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WESTMINSTER REyiBW 


Art. I.— 1. What is the Meaning of Subscription? mJh^uestion 
resprctfuUy proposed to the Miuisters and Members of the 
C/nirch of Engiartd. J3y the Rev. C. N. Wodehouse, Canon 
of Norwich. London, 1841. 

2. Tracts for the Times. By Members of the University of* 
Oxford. No. 90. {Bemarkson certain Passages in (he Thirty^ 
liine Articles,) Second Edition. London, 1841. 

TJ OSSUET wrote a book on the t'crna/ions of Protestant creeds 
and churches from each other. Quite as large a book might 
be made on the variations of the one Church of England irom 
itself. With this remarkable difference, however, between the 
two c|ses;—that Mie “ variations” noted by the Bishop of Meaux 
were found by comparing the.creeds of many different and 
mutually hostile churclies : here, with us, tl\py appear in the 
different and mutually hostile theologies of men who all belonj^^ i 
to one and the same church, repeat the*same creeds, and sub¬ 
scribe, with ex animo jjssent and consent, one and the same body 
ofArticles whereupon it'was agreed by the archbishops and 
bishops of both provinces, and the* whole clergy, in the convoca¬ 
tion holden at London, in the year of our Lord 1582, for the 
avoiding of diversities of opinions^ and for the establishing of ro«- 
sent touching true religionJ^ • 

Wo shall not follow the Catholic controversialist in finding 
fault with, these variations in the Anglian theology. Our ob-% 
jection is rather to that policy of prevention and suppression, of 
which, as we intend to show, experieneft has demonst^ted the 
powerlessncss for any good purpose, and the^efBrfency for some 
very bad ones. For certain it is that the ‘‘ diversities of opinions” 
have not been ‘‘ avoided” by these Anticles, nor has any effectual 
establishing of consent touching true religion” resulted from 
cotppulsory clerical subscription to them. The question, What 
is the mejining of subscription ” to the Articles, which is pro¬ 
pounded in tlie first of the above-named pamphlets, and of wliicli • 
one novel and ingenious solution is oirerctl in tlie second, is a 
Voi., XXXVIII. No. B 
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SUBSCniPTION, 

very old question—nearly as old as the Articles themselves; 
and, we apprehend, as far as ever from a satisfactory settlement. 
It is not settled wliether the assent implied in the act of subscrib¬ 
ing is to'bc understood strictly, or with any, and what, latitude or 
elasticity. It is not settled to what sense of the Articles assent 
must be gi%en; whether to such literal and grammatical sense 
as the words may be made to bear,—or to the sense in which the 
words may be presumed to have been used by the clerical framers 
of the Articles, or by the lay enactors of the statute of subscrip¬ 
tion,—or to some other unexplained sense existing only in the 
subscrflfeflB own mind. The whole question of the meaning of 
subscription is still unsettled; and so is the other question, of 
the meaning of the Articles subscribed, on nearly every one of 
whieh the most discordant and conflicting interpretations have 
been put by learned and reverend subscribers. The humble 
inquirer after truth is startled at the threshold of his investigation, 
and learns with perplexity and alarm that it is not yet settled 
whether the Articles are Calvinistic or Arminian; not even 
whether they are Protestant, or what is called at Oxford 
“ Anglo-Catholicthat it is not settled what they teach about 
the' rule of faith; tjie authority of the church; the number, 
authority end interpretation of the inspired books; the number, 
nature and efficacy of the sacraments; the relation of faith and 
works to each other, and to justification;—'and many other mat¬ 
ters that might be named, of scarcely inferior moment. Infinite 
.are the difficulties wh\ch a plain man must experience in the en¬ 
deavour to believe as the church believes. Some years ago tlie 
public were edified by the ‘ Travels of an Irish Gentleman in 
search of a Religion.’ We apprehend that an English gentle¬ 
man, embarked on a similar enterprise, might find quite enough 
of difficulty to stimulate the spirit of adventure and research 
without travelling beyond the bounds of his own church. 'J'he 
theology of Anglicanism is still in nubifms. The towering word- 
pile reared, Babel-like, to be a centre of union and agree- 
'ment, has only enddd, Babel-like, in separation and confusion of 
tonguesi. Worthy Mr ^^odehouse has been travelling these 
thirteen years past in search of the true Anglican religion, and 
has not found it yet: from bishop to archbishop has he gone; 
from Norwich to Lincoln, and from Lincoln to London, and 
from London to Lambeth/and from Lambeth to the House of 
Lords, with his question, “ What is the meaning of subscrip¬ 
tion ?”—and the end of it all is, that he has to go from the House 
of Lords back to Norwich again, with his question urariSwered. 

'■ Nothing is really known about this matter of subscription except 
the feet that our clergy do subscribe. The act of subscribing is 
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very diversely interpreted: the Articles subscribed ore very 
diversely interpreted. The ph 5 'sical fact of unifdvm clerical sub¬ 
scription does not express and represent any corresponding men¬ 
tal fact of uniform clerical belief. Beneath the outward uniform¬ 
ity are all kinds and degrees of inward diversity;—a state of 
things which we conceive to be extremely injurious !b the moral 
character and influence of a national church, ana fatal to its well¬ 
working on a nation’s mind; and for the remedying of which we 
shall ventute to suggest, in these pages, what appears to us a 
simple and eflFectual expedient. 

Our object in thfe article is not to resolve Mr Wooeliousc’s 
doubts as to “ what is the meaning of subscription we plainly 
own that this is a thing beyond our power. Neither is it- to dis¬ 
cuss the moaning of the Articles, to impugn the truth of them, 
to propose amendments upon them, nor even to recommend in¬ 
quiry into the necessity and feasibleness of amendment. Nor do 
we design any attack on that principle of making legislative pro¬ 
vision for public religious worship and instruction, which is all 
that is essentially implied in the existence of a national church 
establishment. Nor do we mean to enter on the general ques¬ 
tion of church reform. We merely propose'to show cause for 
one particular measure of church reform—which has Ifcng been 
desiderated by not a few of, the church’s best and wisest friends, 
and which we believe would do much to* raise the intellectual and 
moral character of the church and its teaching-^the removal of 
that subscription-test which never yet kept out of the church 
one idle, careless, dishonest, worthless tnan, which has both kept 
out and driven out maVy sincere and every way wortliy men, 
and been a source of infinite perplexky and wretchedness to many 
more. We desire the repeal of the present law of clerical sub¬ 
scription to the I'hirty-nine Articles:—a law which wo under¬ 
take to show has utterly failed of tha end for which it was 
made; has not prevented diversities of opinions, but rather mul¬ 
tiplied them; and, instead of establisliing-sjonient touching true 
religion, has only led to some very mischievous tamperings with 
true morality. 


Before adverting to any of those specific poifits of theological 
doctrine, in reference to which Artielq^ and subscription-tests 
have most notably failed of avoiding the dreaded diversities and 
establishing the desired consent, we shall go a little way into the 
far mure important (question—How does the church interpret the 
act of a clet^yman in subscribing ? What, in the estimation of 
cleriijal subscribers, is the true meaning of clerical subscription ? 
In what relation are ife to understand that a clergyman of the 
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Church of England places himself towards the Thirty-nind Arti¬ 
cles, when, at ordinatihn or induction to a benefice, he “ willingly 
and ex sul^scnbes his unfeigned assent’^ to them? 

"^The short and true answer to this question is— We do not 
hnow ; for the church has not told us. There are many very 
different ways of interpreting the act of clerical subscription, 
none of which the church lias ever openly sanctioned, yet none 
of which it has ever openly condemned. Public, authoritative 
answer to the question,—What is the meaning of sub^ription ?— 
there is none to be had, as Mr Wodehouse has painfully learned. 
But,. insWad of this, there is an ample variety of private and un- 
authoritative answers, from which the perplexed inquirer must 
make the best choice he can. Certainly, if the doctrine of the 
reverend Fathers of the Society of Jesus (of whom one is per- 
j^tually reminded in wading through the casuistry of this sub¬ 
scription question) respecting were generally 

received among us, the relief would be great to tender con¬ 
sciences; for there is not any conceivable modification of the 
morality of this subject, from the extreme of rigour to the extreme 
ofjaxity, which is left altogether destitute of the ** probability ” 
derived from the sanction of reverend gravity and learning- 

The fit'st doctrine we shall mention relative to this matter of 
the meaning nf clerical subscription is that^^of the litcml and 
grammatical sense* We* quofe the following from Bishop Bur¬ 
net’s Introductidn to his ‘Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England — 

“There arose, in King*James the First’s reign, great and w^arm 
disputes concerning the decrees of God, a'nd those other points that 
were settled in Holland, by the synod of Dort, against the Remon¬ 
strants. ‘Divines of both sides among us appealed to the Articles, 
and pretended they were favourable to them; for though the first 
appearance of them seems to favour the doctrine of Absolute De¬ 
crees, and the irresistibility of grace, yet there arc many expres¬ 
sions that have another face, ^ and so those of the oilier persuasion 
pleaded for themselves from these. ^ Upon this, a royal declaration 
was se^ forth, in which,^fter that mention is made of those disputes, 
and that th^ men of ml sides did take the Articles to he for ihem^ 
order is given for stopping those disputes for the future, and for shut¬ 
ting them up in God^s promises, as they be generally set forth in the 
Holy Scriptures, and the- general meaning of the Articles of the 
Church of Engldiid, according to them ; and that no man tlun^eaffer 
shovld pvt his omn sense or comment to he the meaning of the Article, 
hut shoitld take it in the literal and grammatical seiise” 

This seems explicit enough, the reader perhaps will liiink. 
With the subscriber “ shut up” into the^ literal and grammatical 
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sense* of tlie Articles he subscribes, there can be no room left 
either for moral prevarication or tlieologieal mistake; diversities 
of opinions are henceforth avoided, and consent is effectually Es¬ 
tablished. Before the reader makes too sure*of this, let him read 
on:— 

From which two things are to be inferred : the oico is, that the 
subscription does import an assent to the Artlcl^; and the oth^r is, 
that an Article being conceived in such general words that it can 
admit of flifferent literal and grammatical senses, even when the 
senses given are plainly contrary one to another, both sides may sub¬ 
scribe tile Article with a good conscience, and without equivo¬ 
cation. To make this more sensible, I shall give an instance.of it 
in an Article concerning which there is no dispute at present. 

“The third Article, concerning Christ’s descent into hellj is capa¬ 
ble of three different senses; and all the three are both literal and 
grammatical. The first is, that Christ descended, locally into hell,* 
and preached to the spirits tlm*e in prison. And this has one great 
advantage on its side,—that those who first prepared the Articles in 
King Edward's time were of this opinion ; for they made it a part 
of it by adding in the Article those words of 8t Peter as the proof 
or explanation of it. Now, though that period was left out in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, yet no declaration was made against it; so 
that this sense waj once in possession, and was never expressly re¬ 
jected : besides that, it has^great support from the authority of many 
fathers, who underwood the desceftt intcf hell according to this expla¬ 
nation. A second sense of which that Article is capable is, that by 
hell is meant the grave, according to the signification of the origin^* 
word in HebrcAv; and this is suppoi;ted by the words of Christ’s 
descending into the lo7^r parts of the earth ; as also by this, that 
several creeds that ha^e this Article have-not that of Christ's being 
buried, and some that mention his Burial have not this of his descent 
into hell. A third sense is, that by hell, according to the significa¬ 
tion of the Greek work, is to be meant the place or region of spirits 
separated from their bodies; so that by Christ’s descending into 
hell is only to be meant that his soul was really and entirely disunited 
from his body, not lying dead in* it as ii aij apoplectical fit, nor 
hovering about it, but that it svas translated into tne seats of departed 
souls. All these three senses differ verr much from anothd^, 
and yet they are all senses that are literm and grammatical j so that 
in which of these soever a man conceives th^ Article, he may sub¬ 
scribe it, and he does in no way prevaricate in so doing. If men 
would therefore understand all the otlifer Articles in the same large¬ 
ness and with the same equity, there would not be that ocoasion for 
unjust censure that there has been.*” 

- ^ - -—. . . - . . . .. . . . 

•• The theological student will be reminded here of the happy md com 
veuient ambiguity of the word person^ according as we take me English 
literal and grammatlc^ sense, or the Latin litend and grammatical sense, 
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Of this “largeness” and “equity” we have some notable 
specimens in the famous No. 90 of the ‘ Tracts for the Times;’ 
is which the, royal declaration is quoted with evident compla- 
ceivcy, and the do^rino of the literal and grammatical sense 
turned to tlie very best account. The Tractarian, having remarked 
(p. 80) that “it may be objected that the tenor of the above expla¬ 
nations is anti-Protestant, whereas it is notorious that the Articles 
were drawn up by Protestants, and intended for the establishment 
of Protestantism; accordingly, that it is an evasion of their mean¬ 
ing to give them any other than a Protestant drift, possible as it 
may be t 4 )jlo so grammatically, or in each separate part,”—con¬ 
tends that, “in the first place, it is a* duty which we owe both to 
the Catholic Church and to our own, to take our reformed con¬ 
fessions in the most Catholic sense they will admit; we have no 
duties towards their framers.” And he adds, that “ whatever be 
the authority of the declaration prefixed to the Articles, so far as 
it has any weight at all, it sanctions the mode of interpreting 
them above given ; for its enjoining the ‘ literal and grammatical’ 
sense relieves us from the necessity of malcing the known opinions 
of their framers a comment upon their text.” A perusal of some 
of these literal and grammatical anti-Protestant explanations of 
Protestant Articles will enable our readers to understand what 
large and equitable use may be made, by the initiated, of this 
seemingly so stringent principle^f literal and grammatical inter- 

I iretation. One specimen may suflSce. The thirty-first Article 
, ays it down that “the sacrifices of masses, in the which it was 
commonly said that the priest did offer Christ for the quick and 
the dead, to have remission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous 
fables and dangerous deceits.” Whereupon the Tractarian Expo¬ 
sitor stoutly argues, through five pages, that “here the sacrifice 
of the masH is not spoken of, in which the special question of 
doctrine would be introduced, but the sacrifice of masses;” and, 
“on the whole, it is conceived that the Article before us neither 
speaks against the mass in itself^nor against its being an offering, 
though commemorative,'tor the quick and the dead for the re- 
irission ^f sin, but against”—something else which happens not 
to be any'portion of Angh)-Catholic oruiodoxy.* 

—^wo senses that are mot merely different, but flatly contradictory; the 
one of whidi has been branded by a divine of repute (Dr William Sherlock) 
as ‘‘ heresy and nonsense,” wmle the advocacy of the other stands con¬ 
demned by the public ^ensures of the University of Oxford.—See the cele¬ 
brated South and Sherlock Controversy .—Yet both of these divines, aj)d 
all their respective adherents, though differing toto ccbIo on whet is es¬ 
teemed a flindamentai article of Christian theology, subscribed according to 
ect of parliament, and did their best to believe according to the literal affd 
grammatical sense. ^ 

* The Mowingi likemse, is remarkable for that quality ir?luch has been 
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But this doctrine of the literal and grammatical sense, notwith¬ 
standing its many and valuable (perhaps yet unexhausted) 
capabilities for theological uses, has not given universal satisfac¬ 
tion to Church-of-Ei^land divines. Dr Samuel Clarke, in the 
Introduction to his ‘ ^ripture Doctrine of the Trinity,’ contends 
with much earnestness for taking the Articles in theif icriptural 
sense :— • 

‘‘In considering all forms of human composition in mattera of 
religion, it ift not of importance what the words may ih themBclves 
possibly most obviously signify, or what they may vulgarly and 
carelessly be understood to m^an (for there is in almostw-rii words 
some ambiguity), but in what sense they can be consistent exposi¬ 
tions of those texts of Sci'ipture which they were intended and are 
professed to interpret,” 

And so the Doctor (having quoted Bishop Pearson as an • 
advocate of the scriptural sense) proposes to show—• 

“ In what sense the most difficult passages in the Liturgy, con¬ 
cerning the doctrine of the Trinity, can be understood agreeably to 
the doctrine of Scripture. ♦ ★ * And (as I think the sincerity 
of a Christian obliges me to declare) I desire it may be observed that 
my assent to the forms by law appointed, and to all words of human 
institution, is given i)nly became they are, and in ifiat $eihe wherevi 
they ai% (according to the tpllowing explication) agreeable to that 
which appears to me (upon the mosc careful and serious considera¬ 
tion of the whole matter) to be the doctrine of Scripture; and not in 
that sense which the popi|h schoolmen (affecting, for the sake of • 


politely designated ultra efyverness, 
the literal and grammatical sense 

Article xxi. 

General councils may not be ga¬ 
thered together without the com- 
mandment and will of princes. Aii& 
when they be gathered together (for¬ 
asmuch as they be an assembly of 
men, whereof all be not governed 
with •the spirit and word of God), 
they* may err, and sometimes have 
erred, in pertainingeto God.” 


The tract is rich in such samples of 

• Tractarian Expositiov, 

— “General councils,*then, may 
err, as may err, unless in any 

case it is promised, as a, matter of 
express supernatural privilege, that 
they shalL^of err; a case w&h lies 
beyond the sco^e of this Article, or, 
at any rate, beside its detern^ation, 
“ Such*a promise, howler, does 
exist in cases when gtneral councils 
are not only gathered together ac¬ 
cording to *the commandnient and 
will of princes,' but in the name of 
Christ, according to our Lord’s pro¬ 
mise. • • * While councils are 
a thing of earth, their infaUibility of 
course is not guaranteed; when they 
are a thing ofheaveil, their ddtbera- 
tions are overruled, and their decrees 
authoritative." 
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fransubstantiation^ to make everything look like a contradiction) 
endeavaitred to introduce into the church,’’ 

He says hdthing, liowever, about that sense In which the 
founders'of tlie Protestant Church of England understood them. 
The Doctor’s reasoning with himself seems to have been some¬ 
thing of this kind:— 

The ArticleS of the church, like everything else, must of 
course be taken in their true sense: 

The Scriptures being true, the true sense of flie Articles 
must be tbeir scriptural sense : 

“The^efo^e the Articles are tod)e taken in a scriptural sense 
—d sense in which they may be made to yield scriptural truth.” 
An ingenious syllogism, the dissection of which may be good 

} )ractice Tor the junior part of our readers who may happen to be 
earning the science of mode and figure.* 

Paley, a^in (who writes against the imposition of articles of 
faithf as ^ly, and we are sure quite as honestly, as he writes 
yor subscription to Articles when tney are imposed), takes for his 
regula Jidei neither the literal and grammatical sense nor the 
scidptural sense, but the sense of the imposer^ reasonably inter^ 
preteiLX ‘‘The inquiry concerning subscription,” he says, <‘will 
l>e (^uis in*po8uitf et quo animo ?” To which he answers, The 
legislature of the 13th Eliz. w the iipposer,^whose inten6on the 
suDScriber is bound to saiisfy.”* So far so good. But the Arch¬ 
deacon of Carlislfe was not only a conscientious but a prudent man. 

' His zeal for the animMs imponentis was*a zeal according to know¬ 
ledge. The animus of th% legislature of the 13th Eliz. must be 
what he, the Archdeacon, w’ould consideT»'\o be a wise and reason- 
ableiiA;2imu5. And so, just when we apprehend that the moral philo¬ 
sopher, tbe divinity doctor, the Signified Christian clergyman, is 
going to be particularly strict, he ^miles kindly at our innocence, 
and makes all smooth and comfortable again by adding— 

“They who contend that nothing less can justify subscription to 
the Thirty-nine^ Aiticlss than Ihe actual belief of each and every 

* Wii^i what admirable ^generalship the excellent Doctor (tbe scriptural 
sense assisting turns the flank of the famous Quicunquc vult :— 

Tis very maiiiifaBt that these damnatory clauses can with truth and 
charity be applied only with regard to that general Catholic doctrine, where¬ 
of the author of this creed (^ho is not certainly known) here annexes his 
own explication, aijd not with regard to the particulars of the explication 

t See his * Defence of the Considerations on the Propriety of Requiring 
a Subscription to Articles of Faith, in Reply to a late Answ^ from the 
Clarendon Press.' The ‘ Considerations' were Bishop Law's. - ^ 

X See the chapter of his / Prindples of Moral and Political^^Uosophy,’ 
entitled ‘ Subscription to Articles of ^ligion,' 
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separate proposition contained in them, must suppose tliat tho legis¬ 
lature expected the consent of ten thousand men, ai^d that in perpe¬ 
tual succession, not to one controverted propositioiit i^i^t to many 
hundreds. It is difficult to conceive how this ctfuld be expected hv 
any who observed the incurable diversity of human opinion upon all 
subjects short of demonstration.” ^ 

In all this otherwise so excellent moral and poKtical philosophy 
there is only one daw, that it is by no means clearly establisfied 
that the legislative and ecclesiastical imposers of subscription 
were men \dio had “ observed the incurable diversity of human 
opinion upon all subjects shorj; of demoas^ation seeing that the 
only purpose actuall)r expressed is the far lesa philosophicaUone 
of avoiding diversities pf opinions, and establishing consent 
touching true, religion.” Dr Paley proceetis to contend (with 
extreme economy of evidence) tliat what the authors of the law 
did intend was to exclude frdm offices in the church all abettors * 
of popery, Anabaptists^ Puritans, *^and, in general, tlie members 
of such leading sects pr foreign establishments as threatened to 
overthrow our own.*^ And lie concludes this highly moral and 
philosophical chapter with suggesting, that the danger contem- 

E lated ny the framers of the subscription law, if it exist, ihuy 
e provided against with equal effect by converting tjjie articles 
of failli into article of peace.” 

This plan of coni^rting fhe articles of faith into articles of peace, 
for the avoiding of openly expressed diversities of opinions, and 
the establishing of a certoin semblance of,consent touching true.* 
religion, has been announced, with ipore or less distinctness, by 
many Church-of-England divines of higher repute injioint of 
orthodoxy than Dr Paley. Thus, a Dr William Nichols, who 
wrote a * Commentary on the Articles,’'* takes a nice distinction 
on the meaning of the consent” to which the clerical subscriber 
pledges himself. He tells us* that there is a consent of belief, and 
a consent of {/c^uiescetice, to the latter oT which his own judgment 
seems to incline. The exceedingly ^orthodox Bisnop Bull 
writes— * , * . • 

. Our church professeth not to dcliver^iiZher Articles I say? 
foV some of them are* coincident with the fondan^ntal points of 
Christianity) as essentials of faith, without the belief whereof no maft 
can be saved; but only propounds them as a body of safe *and pious 
principles, for the preservation of peade to be subscribed, and not 
<menly contradicted by her sons.”— VindicaiioJt of the Caurch of 
England, section 27. 

- ^ ^ ■ ■ ' . . . ■ " . . . 

/ Quoted by Blackburne in his ^ Coi^ssional,*' a work which the curious* 
reader find to be a sort of Cabinet Cyclopedia of the learning illustrative 
of thisipRstion of suhscription. This * ConfessionaP is not a ^ok that 
should be forgotten. 
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And the same Bishop Bull approvingly quotes the following from 
Archbishop Usher 7 

“We do not “suffer any man to reject the Thirty-nine Articles of 
ihp Church of lEngfand at his pleasure; yet neither do we look upon 
them as essentials of saving faith, or legacies of Christ and his 
apostles: but in a mean, as pious opinions, fitted for the preservation 
of peace aiW unitv. Neither do we oblige any man to believe them, 
but only not to c<mtradict them.” 

And this doctrine of the convertibleness of articles pf faith into 
articles of peace, as it is not a new one, so neither is it old in the 
sense of being obsolete and worn out. It flourishes still with a 
sort of perpetual rejuvenescence. Without tracking it down the 
long line of bishops and doctors, by whom (with a continuity of 
sequence which some of our Anglo-Catholicfriends would be happy 
indeed to be able to make out for their apostolical succession) it has 
been both preached and practised, it may be enough to give the 
following from a writer of our own day, the Rev. William Sewell, 
who, in his ^ Thoughts on Subscription,’* lays it down that-— 

“The only interpretation which seems legitimately applicable to 

* / Thoughts on Subscription. la a Letter to a Member of Convocation.’ 
Oxford, 1834. 

All persons who wish to understand the point of clerical honour and cle¬ 
rical morality in the matter of subscription to Article!, will do well tr study 
this pan^blet of Mr Sewell's, ^nd, WP may add, the -other leading publica¬ 
tions elicited by the controversy of which it treats. This writer has an 
energj^ of thought ahd style, and a fearlessness in carrying out” principles 
dto their full length, which^ake all that he wt;^te8 instructive. His recent 
ofiBcial position, too, as a moraj teacher of youth (Professor of Moral Phi¬ 
losophy in the University of Oxford), and his repute as a writer on ‘ Chris¬ 
tian Morals' (No. 10 of the eeries entitled ‘ THe Englishman’s Library/) 
give additional importance to bis sentiments on a question where morality— 
the foremost of all moralities, truth-speftking—^is concerned. We make room 
for the following: the author is speaking of undergraduate subscription:— 

“ How is it possible for her” (the church) “ to require knowledge before 
it is implanted ? She Axes the^time for subscription, not by the attainments 
of the individual, not respectively to his faith or knowledge, but by his age. 
How can this criterion be unless the act required be such as any one can 
perform safely who is not unwilling to perform it at all ? She asks no ques¬ 
tion—wi^^, most wisely, refrains from insisting on any previous instruc¬ 
tion—does not even provide that the Articles should be read beforehand, as 
oji other occasions—looks on the act as a form which imposes no grave or 
solepin obligation—nefer turns upon the student with the reproach of a 
broken vow, but treats the act as an ii^unction of her own, which is become 
almost unnecessary and nugatory, since its end has been obtained already by 
the withdrawal of alf who would pro&ne it. How can this Coldness and 
silence be reconciled with the notion that subscription is interpreted by the 
imposer into a grave and deliberate declaration ofbelief in allthed?tScultics 
of Christianity? Undoubtedly,” he adds, “ this view of the practice will 
startle many minds.” And he goes on to saywhat is more startliim still 
** Subscription is not an oath; no extraordinary appeal is ni^^kto the 
Searcher of hearts. The obligation is that of simphr truth, truth 
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the act t)f subscription is the negation of decided heresy—meanitig 
by heresy a deliberate abandonment of the churchy jnd submiBsion 
to a separate authority/^ • ^ , * 

We should explain that Mr Sewell is herd speaking, iiQt 6f 
clerical, but of undergraduate subscription, that undergraduate 
subscription of which the well-known episcopal interpn^tation is, 
that it only means that the subscriber belongs tolhe churcL We 
do not, however, discern any broad moral dmerence between the 
two. It is n&t to be expected that the conscience which has once 
been trained to regard the act of subscription as only meaning 
the ” negation of decided herosy,” or as on(y meaning anything 
else than what it says, will experience much oiiBculty in carrying 
the principle further, with all the “largeness” and “equity” 
that convenience may require. *Let tlie boy be taught the right¬ 
ness and religiousness of a non-believing or half-believing sub¬ 
scription, and the chances are that the man will better the in¬ 
struction. 

This question, what is the i^ardng of subscription ?—what is 
the kind and degree of assent and consent (if any) that the act of 
subscription denotes?—still remains open. The uncertainty and 
obscurity that have always overhung it have in no degree been 
cleared away with tlje lapse of time, but have settled raither into 
a densef and darker naze, as those of our readers best know who 
have studied the case* of Mr WodeBouse,"as stated in the pamph¬ 
let named at the head of this article, or who remeihber the debate 
in the House of Lords, twq years ago, in which that gentleman^s 
name occurred. • 

The case of this upright, amiable, and every way respectable 
clergyman (as it is explained in the publication before us, and in 
an earlier one of some years bacl^*), is, in brief, as follows. We 
will use Mr Wodehouse's own words :— 

“ At the time of my ordination”! (he writes in 1832) “ I certainly 
felt considerable scruples as to some clauses in the Athanasiau creed. 

---- • -^— »- --- 

in a subject of religion. It is incurred rather before m&n than God.”— 
Thoughts on Sulscription, _ %• 

We have transcribed these sentences with nausea. We are not deep in 
Peter Dens; but we doubt whether anywhere, in all tlje moral philosophy 
or Christian Morals of collective Jesuitism, a looser notion is to be found than 
this, that an atiinnatioii which is not an oath, which involves no extraordi¬ 
nary appeal to the Searcher of hearts, which imposes n^ other obligation 
than that of simple truth, and which is incurred beibre men rather than 
God, jp&y be safely looked upon as u^orm which imposes no grace or solemn 
obligation* « 

* * A Petitidh to the House of Lords for EcclesiaitkCd lia(]^OVetn«nt)ii With 
ExphRaations.’ 1832. 
t This wUpn December|^1814« 
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I had no worldly temptation to overpower them, except a liting for 
my profession,, having no prospect of that advancement which has 
since attended me.^ 1 read in tW work of Bishop Tomline (a book 
then usually recommended to candidates) very strict views as to 
sabscription: I found, in the same book, that the author declared 
these sam^ clauses to which I objected to be ' presumptuons and 
unnecessary.’ Jn a work of such authority, 1 considered that I 
had found an ample justification of my own feelings, and I sub* 
scribed then, and again within two years.” , 

In Mr Wodehouse’s more recent pamphlet he gives a ‘ Detailed 

Account ’ of his efforts to gain mental quietness and satisfaction, 

from which we may extract the following:— 

• 

In 1824, circumstances led me to I'cconsidcr the question of sub¬ 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles and Liturgy of our church. 
* * * After much unsatisfactory reading, in which I only dis¬ 

covered amongst divines of high repute very discordant opinions, or, 
as they appeared to me, sophistical modes of explaining away tlie 
real force and acknowledged meaning of words, I consulted some 
friends and opened to them my uneasiness. The difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing any authoritative opinion soon appeared; yet the duty of 
attempting this before taking any decisive step was equally clear; 
and in 1^24 I prepared a petition to parliament, as a channel for 
» obtaining some public expression of opinion* if no better mode of 
relief could be discovered. • ' " 

^^Soon after ^his, on two occasions, preferment was offered me, 
which I felt obliged to decline, not being prepared to renew my 
subscription. The conviction that a clergyman ought not so to remain 
. became painfully strong, and a decided endeavour to obtain satisfac¬ 
tion as"to my objections, essential to comrortii 

♦ ♦ • I accordingly determined to request the opinion of Dr 
Kaye, Bdshop of Lincoln, and ifi July, 1827, ^vaited upon his lord- 
ship for that purpose. That I was lea to seek lus advice has been a 
frequent cause for thank/ulncss $ nor will the kindness then shown, 
and on many subsequent occasions, ever be forgotten. With this 
will be remember^, even more valuable, his clear artd compre¬ 
hensive view of the subject; his candid and feeling appreciation of 
my peviliar difficulties^ and his consistency of cminion, which has 
never varie^ As the opinions given by the Bishop of Lincoln 
may be sumciently known by his lordship^s recent declaration in 
the House of Lords, May 26, 1840, it is only necessary to refer to 
the report of his speech.* ^ 

-:__I_^- 

• We find it reported thus in the * Mirror of Parliament— 

** It is now about twelve years since Mr Wodehouse first/rOhununicated 
to me the difficulties which he fdt with respect to certidn parts of the Atha- 
nasian creed and certain passages in the Liturgy. He explaii^d to me his 
views of those passages, and 1 stated to him th%t^ if a Candida# for ordina- 
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** Mjich as I was relieved by thfs interview, which I sought under 
the impression that my resiOTation might be the immediate result, 
my conclusion then was,—This cannot satisfy me: ^uch a question 
ought not to remain in such a condition,' Let the views entertained 
by a prelate so well qualified to judge upon It as the Bishop •of 
Lincoln be openly sanctioned^ and I am content. To obtain* this 
sanction has been the endeavour of the last thirteen year^ 

* * * May 4th, 1829^ I waited on the Arthbishop of Can¬ 

terbury, to whom the subject had been mentioned in the ^evidus 
year, and stated fully my objections and consequent dimcultics. 
During a long conversation not a wcn*d was uttered implying even 
any censure on my opinions; and the general tenor ana result of 
this interview may be faithfttll^ described in the following words of 
the Archbishop:—‘ To?i ham done your duty in stating your 
cuUks to the heads of the chwrch; f they do not think prop&r to wove, 
you may he satisfied^ and say^ Liberavi animam meam.' In the 
course of that conversation I mentioned the diflferent opinions given 
by various eminent writers of our church as to the Athanasian creetl, 
and its condemnatory clauses. The answer of the Archbishop was, 

‘ TFeZ/, none of these opinions has been condemned i take whichever 
suits your own views^ and be satined,* 

“ May 7lh, 1829, I had an interview with the Bishop of London, 
to whom tlie subject had been also mentioned in the preceding year. 
From his lordship I heard the following opinions, which are given 
in his own words 

^ As to the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian creeds Imsh them 
explained as much as you can dom I would not abolish the creed from 
the Liturgi/; I wouli use it once a year^ perhaps on Easter'-day, I 
think a time if peace the time for such alterations^ cannot yow* 

he content, as 1 think you ought to he, having mentioned your scruples 
to the heads of the churcht, and leave it to us to make the chanf^e at the 
proper time ? What good can you get by going to the House of Lords ¥ 
Answer : ‘ The good, my lord, V)f public authority for maintaining 
the opinions I do/ ■ The Bishop: ^ You may hold your opinions 
openly now: the church will not condemn you: others hold the 
sameJ ** — What is the Meaning of Subscription 9 —Pp. 27-31, 

But what Mr Wodehouse waifts to 'g«t is a clear definition,. 
and authoritative public sanction, of the ** certain latitude ot 
interpretation” declared by the heads ofithe church to 0^“ iFairly 
allowable,”* and this is precisely the thing which die cannot ge^ 
He appeals to Canterbury himself (p, 46), wKo “ does xiQt see the 
possibility” of obtaining it. He seel^s it from “ the meeting of 
bishops, which is understood to take place evesry weeH during the 

tioh wer^o inform me that he entertained those views, 1 should not feel 
that theyebnstituted any obstacle to his admission into' orders, I belicvs 
tbtit a similar opinion w as given him by other prelates l^hotn he consulted. 

• See IJje Letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury, p. 43, 
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session of parliament;” but is told that a meeting of bishops, 
however numerously attended, “ would only bo an assembly of 
individuals, aitd not,"a council.” Nay, when ho begins to get 
troublesome", Sometof the once so liberal prelates begin to get con¬ 
scientious, and “ leave it to his own determination ” whether he 
had not better leave the church, if he “ cannot subscribe unreserv¬ 
edly, and"'according to the literal sense of the words.”* He 
petitions parliament, and only receives broader hints still (p. 47) 
as to the propriety of withdrawing from a church which certainly 
was never made for men of his peculiar description of conscience. 
He humbly hopes that the so friendly archiepiscopal opinion, 
pronounced privately at Lambeth, fiaaiy be re-pronounced publicly 
at Westminster ; but archiepiscopal lips are mute (p. 60), while 
the tongue of a law lord is loud and harsh in censure. He goes 
from bishop* to archbishop, and from archbishop to parliament, 
only to ask whether or not he is sufficiently orthodox, but can 
get no answer. He “ has vainly endeavouren for thirteen years” 
(and, in our humble judgment, may vainly endeavour for thirteen 
years more) “ to ascertain what subscription means.” 

The confusion, the mystification, the contradiction that en¬ 
velop this whole question of the meaning of subscription, never 
were more conspicuous than in the debate of May 26, 1840, 
which seems to have been, as well it might, "tlie climax tp poor 
Mr Wodehouse’s perplexities. Jn this most instructive discussion 
(for which see the ‘ Mirror of Parliament’) the Bishop of Nor¬ 
wich pleads for elasticity and a certain latitude :— 

“ Now, how stands the question of subscription ? I do not pretend 
to enter into all the particulars and considerations. Let it suffice 
to say that there are apparent diffioiilties—mind, I would press nj)on 
your lordships’ attention the worjd apparent —about the subscrip¬ 
tion. If it were to be understood in the most literal, most strict, 
and most stringent sense, it would create difficulties that must 
weigh heavily upon scrupnlouR and tender consciences: and by con¬ 
tinuing the difficulties, we should leave the way open only for those 
whose consciences have no scrupfes, and who would enter the church 

^ only with a view to the profits and seoular advantages to be obtained. 

' But theve'is an answer commoply givtm, and a weighty one, to this 
objection. church has a sort of elasticity, whicn allows and 
graduates the differences tliat exist. * * * It does not become 
uie Chui^ch of England—a church founded on liberty of conscience 
and right of private judgm&t—to say that there shall not be a cer¬ 
tain latitude - of o;^nion j and therefore I consider that by, in any 
way, expanding the sense and meaning of subscription, a boon would 
be granted, aiufa<great benefit conferred upon the scrupulot^and ten- 

^ II' w——— . . . —waiaT-l—.. I I II |i»— I,— I.. . I . .1 III l|| I I ■■ l■l| |^' ,l^p| 

* See the Letter of * C. J. Loudoi^’ p< 90, 
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fler consciences of men who are among, or may become, the brightest 
ornaments of the establishment/' 

• ^ 

Whereupon the Bishop of London, aroused^by observations 
which must have escapea from the right reverend prelate in the 
heat of debate,” objects (not without heat of his own) to his rl^ht 
reverend brother’s doctrine of elasticity, but at the >iamc time 
proposes another elasticity of improved qualitj**-a “ prudent” 
elasticity, which, while “ always ready to accommodate itself to 
the peculiarities of our infirm and imperfect nature,” is yet (ex¬ 
quisite union of incompatibles!) “ never to stretch beyond the 
line of truth ”:— . 

“ What is the expansion that is required ? It is this—that when a 
clergyman declares ex animo^ he should be understood as declaring 
only in what sense he pleases. This is expansion with a vengeance 
—an expansion which does riot partake of that prudent ‘elasticity,* 
which, though always ready to accommodate itself to the peculiar¬ 
ities of our infirm and imperfect nature, will never stretch beyond 
the line of truth, nor sacrifice that which is just and true to meet the 
maudlin scruples of any conscience whatever.” 

On the whole, we must confess that the philosophy of this 
matter is quite beyond us. One’s head swims round in the effort 
to accopipany the ^rations of bishops and doctors ofMivinity. 
The Right is indeca»a “ flying peBfect”T—a very Proteus, which 
there is no holding for two moments together. ^The answer of 
the church to the question, “ What is the meaning of subscrip¬ 
tion ?” is practically (to rfinder it into^ archllepiscopal phrase)— 
“ Well, none of these opinions has been condemned; take which¬ 
ever suits your own vievvs take the " literal and grammhtical” 
sense of tlie royal declaration, Yhich so conveniently absolves 
from all duties towards the framers and imposers, and legitimates 
anti-Protestant explanations of Protestant words; or take the 
“ scriptural” sense of Dr Samuel Clarke find Bishop Pearson; or 
take, with Dr Paley, the sense w(j.ich the legislative imposers 
may be reasonably imagined to have intdhdefl, in view of ti;e 
incurable diversity of human opinion; or take the ex^^sion, 
certain latitude, and graduating elasticitjPof one bishop, or the 
prudent and accommodating (though never s^retclSng beyond 
the line of truth) elasticity of another bishop; “ take whichever 
of these suits your own views, and be satisfied.” 

The natural consequence of all this most pitiftfl casuistry as to 
the s«nsc to which the clerical subscriber’s unfeigned assent is 
given is, tlwt very grave doubts arise whether, and to what ex- 
tent,«the clergy reafly believe the Articles in any sense. No man 
knows the de facto meaning and force of subscription. The people 
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of this country are left in entire ignorance as to the conyictions, 
the states of belief and feeling, which underlie the uniform exter¬ 
nal fact of clerical subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. And 
' yet, if Artictes aad subscription were of any use at all, this, we 
conceive, would bte their chief and specific use,—that a people 
might liave easy access, in a definite and tangible form, to the 
convictioiw of {heir best and wisest minds on the matters of 
highest human concern, that the ignorant might be able to know 
at a glance what it is that the learned and flie wise believe; a 
use which, we will venture to say, the people of England never 
have realized in any the slightest degree, and are as far from 
realizing now as ever. As an index to the actual belief of our 
teachers, preachers and pastors, the Thirtv-nine Articles are not 
vyorth tjie paper they are printed on. Whatever their value for 
other purposes, for this they are simply valueless ; for it has 
never yet been ascertained //ow mtch of the Articles our teachers, 
preachers and pastors do, in point of fact, believe. The com¬ 
plaint is as old as the time of Bishop Burnet,* that “ the greater 
part of the clergy subscribe the Articles without ever examining 
them ; and others do it because they must do it, though they can 
hardly satisfy their consciences about some things in tnem.” The 
same thing has been said times without number since, by men 
more or jess competent to give evidence. ,JMr WodehouscT-an 
every way unexceptionable witness- 7 -assert|— 

“ I have heard the views of a large number of clergymen, con¬ 
fined to no party^men of high character—some of higli station or 
great attainments—arid all concurring <in a decided attachment to 
the church and its doctrines ; but not one of them has professed to 
subscribe literally to the whole conteyits of the Articles and Prayer- 
Bookr^V. 113. 

I 


Yet every one of these clergymen did assert this on the day of 
Ids ordination. 


The bishops themselves, with all the extensive means of inform¬ 
ation within their power, cannot agree upon how this matter 
stands. It is tru» his« lordship of London, in the debate of May, 
1840, says— ‘ " 

I maintain, witholfit reservation, that the great body of the 
clergy'Sign the Articles with a full belief of their truth. I have 
never had the misfortune—for a misfortune I should consider it^—to 
meet with one single clergyman who did not express his readiness to 
subscribe the whole of the Articles.” 


V * 

And yet the Bishop of Norwich, whom we should conceive to 
be quite as sound an authority, and who is perhaps,^ore in the 


• See the condusion of his ‘ History of Ms own Times.’ 
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way of hearing truthful and fearless utterances from clerical 
minds, startles us with intelligence of a very different 
tenor:— 

“ In fact, with respect to subscription, I ifever yet met jvilh 
one single clergyman (and I have spoken with almost numberless 
individuals on the subject) who ever allowed that he agretBJ in every 
point, in every iota, to the subscription which he took at ordiiiation; 
The fket is, constituted as we are with different minds, every man 
must have atsertain latitude.” 

The Bishop of London might well say (according to one report 
of his speech which we have se6n), “ I know not what company my 
reverend brother, the Bishop of Norwich, may keep.” Ce^jpteihly 
the difference is remarkable between the clergy of these twb dio¬ 
ceses. Of course, we do not draw any conclusion from these con¬ 
flicting testimonies, except that the subject is a difficult and 
obscure one. The only fact which they establish is a feet relative 
to our own state of knowledge and means of knowledge. The 
people of this country do not knoxo what their clergy believe. ' 
They do not know what subscription means. The clergy them¬ 
selves do not know; the bishops do not know; cannot tell when 
they are asked; only, the moment they are pressed for an answer, 
we he^r of “latitude” and “elasticity.” Clerical subscription 
does not reveal clerical opinion—eonce,als it rather. The one 
only thing which people and clergy are alike quite sure of is, that 
clerical subscription means—what undergraduate*subscription has 
been deflned as meaning—that the subsftriber belongs to the 
church. 

If the Church of England doqp not know her own mind about 
the meaning of subscription, it is not wonderful that she should 
be equally undecided about the meaning of the Articles sub¬ 
scribed. The divarications of Anglican‘divines are infinite, both 
in regard to the authority and value of the Articles as a whole 
and the meaning of each one of them talfen Singly. As we are 
not writing a folio volume on'the variations of Anglicaqjipi, wo 
shall not make the slightest pretension of attempt to go system¬ 
atically through the subject, but shall merely ^jut tffgether a few. 
illustrations of that division of itself against itself which is the 
pervading characteristic of that most heterogeneous and ill- 
sorted medley—the theology of Anglican churmmen. We may 
begin by asking what our theologians think, and have thought, 
of the psgpose, spirit, authority and value of the body ..of the 
Articles taken as a whole. 

VoL. XXXVllI. No. I. c 
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Let tut hear first the late Professor of Moral Philoso'phy in 
the U!iiVersity.of Oxford:— 

The authority ef the church is embodied in its Articles of faith; 
atfd ^therefore those* Articles can nO more be dispensed with,—they 
are to be watched over with scarcely less care,—they are as much 
an integrahpart of the Christian dispensation, as the Bible itself.”* 
—Thonghu on Subscription, p. 34. 

He is also of opinion that they are inspired ;— 

“ We may add, from the assurance of God, that His own inspira¬ 
tion was not wanting. But these are not, perhaps, days when the 
direct, abiding presence of God’s Holy Spirit upon earth, in the 
heart o|iHis church, can be spoken of without risking irreverence; 
or when common men know enough of*the past to understand how 
the lives and deaths of the great framers of our Articles attested a 
, supernatural assistance.”— Ibid, p. 33. 


C 

€ 


The following piece of plain .English reads oddly in this con¬ 
nexion, considering that it comes from a much admired writer 
and divinity doctor of the same Church of England to which 
Mr Sewell owns allegiance; it is Dr Paley’s theory of the church’s 
authority to impose articles of faith :— 

“All yhich, in plainer English, comes lo this; that two or 
three men, betwixt two and three centuries agoT’fixed a multilude of 
obscure and dubious propositions, whidh many millions after must 
bring themselves (to bmieve, before they be permitted to share in the 
provision which the state has made (and to which all of eveiy sect 
contribute) for regular opportunities of public worship, and the 
giving and receiving of public instruction.”— Defence of tfib Con- 
sideratims on the Propriety of Requiring a Subscription to Articles 
of Faith. 

The reverend Savilian Professor of Geometry in Mr Sewell’s 
own University of Oxford, takes a remarkably different view of 
the Articles from that given forth by his brother-Professor from 
the Moral Philosophy ^phair : .the Kev. Baden Powell’s idea of 
the matter is • , 

“ No^dy opposed totfce legitimate use of creeds and formularies, 
distinctly reg^ded as mere human synopses and fallible exposipotis, 

' and subjact always lo a reference to the written word alone for their 
interbretktion ahd warrant. They must,” (he oonceives) “ find tliClr 
chief recommendation not their antiquity, but in their uiUUy i 

* This eccentric divine infotms ns elsewhere, that the Athanasian creed 
is as much the basis of Christian morality, so far as morality k a part of 
religion, and religion a part of morality, as the Ten Conunanoments.'’-^ 
Ghrisiian Morale p. 347, 
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their craim to acceptance, not from their origin in past agcfi,but4heir 
adaptation to the wants of the presmt ; and* they (jught always W 
be open to modification by competent authori^, to disuse or renewal, 

as circnmstances may require/'— Tradition XJnvlUed^ p. 72, « 

• 

Some of Mr Sewell’s bretliren, of the Traetarian party, agree 
with him in exceedingly admiring these same^rtidl&s, but on 
quite different grounds. A curious phenomenon, by the way, 
this is, which we repeatedly find in the sentiments of divines on 
tins subject.* The Articles are greatly admired, complimented, 
and extolled—but on quite different grounds, and for quite oppo¬ 
site (j[ualities; sometimes for their Cdvinism, sometimes for their 
Arminianism, sometimes for their Protestantism, 80 meth||||M. for 
their Anglo-Catholicism; sometimes for their definiteneJ^Rimc* 
times for their looseness and generality—still they are admired, 
complimented, and extolled. T'he author of No. 90 of the Tracts 
(see Introduction) is delighted with the Articles, as monuments of 
that “ good providence of God” by which ‘‘an uncatholic age* 
was hindered from saying quite the thing that it meant—^was 
overruled into tlie use of language which is, “ to say the least, 
not uncatholic, and may be subscribed by those who aim at being 
Catholic in heart and doctrine.” He is evidently of little feith 
in the inspiration of J;heir framers, and seems especially pleased 
■with thbm for “leaving ope;i” so many “large questions:”— 

“ The Articles are evidently framed on the principle of leaving 
open large questions, on which the controversy hinges. They state 
broadly extreme truths, and* are silent about their adjustment. For 
instance, they say that all necessary fhith fnust be proved from Scrip¬ 
ture, but do not say who Is to prove it. They say that the ichurch 
has authority in controversies; they do not say what authority. 
They say that it may enforce nothihg beyond Scripture; but do not 
say whereihc remedy lies when it does. They say that works hejhre 
grace awe? justification are worthless and wprse, and that works after 
grace and justification are acceptable; but th^ do not speak at all 
of works with God’s aid, justification. ^ They say that men are 
lawfully called and sent to min^^ter and preach, who are chosen and 
called by men who liave public authority gwen them itt th«^^ngre- 
gation to call and send; but they do not oott hy whom the authority 
is to be given. They say that councils called hy priSm may err; 
they do not determine whether councils called in the name of^mavt 
will err.”— Tract, Ko. 90, Canclimon. • 

A most extraordinary sort of eulogy this is, ^ pass Up<Jll Afti- 
cle8*of belief that were expressly designed for “the avoiding of 
diversitie^f opinions, and for the establishing of consent toning 
true religion.’^ The writer even goes so &r. as to ineiUnate 
(quite delicately and ^ot meaning any offenoey doubk diaHftg 
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on the part of the frarafers of these much lauded Articles; and 
thinks It a feliqtous dispensation that they liave been, as it were, 
caught in thtir own snare i — 

** ^hat has lately taken place in the political world will afford an 
illustration jn point. A French minister, desirous of war, neverthe¬ 
less, as a ihatter of policy, draws up his state papers in such mode¬ 
rate language, that his successor, who is for peace, can act up to 
them without compromising his own principles. The world, ob¬ 
serving this, has considered it a circumstance for congratulation ; as 
if the former minister, who acted a double part, had been caught in 
his own snare.*’—Uid. 

Hiyaa^ently adds, that “it is neither decorous, nor necessary, 
nor jBjjjfcether fair to urge the parallel rigidlyat the same 
time, "It will explain what it is Jiere' meant to convey.”* 

Mr Sewell was preceded in the chair of moral philosophy at 
Oxford by Dr Hampden, the present Regius Professor of Divi¬ 
nity there. And Dr Hampden, too, very much admires the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Only he admires them on grounds con- 
siderahly different from those on which his reverend brother-Pro- 
fessor’s admiration rests: he admires them as tending, in their 
whole drift, to maintain the exclusive authority of the Scrip¬ 
ture :— 

9 ^ 

The Articles of the Church of England, not consisting much 
of affirmations of Scripture truth as of negations of doctrines un- 
scripturally introiuced into the body of the faith, it is evident that 
their whole drift is to ^maintain the exclusive authority of Scripture, 
and not to limit it by eeleqtion.”— Essay on the Philosophical Evi* 
dence of Christianity^ p. 297.f 

* The Tractarian is not in the habit of using the phrase “ excellent 
churchhis love for his mother is ifot a blind love :— 

“TiU we are stirred up to this religious course, let the Church, our 
Mother, sit still; let her children be content to be in bondage; let us work 
in chains; let us submit to dur imperfections as a punishment; let us go on 
teaching through the medium of indeterminate statements, and inconsistent 
precedents, and piineiplei but paftly developed. We are not better than 
our fathers; let bear to be what Hammond was, or Andrews, or Hooker; 
let us tfnet faint under ^at body of death which they bore about in 
patience, nor shrink from the penalty of sins which they inherited from 
the age before^hem/^/nfrodeir/toit. 

We certainly weye not prepared to be told, from Oxford, that the Anglo- 
CatboHc Church is a body of Aeath^ t. e., an inert, putrescent mass. Eccle¬ 
siastical conservatism is not ^ways fortunate in its selection of arguments 
for keeping things &b they are. 

t In the context of this passage there is a dexterous and bold atten^pt to 
liberalise the Athanasian creed ^ 

Though in the Athanasian creed it is said, conceming the believer, that 
* before all things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith,'—which 
frith it explains to consist in a right notion of ^he Trinity,—we ought not 
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A drift, we undertake to say, that will be new to several of 
our readers. , 

The same doctor of divinity lays it down, irl his ‘ Bampton 
Lectures,’* that “ theological theory ” (undejf limitations wniph 
the reader will find in those same ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ passim )— 

^ “ Constitutes a true and valuable philosophy,—hoi^of Chris¬ 
tianity, properly so called, but of human Christ^nity,—of Chris¬ 
tianity in the world, as it has been acted on bjr the force of the human 
intellect. , 

“ This is the view which I take, not only of our Articles at large, 
but, in particular, of the Nicene and Athanasian creeds, as they 
stand in our ritual, or are adopted into our Articles. If it be. ad¬ 
mitted that the notions on which their several expressions asHlhmded 
are both unphilosophical and unscriptural, it must be reflHered 
that they do not impose those nolions on the faith of the Christian as 
matters of affirmative belief. They only use the terms of the ancient 
theories of philosophy—theories current in the schools at the time 
when they were written, to exclude others more obmmsly injurious to 
the simplicity of the faith.”— Bampton Lectures, p. 378. 

This most learned writer, and, we believe, truly excellent, 
estimable, and very ill-used man, is quite singular (so far as we 
know) in the particular nature and grounds of his attachment to 
the Thirty-nine Articles. A hasty and inattentive tperusal of 
some parts of his wprks might, indeed, almost give the impres¬ 
sion that fie means to write against them j only his own express 
declaration assures us that he can have no such intention. In 
his ‘Observations on Religious Dissent’*(1834), Dr H. writes* 
very strongly against thd spirit of theblogical dogmatism, against 
the error of confounding religion witli theological opinion—an 
error which he conceives to lie at the root of all the great dissen¬ 
sions and mischiefs of Christendom; he shows how. men may 
agree in religion, though dijBFering very widely in opinion j he 
contends that Bible-texts even are not to be taken to prove opin¬ 
ions, that no speculative deductions from the language of Scrip¬ 
ture carry, with them the force of divine tauth^—and when we are^ 
thus prepared to hear him *renounce and denounce the wbole ^ 

to suppose that it states one doctrine as necessary above a]l others, or that 
certain niceties of discrimination, in our View oi a^articular doctrine, arS 
essential criteria of a saving &ith; but that the doctrine of a* Trinity in 
unity, when disencumbered of its unscriptural additions—as indudbg all 
others, or as a comprehensive expression of all Scripiure truth—is neces¬ 
sarily confessed in the true confession of Christianity.” 

Most safe and pleasant dilution! Does, or does not, the Athanasian 
creed meifll what it joyj ? 

# “ The Scholastic Philosophy considered in its relation to Christian < 
Theology.”—(Bampton Lectures for the Year 1832.) 
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system of creeds and articles of belief, we find that he is-all the 
while a perfectly sound and devoted churchman, though on 
grounds oonsiderably' dilFerent from those of some other sound 

and .devotedf churchmen:— 

<■ • 

^‘‘Ilove and admire the Church of England, because I conceive 
it to be constituted on the right basis of religious communion; nei¬ 
ther dogmatic i« its spirit, though the wording of its formularies 
may often carry the sound of dogmatism, but in reality labouring 
throughout in its vocation as a faithful keeper of the \\^,ord of God; 
nor intolerant and sectarian in its zeal, but only desirous of uniting 
as many hearts and voices as possible in one common confession, 
without enacting a rigid and impossible uniformity of opinion from 
indi^lllllljl members of the society,”— Observations on Religious 
25. 

By what very different roads €ifferent minds will sometimes 
arrive at the same conclusion ! 

The church is as little agreed about the meaning of the Arti¬ 
cles as about their authority and value. And the differences of 
churchmen on this matter affect not merely detached and obscure 
points of doctrine—they relate to the great outline principles of 
theology and religion. The world has long heard of the evan¬ 
gelical and high-miurch parties in the Church of England. The 
elassificatcon is incomjilete. We may couat at leijst t)iree dis¬ 
tinctly marked, mutually antagonistic parties, schools or sects, in 
this one Church of Englana:—first, what may be called the 
ecclesiastical party—the Tractarian, Puseyite party as they are 
called by the world-*-tbe Anglo-Catliollcs, as tliey call them¬ 
selves—the party that m&ke much of'church authority, sacra¬ 
mental influences, the apostolical succession, and the powers of 
the priesthood; next, the evanselical party, the Calvinists, the 
men of doctrine, who place saving faitli in the atonement where 
the others place church order and due administration of the 
sacraments; and lastly, .the Frotesiant party, as we would de¬ 
signate them—the party of Reform and Liberalism, of free in¬ 
quiry and right of private judgment. These three agree'in 
belonging to oiie church ; hut they agree in nothing else. When 
we narflAsueh names a» those of the Rev. William Sewell, 
the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, and the Rev. Baben Powell, we 
feel at qnce that thW are representative of three quite different 
religions—three different: philosophies or modes of thought— 
three different interpretations of human destiny and duty, of 
nature and revelation, of the mutual relations of reason, Church 
and Bible. And yet these three clergymen all suljgcribe 'the 
same Articles, administer the same sacraments, use the sijme 
ritual, have received the same Holy Ghost through the same 
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channel of episcopal ordination. They all belong to one and 
the same Church of England; though differing each from the 
others, not on particular theological points’only, but in the whole 
tone and tendency of their respective theological \)pinlons aud 
religious sentiments and ideas. ' * * 

Let us listen to some of the utterances that procee^rom these 
different schools of Anglican theology. Taken for iMtance^, the 
subject of church authority. The twentieth Article de(^lat!>es tliat 
“ the church hath power to decree rites or ceremonies, and autho¬ 
rity in controversies of faith of which authority no exercise 
seems more perfectly legitimate and natural than the framing of 
articles of belief ‘^for the avoiding of diversities of opinionsj and 
the establisliing of consent touching true religion.’’ 4||||||||^i^ 
this autliority of the churdi in controversies of faith, the 

church’s best and wisest frienfts «peaks (somewhat irreverently) 
thus:— 4 

‘‘Our fathers rightly appreciated the value of church unity, but 
they strangely mistook the means of preserving it. Their system 
consisted in drawing up a statement of what they deemed, important 
truths, and in appointing a form of worship and a ceremonial which 
they believed to be at once dignified and edifying. And then they 
])ropoKed to oblige every man, by the dread of legal penalties and 
disqualifications, to^^ubscribe to their opinions and to^conform to 
their files and practices. But they forgot that while requiring 
this agreement, they had themseltes disclaimed what alone could 
justify them in enforcing it,—the possession of infallibility. They 
had parted with the weapon which would b^^ve served them most, ' 
effectually, and strange were the expedients resorted to for supplying 
its place. At one tira^itwas the Apostles’ creed; at anotner the 
decrees of the four first general councils; or, at another, tlfe general 
consent of the primitive church, which formed an authoritative 
standard of such truths as might not be questioned without heresy. 
But though the elephant might still rest upon the tortoise, and the 
toi toiso on the stone, yet since the claim to infallibility was once 
abandoned, the stone itself rested upon nothing. The four first 
councils were appealed to as sanctioning tb#ir ii^terpretaLion of Scrip¬ 
ture, by men who yet confessed that the decisions*of those councils* 
were only of force because they were agreeable to the^Skeripture.* 
Turn wliichever way they would, they sought in vain^or an auiiiofiiy 
in religious controversies: infullibility being ftowhere to be found*, 
it was merely opinion against opinion; and, however Convinced 
either party might be of the truth of its t)wn views, they had no right 
to judge their opponents.”—Rev. Dr Ahnold’s Principles of Church 

Jttforniy 3rd edition, pp, 18-20. 

^ -— — ' ' . 

* It seems extremely doubtful, by the way, whether this clause is not aii 
inlerpolation.—Sec a uotc ou the subject in the 8ih chapter of Blackbume’a* 

* Confessional/ 
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The Archbishop of Dublin is even more severe on “ the sort 
of appeal which is soipetimes made by Protestants” to church 
authority:— ^ 

It must be admi*{ted that the claim of infallibility in the church, 
whennt is distinctly avowed, is at least more consistent—perhaps I 
may say m^re honest—than the sort of appeal which is sometimes 
made by Protestants to the authority of the ‘Universal Church/ 
and which may be characterized by the homely, though expressive 
proverbkl metaphor, of ‘playing fast and loose/”— Archbishop 
Whatbly’s JEnvrs of JRontanism traced to their f)ri^in in Human 
Nature^ p. 187. 

WcjMtik the following, too, a pifece of good, wholesome Pro- 
tesfa]||H||hth, worthy to come from a Protestant clergyman’s 
pen 

“ Though, there neither is, nor can be, consistently with the New 
Testament, any authority to decide what is true doctrine and what is 
heresy, or to claim spiritual dominion over others, yet, as all real 
iaith IB grounded on conviction, there does, and must exist, in every 
man, fallible as he is, such a power to determine the truth^hr/uVn^e^; 
not merely as a right, but as a duty ; not merely as a privilege, but 
as an obligation. His own conscientious conviction, imperfect as it 
may be, but free as it mmt be, exercised according to the best of the 
ability giv^n him, whether great or small, t^us becomes sao^ed to 
him. It is that by which he must be guided in the most intimate 
connexion with Lis own personal* responsibility f not a responsibility 
(as has been unintelligibly contended) of the understanding, but of 
.the will to preserve the,honest use of the understanding. And if the 
inevitable varkties of privat-e judgment be objected, as inconsistent 
with the unity and invariabicness of truth, I reply—truth is indeed 
one and*mi?anaWe, but it not only may, l?ut must, be seen under 
dijferent aspects, and with differe^it degrees of clea7'7iess, by different 
minds. To each it is realised, as far as the nature of the case per¬ 
mits, if he seek and receive it honestly to the best of his ability; not 
resting satisfied in any attainment, but continually striving to advance 
and improve .”—Tradition Unveiled, p. 76. . 


« And yet it is Actrmnely uncerjain whether this Protestant 
• truth bgrgenuine Church-of-England truth. Certain it is, the 
Anglican Church’s disclmmer of “spiritual dominion over others” 
ds by no means uniform. Let us hear some more ‘ Christian 
Morals’'from the Oxford chair of Moral Philosophy; where the 
church’s claim of spiritUEtl dominion is advanced (whither we 
scarcely dare follrfVr it) to the height of bringing down the Deity 
from heaven, and the church’s power becomes a power wluch 
places it almost on adevel with God himself :— ^ 

“These powers (of the church) are very great; they are ef^en 
awful: if not truly conferred by God; they^are blasphemously as- 
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suined by man. I ask you, does this seem to indicate a human 
invention? Impostors, indeed, have endea'^oured to subdue the 
minds of followers by vague threats and promises,* w]^ich cannot 
be proved, of divine iavour. But the promise of communicating 
to man the divine nature itself, of bringing down the Deity 
from heaven, and infusing his own spirit into the spulg^of mor¬ 
tals,—this, which is nothing more thmi the everyiday promise of 
the church, proclaimed and administered by every minister of the 
church every time that he stands by the font, or serves at the altar, 
—is it not so*awful, so tremendous, that we scarcely bear to read U 
written, except in familiar words which scarcely touch the etfr? 
Should we not expect that such ^ lie, if lie it be, if God hfs npver 
sanctioned the oner, must long since have drawn down vjg|||Mmc6 
on the blasphemer, instead of being preserved for 1800 e. 

great and holy treasure, the very palladium of the church, ine^tJor- 
ner-stone of the Christian faith, tne salt of the earth .”—ChrisUan 
Morals^ p. 27. 

“But I will rather suggest the consideration of the vastness of 
the power claimed by the church—a power which places it almost 
on a level with God himself,—the power of forgiving sins by 
wiping them out in baptism—of ti’ansferring souls from heaven to 
hell, without admitting a doubt of it, as when ^ baptised infants,' it 
is said, ‘ dying before they commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved, 
—the power of bringifig down the spirit of God from heaven, and 
incorpo^ting it in the persons of frail and fleshly man. Think, I 
say, of this stupendous power; and •then ask if any human beiim 
could dare to assume it without authority from God himself. It* 
such authority has never been given, then the .church, in every one 
of its most solemn acts, is*guilty of tli^ most frightful blasphemy 
that man can conceive. If it has been given, is it not a fearful 
thing to make light of or dispute it —Cnristian Morals^ p.*247. 


But we have seeii tlmt Dr Afhold, Archbishop Wh^tely, and 
Professor Powell do both dispute and make light of it. And the 
last-named divine evidently thinks it a fearful thing to admit the 
church's claim; and writes a book (^Tradition Unveiled') the 
whole scope of which is to show that the #laiiu is one involving 
j)rinciples that, if sound, would destroy the evidence of Chris¬ 
tianity itself. Yet all these gentlemen lare ciergymeif bf one 
and the same Church of England; and have duly subscribed the 
Thirty-nine Articles framed for the avoiding of diverfi^jties of 
opinions, and for the establishing of <;onsent touching true re¬ 
ligion.* . 


* The bishops themselves are not agreed a$ to what H is that the church 
is founded mv One of our prelates is of opinion that the church is founded 
on hperty of conscience and right of private judgment; for which he is 
sharply rebuked by a right reverend brother, who considers this “ a most 
remarkable sentiment, as ^ling from a Christian clergyman."—See Debate 
ofMjy26, 1810. 
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The of Anglican divines run through the whole of 

Geology. They extend to matters of far deeper and wider con¬ 
cern than t|ie question of the Calvinistic or Arminiau meaning of 
the seventeenw Article, or the morality of Arian subscription, 
or die import of the word person^ or the force and application of 
the damimtory clauses of the Athanasian creed; they go to the 
ve^ pith ana Aarrow of theology and its cognate sciences. 

" For instance: we have been generally accustomed to hear 
that the Bible is the Protestant Christian’s rule .of faith, the 
source and standard of truth in theological doctrine; and that 
the value of the Articles (null in point of ultimate, absolute 
aut^mty) consists in their provableness by the most certain w^ar- 
rani|^Hiply 3pnpture, in their drawing out, into definite and 
systOTmtically arranged propositions, the scattered and unsys¬ 
tematic theological statements of the various books of Scripture. 
We used to be quite sure of this; we had been told it so often, 
and in so many ways; we thought tlrnt this, at all events, was 
sound Protestant and Church-of-England orthodoxy. Yet we 
have latterly been taught to entertain serious doubts about this 
matter. The whole of this theory as to the relations of the Bible 
and the Articles to each other, and to theoWical truth, lias been 
made very questionable. The Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the Unifersity of Oxford, who receives both the Bible ^ind the 
Articles, and loves andcudmires the* Church of England which 
has extracted t^e one from the other, has put the subject of the 
pature and sources of theological doctrine upon an entirely new 
footing:— ^ 

^‘Strictly to speak, in the Scripture itsejf there arc no doctrines. 
What we read there is matter of fact; either fact nakedly set forth 
as it occurred, or fact explained and elucidated by the light of in¬ 
spiration‘cast upon it. It will be thought, perhaps, that the apos¬ 
tolic Epistles are an exception to this observation. If any part of 
Scripture contains doctrinal statements, it will, at any rate, be sup¬ 
posed to be the epistolary. But even this part, if accurately con¬ 
sidered, will not be ftund an* exception. # * * j^ct 

the expOTment*be fairly tried; let riie inveterate idea, that the Epis¬ 
tles afe me doctrinal portion of Scripture, be for a while banished 
from the mend; and let them be read simply as the works of our 
fathers^ iu the faith,-—of men who arc commending us rather to 
the love of Christ than opening our understandings to the mysteries 
of divine knowledge: and, after such an experiment, let each de¬ 
cide for himself whether the practical or the theoretic view of the 
Epistles is the correct one. For my own part, I cannot doubt but 
that the decision wHl be in favour of the practical character of them. 
The speculating theologian will perhaps answer by adducing text 
after text lioin an Epistle, in which he will contend that some dog¬ 
matic truth, some tlieqry, or system, or ‘peculiar view of divine 
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truth, is asserted. But * what is the chaff to the wheat ?’ I appeal, 
from the logical criticism of the Apostle’s words, to their apostolical 
pipirit—from Paul philosophising to Paul preacMog*, ai^d entreating, 
and persuading.*’-r-jBflwpton pp. 374 -d. 

And the Lecturer concludes a passage, too long for quotdtion, 
by requesting that ^ ' 

“ It may be considered whether it was not by such a mode. of in¬ 
ference from the Scripture language, as would convert, the Epistles 
into textual authorities on points of controversy, that the very system 
of the scholastic theologj- was erected.”— Ibid. 

It certainly was by this moile of inference from the Scripture 
language that the system of the Thirty-nine Articles wa|>|||cted, 
and has hitlierto been defended by Anglican churchmemlP^ 

The author of the ‘ Tract,’ No. 90, gives a still severer shock, 
though at a difi’efent point, to our notions about the rule of faith. 
“ Since it is often supposed (p. 8) to be almost a first principle 
of our church that Scripture is ‘ the rule of faith,’ ” he thinks it 
may be well to show, “ by instances from our divines, that the 
application of the phrase to Scripture is but of recent adoption.” 
And he concludes his showing of what he conceives to be the 
Anglo-Catholic doctrine as to the rule of faith, and of the “ very 
great misconceptions to which the phrase gives rise,” by suggest¬ 
ing (])f 11) that “ perhaps its use had better be avoided altoge¬ 
ther for, “ in the’sense in which it is’commonly understood at 
this day, Scripture, it is plain, is not, on Anglican principles, the 
rule of faith.” This writer may well recommend the avoidance 
of the phrase rule of faith, for he throws infinite doubts over the 
thing which the phrase denotes; informing us (p. 7) that the 
Articles do not settle “ who is to decide whether the church in¬ 
terprets Scripture rightly or nofr; vvhat is her mcthoch if any; 
and who is her judge, if any.” 

The thorough want of unity in the bejief and teachings of the 
church extends from theological into ethical science. If articles 
of belief were worth anything for avoiding^ivgrsities of opinions, 
they would assuredly avoid such diversities in reference to the 
fundamental principles of moral scien^, the source Uf* moral 
truth, the rule of moral practice, and the relation% of morality 
to reason and revelation; these are things* of quite ^ much 
moment as the sublimest mysteries of ^leological doctrine. ¥ et 
the church Articles do nothing for us here. Diversities of opin¬ 
ions are not avoided, consent is not established, touching the 
firsh truths of ethical philosophy. We have one Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, in the High-church University, teaching his 
pu^ls that Christianity leaves ethical science precisely where it 
found it, that the two subjects are so distinct that it would be 
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nothing strange or objectionable in a revelation, were we to find 
it speaking thp language of a felse ethical philosophy;—and 
this professor’s sui^cessor in that same chair of moral philosophy 
teaches his pupils that no sound ethical science is to be had at 
all through any other medium than the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church. '•In 1832 the following was the oflScial moral philosophy 
of Oxford:— * 

r » 

Christianity, in fact, leaves ethical science, as such, precisely 
where it.found it. All the duties which ethical science prescribes 
remain on their own footing, not altered or weakened, but affirmed 
and strengthened, by the association of religion. And so independent 
18 th^jdence of ethics of the support and the ennobling which it re- 
ceivoRPom religion, that it would be nothings strange or objec¬ 
tionable in a revelation, were we to find embodied in ns language 
much of the false ethical philosophy which systems may have estab¬ 
lished. . This, I conceive, would appear to those who bear in mind 
the real distinctness of religion and moral science, nothing more 
objectionable than the admission into the sacred volume of d^escrip- 
tions involving false theories of natural philosophy. There is greater 
affinity to revealed truth in the nature of moral philosophy, because 
it has, in common with religion, the happiness of man for its ob¬ 
ject; but a coincidence of object is difierent from an actual agree¬ 
ment in I the means employed. Holiness,,, separation from the 
world, devotion, stillness of tire thoughts and the affections, arc 
the means of religion; ethics afe all activity, dll business. Neither 
will answer the purpose of the otlier. Both are indispensable to the 
perfection and happiness of human nature. « * ★ Nothing is 

more wanted in these days^than an accurate acquaintance with the 
truths of ethics, to disperse the clouds which the prejudices of theolo¬ 
gical tfieory spread over human nature. Doctrines in religion are 
advanced, which could not hold ^eir ground for a moment, if moral 
philosoptiy were duly studied and its truths were practically applied, 
as a basis of Christian truth.” — Da Hampden^s Bampton Lectures^ 
pp. 300-302. • 

In 1840 the yojung^moral philosophers of Oxford were taught 
a quite different sort of ethics:—, 

Ih*aw your notionssof God’s commands from your reason, and 
your reasoif may^logically err; from your conscience, and your 
conscience is too often the voice of your own corrupt desires; from 
calculations of expediency, and how can you sum up the items ? 
from human la\^s, and as human they arc fallible; from general 
sentiments, and they also are human, and the majority of men are 
not wise and good, but ignorant and bad; from the declarations 
of a self-chosen teacher, as in popery, but your choice will be as 
erroneous as your own moral character is defective; from the 
Bible, but the interpretation of the Bible, if left to your own in- 
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religion, has had a feir and sufficient trial, and it has distinctly 
failed;—^failed .with iHcreasing distinctness the longer it has been 
tried; failed^ as ii^ tire nature of things it was predoomed to fail. 
The only quite effectual way of avoiefing diversities of opinions 
wouH be to avoid thinking; a remedy of more than dubious 
practicabfiity. ^^o long as men are capable of thought, they will 
thinkand so long as they are fallible, they will think erro¬ 
neously (the notion of a fallible church which is never in the 
wrong is only a fiction of the Anglican theology); 'and so Ipng 
as men err, they will err in different directions—error being 
manifold, while truth alone is one., Nature has not enacted any 
canons for the avoiding of diversities of opinions, and the estab- 
lishin^of consent toucdiing matters that do not admit of sensible 
or mathematical demonstration. Her only act of uniformity is 
that general law of mind, in virtue of which truth, in the long 
run, IS greater and stronger than error,—gathers to itself, with 
the slow and silent lapse of time, an ever-growing amount of free- 
thoughted assent,—and impresses a pervading family likeness on 
the mental convictions of careful and impartial thinkers. Neither 
with articles, nor without them, need we hope for men’s precise 
and full consent touching any other than demonstrable truth. 
“ So longj” says Jeremy Taylor,* “as men have such variety of 
principles, such several constitutions, educations, tempers and 
distempers, hopes, interests, and. weaknesses,"degrees of light and 
degrees of understanding, it is impossible all should be of one 
mind: and what is impossible to be done is not necessary it 
should be done.” He mig^t have added, that what is impossible 
to be done it is worse than unnecessary to make a false pre¬ 
tence of doing. The mischiefs of diversity of opinion may be 
estimated differently by different minds: but there cannot well 
be a difference among honest men about the mischiefs of a loose, 
quibbling and unveracious use of language. The latitude of 
moral principle which compulsory articles of belief inevitably pro¬ 
duce, is a more rgal ^d formidable evil than the latitude of 
opinion which they vainly try to pyevent. 

We not altogethy concur in the views of some of our 
church refo^ers as to the precise nature of the remedy to be 
applied to this evih We neither recommend, nor do we at all 
earnestry desire, any specific alteration in the church’s creeds 
and articles: we do not* even desire revision with a view to 
alteration. Sueff a reform (supposing, for argument’s sake, that 
errors exist in the Anglican theology, the alteration of which 

would be a reform) •would be beyond measure difficult of achieve- 

< 
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meftt; would iuiiict gratuitous pain oh the minds of those pfOr- 
sohs who believe their theology, as it now is, to he completely 
and precisely true, and of saving efficacy arfd necessityand it 
would be utterly ineffectual as a measure of relief and efnatuil- 
pation to conscience. The relief would be terapofary, and it 
would be partial. It would be a relief to-day| and a burden 
again to-morrow. It would be a relief to some, and pot (0 
others: it would thoroughly and permanently satisfy none. 
Tlieological*improvement is not the desiderutUnii for theological 
error is not the grievance. The grievance is not theological but 
moral. It is not that the Artiwes contain mistakes, but that 
clergymen are led into temptation—the temptation of laxily 
assuming the truth of them without thought, and dishonestly 
professing assent to them without belief: it is not erroneous 
doctrine we wish to put an end to, but bribery and intimidation. 
No imaginable kind or degree of theological improvement 
(still supposing improvement to be possible) could rationalise 
the mechanical, artificial way of avoiding diversities of opinions 
and establishing consent touching true religion: for, in the 
exact proportion in which subscription might be made, by such 
improvement, less objectionable, it would become less necessary. 
The more reasonable^ the theology, the less reasoiijible the 
bribed and extorted assent; and, by the time we had maximised 
the credibility of our* Articles of faith, and realised the heau ideal 
of a national creed so clear that all could understand it, and 
so true tliat no sane and thoughtful man could help believing 
it, the motives for a compulsory subscription would have reached 
the point of exhaustion sueli subscription could only bp ren¬ 
dered harmless by a process that would at the same time render it 
needless. • 

It is not, then, a mending of theology that we desiderate*, 
Imt liberty of prophesying; that liberty of prophesying which 
would leave every teacher and preacher in the nation's church 
free to utter, in liis own best way, his^owp best, Sincerest, 
l)rofoundest thoughts; that liberty of prophesying*which so many 
of the church’s best men, from Jeremy Tfiylor emwnwa^a^ have 
desired and pleaded for,—the want of which kept ^ilton from 
entering the service of the church, and has driven inahy good 
men out of it and made many others miserable and self-degraded 
in it—dragging out existence in the mute, inglo^fious martyrdom 
of an unbelieving or half-believing conformity (enforced under 
penalty of -martyrdom of a sharper sort); that liberty of pro¬ 
phesying which, leaving the utterances of conviction unfettered, 
would enable the religious teacher to defend religious truth with 
a new energy and persiiasiveness, free from the paralysmg con- 
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sciousness that his auditors may all the while have their shrewd 
doubts of his sincerity; and which would thus, we believe, do in- 
conceivablyemore^ than any other single reform that could be 
specified, to raise the intellectual character of the churches teach¬ 
ings^ and widen and deepen its moral influence on the people^s 
heart The reform, we propose would be a very simple one; 
might be effected with wonderful economy of trouble, and at an 
extremely small expense of disturbance to existing interests and 
opinions. Everything else might continue just as it is; clerical 
education might remain unaltered; episcopal examination might 
still precede admission to the clerical office; the Articles might 
be kept in a state of oomplete preservation, without the change 
of a letter (they must always have an historical use and value, 
as landmarks in the progress of the human mind); subscription 
itself need not be quite abolished:—the one only change required 
would be to enact that subscription should be sub&eqiient to ordi¬ 
nation instead of prior to it, and optional instead of compulsory- 
For ourselves, we remain, through all this conflict of parties 
and opinions, Protestants, in our humble way, of the old school; 
determined, to the best of our ability, to assert the right, dis¬ 
charge the duty, and enjoy the satisfactions of free inquiry and 
private judgment. We build our faith still on the old foundation 
—whicli,' though old, we believe is yet good as new in point 
of wear—that, if all honest jnen^s opiniona had free course and 
utterance, the true opinions would gradually work their way into 
a natural and bene^cent ascendency over the false ones; the 
plainer and more directly; practical truths would come out into 
their due prominence ana relief, while matters of doubtful dis¬ 
putation were relegated to the private researches of the specula¬ 
tive and learned; a'living un^n of free minds, in great and 
simple principles, might gradually take the place of that me¬ 
chanical, external, dead-level uniformity of profession which is 
not really union at ail:-—and, on the whole, though much 
ignorance and error might still remain, our national church and 
state would gain infinitely in tliat orthodoxy which consists in 
right-pvndedness* P. 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND ITS POETS. 

Art. II.— 1. Etudes de Moeurs et de Critime sur les Poitgs 
Latins de la Decadence. Par M. Desire Nisard. Paris, 
1834. 

2 . Geschichte der Romischen lAteratur, Von *J. C. F. B’ahr. 
Karlsruhe, 1832. 

3. liistoire ftomaine. Par M. Michelet. Bruxelles, 1841. 

^HE curious problems of literature as the expression of a 
nationality on the one hand, and as a modifying infiuence 
on the other, and the iraportanl consequences which result from 
these investigations, are wholly attributable to modem criticism. 
True, that, of old, poet^ was said to “ soften manners and pre¬ 
vent men from being fierce,” and doubtless the wise men saw 
the potent influences of literature in the general result, but they 
did not trouble themselves much with analysing its effects. 
Be this as it may, the tracing of national influences on litera¬ 
ture—the analysis of those peculiar conditions which the age 
impressed on it—how it modified and directed it—bow it 
fostered its faults, and how it necessitated its forms—these 
were questions entirely overlooked by them. 

Yet, jvhile up to tbfe'^resent time Art has uniformly 1)een re¬ 
garded as something* aoove* all temporary influences—-while it 
has been uniformly looked up to as the mirror of eternal Truth 
(one of the pompous imbecilities into which ignorance has led 
the critics), modern criticism has irrefragably shown that it is 
very much subject to temporary influences ; that inasmuch as 
Art, and poetry in particular, is the collective voice of an fipoch, 
it must necessarily partake of tlie peculiarities of that epoch. 
If it speaks the epoch’s language, no less does it spealrwith its 
ideas. “ La litt^rature est d’abord,” says Michelet, “ la con¬ 
science d’une nationalite. Le peuple est unifi6 en un homme.” 
Is not this man the creature of his pge ? Is he not modified by 
its various conditions-—geogr^hical, mor^l, pfalitical, and reli¬ 
gious ? And can his song, nis poem, be free from such<i^difi- 
cutions? It were a waste of logic to protre it. 

If, then, in all poets, even the highest, we ‘see cfrtain con¬ 
ditions of their time surrounding the eternal substance of their 
greatness—if we see that they are ntt “ mirrors of eternal 
truth,” but mirrors of their age, a new light breaks in upon us, 
a neiy torch is placed in our hand whereby we may penetrate 
into much of the darkness and obscurity of the past, and also 
penetrate into certain unexplained regions of Art itself. Towards 
this desirable object we cannot do better than introduce to the 
Voi. XXXVIII. No. I.,* D 
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reader the valuable work of M. Nisard, mentioned at the head 
of this ajrtiele., It is an ingenious attempt to explain the private 
life of the ^omat^ under some of its more neglected aspects 
by means of contemporary poets, and at the same time to ex¬ 
plain the peculiarities of these poets by the manners and insti¬ 
tutions i^hich ipfluenced them. 

.“In-studying the prose writers of the Decline and Fall,” remarks 
M, Nisard in his preface, “one thing has always struck me, and this 
is, that, with few exceptions, no mention is ever made 'of the inter¬ 
nal and domestic life of the Bomans. Moralists and critics devote 
the greater portion to the exposition sud discussion of systems of 
philosophy, to logical subtleties, or prescriptions forj the practice of 
literature and the bar. In the historians, the revolutions of govern¬ 
ment, seditions of the army, constitution of the empire, manners of 
men in power, portraits of princes, the people and the court consi¬ 
dered as two ^stractions, all these purely political matters occupy 
exclusively the sagacity of the historian, and alone fill his pages. 
In neither do we find the study of manners, properly so called, nor 
that curiosity for the small domestic details which forms one of the 
most decided tastes of our epoch, and which has almost earned for 
itself the name of a science. They remain on the heights, and do not 
descend to the domestic hearth; they speculate on generalities, and 
overlook, individuals, unless those indivi^tuils are Csesars, or im¬ 
portant political personages. This is^ not the place to inquire into 
the causes of these omisrfons; I wish only to btate a fact which has 
doubtless also struck others, and which leaves a certain void in the 
mind after reading these prose writers. 

“ On the other hand, in /studying the poets of the same epoch, and 
especially those who have written vers de fantaisie, poems, im¬ 
promptus, epigrams, every species whiefi, adthough subject to the 
rules of composition and taste, are not, properly speaking, works of 
art, such us are epics, odes, &c., I have often, with all the pleasure 
surprise can bestow, met with precious revelations of the anecdotical 

f art of Romau history during the first two centuries of the empire. 

t is these discoveries I have assembled in the present work, com¬ 
pleting them, of course, by alt the analogous details I have been 
able to ^d elsewhere in tfie prose writers.” 

And he further obsirves, with reference to the plan of his 
work: 

“ As it appeared to me ^hat the different institutions, manners, and 
habits, of which I have here and there found characteristic traits, 
had exercised a sovereign influence on the talents and characters of 
certain poets, I thought it would be consistent with true criticism, as 
well as piqumt to the reader, to consider each poet with regard to 
the peculiar influence under ifdiich he wrote, and to give thehistory 
of an institution at the same time with the biography of a writer who 
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Imd been more or loss profoundly marked by the effects of tbis insti- 
tutiou. It was thus that, having found tljat theoretical stoicism 
spoiled the mind of Persius ; that habits of declatq&tion gave a false 
M'aruith to the sober and severe genius of JuveW j that the popu¬ 
larity of public readings converted the precious poetical faculty of 
Statius into a muse of epithalamiums and saturnalian dinpers j that 
the social inferiority of the poet at Rome undei*» the Ciesars, his 
renown and poverty, his honours at court and destitution at. home, 
his rank at the theatre and threadbare toga, made of Martial (a 
witty poet, fhoro honest than the world gives him credit for) a flat¬ 
terer and a beggar;—I collected under uie name of Persius all that 
1 could meet with oonceniing fanatics or charlatans; under that 
of J uvenal everything concerning declamation; under that of Statius 
the whole history of the grandeur and decline of public readings; 
and under that of Martial all the distresses, anxieties, and contra¬ 
dictions of a poor poet. Meanwhile, the biography of each poet 
mingles with these details, enlivens and throws light upon them, and 
reduces them from mere erudition to make them acting causes, in 
my mind, at least, if not in the execution. It will be seen, more¬ 
over, that I frequently borrow from one details which assist me in 
completing the study of another. Thus Persius helped me to ex¬ 
plain Seneca; Seneca, Statius; Statius, Juvenal; Juvenal, Martial; 

.—or rather, all these poets will have helped me to explain each 
other." ^ , 

Such is the plaii of liis work, and,worthily is it executed. 
The conception alone evinces a true and impojtant view of the 
matter, and we can warrant the reader's ,being delighted with 
the execution of it. In spite of the piultiplicity and variety of 
materials, the unity of its intention maintains an unity of effect, 
and consequently the work is a whole, not a mere collection of 
essays, and the Attest introduqjlion to the study of the epoch 
and its poets. In carrying out his design he has one method 
which applies to every subject. He first seizes the general 
character of the poet’s works, and then seeks the link which 
exists between this poet and the particular influence which has 
determined or modified his vocation; Hfb then explains* as far 
as possible, the different sffares which the poet's libation, 
masters, social position, and character,liave had in the forma¬ 
tion of his talents. He criticises the poet, but he atsq considers < 
him as a man of an epoch, controlled and modified* by “ la 
iatalitb bonne ou mauvaise de cette dpoque.” 

It is in this point of view that these poet^are alone worthy 
of serious attention, except to scholars and idlers, for it needs 
no ghost, not even “ the buried majesty of Denmark,’’ to 1^11 us 
that these writers have purely a factitious inter#st, Viewing 
them with respect to their intrinsic merits, we honestly must 
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place them very low on the steeps of Parnassus. They have 
none of that inspiration which, sprindne from an absorbing 
faith—-from .a pasiionate sympathy with the beautiful, and an 
irr<esistible impulse to create it, is always the first characteristic 
of the highest and primitive poets—the Homers, Dantes, 
Chaucerd, and Shaksperes; nor have they that conscious and 
critical, but stul intense feeling of art and yearning of ambi¬ 
tion, winch distinguish the second class of poets—the Virgils, 
Miltons, Tassos, Calderons, Wordsworths, &c.; nor have they 
the perfection of tixinutia and external graces of the artificial 
poets*—the Boileaus, Popes, &c. ^Fortunate classics ! they owe 
their* immortality to the accident of their language ; their own 
littleness has become great by partaking of the grandeur of 
their immortal country! 

They were puny poets—but they were Romans. Their song 
is a weak falsetto^ tawdry, florid, and wearisome ; but every 
breath that stirs their harps is a breeze from the seven hills, 
and so ■“ makes music to the ear.” They have little beauty- 
less faith; little art, but abundant artifice. They have no 
religion (which is the soul of art), enforce a questionable mo¬ 
rality in a corrupt language, and their claims to admiration on 
the poetical score are very scanty. The great artists of anti¬ 
quity had used up the grand blocks of ifi^ble from whi«h they 
carved their works ; for .their descendants nothing remained but 
the chips, and ii?, some cases the mere dust. A new quarry was 
the only thing which„could yield materials; this they could not 
discover, for they were npt great poets. 

Great poets ! how could they be ? Rome had never anything 
beyond'a literature of imitation, not even in its best days j the 
mission of Rome was not a literary one.* Its rank in history 
is high—Its influence on humanity unmistakeable; but that in¬ 
fluence did not spring from its literature—that mission was 
accomplished by Greec'e, and Rome can well afford to let her 
retain the glory. Rome, as its name implies, was Force—Pw/xu 
— not the force of intellect, but the force of conquest and 
legislaf^ien. She can afibrd to place her law beside the poetry 
of Greece. Honour th both I But Rome, having no philoso¬ 
phy, had jih poetry—all was imitation ; it neither introduced 
new ideRs or new forms—it appropriated those of others. 

“It is the destiny of Rbme,” says M. Nisard, rather paradoxi- 

‘ ' . . .. . V ii I . . 1.1 . . . . . . . .. . I 

* “ Le Clephte, aprfes le combat cbante sur la mont s(^taire. Le Ro- 
main, rentr^ dans sa ville avec son butin, chicane le senat, pr^te a ndure, 
plaide et dispute. Ces^ habitudes sont celles du jurisconsulte; il interroee 
grammaticalement la l^ttre de la loi pour en tirer son avantage. RieSi de 
moins po^tique que tout cela.*'— Michelet, HisU RomainCi liv, ii, v, 4. 
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cally, in religion, in laws, and in literature, to live by borrowing. 
She has nothing initiative, nothing original, jbut her sword/’ 

This applies to her most flourishing pefiod; but when Virgil, 
Ovid, Lucretius, Horace, and Catullus bad exhausted the epos, 
the stories, the philosophy, and the amatory tenderness (of 
imitation) what remained for successors? ^Nothing but the 
introduction of a new poetry by throwing imitation and Grpek 
aside. But could they do this f Was the age ripe for this ?— 
No ; and fbr this reason. 

Poetry has invariably one of two tendencies. Disgusted 
with the present, in which its ideal is degraded, it either flies to 
the past or to the future. It sighs over the golden age, over 
the primitive simplicity and energetic virtues of the ^past, or 
it looks with eager eyes into the dim future, when progression 
will have brought perfection, and it shapes this'plastic future , 
into the harmonious proportions of its imagination. 

Neither of these unique tendencies could find voice in Rome 
under the empire. That mightjf empire was now crumbling to 
dust; the whole social organization was one of corruption and 
decay : and yet, however disgusted with the present, the poets 
could not resort to the past, for they had no sympathy with it; 
they had no admiration for the old republican virtues^Uo know¬ 
ledge *of national traditions, no reverent sentiments of ancestry. 
They were foreigners themselves, Macedonians, Carthaginians, 
Spaniards, Etrurians, &c. Their ancestors were not Roman— 
their traditions were not Roman. The past was lifeless and soul- ’ 
less to them ! But, above all, there was no Roman people—no 

i )ublic to address. The empire retained its unity, bi^t it was 
leterogeneous; it was the abode of many nations, but no people. 
The true Roman people, as life most poetical of historians ob¬ 
serves, “avait laiss6 ses os sur tons les rivages. Des camps, 
des urnes, des voies eternelles, voild tqut ce qui devait Tester de 
lui/’* Rome, depopulated of her sons, recruited herself with 
enfranchised slaves, and sons of slavcwj, gathered from all 
quarters of the globe. The Gaul, the African; the Spaniard,* 
and the Greek, though endowed with*citizenship, 9o«ld not * 
form a people, and without a people there is no un;bty of feeling, ^ 
of tradition, of sympathy. Observe, also, {hat, depriyed of a* 
public, and driven to address a coterie formed of tne emperor 
and court favourites, even if they had possesped national sym¬ 
pathies, they would have thereby been forced to stifle them, as 
these emperors and courtiers themselves were mostly foreigners. 


^ Michelet, Hisioire Romaine, liv. iii. 
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and naturally averse to any attachment to the republic. What 
materials for poptry, then, had the past to offer ? None. 

But if the past wasxjlosed to them, not less so was the future. 
Thte horrible mass of corruption which society exhibited wrung 
from fhem an occasional sarcasm or sonorous declamation ; but 
no one lobked tq tbe future for the remedy—no hope gleamed 
through the gloom of misery. Carpe diem! seemed the uni¬ 
versal cry; and in truth, when we consider the spectacle of that 
society, we are little inclined to wonder thereat. ‘When the 
empire was bought and sold to the highest bidder, and the 
unfortunate purchaser murdered a(ter a few days of tremulous 
possession—when the illimitable despotism of the emperors and 
favourites could make and unmake the fortunes of subjects at 
their will—when all things trembled with uncertainty, and 
every wanton vice unblushingly tempted the senses, we do not 
wonder at men resigning themselves to the enjoyment of the 
fleeting moment, reeiless of the fate of humanity, careful only 
to preserve themselves; we do not wonder at every infamy, at 
the treachery of friends, at the reign of sensuality, at the poet 
under torture accusing his own mother in the faint hope of being 
pardoned.* No; the present moment is alone certain—“ stay, 
thou art passing fair ”—the next is uncertain. What, then, can 
the future bring ? Demand of the philo'sbphers what rftnedy 
they see for present evils—what is their ans'iver ? The Epicu¬ 
reans answer, " Carpe diem !” Demand of the stoics, and Se- 
' neca answers “ Die /I' Suicide is the only remedy ! Demand 
of Juvenal; he answers, ‘{ Retire to the sacred mount” These, 
only these, are the remedies! Were there none, then, who 
looked to the future ? Yes, the Christians, and they were to 
govern that future ! » 

“ Tacite ne sait que dire de I’association nouvelle. II nc connait 
les Chretiens que pour avmr illumind de leurs corps en flamme Ics 
fetes et les jarmns de Nero.” f 

I But the poetp had tfo sympathy with these Christians—they 
, had no sympathy with anything beyond the moment’s enjoy¬ 
ment; Ihey had no fahh in their own religion, none in the 
.Christian. • » 

“ Quaiid les religions sont tombees, que reste-t-il k faire 1 L’hommc 
est bien forc6 d’accepter Id vie presente telle qu’elle est: le sage 
cherche k la passer’ avec le moindre tourment possible; I’insense la 
pspille et la devore. Alors viennent ces epoques si marquees dans 
rhistoire, de passions rafflndes, de volupt^ fren^tique et de melan- 
cholie profonde, d’incredulite et de superstition.” J . 

• Lucan. t Michelet, Intro, h llHht, Universelle, 

J De rHumanite, pan Pierre Leroux, i, p. 5C. , 
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Ab these poets could not therefore resort to the past, nor look 
to the future, they were restricted to the present; but as the 
present is never ideal or poetical, “ as no age wfts ever romantic 
to itself,” * they were forced to work on trie only materials it 
afforded, viz., satire, scandal, jests, saturnalia, See. These suf¬ 
fice for Phsedrus, Martial, Juvenal, and Persius j but Seneca, 
Lucan, and Statius not having an aptitude for satire, and being 
endowed with poetical feelings, were obliged to relinquish the 

& resent, and to work on such materials as the past offered them. 

[cnce their cold and faithless mythology, hence their pedantry, 
hence the torturing of their language into new and unheard-of 
combinations, to express old ideas, and to hide their poverty 
with glitter ; a circumstance which has given employment to so 
many illustrious commentators, who have thought the labour of 
a life well bestowed in settling these disputed readings. 

“ Ciel que d’fecrits et de disquisitions, 

De mandements, et d’expheations 

Que Ton explique encore —peur de ientendre! ” 

In turfling to Mr Nisard’s work with these views, we are 
struck with the sound, though restricted, criticism, and the 
fruits of long and conscientious study which pervade it. With 
considerable eruditiaa, he has been preserved from the vices of 
pedantry, or verbaj criticism, by a constant attention to the 
higher purposes of literature, so that liis learning is relieved by 
liveliness and point, which never degenerate into flippancy. We 
are, however, constantly reminded of the journalist and reviewer, ‘ 
by a piquancy and reference to the Y>re5ent time very unusual 
in such works.f We*will follow him in his course as briefly as 
the subject permits, hoping that the slight whet we shall give 
the reader’s a])petite may incife him to the devouring of the 
work itself. 

With Pheedrus or the Tratmtion,*M.. Nisard commences. 
Phsedrus is so rarely read except in schools by the first lispers 
of Latin, or else for the purpose of a Comparison with Lafon-, 
taine, that there is almost al little interest felt* in hu works as 
was felt by his contemporaries, to wh»se neglect of fSiem we * 
shall subsequently advert. Our author has nascrtheless con-^ 
trived to write a most interesting essay, solely by segarding 
him in connexion with his age. Th» Fables of Phsedrus, it is 
worthy of remarking, form the one isolated monument of Ro- 

• Carlyle, 

t M. Niaard formerly wrote in the Journal des Nationulj Rtvut 

departs &c. He also contributed the articles on Early French Literature, # 
on Victor Hugo, and Lamartine to this Review. 
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man literature for the three-quarters of a century which inter¬ 
vened betwixt its most flourishing age, under Augustus, and 
the age of deeline.Except these fables there appeared no 
poems, no prose writings; a complete silence reigned “ hormis 
tod^ois dans les chaires, od Ton enseigne k grand bruit I’art 
oratoire.*l Phaedrus himself wrote but little, and at great inter¬ 
vals, Schwab (TiVa Phadri) confidently assigns the periods 
of composition of the several books. Thus, according to him, the 
first and second were written during the government .of Sejanus; 
the third during that of Caligula; and the fourth and fifth 
during that of Claudius. But we need not point out how ex¬ 
tremely conjectural are all such classifications—how unsatis¬ 
factory except to commentators; and no doubt M. Nisard would 
unpityingly satirise them, as he does all such laborious trifles. 

The neglect he suffered at the hands of his contemporaries has 
> been matter of great and furious.discussion—so muen so indeed 
that it has been maintained with learning and plausibility that the 
fables of Phsedrns are modern.* It is indeed surprising that 
Quinctilian, who, in his enumeration of all the Roman poets 
{Inst. Or. X, 1), has mentioned names the most insfgnificant, 
poets of whose writings not a trace is left, should have entirely 
omitted Phadrus, and that throughout his works he never once 
mentions him ;t but it is still more surprising that Seneca, who 
lived nearer his time, should, while enjoining a certain Polybius 
to write fables, not only omit the name of Pheedrus, but actually 
. assert this to be h form of poetry hitherto untried by Roman 
“non audeo te usqhe eo producere, ut fabellas quoque et 
^sopeos logos, inlentatum Romanis ingeniis opus, solita tibi 
venustate connectas.”! M. Nisard, alluding to this passage, 
says,— 

“ SCn^qiDe ecrit ^ un aflranchi puissant, ct le flatte en omettant le 
nom de Pn^dre, et en persuadant au favori qu’il sera le premier et le 
seul fabuliste romain.’' ‘ 


We differ here widely, If, as<we contend, Phsedrus was un- 
♦ known except to a few of his frien^ls, there could have been no 



•Compare Nfchtr&^ezu Suher’s TAeorietier Schonen Kilnste,vi,31, 36, 
‘37, where the silence of the ancients and the suspicion of genuineness is 
discussed. * See also Lemaire’s edition of Phsedrus, vol. i, 185; Sur les 
qutttre MSS,{ and De Anti^v. Script.; fUrther, Bahr’s Geschichte der 
Jttimischen Lit. 313. are surprised at M. Nisard’s making no allusion to 
this question. 

t We were so surprised at this remark in M. Nisard that we went through 
Quinctilian to ascertain if it was not hastily said. We can, however, confirm 
, it 

t Consol, ad. Polyb. 
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flattery in Seneca’s silence; but if Phiedrus was known at all 
to the reading public, Seneca would never ,have dared to found 
his flattery on so gross and open a falsehood. 

These are the negative arguments which cast a doubt on t^e 
genuineness of Pheedrus. On the other hand, the only/two 
notices that have come down to us are so precise as otte would 
think to settle the dispute. Martial demands his muse of his 
friend— 

iEmulatur improbi jocos, Phaedri.”* 

And Avianus, in a letter to Theodosius, " Phsedrus etiam par¬ 
tem aliquam quinque in libello^ resol vit.” Such are the external 
evidences pro and con. “ Non nostrum est tantas componere 
lites !” But we think the internal evidence of style is or more 
weight than either ; and that the negative evidence only proves 
how very little he was known to his countrymen. 

“ II touche ddjd k la decadence,” says M. Nisard, par un cer¬ 
tain gofit pour les mots de la vieille langue, et pqur les patois provin- 
ciaux quoiqu’il en soit tr^s sohre. Mais je dols dire qu’il y appar- 
tient prcsque entier^ment par un emploi affecte et contmuel de 
I’abstrait pour le concret, oe qui donne ^ sa poesie un faux air de 
prose, et change sa gravity en froideur. Ainsi au lieu de dire long 
cou, il dit la longenr du cou, colli longitude; au lieu de ‘ mal- 
heureux, tu n’eprouverats pas cet affront,’ ton malheur n’epTouverait 
pas cet affront. . • , 

* Nec banc repulsam tua sentiret calamita|.* ” 

1 That he had but little reputation we roAy gather from his 
perpetual and complacent reliance on posterity. 

“ Car un poete,” as M..Nisard observes, “qui compte tant sur la 
posterite, est probablement peu gdte par ses contemporains. Phedre 
cri appelle sans cesse, comme le juste inconnu et maltrait 6 d unc 
autre vie; preuve qu’il n’est pas content de sa place dans c'elle qi.” 

We may gather it also from his perpetual railings at the envy 
of others at their not seeing the pronindity ot his meaning,' 
from his flattering himself that if* not read then, posterity will 
at least have more discemmeivt. 

“ Quern si leges 5 Isetabor : sin autem minds; 

Habebunt certd, quo se oblectent post;ieri.”f • 

These, and the plaints of “ neglected genius ’’ with which the 
illustrious obscure have from time immemorial consoled them¬ 
selves for the contempt of their contemporasries—^the safety 
valves of unsatisfied conceit—these all indicate in Phaedrus a 
want of popularity. 

• tib. iii, ep. 20. Oheerve that Phaedrua himself calls his fables “jocos.” 
—“ Fictis jocari nos meminerit fabulis.” 

+ I’rolog., Ub. iii. 
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Was tbis neglect deserved ? We think not. Phsedrus ad¬ 
dressed a people in a language by which they were not to be 
moved. He was in a false position. We trace the causes of 
l^ls neglect, first, to the neglect into which poetry itself had 
falku (shown by bis being the only writer during so long a 
period)', and secondly, to the very mildness of his genius being 
inadequate to arrest the attention of a public craving sensation 
above all things. Pheedrus is a satirist; under the form of 
apologue he gently satirises vices and vanities, and preaches a 
sententious twaddling morality. Was a mind of this calibre 
the one to produce an efiect on the sensual, degraded Romans 
under Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, or Nero ? After coming 
from the amphitheatre—after rousing their sensations by the 
sight of ^ gladiator fight, or the exciting cry of Christianas ad 
Leones ! were they likely to be moved by the mild and feeble 
Phsedrus ? If read, it is probable that the satires made no 
more than a momentary impression, and that one of ennui. 
When Juvehal and Persius thundered their denunciations at 
existing vices, they hit hard blows, and aroused attention by the 
loudness of their war-whoop ; or when Martial gave a sting, 
heightened with an obscenity, they could listen and laugh ; but 
Phsedrus, alas I remained a “ feeble forcible,” whom nobody 
regarded. ■*' » 

We do not regard this as the whole secret of his neglect, but 
it is a great p^rt thereof; many influences we are incapable of 
appreciating must (lave been at work, nor must we omit what 
M. Nisard has advance^ : 

• 

Depuis Auguste, et grace k son exeniple, la poesie est devetiue 
un 6tal. La poesie etait un art, avant qu^Auguste en fit un itat. 
Mais apr^s lui on sera po^te lorsqu’il y aura chance d^obtenir de 
la liberatite du prince des maisons de campagnes, de fins diners et 
des offices de courtisan, Otez I’empereur jo ne vois pas quelle 
tnuse inspirattioe reste k 'RomeJ* 

He then reviews, the Emperors Tiberius, Caligula, and 
Claudius, showing how adverse Jthey were to letters. 

Fiv*tKer it must be, confessed, that the merits of Phsedrus 
were not of a nature to captivate his contemporaries. A sim¬ 
ple, lucid manuet of telling his story—quickness and brevity of 
repartee, and transparent clearness and neatness of style, of 
which Mr Hallam spealcs enthusiastically'*^—these have been 
his passport to posterity, though of little value in his own lime. 

* “ He possesses a.perfection of elegant beauty which yery few have ri¬ 
valled. No word is out of its place, none is redundant, or could be ch^inged 
for the better. His perspicuity and ease make everything appear unpre¬ 
meditated, yet everything is wrought by consummate art.”»—Aft. o/Europtj 
iv, 406. 
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But his wit is feeble, his satire without sting, and his morality 
unexceptionable for copybooks! As a iabulisj: his rank is 
very low, for, as Dr Johnson well remarks of his imitator Gay, 
he 18 a writer of tahs, not fables. He had not the symbolical 
imagination which enabled iEsop so exuuisitely to make^the 
human identify itself with the animal—tne one so inferpene- 
trated by the other, that each example serred for both, or 
either; a parallel instance to which may be seen in Hogarth’s 
* Actors Dressing for Performance,' where two old women are 
snipping a cat’s tail for some blood which is wanted, and catch¬ 
ing it in a basin; here the ludiprous expression of astonished in¬ 
quiry and indignant pain—-the perplexity of tlie cat as to the 
philosophy of this matter, mingled with her pain at the opera¬ 
tion, is so thoroughly human, without at the same time sacri¬ 
ficing one iota of the truth of feline physiognomy, that we are 
lost in laughing wonderment at the artist’s power. This power 
Phsedrus has no glimpse of. His animals, like those of Casti 
(Animali Parlanii), are merely human beings called by the 
names of animals, in whose nature the examples do not parti¬ 
cipate. Thus in the fable of the two mules, one of which car¬ 
ries money and walks with head erect, making a clatter with the 
bell suspended to his neck— 

* “ Cels^ ccrvicc eminet 

Clarum^ue colld jactat tintinabnlum.” 

And the other, who carries grain, and follows* modestly and 
quietly— * 

“ Comes quieto sequitur et plhcido gradu.” 

We read here no chardcteristic of two mules—they are two 
abstractions of the haughty aqd humble in human nature. 
Phasdrus went the wrong way to work. He did not, as ^sop, 
watch animals, and from tiheir actions deduce a moral or a satire 
for mankind; but, having elaborated his satire, he then selected 
(with insufficient knowledge) the animals to illustrate it. Phse- 
drus had the Roman curse upon Kim of hnitation. The form 
of his poetry was an accident, * His predecessors had exhausted 
almost every form of imitation from the^Greek—the ap(?logue 
alone remained, and he seized it as a last cesourte—can we 
wonder at his failure ? 


The " tragedies attributed to Seneca" form’the second sub¬ 
ject of our author’s inquiry. The dispute as to their author¬ 
ship, which has so often agitated the luriou^ inkstands of com- 
meittators, M. Nisard does not presume to settle; but, after 
criticising with acuteimss the pretensions of others, attributes 
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them to Seneca the philosopher, upon abundant internal evi¬ 
dence.* The distinct mention by Quinctilian carries convic¬ 
tion with usin quoting a verse irom the Medea, he cites it as 
ut Medea apud' Senecam”—Seneca, without Qualification, 
wolidd of course mean the celebrated Stoic. A. W. Schlegel, 
in his dsnal ti^nchant style, says, ludicrously enough, “ Their 
claim to this title appears doubtful to me ; perhaps it is founded 
merely on the. circumstance of Seneca appearing in Octavia in one 
of theie^lays (!!!); but this would lead one to draw a different 
conclusion (1 !).t The absurdity of this “ perhaps” is not less 
amusing than the sagacity whic^ would lead him to draw a dif¬ 
ferent conclusion from his own supposition ! 

The merit of these tragedies has been generally contested ; 
nor are we about to throw down the gauntlet in their defence 
—all we would endeavour is to place them in their true light. 
No one acquainted with contemporary literature but must have 
been struck with the fact of there being a number of criticisms 
always “ in type” as it were. Once " set up” by some perhaps 
questionable compositor, those who came after found it easier 
to adopt them than undergo the twofold labour of reading and 
then judging. Thus, on all remarkable men there are stereo¬ 
typed opinions, for the manifold convenience of reviewers, and 
peroetual delusion of readers.:|; • 

The criticisms on Seneca’s plays are mostly of the stereotyped 


* Consult on this subject Diderot, (Euvres, viii, 537 (where a multiplicity 
of authors is contended for); Tacitos, Ann. lib. xiv, 52 ; Seneca, £pis. 107, 
115; Quinctilian,/;is^ Orat\\ B^r’s Geschichte der R'6mischen Literatur, 
and Lessing’s fFerke, xi. , 

t Dram. Lit. i, 293, trans. 

i We select two notorious instances. No one speaks of the Kennst du 
dat Land, of Mignou’s song, witSout at the same time asserting Lord 
Byron to have plagiarised his opening of the ‘ Bride of Abydos ’ from it. 
Byron knew not German, and htid he known it, or had he read Gothe’s 
song in English—yet we sSould call the charge ridiculous; for what are the 
resemblances f Gothe says— 

JCnoweit tftou the land where the citrons bloom; 

^ VChere the gold oranges glhw 'midst their dark foliage ?” 

And Bfyron— • 

t' Knowlpt thou the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their elime ?” 

« 

The resemblances, then, are^inmly in the words Know’st thou the land." 
The second instance is that of Theophrastus, a provincial Greek, being de¬ 
tected by a herb-sdller as a foreigner by his not speaking pure attic; this is 
always dt^ as aproof of the extreme delicacy of the Athenian ear. We only 
put it to every Engli^hnian if he could not detect the Northumbrian, De¬ 
vonshire, or any o^er provincial accent as not belonging to a Londoner ? 
Or ask the Saxon who could not detect a Prussian, or Austrian, or Bal^arian 
accent? 
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order; and when not so, are mostly taken from a false point of 
view. A. W. Schlegel falls into this last error ; and sdys, 

*' These tragedies are bombastical and frigid> unnatural in cha¬ 
racter and action, and revolting from their violation of every 
propriety, and so destitute of everything like theatrical effiSct, 
that I am inclined to believe they were never destined tb leave 
the rhetorical schools for the stage.* He has here stumbled on 
the truth—what he is “ inclined to believe” was the absolute 
fact —these tragedies were written to be read aloud, not acted; 
and the forgetting of this incontestable but important fact is the 
parent of all the absurd criticism wasted on them as theatrical. 
Fred. Schlegel, a deeper thinker than his brother, clearly saw 
that they were no more than orations in a dramatic form.”t 
Never intended for the stage, they cannot be judged by thea¬ 
trical canons, but as “ dramatic orations” they have not unfre- 
quently a high power. M. Nisard has characterised them as 
la tragedie de recette, and has a long section thereon, full of 
interest, in which he compares the Greek and Roman treatment 
of subjects. We select a few paragraphs as bearing on the 
point under consideration. 

“ Dans cette csp^ce de tragMie la recette est tout; la tragMie 
n’est rien. La recette consiste dans Temploi par ddses 6gales des 
trois grafides sources de ^dveloppemens enseimds dans les' ecoles: 
1° La description; 2°^ La declamation; 3°. Les sentences philoso- 
pliiques. La tragedie est le cadre dans lequel on m^le et distribue 
ces trois eiemens, soit pour en faire Tobiet d’upe lecture publique, 
soit pour s’exercer h I’art oratoire. Chercher un art dramatique 
dans Seneque, ce serait perdre son temps et se donner fort inutile- 
ment le facile avantage detritiquer le po^te pour des fautes q.u’il a 
voulez faire. SenCque pouvait n’fetre pa« propre au drame sCrieux; 
mais il est sAr qu’il n’en pouvait i^orer les rAgles, je dis les prin- 
cipales et les plus vulgaires. 8i done il les a violAes on negligees, 
e’est bien sciemment. II est aise de voir, ,en effet, cue e’est bjen 
volontairement qu’il n’y a nulle conduite dans ses pieces, nul Hen 
entre les scenes, nulle preparation dee ivenm^ns; que les entr4es et 
les sorties n’y sont point motiveeg; que I’intrigue se denoue qnelqne- 
fois au premier acte, quelquefbis au second, je qui n’empecne pas la 
piece duller jusqu’au cinquiAme. .... 

“ Les descriptions sont tantbt de localit^s, tairtbt de c4r4monie8 
religieuses tantdt de combats, ici de choses de ce monde,' la de 
choses de I’enfer. Dans les descriptions ^e comprends les recits, 
pareeque ces recits decrivent Jonguement soit les souffrances des per- 
sonnages du drame, soit leurs fiireurs, soit leurs morts violentes. 

Les declamations sont tantdt des dialogues, tantdt des mono¬ 
logues. Dans les dialogues, deux personnages soutieiinent deux 

• J)ram. Lit. i, 295. t Oetch, der Alten-u-Neuen, Lit, i. 
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tlicsos philosophlques contraire, par exemplo! Antigone pretend 
qu’il y a de la vortu a survivre a scs malheiirsj CEdipe qu’il n’y a 
qufi de la Bottise. ^ans les monologues c’est lUi personnage qui 
analyse sa situation, ou qui fait une pri^re aqx dimit^s inf^rnales, 
du^ui chante les douceurs de robscurit^, pu qui developpe un 
th^me tytoicien. 

Les sentendfcs sont le fonds oommun des declamations, dialogues 
ou monologues. Aux raisons tirees des faits particuliers les person- 
nages ajoutent des raisons g^n^rales qui so r^sument en un vers, 
quelquefois en un d^mi-vers. Ces raisons sont tantdt vraies tant6t 
fausses, mais toujours froides et trop absolues pour la situation de 
celui qui les invoque. Tous les ]jero8, et heroines, enfans, vieil- 
lards, jeunes fiiles, femmes, dieux, dresses, magiciennes, prodiguent 
ces sentenoes. Tous parlent avec concision et dans an style dog- ’ 
matique, tournant leur propre opinion en une sentence absolue et 
universelle.” 

• 

M. Nisard subsequently gives a valuable and clever analysis 
and conaparison of the CEdipus of Sophocles with the CEdipus 
of Seneca; but the selection of Sophocles, and of his best tra¬ 
gedy, though well adapted to illustrate the difference between 
a drama and an oration, is an unfair one to Seneca, who more 
resembles Euripides.* 

The reader has now the tragedies of Seneca placed in their 
true light, and can look at them and judge for himself-'-we will 
stereotype no new opiRion—enough if wff quote one passage, 
which has alwmys appeared to us conceived in the intense 
spirit of our old dramatists. It is at the close of the CEdipus, 
when that unhappy king is left with the corpse of his mother 
on the ground, and his eyes torn out with his own frantic hands ; 
after addressing Apollo, and accusing him of his misfortunes, 
he determines to leaves Thebes—-the scene of his incest and 
misery: he feels his way forward for a pace or two, when he 
arrests his steps iorfear of stumbling against his mother! 

« Siste—ne in matrem incidas ! ” 

This is very-grand a&d pathetic, and in the highest dramatic 
spirit^ t ‘ 

But a more interesEing inquiry for our present purpose is the 
reason of ^hese 'tragedies being written for public readings, 
rather'than for the stage. M. Nisard has a long section on the 
causes why tragedy waft not possible at 'Eome, which, though 
ingenious, we think imperfect and one-sided. He takes Athens 
as the standard of illustration, and, examining the history of 
the Greek drama, he finds its conditions to have been impos- 

"" II III..-—I i»li . .. ■ I .III. . . . .Ill I . ' I— . . ... 

See Lesfling, fFerhe, xi, 122, for a coroparison of Euripides mth Seneca. 
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sible at Rome. Herein lies the error, unless he could have 
shown (what we have before attempted) that Rome could not 
possess other than a literature of imitation, consequently a 
drama imitated from the Greek. He distinguishes the con* 
ditions of Greek tragedy into, “ 1“ Conditions litterai^s; 
2“ Conditions politiques et religieuses j 3“ Conditions de 
mcBurs.” Of these three the third only is to ihe point. He 
finds the Greek tragedy to have been preceded by the Homeric’ 
epos, from which ail its materials were drawU'^in it he sees 
the two first conditions. 

“ Tout vient d’Homfere; la grande querelle de I’lllade, qui se pro- 
longe jusque dans les post4rites des rois e&t toujours I’unique fond 
des tragedies. Les tragiques n’ont eu k inventer ni les hommes, ni 
les moeurs; ils les ont reoueillis dans Horn^re.” 

This is doubly erroneous; all the subjects are not from Homer; 
e. g. Persians, Prometheus, Seven against Thebes, Heraclida, 
Trachinia, &c.; and the characters t^en from Homer are often 
varied. M. Nisard further observes— 

“ Rome n’avait pas dans son pass4 les 616mens d’un drame na¬ 
tional. La Grece avait des origines, des epopees, des mythes, des 
legcndes, une histoirc inepuisable a laquelle les dieux avaient con- 
curru par egale moitle ayec les hommes; Rome n’avait rien de tout 
cela. En fait de dieux Rome n’avait que d’iraport^s; en fait do 
dcmidieux, elle pr6seirte son Romulus fort suspect.’’ 

This appears to us a confusion of reasoning, arising from his 
having taken the Greek drama as the sole possible standard ; 
and all his specious reasoning is blowil into atonas by the irre¬ 
sistible artillery of facts* Where was the epos or natipijal his¬ 
tory from which Shakspeare, Racine, Schiller, Alfieri, 8cc., 
drew their drama ? Where, exefept in that universal epopee of 
human passion which every dramatist has read with tearful eyes 
and intense sympathy ?• ,, 

The reason, we take it, lies deeper. We before asserted that 
the Romans at this period could'not produce a poet; we will 
now apply our principle to th« drama, and show hdwdjie epoch 
repulsed it. M. Nisard himself admirably says— * 

“ Le dramo n’est Toeuvre littferaire la plus indigene la plus ori- 

ginale d’un pays que parcequ’il ne peut pas se faire sans le.peuple, 

et pareeque il faut que le peuple le deba^te en plein th4a.tre. On 

peut faire sans le peuple toute line trfes bdle litt4r%ture d'imitation— 

mains le drame,” 

• 

True; and the Roman public were not fitted for the drama. 


I * Besides, had there been the poet and the public, what a glorious dra¬ 
matic history was theirs Inland how succeeding poets have resorted to it! 
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Processions, or exaggerated scenic exhibitions, alone pleased 
theiT tastes. Pomp, vulgar, glittering pomp,they could under¬ 
stand; but h&w could they understand pathos ? After their 
brntified minds had once been (Stimulated with the fights of 
wildtbnasts and of gladiators, how were they to be moved by 
iraaginsrry woe%t Having seen the gladiator stabbed in earnest, 
ifiwhat excitement could there be in seeing a pretended murder? 
*I>nring that awfhl period when' the whole empire was acting a 
bloody, bombastic, dream-like, fantastic melodraiaa, how were 
its actors to be toucited with the plaints of an Antigone or Pro¬ 
metheus ? In that licentious city, when, at the fetes of Flora, 
the noble Roman ladies rushed %out the streets, stark naked, 
with their hair floating in wild disorder; when actresses stripped 
themselves on the stage owbeing incited thereto by the pit— 
in that city who could sympathise with the chastity of Hippo- 
lytus, or the heroic self-sacrifice of Alcestis ? When incest 
and matricide were the crimes of emperors, bow could the peo¬ 
ple sympathise with the tremendous horror and despair of an 
CEdipus ? If anything in the sublime Greek drama could have 
touched them, it would have been the Philoctetes, and there it 
would not have been the betrayed friendship, his pitiable but 
sublime solitude—aoiKov HaoiKtimv —the pathos of his delight at 
again hearing the Sound of his countrymen’s voicesv-no, it 
would have been the physical agony*of his wounded foot, which 
made him roll upon the ground, and utter those piercing accents 
of woe! ■ ^ 

And this is proved hy Pisutus, the successful dramatist. 
The public, who delighted in dancing elephants, as M. Nisard 
observes, would also find pleasure in the tricks of sharpers, the 
loves of prostitutes, the cries pf women in labour, the disap¬ 
pointments of misers, and the greediness of valets—especially 
if the writer uses the language and patois of the people.* 
Horace tells us that there were some attempts at national tra¬ 
gedy, wherein the imitation of the Greeks was relinquished, 
and domestic^yhjects treated. 

* Nil intentat^m nostri liquere poetae: 

Nec xninimuTn memere decus, vestigia grteca 
Xusi deserere^ et celebrare domesticafactaJ^-f 

• Was it cutting irony of (5icero to call Plautus a model of elegance and 
ingenious wit ? ** 'Duplex omnino est jocandi genus: unum illiberale, 
petulanSf flagitiosum, obscenum; aiterum elegans^ urbamtu^ ingeniosum 
facetiim. Quo genere.Plautus nostcr,” &c.— De Ofic, i, 29.-—Or was Pku- 
tus in ^at obscene age really a model of purity? See how our old dramatists 
compliment each other on being free from the obscenity of others, bven 
asserting that their plays could excite no blush on a maiden’s cheek! 
t Ars, Poetjy, 2S5, 
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These attempts were unsuccessful; Horace attributes it to 
the idleness of the poets preventing the necessary lima labor et 
mora —diligent polishing and correcting. , But this is the rea¬ 
soning of a scholar and laborious writer, not of a philosopher. 
Did the polished verse and elegant diction of Tereflce ^^vail 1 
Among the Hile —not with the public.* 

The tragedies of Seneca have all been translated or pai 
phrased into French. Ludovico Dolce rendered eight of the! 
into Italian, according to Lessing ;t but Gingu^n^J says that 
four of them, viz., ‘ Jocasta,’ ‘ Iphigenia,’ ‘Hecuba,’ and 
‘ Medea,’ were imitated from Euripides, and that only two—-the 
‘ Agamemnon’ and ‘ ThyesWs’—were from Seneca. Gingu^nd 
here obviously overlooks the Erco/e fttnoso (Hercules Fureus), 
which is a mere translation from Seneqa. Salfi {Saggio Storico 
Crit. del. Commedia Ital.) in his notices of Dolce, is silent on the 
point. Into English they were rendered by Heywood, Nevyle, 
Nuce, Studely, and Newton,|| but were never acted. 

Persius or Stoicism and the Stoics, and Juvenal or Peclama- 
tion, are two excellent portions of our author’s inquiry; and we „ 
heartily admire his conscientious boldness in breaking lip ’ 
those opinions so long set up in type, respecting their merits. 
With unpitying wit jtnd Wic he combats the imn^^ense, but 
undeserved reputation of,rersius, and robs him of all the 
“ blushing honours^” which commentators have showered so 
“ thick upon him the daw has been detected, and his pea¬ 
cock-feathers mercilessly torn from him. ’ 

“ Perse presentait aux commentateurs,” he wittily insinuates, 

“ tout I’attrait d’une enigme A d^chiffrer; ceux qui Pont derin^ ou 
out cru le devinor ont trouve P6rse admirable; e’est tout simple : 
ils ne pouvaient pas s’^tre donn^^ tant de peine pour arriver du 
vide!” 

Queen Elizabeth truly characterised him as "crabstick Per- 
sius.” 

The passive echo of that solerhn farce'which^viias got up at « 
Rome under the title of ‘ Stoicism’^—the writei’^ithout a , 
single idea of his own, and most of those he obtained from 
others false; who destitute of observation* or achte analysis, 

which should feed the bilious wit of satire—Persius, the com- 

.—- - ■■ -■■■ ■- -. » --- .--- 

• See Baden, De Causis Neglect, Roman, Tragcadic^ and Fred. Schlegel 
Alien u Neuen Lit,, i. t WerkOf xi, 152. 

X nut. Lit. d'ltalie, vi, 78 I1 Collier, Hist, Dram, Poet, iii^ 14. 

^ All the Stoics were not quacks—Marcus Aurllius for example—but 
Stokism was a quackery, and a more or less conscious quackery in most of 
its professors. 

VoL. XXXVIII. No. 1.) E 
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niented, admired Persius, was obliged to have recourse to the 
facile tricks of obscurity and owl-eyed gravity, fantastic tor¬ 
turing of language ahd blustering loudness, to attract atten¬ 
tion. Persius bad nothing of the satirist but the bile. He was 
on«f.,()f a numerous class; unable to stand with dignity or 
elegance.on his feet, he turned them, up in the air, and standing 

• bis head, bade the world admire! Persius has every fault 
ich a writer can have, except insincerity: want of ideas, of 
observation, of wit, of imagination, of musjc, of style. Ilis 
language is obscure and corrupt, and his rhythm pertectly ludi¬ 
crous; his verses are the gaspings of a premature and asthma¬ 
tic muse, and Mr Alfred Jingle (<n ‘Pickwick') would have 
despaired at ever attaining the exquisite propriety of jerk, the 
charm of compression, to be found in Persius. Take as an 
example, from the fifth satire,— 

“Man^!, piger, slertis: surge! inquit Avaritia; eia 
Surge. Negas; instat: surge, inquit. Non quco. Surge. 

Et quid agam ? Rogitas! ” &c. 

In blaming a bad poet he says that he did not thump his 
desk enough, and his verses do not betoken the bitten nails of 
laborious meditation. 

‘I Nec pluteum csedit, noc demorsos -sapit ungues.” • 

Had Persius bitten his nails to the quidk, he would never 
have been a poeA. ,His obscuiity is pure wilfulness; it is the 
gravity of an ass, conscious that if he speak he must bray. 
Casaubon’s notion of its- being “ se defendendo” for fear of 
Nero, is worthy of a commentator! 

As no one, whatever his admiration, ever discovered Persius 
to have liveliness or observatisn, many have discoursed with 
pleasing fervour on his “lessons of morality,” and we were 
surprised to find Dryden awed into a similar opinion ; thus he 
does not hesitate to say that “what Persius teaches might be 
taught from pulpits.”15" But the truth is, Persius was not only 
a pupil of tbe empty Stoics, Palsemon Rheramius and Flaccus, 
but his Srery denunciations are vague generalities, without 
force,Truth, or point; he knew nothing of the vices he was 
decrying,—he knew nothing except upon hearsay, and spent 
his short life amongst rhetoricians, stoics, and parchments. 
Yet there is 8om|thing unspeakably melancholy in the picture 
of this young man’s life: weak and sickly of body; chaste, 
gentle and generous of mind; loving the good and noble, but 


* JEssay on Satire. 
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seeing them only in imagination ; living amidst every species 
of corruption and debauchery, physical and intellectual; hear¬ 
ing daily, hourly, of things which must have vPrung his heart, 
and having no better wisdom, no more elevated philosophy upon 
wliich to rest his aching head, from which to draw cons<jJittion, 
than the arid, pompous, and< most absurd stqicism taught by 
tijo professors. There he was, with faculties which might hm|||| 
I ipened under better influences into fruit, and a heart to sustMl 
them, placed in the hot-bed of sophism, and forced into a 
maturity which was death. But Persius had one great virtue 
—sincerity. 

If Juvenal wanted anythiflg to complete him as a satirist, it 
was this greatest of qualities—sincerity. A startling asser¬ 
tion, we are aware, and M. Nisard, who is the first we have met 
with to make it openly, admits that on a first consideration he 
seems to be one sufiering with insupportable indignation the 
misery of seeing his countrymen so degraded by vice ; but on a 
profounder study, it becomes evident that all this indignation 
is of the head, not of the heart—that it is a mere habit of decla¬ 
mation. M. Nisard adduces, in proof of this, that Martial, who 
was his intimate friend, has addressed three epigrams to Juve¬ 
nal, in all of which there are the grossest impurities ; further, 
that Juvenal • 

“Ne sc faisait pas scruifule de banter le quartier bruyant de 
Suburra, oh denieuraient les courtisanes, ni de ge fatiguer sur le 
grand et le petit Cselius, a faire sa cour aux gt;ahdB, ni d'eventer son 
visage avec le pan de son togc, au seuil jle leurs palais." 

Moreover, he often betjays himself— 

“ Soit par une conclusion moqueuse et froide qui termiiie an 
inorccau de passion, soit par quBlque trait declamatoire qui glacc 
tout ii coup I’iiidignation du Iccteur 

and lastly, that he mocks at the gods in the very satire (XIIl) 
in which he attributes all the evils on earth to contempt tor the 
gods ! To these we will add ano'ther refAon. He himself tells 
us that “fecit indignatio versus"—but indigtiat!e^,at what? 
At the crimes and vices of his age?* So he would have us 
believe; we, however, for one, “ doot the fact.”» He did not 
begin to write till he was forty—-a late period, except for a 
philosopher; what, then, was his indignation about all these 
forty years ? One is tempted to believe, ffoi® his miniS^te fami¬ 
liarity with the vices he decries, and from a certain gusto of 
description, that he joined in them as freejy as smother during 
big ‘‘ hot and lusty youth;” but, arrived at an age of satiety, 
they presented themselves as good subjects for declamation. 
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Examine his satires closely, and you will detect an air of trick 
about them very different from the earnestness of Persius, or 
the insouciance hf Horace. They may be illustrated by those 
celebrated speeches of Marc Antony,* which are fine instances 
of oratorical passion substituted for passionate oratory. Shak- 
speare’s Srrt, whifh never deserts him, has here achieved what 
mjlltony himself would have wished to achieve. The calm 
V|Rctator, however, sees through the calculated oratory which 
feigns “ a fine passion.” 

“ Juv6nal,” says M.Nisard, “ sesertpeudclaformedu dialogue: 
il enseigne, il declame, comme du haut d’une chaire; il soutient une 
these k la mani^e des rheteiirs; il d2ploie un art infini qui ^blouit 
et qui fatigue; il applique la pompe de Tepop^e aux choses les plus 
vulgaires, et il est si grave, jusque dans ses obsc^nites, qu’on voit 
bien qu’il ne s’y plait pas comme k des souvenirs de libertinage, 
mais comme it des fa 9 ons nouvelles de montrer son art.” 

Juvenal, nevertheless, has the power of invective with a 
greater air of sincerity than any other satirist. His lines some¬ 
times roll over the mind like the music of a great poet. Hence 
none but Dryden among translators has done him justice. 
Dryden’s rhythm, power, and gusto fitted him for the task, 
and he sometimes exceeds his original in wit as well as in 
obscenity! The opening of the sixth satire is so fine in both 
that it is difidcult to awajrd a preference. * 

In Saturn’s reign, at Nature’s early birth 
There was a thing called chastity on earth,” 

Juvenal, with greater gravity, says,— 

' Credo pudicitiam Saturno re^c moratam 
In terris.” ^ 

The "credo” with which this opens has infinite gusto. But 
we will not detain the reader by criticisms on a poet so well 
known and appreciated. * 


Martial,th£ Life of a Poet^ is one of the best of these 
itudes. t In it he not ^nly graphically paints the life of the 
literary man^ under the emperors, but also completely rescues 
Martial from the charges of having flattered the living Domi- 
tian, and outraged him when dead ; and he softens the objec- 
tipn to his obscenity by a' reference to the manners of the time; 
and from his uni’i’ersal popularity contends that these passages 
could not have been regarded as anything more than gaudri- 


• Julius Ctesar, act iii, scane 3. 
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oks. Pliny, certainly, m his strange mention of Martial, takes 
no notice of any such defect. 

** Erathomo/' he says, ^‘ingeniosus, acutuS’, acer, et qui plurimum 
in Bcribendo et salis haberet et fellis nec candoris minus.'^* « 

Martial himself has the assurance to say that even youfI|g girls 
might read him! His doctrine is curious: * 

Iniiocuos censura potest permittere lusus : 

Lasciva est nobis pagina, vita proba est.^f 

This has been frequently reiterated by those whose writings 
wanted an excuse, and could only get this one. Don Tomas 
de las Torres, in the preface to his amatory poems^ seriously 
contends (or pretends to do so) that if an author's morals be 
pure it signifies nothing what his books may be. 

“ Con tal qiie las costumbres de un autor sean puras y castas 
importa muy poco que no sean iguale severas sus obras." 

Nevertheless, as Shelley so energetically says, obscenity is 
blasphemy against the divine beauty in life;” and neither 
Martial nor Las Torres will ever persuade us to the contrary. 

M. Nisard has, however, a great liking for Martial, and de¬ 
fends him stoutly on every score. In these pages we have a 
mournful but striking account of the life whicn the J>oet must 
lead ^hen forced to look to other patrons than the public. In 
Rome, unless the \>oet had a competence or lucrative office, he 
was in a false position ; he could not live by his pen, for there 
was no public to purchase his works. ‘What, then, was his • 
alternative ?—Either burn his books and turn to a trade, or 
else become the flatterer of the Emperor and courtigrs, who 
alone constituted his public. Without too severe a moral 
scrutiny, we may ask, what itf the effect of reading Dryden's 
prefaces and dedications? Is there any flattery more servile ? 

IS there any greater prostration beforp the patron in Martial 

* Plin, Epist., lib, iii.—It is to be observe^ however, that this praise 
Avas given on the occasion of Martiars*having witten som^erses to him, of» 
which he is then speaking to his friend. Besides, as we'hff^^een in a for¬ 
mer note, contemporary opinions are of no va^uc on this point, fsr the fas- • 
tidiousneas of one age becomes the pruriency of the next. Martial is filthy 
to us, but he may have been commonplace to the*Eomai&, to whom his 
filth was but soot to a chimney-sweeper. 

+ EpA, 5. * 

I Or to take an example from our own century ^ Dr Frantoklin, in the 
dedication of his translation of Sophocles to the Prixrce Hegent, in complain¬ 
ing of the neglect that poet received in this country, observes, but 
Sophocles seems purposely to have waited for the present happy opportunity 
of^ making his first appearance amongst us under the patronage of your 
Royal Highness ; a circumstance has made him ample retribution * 

for all former slight and neglect of him.” Sophocles rejoicing in the 
pj^^ronage of George IJ*! 
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Was it not in either case inevitable ? Must they not have 
flattered or starved?, A sad alternative, it is true, but the 
indignity should not be visited on the poet. In our own days 
thii^alternative does not exist, so we may, the meanest of us, 
buttiflk up our coats with an intensity of independence, and 
remain " highly ■ respectable.” In Martial's day, 'Petronius 
j^ljd you might know a poet by his threadbare toga, and Mar- 
expresses the same. The poverty of 'poets, however, 
though still a standing joke, has become an obsolete fact: 
authors liave become an honoured, sometimes even wealthy 
race. In Germany and France they are important personages 
in the Government; even in our country they are respected. It 
may do, therefore, for them “ suspendere naso” at their brothers 
in past times, and become rhetorically heroic about “ indepen¬ 
dence,” “ majesty of mind,” " never stooping,” &c., but to a 
candid criticism these disreputable brothers stand excused and 
deplored. Think of Martial, whose name was in every mouth, 
—who was read throughout the empire,‘‘—to whom statues 
were erected,—who sent epigraphs to his friends to place 
under his portraits.f—who dined with the Emperor, and sat on 
the same bench as the aristocracy, and who was himself a man 
of rank (the Emperor having paid for his flatteries in honours, 
not money),—think of him at the same time poor, humiliated, 
obliged to mock his own poverty, not to appear to suffer from 
it, and yet begging for food, for raiment, for money, with a 
hall-serious, hmf-jesting air, in case he should be refused ;— 
and then wonder at his (flatteries! Moreover, as M. Nisard 
proves. Martial only praises those things in the Emperor in 
themselVes praiseworthy—never crimes; he exaggerates the 
importance of any good action in an hyperbolical strain— 
never honours a bad one. Those who think he ought never to 
have flattered at all we answer in the words of our author, that 
for Martial— 

“ II fallait vegeter sOus les cOmbles d’une'maison ; en porter la 
clef sur so^<«er'Ba tunique jusqu’it Ja corde: il fallait aller des le 
matin sa Sportule sous lerbras, recevoir de I’intendant d’un patron 
quelques pi^cfs de iqonnoic, et, pour une si miserable paie, lui faire 
cortege tout le jour cotnme ii unEmpereur; il fallait vivre d’au- 
mbnes, alter manger en cachette, dans quelque coin du marche, des 

{ •oissons ranees et des l^gujnies crus, et pourtant savoir qu’on etait 
u et admire jnsqju'kux coufins da monde romaiii; on bien il fallait 
s’addresser k Cesar: et comment s’addresser k Cesar sans le flatter ?” 

It is indeed a sad spectacle, this life of Martial! What sad¬ 
der than to see the aristocracy of mmd crouching servile before 


* Ep, tib, xi, 3, j 


t Ep. lib. jx, 1. 
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the aristocracy of wealth ? And yet, we repeat, Martial has 
more excuses than many a less reprobated man ; he, at least^ 
was bent down by the fierce instincts of fi^e huhgry senses; he 
mixed with the nobles; he had their privileges, but he knew 
not where to get to-morrow^a dinner; he was a *^tp«ay,^* 
impelled thereto by want;—.but alas! how, many^have we 
seen, with equal talents, become “toadies^* to the great, an^ 
from no more pressing cause than their own diseased vanity 
moving in the “ first circles !” : , . 

We have no space to follow M. Nisard in his interesting 
details on the epoch of Martial, but refer the reader to him and 
his excellent, though partial critique. 

Lucain^ ou la Decadence, forms the last and by far the most 
comprehensive subject of M. Nisard’s inquiry; in it he has 
given a biography of the. poet; a long and conscientious criti¬ 
cism on the * Pharsalia,^ and on the nature and tendency of 
epic poetry at that epoch a comparison of that period with the 
present one in France; and finally, a laborious, learned, and 
most useful analysis of the first four cantos of the ' Pharsalia/ 
As it is impossible for ua, just at the close of our article, to fol¬ 
low him through this inquiry, we shall merely throw together an 
observation or two towards the clearing away of some critical 
rubbish which the isubject^ in rolling oyer the vast field of time, 
has necessarily accumulated. ^ 

Corneille, as is well known, admired Lupan more than Virgil, , 
—a natural consequence of his own poetry, which is only great 
in passages; but the world at large have not been of his 
opinion. Posterity, indeed,—the most infallible of^critics, 
because the most unbiassed bj personal predilections, because 
instinctively appropriating that only of which it has need— 
posterity has condemned Lucan to comparative oblivion. He 
lives but to scholars; he has passagjtes, no doubt, as fine aa 
any in Latin poetry, description^ aa picturesque and flights as 
bold. But passages do not^form poems ; po^t^ think in • 

italics. The creative harmony and the sustained leWing which , 
characterise true poetry was wanting in*Lucan. Peele,Greene, 
Middleton, Deckar, and others of our draiflatists^were magni¬ 
ficent in passages, but incompetent to the production of a 
whole ; they have been pushed asid% only to be consulted by 
the curious. It is not the Hierocles bricki but the proportioned 
hoiise, which posterity regards and values. 

To regard the ‘ Pharsalia’ as an epic, in*the Homeric accep¬ 
tation, would—to use the words of DrJohftsonon some play 
of Shakspeare’s,—be wasting criticism on unresisting imbe- 
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cility; on faults too gross for ag^jravation, too evident for 
detection.” It is an historical poem, like the 'Araucana' of 
Ercilla, except'that i.t does not, like that poem, strictly record 
the truth. Quinctilian says,— 

I^Kcanus ardens et concitatus et sententiis clarissimus et, ut ita 
dicatn, magis oratoribus quam poetie adnumerandus 

Ifet this, though a good antithesis, is an incorrect description. 
M. Nisard says of the * Pharsalia/ 

Ou n'en aper 9 oit pas le but; ou y trouve tant6t un Pomp6ien, 
qui 4crit iin pamphlet en vers centre Cesar; tant6t un ami et un 
disciple de Caton qui xie menage gu^re plus le gendre que le beau 
pere; tant6t un sceptique qui ne croit ni k Caton, ni k Pompee, ni k 
Cesar, ni aux vieilles lois, ni k la liberte, ni aux dieux; tantdl un 
fataliste, qui ne voit dans les eveneraens*que les coups de fortune; 
tant6t une poete qui trouve son compteh dire le vrai comme le faux, 
et qui se decide pour Tun ou Tautre, non pas d’apr^s ses convictions, 
mais d^apr^s ce qu^il en pent tirerde developpemens poetiques; qui 
par exemple met sans fa^on les anecdotes du camp de C^sar dans le 
camp de Pompee, prete aux Pompeiens les belles mortes des 
Cesariens, fait des scenes, des drames avec des actions insignifi- 
cantes, et convertit des pauvres soldats en heros.” 

Lucan also has been accused of having exalted the Emperor 
(Nero), and afterwards degraded hirq. 

I 

It excites astonishment,” says F. Schlegel, and even disgust, 
to remark how he stobps to flatter that odious tyrant, in expressions 
the meanness of which amounts to a crime.”t 

And this is natural on a first view, as we always associate the 
name oV Nero with that of every atrocity, forgetting that (like 
our own Henry VIII) whatever,his pampered self-will and 
satiated senses might have subseg^uently made him, his early 
life was one of the greatest promise. We may say of Nero’s 
virtues what M.Nisard so finely says of his verses:— 

“ II a barbouille de tint de sang ses poesies qu’il ne s’est pas 
mfeme trou^foJhi commentateur pour «n dechiffer les litres.” 

Nor must it be forgotten that Lucan was a fellow-pupil with 
Nero, under** his ilncle Seneca, and that an early friendship 
and rivalry existed between them j—this rivalry was afterwards 
destined to make them tenemies, when Lucan would not con¬ 
sent to withdraw'^his claims for the laurel-crown, but roused 
the Emperor’s jealousy by the unheard-of and disloyal practice 

• Inst. Or. xi, 90; s6e also De Cauiit Corrup, Eloquen. apud Taciturn, 20. 

t AUen u Neuen Lit. i. 
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of writing better verses than his Emperor! Nevertheless, 
there was a period of friendship between thgm—when Lucan’s 
feelings expressed themselves by ardent flatteries^ and Nero’s 
by places and honours. Both young, ambitious, clever, at^ 
self-willed, they could not long agree. Lucan, carried 
by his vanity, would not write worse than the Einf>eror; 
the public, enchanted with his verses, forgot for a moment 
everything but their delight; the Emperor saw his friend pre¬ 
ferred to himself, and forbade him in future to read in public I 
From that moment they became enemies. 

Now it has been conjectured with great plausibility that the 
first three books of the ' Pharsalia,’ wherein alone Nero is 
maised, were composed during the first five years of that 
Emperor’s reign,—when he had given the warmest expectations 
of future greatness ; and that the last seven books were written 
after the tyrant had shown himself as such,* when Lucan’s 
love of liberty had become sharpened by his hatred to Nero. 
To this must be added, that each of the first cantos having been 
recited and circulated soon after composition, whatever changes 
Lucan’s opinions might have undergone, his works could not 
be corrected by them. We too often forget that the process of 
publishing was very different in those days from that in our 
own, and*that as ‘‘second editions” were never heard of, there 
could be no modification of a former statement, except in a 
subsequent work. Now all the cantos of the ‘ fharsalia’ are 
to be regarded as separate pamphlets, jind contradictory 
opinions are recorded in them without affecting the morality of 
the author. 

• We here take our grateful leave of M. Nisard, whose Work 
merits the attention of every scjj^olar and critic. It is a pro¬ 
found view of a neglected portion of the history of literature, 
and may be classed as an offspring of the modern school of 
history, whose labours in the field of ‘humanity are daily 
becoming more appreciated: it is atteiijpt to resuscitate a 
portion of the life of the past—of that past which never 

contemplate without melanchofy, relieved by the ho^S \^hich 
spring i’rom its ashes of a glorious future*—of that past whose 
meanest monuments are cherished by us with*a not nnphiloso- 
phic veneration, and whose intellectual history is enwoveif with 
all our associations. These etudes shoifld form the accompa¬ 
niment to every study of the History of the Decfline and Fall; 
for in it we read those portions of the moral and intellectual 


♦ Compare Biihr's Gesckichte der Romischeny Lit 143, 
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conditions which historians mostly omit. M. Nisard promises 
a similat work on the prose writers of that epoch if the present 
one be encouraged; but seven long years have elapsed since 
these itudes were published, and w.e have no indication of the 
o?h«r: are, then, his countrymen indifferent? or are his hours 
occupied in srid journalism ? If a friendly cheer from this 
side of the channel—from ” cette grande cette insoWnte Angle- 
terre”—will encourage him to proceed, we are sure that when 
his book is known here he will nave it. < G. H. L. 


Art. III.— 1. Court and Times of Frederick the Great. Edited 
by Thomas Campbell, Esq. H. Colburn. 

2. Friederich der Orosse und seine Widersacher, eirie Jubelschrift 
(Frederick the Great and his Adversaudes: a Jubilee Memo¬ 
rial). By K. F. Kbppen. 1840. 

3. Geschicte Friederichs des Grossen (History of Frederick the 
Great). By Francis Kugler. With 500 original designs by 
Adolph Menzel. 1840. 


^HE charactei* of Frederick the Great has of late been much 
canvassed in Gertpany, and it must be confessed that his 
detractors have abundant evidence to show that his fame as a 
general rests upon a much better foundation than his reputation a|^ 
a Christian statesman and philanthropist. The eulogists of 
Frederick cannot defend the exclusion of Catholics from nearly 
all the civil offices of state, his severe treatment of the Jews, 
his abominable recruiting system, and many abuses of power com¬ 
mitted daring his reign worthy only of an absolute and barbarous 
despotist^. , 

Wherf^he celebrated Jew philosopher, Mendelsohn, was pro- 
poseH as member of fne Academy of Berlin, Frederick struck his 
name ou( of the list of candidates, with the memorandum, 
“Neither Jew nor priest shall ever be a member of my academy.” 
A young recruit having cut off two of his fingers to avoid mili¬ 
tary service, he was condemned to a severe flogging, in addition 
to two years hard labour in a fortress. One of the officers, 
urged by feelings- of humanity, interceded for him with the King, 
in order, at least, to delay the execution of the sentence until 
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after his recovery from his self-inflicted 'tortures, adding, at the 
same time, that the culprit’s father, a venerable n\an of eighty 
years of age, .had offered to substitute another recruit if the 
punishment of his son were remitted; to which representati^ 
Frederick is said to have replied, Quellefaiblesse I (what yseak- 
ness!) the law must have its course, and an exmnple must be 
made.” In the famous battle of Colin, he is said to have called 
out to his soldiers, when urging them on to a seventh attack, 
“ Do you wislr to live for ever, you dogs ?” A secular clergy¬ 
man at Glatz, named Faulhaber, was hanged, and Father, the 
governor of Spandau, was beheaded, on the authority of a mere 
cabinet order by the King, and without any previous examination 
by the proper legal authorities. Tliese, and many other acts of 
a similar nature, were certainly not to be expected from a 
monarch deserving to be called Great.” But, to enable the 
reader to judge fairly and impartially of the real merits of the 
case, Frederick must be tried by the standard of his own times, 
and the circumstances of his early education, and the spirit of 
his power and government, must be properly understood before 
a correct estimate can be formed. 

The faults of severity in Frederick’s character are sufficiently 
accounted for by the martinet discipline to which he was sub¬ 
jected in ‘youth. In reading the life of his father, Frederick 
William, the wonder is,* not th&t the son should occasionally give 
way to the impulse of passion, but that he did not grow up a 
savage. No conduct could well be more brutal than the treatment 
by Frederick William of his children when thwarted in some 
favourite object. Take tl^^ following as an instance. 

• As soon as he saw the Prince he collared him, tore up his hair 
by the root, and struck him in the fece with the knob of his stick 
till the blood streamed from his nose. ‘ Never,' exclaimed Frederick 
with smothered rage, ‘ did the face of a Brandenbtirg suffer such in¬ 
dignity.’ Colonels Von Waldow and Rochow interrered to prevent 
further violence, and begged permission to remove the Prince into 
another boat, which was at length granted. His sword^jl^as taken 
from him, and from that moment fie was treated as a state‘firiminal. 

^ all 'IIr^ ^ 

In these dispositions they arrived at Wesel. The Kiif^ went on 
before; the Prince followed with his two keepers. On reaching 
the Bridge of Boats, at the entrance of thai town, he begged those 

S entlenien to permit him to alight, that he might#not be known. 
Tot aware of his intention, they granted him tnis trifling fkvour,. 
No sooner was he out of the chaise than he set oflFjunningas fast as 
he could: he was stopped by a strong guard under Lieut,-Colotiel 
Borck* whom the King had sent 1o meet him, and conducted to the 
Town-house, contiguoiis to that where bis Majesty lodged. Not a 
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word was said to the King about this last attempt. Next day the 
Commandant, Majoj-General Von der Mosel, who had raised him¬ 
self to that rahk by.his bravery and merit, was ordered to bring the 
. Prince before his Majesty- * Why would you have 'run away T he 
in a furious tone,—‘ Because,’ replied the Prince firmly, < you 
have hot treaty me like your son, but like a base slave,'—‘ Then 
you are an infamous deserter, who have no honour,*—* I have as 
much as you,* rejoined the Prince; ^ I have done no more than I 
have heard you say a hundred times that you would have done were 
you in my place.* The King, incensed in the higher degree by this 
answer, drew his sword, and would have run him through, had not 
General Mosel, perceiving his design, stepped between them to pre¬ 
vent the blow, < If, sire/ Said he, seizing the King’s arm, ^ you 
must have blood, stab me; ray old carcase is not good for much: 
but spare your son! * These words checked his fury, and he ordered 
the Prince to be taken back into the house.”* 

The Queen and princess, from their friendly disposition towards 
Frederick, were treated with similar and, if possible, still greater 
barbarity. 

“ The Queen was by herself in the King’s apartment when he 
entered. As soon as he saw her he cried,—* Your good-for-nothing, 
son is no more ; he is dead !’—‘What!’ exclaimed the Queen, ‘can 
you h^ve had the barbarity to murder him?’—‘Yes, I tell you,' re¬ 
joined the King; ‘but I want the portfolio.’ The Que^n went to 
fetch it. I avafled myself of that moment t5 see her : she was almost 
frantic, and ncvet ceased crying, ‘ Good God!—my son! my son !* 
I fell fainting inte the arms of Madame de Sonsfeld. As soon as 
the Queen had delivered the portfolio to the King, he tore it in 
pieces, and took out the letters, which he carried away. The Queen 
seized this opportunity to come into the room where I was : I had 
revived. She related what bad passed, exhorting me to be firm. 
Ramen somewhat raised our hopes, by assuring the Queen that she 
knew from very good authority that my brother was alive. Mean¬ 
while, the King came* back. We all hastened to him to kiss his 
hand ; but no sooner did he set eyes on me than, inflamed with rage 
and fury, he tumeif quite Mack in the face, his eyes glared, and he 
foamed*^ the mouth. ‘ Infamous blackguard,’ said he to me, 
‘datest thou appear in my presence? Go, keen thy scoundrel of a 
bi'other cfmpanjc!’ As he thus spoke, he seized me with one hand, 
and gave me several blows with his fist in the face, one of which, 
upon the temple, was so violent that it knocked me backwards; and 
I should have split ray skull against a corner of the wainscot if 
Madame de Sonsfeld had not caught hold of my dress. The King, 
unable to control himself, would have struck me again and trampled 
upon me, but waV prevented by the Queen, my brothers and sisters, 
and the other persons present. They surrounded me, aivJ thus 

* ‘ Life of Frederick the Great/ vol. i, p. 290. Colburn. 
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allowed time to Mesdames Kamecke and Sonsfcld to lift me np and 
place me in a chair in the embrasure of a window which was close 
by. Seeing that I got no better, they dispatched Qne ofmy sisters for 
a glass of water and a smelling-bottle, by which means they some¬ 
what revived me. I reproached them for the trouble they toolf 
with me, as death would liave been infinitely prefei’able to life-ifT the 
then state of things.” 

Wlicn Frederick ascended the throne a large standing army 
w'as necessary,to sustain his power. Even his father seems to 
have been instinctively impressed with the necessity for keeping 
lip a large and effective standing army, having occupied nearly 
the whole of his time in drilling, disciplining, and maintain¬ 
ing a superior and effective military force, without, however, 
knowing exactly what use to make of it. Such an army could 
not always be kept in an effective state in a small kingdom as 
Prussia then was, except by the adoption of extraordinary mea¬ 
sures ; hence the recruiting system, of tlie artful manoeuvrings at¬ 
tendant on which the King could not have been ignorant. Not 
only travellers in Prussia, but even young men of the adjoin¬ 
ing states, were entrapped, carried off, and forced to enlist as 
soldiers. 

In an army thus composed severe discipline became abso¬ 
lutely indispensable, although Frederick endeavoured to‘imbue 
his soldiers with feelings of patriotism and principles of morality, 
and partially succeeded in nis efforts, as is evident, from the fact 
of his being the idol of his troops, and their .superiority to all 
others both in discipline and humanity. , 

The cane, however, playing a very important part in keeping 
the soldiers in proper subjection, a very strong line of dematca- 
tion was drawn between the offiper and the private. The 
nobility, though exempt by law from military service, pressed in 
crowds into the army, and were made officers, to the entire exclusion 
of the sons of citizens and tradesmen, although the latter were 
destined from their birth to serve in fjie army, and even in their 
tender childhood were forced to wear the distinguishin^l^ark—a 
red cravat. Nor would it, indeed, have been practicable to |^ace 
men who regarded the cane as a symbol of sfavery on equal terms 
with the free nobility. The private soldiers of fliat age, having 
but limited notions of liberty, considered their own exclusiouTrom 
preferment an unavoidable evil; but am&ng tlie better educated 
classes of citizens the service was regarded with hbrror, and they 
devised all possible means of escaping it. The nobility, on the 
contrary, accustomed themselves to consider thfe military profes¬ 
sion the most exalted in the state, and looked on the civilians 
with the greatest contempt, heaping on them the grossest insults, 
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and treating them as the negroes of the southern states of the 
American Union are treated by their owners. The utmost that 
can be said in extenuation of their conduct is, that it accorded 
with the spirit of the age, though it by no means harmonised 
^th Frederick’s philosophical theories. 

iC's'a philosppher, Frederick derided the pride of birth, and the 
vanity that induced people only to reckon in their ancestral line 
those who had distinguished themselves by wisdom or bravery. 
He also spoke in very contemptuous terms of the inferior educa¬ 
tion of the German nobility in general, and expressed his firm 
conviction “that everything is lost in a state where birth pre¬ 
vails over personal merit, and that a government doing homage 
to such aosurd principles is sure, sooner or later, to experience 
the most fatal consequences from them.” Yet the same prince, 
who declared “a peasant or a beggar is as good a man as a king,” 
excluded brave and deserving soldiers from preferment solely on 
account of their plebeian extraction, and carried the prejudice so 
far as to declare “ that the nobility are, upon the whole, men of 
honour, and the citizens are cowards and villains.” Carrying 
out this principle, he bestowed the higher civil offices in the king¬ 
dom on foreign noblemen, in preference to the distinguished and 
meritorious citizens among his own subjects. 

In the disasters which befel Prussia in 1806 we may perhaps see 
the partial accomplishment of his before-mentioned prophecy, his 
own genius and activity of mind having in a great degree delayed, 
until a later p6rioll^ “ the fatal consequences a government is sure 
to experience when doipg homage to such pernicious principles.” 
It was reserved for the few years succeeding those disasters to bring 
into* full operation those principles of'humanity and liberality of 
which Frederick was the preacher rather than the actor. Could 
he have risen from the grave in the memorable years 1813—1815, 
he would have looked with complacency at those hosts of brave 
citizen soldiers forming the Prussian lines whose existence was 
owing to the fact.that the theories of humanity of him who com¬ 
plained “ that he Was not born for his age,” had been far ex¬ 
ceeded W^n' in practice by the Bate monarch, his successor. 

Ji&dging from the?* foregoing circumstances, it would appear 
almost ceftain that Frederick was at heart a staunch aristocrat, 
partieularly as he favoured the nobility on all occasions. We 
must not, however, drav a hasty or. rash conclusion. The truth 
i% Frederick was too much of an autocrat on the one hand, and 
too much of a philosopher on the other, to harbour any great pre¬ 
dilection for the aristocracy. In tlie latter character he theoreti¬ 
cally admitted the equal worth and merit of all classes pro¬ 
miscuously, while in the former capacity he looked at both the 
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nobility and citizens as the mere instruments of lus arbitrary 
will. He certainly considered the nobility better fitted for the 
management of the higher functions in civil and military affairs, 
yet he was far from conceding to them any distinct authority in¬ 
dependent of his own, or being in the least biassed by^eff 
opinions. Frederick was, moreover, no friend of .experimental 
reforms, and adhered, therefore, in many points, though perhaps 
reluctantly, to custom and usage, for fear of rendering matters 
worse by unsuccessful alteration. He was, in short, more a con¬ 
servative than an aristocrat, though he scarcely understood that 
which the misfortunes of a later day have taught, viz., that true 
conservative wisdom consists in keeping pace with the spirit of 
the age and its exigencies, and in laying open to the competition 
of merit those spheres of operation which prejudice would fain 
hallow as the sanctuary of a privileged caste. 

The question of the importance and present position in society 
of the German nobility is one of so much interest in Germany 
at the present moment, it will be excusable here to offer a few 
remarks on the subject. 

The true end and object of the French Revolution, and its im¬ 
mediate influence on the reforms which have since taken place 
throughout Europe, was the entire demolition of the barriers that 
previously, separated the various classes of society. The impru¬ 
dent Frenchman insisted on the literal execution of that principle, 
while other nations were more just and moderate^ in their de¬ 
mands, and evinced satisfaction at an approach j;d equality, caused 
by abolishing those unjust privileges previously enjoyed by the 
aristocracy, and which were no less hurtful to the interests of the 
people than they were revblting to humanity. Amongst, these 
reforms were the abolition of the feudal system, the grant of the 
right to possess landed property, and of filling the higher offices 
or state. The Prussian government was also not deaf to the 
remonstrances of the people. The spirit* of the age had pre¬ 
viously enforced many salutary refornjs in the internal economy 
of the state, while the school of adversity had completeij|^ the rest. 
But in thus suddenly changing i!s political position and sy8|;em 
from one extreme to the other—from absomte Conservatism to 
absolute Liberalism, acting in all matters of preferment,®appoint¬ 
ment, and distinction, solely on the score of personal merif, the 
state had inflicted a mortal wound on the pecuniary and political 
interests of the nobility, who then lost all influence, importance, 
and even respect, in the vast stream of intellectual competition, 
and the injury they suffered was the more considerable because 
they ujere almost unprepared for such a change, by which they 
were affected just as the American planters would be by the sud- 
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den emancipation of their slaves. Urgent circumstances, how¬ 
ever, and the reduced state of the resources of broken Prussia, 
compelled tCe nobility to suffer in- silence, and wait for a more 
^opitious time to seek redress and compensation. 

After the termination of the war Avith Napoleon, and the entire 
restoration oft the Prussian power, the nobility deemed it high 
time to set up their claims for indemnification, which the Prus¬ 
sian government has in part responded to by now and then 
allowing family connexions to kick the beam, when the scale of 
merit was balancing between the plebeian and the aristocrat. 
On the other hand, the Liberal party in Prussia regards the 
government with much jealousy and suspicion, considering it 
favours the aristocratic candidates, to the prejudice of the citizen. 
However true this may be in a few isolated instances, where the 
influence of noble or distinguished families may not have been 
exercised in vain, it certainly cannot be cited as a systematic pro¬ 
ceeding, as it is well known that even latterly many of the most 
exalted offices in the state have been conferred on meritorious 


individuals of humble birth, thus clearly showing that the prin¬ 
ciple of exclusion is no longer acted upon. Nay, more ; in the 
Prussian capital a sort of literary aristocracy of the superior 
kind has sprung up, so powerful and overbearing as to crush all 
minor‘talent, and it even threatens to usurp all the respect and 
distinction of the various departments of civilised life. The 
attention of t|ie government has been called to this, and it is now 
endeavouring to .equalise all competition, in order to prevent 
competent aspirants lasing all chance of success, because their 
gtsnius in^ be less brilliant'than that of the chosen few of Par- 
nasSus. To effect this object with mor*e ease, the present monarch 
contemplates the creation of ^ new class of nobles, probably with 
a view to counterbalance the preponderant weight and influence 
of the existing aristocracy. 

I.et us now turn tO Frederick’s external polity, and the wars 
connected with it. The mpst redoubted and admired hero of his 
age, in ^>e, of his letters written during the seven years’ war, 
say^— ^ 

“ The ^ 08 t civilised nations war with each other like ferocious 
beasts. I am ashamed of humanity, and blush for the age I live in. 
Let us not mince the matter. Philosophy and the arts now have but 
few votaries, while the Bulk of the people and the inferior nobility 
remain as natufe made them— animals. . . . Do you think 
there is much pleasure in leading such a foolish life ?—to cause the 
deaths of men we know not, to see our friends and acquaintances 
fall around us day by day, to have our reputation continually ex¬ 
posed to the waywardness of chance, to live tltroughout the year in 
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turmoil and anxiety, with life and fortune always at stake. I am 
surely not insensible to the value of peace and quiet, the pleasures of 
society, and the joys of a peaceable life, nor am I Ifess desirous of 
happiness than other men; but philosophy teaches us to do our du^ 
to our country, to shed our blood in its defence, and to BacrifIfSe 
everything—peace of mind, nay life itself, to its welfare/* 

Who, on reading this and many other similar passages in Fre¬ 
derick’s writings, can withhold his admiration for the royal hero 
who found himself so constantly compelled by urgent circum¬ 
stances to encircle his brow with firesh lanrels, the price of which 
he so pathetically lamented ? But, unfortunately for Frederick, 
there is one circumstance connected with the stern circumstances 


of which he complains, that considerably lessens the sym 
we might otherwise feel for him; we allude to his first invas 
Bilesia, the source and cause of the seven years’ war, for which 
nothing can be urged in extenuation, as it was evidentlj^ caused 
by sheer wanton ambition and love of conquest. In his public 
manifestos, it is true, he rested his claim to Silesia on property- 
right, because it once formed part of his ancestor’s dominions, 
though neither his father nor grandfather ever pretended to have 
any claim to it; but his private confession relative thereto is enti¬ 
tled to far more credit than all the reasons thus publicly alleged 
in extenujition of this act of violence. In a letter to his intimate 
friend Jordan, during tjiat war^ he says:— 



‘‘ Really if people would only take the trouble to reflect, they would 
take less heed of this phantom glory, which causes them so much 
care, anxiety, and suflering, and forces them to spend in grief and 
travail those days of their life intended by heaven for enjoyment. 
My youthful ambition, lo^e of glory, wilfulness, and, to con6eal 
nothing from you, an undefinable, though irresistible instinct, have 
deprived me of the sweet pleasures of a quiet life, which I sacrificed 
to the gratification of seeing my name in the newspapers, and after¬ 
wards in the pages of history. I am a great fool, my dear friend, 
for having exchanged that tranquillity for the poor glory of preca¬ 
rious results. There are, however, so many follies hallowed by 
time and custom, that 1 am inclined to include this Rli^>ng their 
number.” 


In his ‘ History of My Own Time/ in enurrferatin^ the mo¬ 
tives by which he was urged on to complete his great undertak¬ 
ing, he dwells more particularly on the strong desire he had to 
raise the hermaphrodite moimrchy of Prussia to the*rank of a well 
established kingdom, thus plainly avowing, that ambition, and 
not strict love of justice, gave the first impulse to that ww, the 
evils whereof he so much deplored. 

Fre(lerick’8 first war, the object and fruit of which was the con- 
Voi,. XXXVIIT. No. I, f 
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quest of Silesia, must therefore be considered the first important 
link in the gr^nd chain of his external polity, as it was his first 
voluntary political -act, to which he was not urged on by circum¬ 
stances or laudable motives; and all his subsequent wars were 
but t^e necessary results of this first act of aggression. Even the 
share he bore dn the first division of Poland, that indelible stain 
on the page of modern policy, may be partly excused by the 
attendant circumstances, by his actual relations with Russia and 
Austria, and the absolute necessity of strengthening Prussia by 
an increase of territory, in order to keep her power on a level 
with tliat of other continental monarchies. But his first invasion 
of Silesia, undertaken as it was without the slightest provocation 
or necessity, forms, as it were, the corner stone to the whole 
course of his subsequent complicated policy, and will ever render 
him obnoxious to the charge of unchivalric conduct towards the 
heiress of Austria. 


The success of his arms may inspire us with admiration 
for his military talents, and the change which the population 
of Silesia have experienced for the better may entitle him to 
praise, but can never justify his primary act of open aggres¬ 
sion, although it must be confessed it is rather a difficult 
task to measure national policy by the moral standard of private 
conceims. That Frederick was not blind to the injustice done 
to Poland is evident from the laconic answer he gave one of 
his ministers who proposed excluding Austria from her share 
of that unhappy,, kingdom. “Ay, by all means,” was his 
reply, “let her havcoher share; she will then help us to bear 
the burden of public censure.” In order to judge of this affair 
in k purely political point of view, if will be necessary to take 
into consideration Frederick’s position with regard to Russia. 
Even Frederick’s all-controlling genius found it impossible to 
eradicate the treacherous and paltry spirit which then pervaded 
the politics of the different European courts; but he made such 
a judicious use of political aspects that he secured peace and im- 
portanc^jO, his country for a period of twenty-three years from 
the termination of the seven years’ war. He was the ruler of 
onfy five millions of souls, and in order to attain the desired end 
he was dhmpellted to proceed with great circumspection, tact, and 
judgment in his negotiations with the various powers. Aban¬ 
doned by France, hisully in the first Silesian war, he sought sup¬ 
port from England in the seven years’ war, and was next reduced 
to the necessity of seeking a Russian alliance, his enemies having 
brought Russia' upon the German seat of action by promising 
her a share in the conquered dominions of Prussia. Thus, the 
seven years’ war, the fault of Austria alone, had not a little fur- 
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thered the views of Russia in the affairs of Germany; and the 
pressure of circumstances compelled Frederick tp convert an 
active and meddling foreign foe into an ally, although he was by 
no means blind to the consequences that would probably resj^lt 
from the encouragement of Russian power and influenopi In 
1746 he wrote— * 

Everything announces that the population, prosperity, and 
strength of that empire (Russia) will make rapid progress. Ever 
since the unhefppy fate of Charles XII, Russia has been the true 
empire of the north, and formidable to all 

and concludes by asserting that Russia is unassailable from her 
geographical position alone. Still later Frederick evinced great 
alarm at the increasing power and influence of Russia, which, far 
from being able to check, lie was obliged to promote, although 
indirectly. 

“ Such rapid progress,says he, is enough to frighten the allies 
of Russia, no less than her foes. Prussia must fear that her north* 
ern ally, in growing too powerful, may presume to prescribe laws to 
her, as she did to Poland. The prospect,” he concludes, ‘‘ is both 
probable and frightful.” 

The progress of Russia had indeed been remarkable since the 
time eveA of his father, Frederick William, in the early*part of 
whose reign the Prussian couM itself was scarcely considered one 
remove from barbarism. In the first volume 0 / the work edited 
by Campbell a curious account is given of Peter the Great and his 
court, in which article neither the monarch nor his suite appear 
to great advantage. The pccasion was a visit of the Czar Peter to 
the court of Berlin. 

The Queen, in order to prevent that havoc which the Russians 
had made in every other place where they had lodged, caused the 
whole house to be disfurnished, and eve^thing most fragile to be 
removed. Some days afterwards, the Czar, his wife, and their 
whole court, arrived by water at Mon Bijou. The King and Queen 
received them on the bank of the river. The King ga^ his hand 
to the Czarina to conduct her to land. As soon as the Czajj had 
landed, he held out his liand to the King, sayiri|;, ^ Brother Frederick, 

I am very glad to see you.' He then went uplo the Queen and 
would have kissed her, but she would not let him. The first*thing 
the Czarina did was to kiss the Queen's haivd, which she did sever^ 
times. She then presented to her the Duke and Duchess of Meek* 
lenburgh, who had accompanied them, and four hundred ladies^ as 
they were called, of their retinue. These were mpstly German ser¬ 
vant wenches, w^ho performed the duties of ladfes in waiting, bed¬ 
chamber women, cooks, and washerwomen. Almost all these crea¬ 
tures had each an infant, richly dressed, in her arms; and, when 
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asked if they were their own, they replied, making obeisances in the 
Russian fashion, ‘The Czar did me the honour to help me to this 
child/ The ^ueen would not salute these creatures. The Czarina, 
to be even with her, treated the princesses of the blood with great 
difedam; and it was not without much difficulty that the King pre- 
vaileo^upon the (Queen to salute them/' 

From Austria Frederick could never expect anything like 
friendship, for even after the conclusion of peace the courts were 
continually watching each other with jealousy and suspicion, even 
after the accession of the Emperor Joseph II, who was evidently 
an admirer of Frederick. The close alliance of the Austrian and 
French courts consequent on the marriage of Maria Antoinette 
with Louis XVI rendered the breach between Russia and France 
still wider, so that Frederick had no alternative but to cultivate a 
good understanding with Russia, notwithstanding his apprehen¬ 
sions of the increasing powder of that colossal empire, then under 
the sway of Catherine IL From several causes, both local and 
national, Russian influence in disordered Poland had become too 
firmly established tO be shaken, and the least attempt to control 
her power might have involved Frederick in a war, the results of 
which he had reason to fear; and the part of Poland which fell to 
the share of Russia, on the partition of that kingdom, at least 
tended diminish the power and influence of Russid therein. 

The acquisition of that part of Poland flow known as Western 
Prussia secured unmense advantages to Frederick, not only by 
uniting more firndy the Prussian dominions, which were pre¬ 
viously scattered and without a solid territorial link to connect 
them, but also by enlarging the comme^rcial relations of Prussia, 
by enabling her to command the whole of the Vistula and part of 
the coast of the Baltic, thougli,*as regarded extent of territory and 
population, her share was less than Uiat of either of the other two 
powers. 

Thus Frederick's consent to the first partition of Poland 
may in some measure be exeused by passing extenuating circum¬ 
stances; b€t*his share in the entire annihilation of Polish inde¬ 
pendence, which follojyed after the second conference of the three 
powers, cannot be justified, and was in fact accompanied by a 
Dreach of faith, against which the Empress Maria Theresa nobly 
protested in terms of the strongest indignation, declaring it vile 
and mean. Frederick, however, attempted to palliate his con¬ 
duct by the necessity that existed for preventing a great war; 
and even took credit to himself for acting the part of pacificator 
in. the collision. His conduct on all occasions towards the un¬ 
happy Poles was distinguished by the most ruthless violence: he 
transplanted more than 12,000 families into Prussia Proper, and 
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compelled the free towns of Dantzic and Thom to give up the 
last shadow of their independence, while be gradually extended 
the boundaries of his acquired territory. Air these arbitrary and 
violent acts, so opposed to moral integrity, were done in the very 
teeth of his solemn promise, and were certainly destructive m 
those national rights wnich Frederick the philosopher so adnrffably 
expounds in his writings, and have affixed an everlasting stigma 
on his character, while they necessarily promoted the growing 
power and influence of Russia, which had caused him so much 
uneasiness. 

The lack of confidence between the Prussian and Austrian 
courts led Frederick to seek the alliance of foreign powers, in 

E reference to that of his own countrymen. United with Austria, 
e rniglit have defied the threatening attitudes of both Russia 
and France; but the clear insight into the true interests of Ger¬ 
many, which would liave dictated such an union, was reserved for 
a later and more enlightened period, and after a severe schooling. 
Even the so-called Fursteu-bund {Germnmc confederation), which 
was brought about by Frederick in 1785, and added so much to 
his popularity in Germany, instead of being founded on motives 
of true patriotism, was in reality directed against Austria, and for 
that reason alone met with the ready acquiescence of the foreign 
powers. ^Frederick’s popularity in Germany was indeed,of no 
ordinary kind. The spven years’ war had signalized him as the 
greatest hero of his time. Admired by all,’ he was regarded by 
many as a champion sent from heaven to protetjt flie Protestant 
religion and liberty of conscience. To pis Belief there is no 
doubt the Pope in some measure contributed by his sending 
General Daiin a sword wherewith to combat the heretic King. 
In the war of succession in Bavaria, Frederick saved the inde¬ 
pendence of that country from thd Austrian yoke, which act so 
operated on the esteem and gratitude of that German race, that 
they had his image placed side by side with* those of their saints. 

As early as 1764 Frederick had responded to the call of the 
Wurtemberg states, and had taken the field against tljeir Duke, 
whom he compelled to restore thh constitution and tlie evangelic 
church of the country, against which he had ntade attempts. Thus 
Frederick stood in the eyes of most of his countrymen ;«they saw 
in him the representative of national honour, power, and heroism, 
the disinterested champion of the right, tba preserver of the inde¬ 
pendence of the weak, and the protector of protestantism, freedom 
of conscience, and liberal politics. 

The question here naturally occurs, how far have Frederick’s 
principles and system of internal economy affected the government 
of other continental countries, and whether their influence is in 
any way connected with the future prospects of Germany. 
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Tliat Frederick was in practice an autocrat, no one can deny. 
Nevertkeless, the apparent contradiction between a practical despot 
and a professed libeiral and philosopher will, on examination, be 
less striking. 

‘ As King of Prussia, Frederick was, by early custom and usage, 
in ddty bound fo acknowledge the constitution of the realm, whne, 
as a prince of the German empire, he was far from being an 
independent sovereign. Following, however, the example of his 
father, he paid but little attention to those restrictions, and never 
even convoked the states during his reign, nor wa'!S he reminded 
of this breach of duty by his subjects. To rule alone, and exclu¬ 
sively alone, was his determination, and in this he persevered 
with unparalleled pertinacity until the last hour of his existence. 
From his cabinet issued all the measures, regulations, and pro¬ 
ceedings respecting both the internal and external economy of the 
state, whilst the humblest subject in the realm was allowed to lay 
his private grievances, however trifling they might be, before the 
King by way of petition, and was sure to have speedy justice 
done him. His ministers were merely his reporters, wdiom lie 
scarcely ever consulted. In his last will he recommended his 
successor to avail himself of the advice of the clerks of the cabinet, 
as they were in possession of many facts unknown even to his 
ministers. 

The usual ceremonies and cust9mary pageantry attendant on 
the coronation he desf)ised and rejected, because, in theory, he 
denied the'dMne right and authority as assumed by other mo- 
narchs. He laughed at the idea of the image de Dieu in a human 
prince, and did not at all relish the prefix “ by the grace of God.” 
In Jiis will he says, “ Chance, whicli-rules the destiny of man, 
also determines pi-imogeniture, thus rendering a king of no more 
worth than another man,” Although, in these fine phrases, he 
avowed that he owed his dignity as king solely to chance and 
historical right, and notwithstanding he considered the power of a 
monarch merely the creation of a social compact, evidenced by 
his havin^^frequently said “ a prince is not the absolute master 
of his peopfe, but their first mc^istrate; in truth, their first ser¬ 
vant,” Frederick war nevertheless far from foregoing the smallest 
iota of tire prerogatives arrogated by other despots. His views 
relative to this subject may be reduced to the following system: 

•—Originally, it was bis belief, the people exercised that sove¬ 
reignty whichubelongs to them by right of nature and the usages 
of society. Circumstances, however, induced, or perhaps com¬ 
pelled, them afterwurds to choose a head, and to resign into his 
hands voluntarily and irrevocably the sovereign power. To the 
maxim, “ everything for, but nothing witA, the people,” be re¬ 
mained staunch with unswerving consistency. For an uninter- 
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rupted period of nearly 46 years he literally sacrificed his time» 
his pleasures, and even his health, for the prosperity of his sub~ 
jects, without, however* allowing them to inferfere 4n the least in 
their own affairs, treating them, in fact, just as an affectionate 
father treats his clnldren of tender age. The well-known excla¬ 
mation of Louis XIV, “ Uetat cest moi,’* may with justice be 
put in the mouth of Frederick, but in a different and nobler sense. 
He so sympathised with the people, and identified himself vrith 
their interests and exigencies of the state, as to become its very 
life and'soul, instead of being, like Louis XIV, its all-devourinif 
stomach. Nor must it be forgotten that Frederick, however arbi¬ 
trary in national concerns, never interfered in private affairs, and 
abstained from any violation of private rights or persons. Except 
in two or three isolated instances, the cabinet of Frederick never 
assumed the character of a court of justice, but constituted merely 
the inspecting body, enforcing the quick and even-handed aa- 
ministration of justice by the proper tribunals, in all pending 
■^uits, according to the established laws of the land. 

During his reign, liberty of speech on all subjects, religion 
included, was allowed to the fullest extent; but with regard to 
politics, the despotism of the King again came in collision with 
the liberal theories of the philosopher. Soon after his accession 
to the tljrone, it is true, he granted to the editor of the Berlin 
newspaper unlimited permission to express his opinions freely in 
political matters, but that freedom was bilt of short duration ; it 
was withdrawn at the expiration of six months,>anrV thenceforward 
all opinions and speculations on the affairs and*politics of the state 
were prohibited publication. This prohibition even extended to 
the importation and circulation of foreign works whenever jtheir 
contents did not harmonize with the interest and opinions of the 
Sovereign. That he did not act vt^ith consistent rigour regarding 
this, is evident from the circumstance of his having ordered a 
caricature, representing himself with a coffge-mill between his legs 
(in allusion to the heavy duty he had imposed on coffee), which 
had been stuck up during the night "rather high on a wall close to 
the palace, to be lowered considerably, so that the’jfUblic might 
have a better view of it. This act o£iforbearance coivtrasts 
strangely with another of a most illiberal nature—w« allude to 
his having ordered one of Voltaire’s works {in which that unprin¬ 
cipled wit had indulged in some satirical remarks respecting the 
Royal Academy and its resident Maupertius) to,be burnt by the 
public executioner. 

Frederick himself aimed at being thought a. wit, and was not 
unsparing of caustic remarks upon his best friends. The following 
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is not a bad specimen of his talent for smart, though somewhat 
irreverent punning. 

** The uniform of the Hulans consisted of white Turkish mantles 
and light blue clothing underneath; this was changed, but in me¬ 
mory of it the new hussars had white sheepskins and light blue doll- 
mans.'^ The Austrians sought to throw ridicule upon this regiment 
by calling the hussars sheep. This contemptuous appellation kindled 
in those to whom it was given an ardent desire of revenge; and an 
opportunity of gratifying that sentiment occurred in 1758, when an 
Austrian regiment which had jeered the Prussians with that name 
was almost entirely cut in pieces. The Prussian leader, General 
Puttkammer, had great difhculty to save a few of the officers, in¬ 
cluding the commander. The latter, on being conducted to the 
King, complained that no quarter had been given. Frederick, 
aware of the cause of this proceeding, asked, ‘ Did you ever in your 
life read such a book as the Bible?’—‘ O yes, your Majesty,’ replied 
the officer, with some degree of surprise.—‘ Well, then,’ said the 
King, 'that will explain the matter to you, for there it is said, 
“ Beware of those who come to you in sheep’s clothing, for inwardly 
they are ravenous wolves.” ’ ” 

Frederick’s over-exertion in the sole management of state affairs 
was fraught with evils of a peculiar nature. It brought on him, 
especialljy in his latter days, fits of petulance,"^nervousness, and jea¬ 
lousy, and often rendered him whimsical, and in some few instances 
made him unjust. Evhn his immediate attendants became shy 
and timid ; and-when they now and then ventured to remonstrate 
with him on what tliey thought the injustice of some of his acts, 
they more relied on his good sense and love of justice for repara¬ 
tion l^an expected him to make any acknowledgment of error. 
These remonstrances, as may be surmised, were not always re¬ 
ceived in good part, but werd frequently replied to by some 
severe rebukes. His ministers, though they were all men of 
talent and great ability, hardly ever had an opportunity of culti¬ 
vating and hringing into play their dormant faculties, for they had 
no sphere of action and no will of their own, always waiting the 
King’s decisfioli on all matters relating to every department of the 
state ^neither had his irost intimate friends the slightest influence 
with him qn politics or state affairs, although they took the 
greatesjt liberties with him in every other respect. 

To point out the brilliant parts of Frederick’s reign, it would 
be necessary to §nter into details of too comprehensive a nature 
to be included in our brief space. Among them we may mention 
the beneficial and .wise regulations, and great reforms, he in¬ 
troduced into the various departments of the administration ; his 
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diplomacy, and negotiations with foreign powers; the numerous 
institutions which he either established or improved; the measures 
he took to secure the better administration of justice; the intro¬ 
duction and composition of new codes of laws; his steps for the 
encouragement of agriculture and industry; the discipline of his 
army; his own frugal manner of living and prudent economy; 
his open-handed liberality; the reclamation of numerous large 
tracts of waste land, which he caused to be made arable; the great 
number of towns and villages he built; and lastly, the immense 
number of autograph resolutions he issued in conse(|uenoe of peti¬ 
tions from communities, corporations, or private individuals, which 
he always attentively read, and promptly attended to. We refer 
such of our readers as seek information on these points to the work 
recently published by Colburn, and shall here content ourselves 
with stating the general results of Frederick’s government and 
reign, which may be comprised in the following summary. 

Prussia, at the demise of Frederick, possessed the best army in 
Europe, a rich treasury, the best regulated finances, a most enlight¬ 
ened population, and an administration well ordered in all its 
branches. But where light exists, shadow is its necessary attendant, 
and the many acknowledged benefits conferred by Frederick on his 
country are obscured by much that merits condemnation. Among 
the grayer accusations brought against him are, the maintenance 
of an army disproportionately large, comjiared to the number of 
the population; the severe discipline enforced; the barbarous 
means resorted to for keeping up the numb^; fhe heavy taxes 
imposed on the people; the bad coinage ; the monopolies allowed; 
the Custom-house regulations, to the management of which he 
called into the country'hundreds of the French, who favoured 
smuggling, corrupted the morals of the people, cheated them out 
of the little money they possessed, causing the foreign residents 
to leave a country where they were exposed to the vexatious 
extortions practised by the French functionaries. If to these w’e 
add the successful attempts to circumscribe the power and inde¬ 
pendence of the municipalities, the continuing the j>ea8antry in 
their feudal bondage to the nobility, the little that was done for 
educating the lower classes (the only teachers in most 8f the 
national schools being old invalid soldiers), thinls the reader 
will exclaim, “ What a contrast these proceedings afford: to the 
theories and principles of Frederick the philosopher !” 

Some of these charges are indeed too well ostablished to be 
refuted, and must be attributed either to wilful motives or to short¬ 
sighted ignorance of those principles which have since elevated 
political economy to the rank of a science; but the major part of 
the acts complained of may be justified by the imperative nature 
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of existing necessities. The power, policy, and consequence of 
Prussia could not be supportea in those stirring times without a 
large standing army, the source of all the other evils complained 
of. The maintenance of such large bodies of troops, as well as 
the long protracted wars, necessarily involved an immense expen¬ 
diture, to meet w^iich the King was compelled to resort to unfair, 
and at times even impolitic measures, and was also prevented 
doing more for the welfare of his subjects. 

His influence on the governments of other German courts was, 
upon the whole, of an injurious tendency. The despotism of the 
peat King was readily enough imitated by other German princes, 
but^ they could not confer like benefits on their subjects, not 
having adequate talents, and being deficient in that energy and 
restless activity of mind, united with truly benevolent sentiments, 
which so eminently distinguished Frederick. The system of 
maintaining large standing armies is continued in our own times, 
though the causes that gave rise to their establishment by Fred¬ 
erick no longer exist. 

^ Frederick's true German and patriotic character Is shown in 
his personally taking the lead of his army in the field, and sharing 
with the troops the fa^ues and dangers of the campaign, thus 
verifying the words of Tacitus, Principes pro victoria pugnant, 
comites pro principe;” as also in the indefatigable manner in 
which he discharged his self-imposed and laborious duties, and 
the ready attention he paid to the private grievances of his sub¬ 
jects. He used'to say, It is not necessary that I shall live, but 
it is necessary for m'e to be active.” 

The last, but not the feast, of the charges brought against him 
is Gallomania” in the fullest acceptation of the term, for he 
exhibited the strongest partiality for the French language and 
literature, the belles lettres arid*freethinking, the French finance 
system and French alliance, He spoke and wrote his mother 
tongue but indifferently;, and has betrayed his utter ignorance of 
the advanced state of German literature by his treatise on that 
subject published in 1780. “ In speaking of Goethe's drama, 

‘ Gotz von Bteriielimpn,' he says, ^ A few years ago a new drama, 
called*^ Gbtz of Berneiimgen,' appeared on our stage, and it is a 
wretched imitation of those bad English pieces (Shakspeare's!). 
The public is, however, enraptured with the execrable stuff, and 
demands its repetition.” However, at the conclusion of that 
treatise, he manifests his patriotic feelings by prophesying thus:— 

We, too, shall have our classical writers j they will be read by 
everybody; our neighbours will learn German, and it will be spoken 
in preference at the different courts. Nor is it impossible that our 
authors may bring the German language to such a degree of refine- 
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ment and perfection as to cause it to be spoken in every comer of 
Europe. These glorious days are not yet come, but they are ap¬ 
proaching with certainty. For my own part, I am like Moses; I 
see the land of promise from a distance, but am never to enter it.” 

Frederick wrote this at the commencement of the golden age 
of German literature, when Wieland, Herder, pnd Goethe were 
already the ornaments of the intelligent court of Weimar. These 
facts alone are quite sufBcient to brand him with ignorance of 
what was going on in the literary world around him, out we must 
not be too Severe in our criticism respecting it. It is very cer¬ 
tain, if young Frederick had, in 1730, evinced the same taste for 
German literature in its then barbarous state as he did for the 
French, he would never have become that great, wise, and ever 
active prince he proved himself to be. With him literature was 
more an amusement, and relaxation from his heavy state labours, 
than a professional study. In fact, when we consider how diplo¬ 
matic and government duties had multiplied on his hands, we are 
struck with astonishment that he could find time to make himself 
acquainted even with the current French literature of the day. 
His literary genius was certainly not of that superior kind that 
he could become the reformer of his then but barbarous native 
language; and of his inferiority in authorship even in the French 
tongu^ to which he had devoted nearly all the leisure hours of 
his life, he was well awar$, modestly confessing, in one of his 
letters to Voltaire, I feel that if I wdte not a prince, I should 
be almost nothing.” • • 

It is, however, to be regretted that Fredefick took so little heed 
of German science and literature (foreigners, such as Guilchard 
and Lucchesini, drew* his attention to them); and although, 
towards the latter part of his life, he perceived the commencement 
of a new era, his advanced age prevented his studying them. It 
must nevertheless be confessed that in his reign Qprman litera¬ 
ture enjoyed all the liberty requisite for its development; and 
although the German muse was neither patronised nor appreciated 
by the greatest of the German mdharchs, his person and exploits 
had done much good for German literature ftjT rousing and 
strengthening the feeling of national importance, and* giving 
energy to the national character. Perhaps even Lessing* would 
not have wielded the scourge of sound criticism so energetically 
against the French, had not Frederick so soundly beaten them at 
Kossbach. 

M. N. 


* In bis ‘ Dramaturgy.’ 



Art. IV.— Fir^t Amtive^'sary Address before the Association of 

American Geologists at their Second Annual Meeting in Fhi~ 

ladelphia^ April 5, 1841. By Kdward Hitchcock, LL.D. 

New Jlaven. Hamleii, 1841. 

^T^HIS address comes to us recommended by tlie Association of 
American Geolo^sts, at whose request it has been pub¬ 
lished, and by whom it is described as ‘‘ embracing all the points 
at present most interesting” in the geology of their country. As 
the science of which it treats claims the whole globe for its sub¬ 
ject, the address will be quite as welcome in England as in the 
country to which it is devoted. Geologists in our land will 
peruse these interesting details with pleasure, and will feel 
obliged to the author for the valuable addition he makes to their 
stores. Before, however, proceeding to a brief analysis of the 
address, it may perhaps be permitted us to remark, that Dr Hitch¬ 
cock is duly careful to indicate the superior geological advan¬ 
tages of his own country. When speaking of the state geolo¬ 
gical surveys, he says,— 

“ I regard this feature as peculiarly American, for I am not aware 
that any general survey of a large district has been ordered in any 
other par| of the world till after it had been done in this country 

—P. 6. 

He tells us that America has “ perhaps the largest belt of 
limestone in the*wof}dthat America has a deposit of transition 
rocks which is “ the largest undoubtedly on the globethat 
America “ may lay claim probably to the largest coal-fields in the 
worldand that “ America presents so fhll a development of the 
European formations, that it would not be strange if at no dis¬ 
tant period this country should ^become classic ground for their 
study.” Th^se traits of national vanity—for they are nothing 
else—are certmnly not in good taste in a paper w^hich should be 
exclusiveljr scientific, and in the discussion or a theme whose vast 
range, as it ^nows nothing of geographical boundaries, should 
swell the heart Vith larger feelingsthan the love of country and 
the prifie of possession.*' 

As the result of *the state surveys and of individual enterprise, 
Dr Hitchcock is enabled to furnish a general sketch of the geo¬ 
logical features of his country, of which we shall now present an 
epitome. • 

The vast chain of mountains commencing in Alabama, and 
running on to New York, and thence diverging and going in one 
direction, probably to Labrador, and in a westerly and noxth- 
westerly line to the Rocky Mountains, and being in some parts 
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not less than 80 or 100 miles broad, are all primary. These 
rocks, from the very limited examination, they have as yet re¬ 
ceived, have presented very little that is remarkable. The address 
mentions that there is a vast deposit of Labrador feld-spar 
and hypersthene rock” in that part of these chains north,of New 
York; that “ injected veins of limestone,” “ irtetamorphic in a 
high degree,” occur in the granite of the county of St Law¬ 
rence ; and also that in the rocks of Pensylvania, Virginia, and 
Eastern New York, where the limestone comes in contact with 
mica and talcose slates, they are often highly impregnated with 
carbon for several feet or rods from the line of junctionon 
which phenomenon Dr Hitchcock observes, “ There can hardly 
be a doubt that the carbonic acid, which has penetrated the slates, 
has been decomposed to produce this result,”—P. 12. It is pro¬ 
bable that these primary rocks will produce a large supply of tin, 
the oxide of that valuable metal having last year been discovered 
in a promising locality. 

In passing to the transition and stratified rocks, it may be 
proper to give the valuable fact so pleasingly expressed by Mr 
Conrad, that 


An instance never occurs in this country (North America) where 
the species of one formation are continued into an upper one in such 
numbers as to cause the least perplexity or dispute regi!rding its 
Ideological age. All tl>e various eras are admirably recorded, each by 
its peculiar group of animal or vegetable remains ; and to him who 
has carefully studied them they are quite as intejligl^le as if the hand 
of nature had arranged them in a cabinet/or his use.”—P. 14. 


The area occupied bjj the older secondary rocks is indeed vast 


A single basin, extending from the Apalachian chain nearly to 
the Rocky Mountains, and from the centre of Alabama, in a north¬ 
ern direction, perhaps even to the Arctic Sea, not less than two thou¬ 
sand miles long and twelve hundred broad, and consequently covering 
about two and a half millions of square •miles,—this wide region 
forms almost one uninterrupted deppsit ot older secondary or tran¬ 
sition rocks,”—P. 13. , * 

“ Besides the principal basin of the transition rocks just described, 
detached deposits are sometimes met with*in our country, ks, for 
exaTm)le, in the eastern part of Massachusetts tind Rhode Island; 
and 1 mention this just to say that I have recently come to the con¬ 
clusion, that even that limited district jyobably contains, in a de¬ 
scending order, coal measures, the old red sandstone, and beneath 
these older transition strata.”—P. 15. 


The Silurian system is developed on a grand scale, and among 
its <vganic remains are found some species not yet discovered in 
England, Mr Conrad identifies 
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“ All the important subdivisions of this group, except, perhaps, 
the Llandeilo rocks, w,hich are the lowest. The Caradoc sandstone, 
the Wenlock sKale and limestone, and the Ludlow rocks, are dis¬ 
tinctly marked.”—P. 14. 

Dr Hitchcock speaks of the old red (or Devonian system) as 
having only a probable existence. Mr Murchison, however, 
lately presented to the Geological Society of London a note on 
‘ A Section and List of Fossils from the State of New York,’ by 
James Hall, Esq., stating that 

“ The red sandstone of Blossburgh, in Pensylvania, is proved to 
be the representative of the old red sandstone or Devonian system of 
Great Britain, in consequence of its inclosing remains of holoptichius 
and coccosteus.” • 

Mr Hall makes this group 400 feet thick.—P. 14. 

On the carboniferous series our author observes :— 

“ It is difficult to read the reports of the Ohio geologists, espe¬ 
cially that of Dr Locke, and those of Dr Houghton, Mr Feather- 
stonhaugh. Professor Froost, and that of Dr Owen, on the mineral 
lands of Wisconsin and Jowa, and that of Mr Conrad on the New 
York survey for 1841, without being convinced that the carboniferous 
or mountain limestone is extensively developed from Pensylvania 
westward at least fifteen hundred miles; while here, as in England, 
it forms the repository of an immense accumulation of lead ore.” 
—P. 13. 

“ The upper member”*of the older secondary series, “ that which 
embraces the bituminous and anasphaltic coals of Pensylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Missouri, seems now to be well 
identified with the coal measures of Europe.”—P. 13. 

It ifi highly probable that this coal-basin was at one time much 
larger, extending over the vast region of the Mississippi, and 
subsequently worn away, as in England, by the process aescribed 
in Bakeweljjjs ‘ Geology.* 

Professor uitchcock .notices in this part of his address a re¬ 
markably interesting fa#, which deserves much attention, and 
which may perhaps suggest ah adequate cause for the absence of 
bitumen in thd culmniferous districts. 

“ If is a fact of great'interest, that the coal along the eastern part 
of the great valley*, or in the vicinity of primary rocks, as has been 
abundantly shown by Professors Rogers and Johnson, is almost des¬ 
titute of bitumen; and tljat, as we go west, it becomes more and 

more bituminous.”—P. 15, 

% 

It is a remarkable feature in tbe geology of America, that 
gypsum and salt springs should usually be found below the coal 
measures, and not above them, as in Europe.”—P. 15. 


* Athenaeum, 1841, p. B33. 
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Professor Hitchcock next carries us to the new red sandstone, 
without, however, noticing the millstone, grit which occurs so 
plentifully in England, and is, we find, nkely' to become of 
^reat use in the arts. The “new red” is extensively developed 
in America. 

“ Tn extensive troughs of the primary rocks along the Atlantic 
slope of the United States, there occurs a formation of fine and 
coarse sandstones and shales, with a predominant colour associated 
with beds ofdimcstone and calcareous breccia.”—P. 15. 

After more fully describing this formation, the writer says, 
“ I see no escape from the conclusion that it is the new red sand¬ 
stone.” It is in these rocks that the ornithichnites, or foot-marks 
of extinct birds, have been traced by the author of this address, 
whose opinions on this interesting subject have been confirmed 
by the committee lately appointed to investigate them. The 
corresponding formation in our country becomes increasingly 
interesting, and the vestigia of extinct races are being dis¬ 
covered in considerable numbers. We have lately seen them 
in great abundance in a quarry at Lymm, in Cheshire, near 
Warrington, in the museum of which place we hope they 
have by this time found a safe lodgment. In this quarry we 
have s^en a foot impression covered with minute papil^, which 
at first appeared lik§ rain-marks; but on more careful inspection 
were evidently organic, and confirmatory of the opinion of Pro¬ 
fessor Owen, who has placed the theiorethereiAn in the Batra- 
chian order. . 

We now come to a great hiatus in the American series. It is 
remarkable that hitherto neither of the Americas has presented 
the liassic, oolitic, or wealden groups. All that the author of this 
address is at present able to notice respecting them is, that “ Mr 
Conrad has just announced the existence of well characterized 
and undoubted oolite in the state of Ohio.”—P. IT. We should 
congratulate our friends on the other side of the Atlantic if this 
“ undoubted oolite” should present to them any of those won¬ 
derful creatures who have s<3 obligingly deposifeS their bones 
among us. Indeed they would seem naiurally more at Ifbme in 
that land of wonders than in our little isle. In thoss vast savan¬ 
nahs the iguanodon might have safely wagged “ his fifty foot 
tail,” and the icthyosaurus, plesiosaurus, and the pterodactyl 
would have found room enough to soar or swim or creep, as the 
case might be; and geological science would receive increased 
Mat if American professors could discourse.of such “ skeleton 
relics and fossils” as we read of in the ‘ Wonders of Geology,* 
and see in the British Museum. We would urge our brethren 
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of the hammer, therefore, to be on the qui vive in the state of 
Ohio. 

On the cretaceoua group, the professor shall speak for himself. 

** When we rise still hiffher on the geological scale we meet with 
a remarkable group of rocks, occupying a wide belt from New Jersey 
to Alabama, and ^much surface also in Mississippi, Louisiana, Ten¬ 
nessee, Arkansas, and, as I am informed by Mr Nicollet, extending 
from Council BluflFs on the Missouri, several hundred miles west¬ 
ward, nearly to the Rocky Mountains, all of which wfis identified, 
I believe, first by Professor Vanuxen, with the cretaceous formation 
of Europe, although it contains no chalk. The subsequent extensive 
and accurate researches of Dr Morton, Mr Conrad, and others, have 
completely confirmed this opinion. . . . From the recent me¬ 

moir of the veteran geologist, Von Buck, just referred to, it appears 
that this same formation extends through a considerable portion of 
South America, and decidedly predominates among the secondary 
rocks of the Andes.^'—17. 

On the tertiary series Dr Hitchcock says:— 

Equally successful as in the case of cretaceous rocks have been 
the labours of Conrad, Vanuxen, Morton, Lea, the brothers Rogers 
and others, in developing the tertiary deposits of this country. The 
most northerly point along our coast where these are found is the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard, or perhaps Nantucket. Thence, in 
passing seutherly, we find them occupying Long Island and the 
eastern part of the Atlantic states from'New Jersey to Florida, and 
the southern part of the Misssissippi valley. These, too, correspond 
to the other leathres''of our geology in being of vast extent and of 
decided characters. I'hree principal groups of these strata, as de¬ 
scribed by Conrad and Morton, viz. the lower or eocene, the medial, 
and the upper or newer pliocene, seem to be well made out on this 
side of the Atlantic. The group named port-tertiary by Mr Lyell is 
found also in the northern part of“New York and "in Canada, con¬ 
taining shells of a more arctic character than those now living in the 
same latitudes.”—P. 18. 

Mr Lyell is now in North America, engaged in the study of 
its tertiary series, his favourite department; and from the state¬ 
ment made by'Mr Featherstonhaiigh at a late meeting of the 
Geological Society at Sjmerset house, we feel confident that he 
will meet with success as great as has rewarded his late researches 
among the Faluns of the Loire, and in various parts of Britanny. 

We are glad to find that the author of the address has given a 
due share of his .attention to the last object in the ascending 
series which claims the notice of the geologist. It is remarkable 
that we should be so familiar with the more ancient formations, 
while we have comparatively so little knowledge of the diluvium 
(we use the term apart from theory), the phenomenon which is 
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tlie first to meet the eye, and which speaks to us of the changes 
by which our own age has been immediately-preceded. We may, 
however, sufficiently account for this apparent inconsistency if 
we consider that this branch of the study is at first less attractive 
and pleasing than the others; loose sand and gravel, clay and 
boulders, having little to interest compared with the metallic and 
fossiliferous rocks; and still further, if we consider that an exten¬ 
sive acquaintance with rocks, and the habit of weighing geolo* 
gical evidences, are necessary Qualifications for the profitable 
study of diluvial phenomena. The subject is now being prose¬ 
cuted with that vigour, and nicety of discrimination, which justify 
the assurance that eventually it will be as well imderstood as any 
other that the wide range of geology exhibits. 

Dr Hitchcock thus describes the diluvium of America, and its 
identity with that of Europe:— 

The principal mass of drift consists of coarse sand, pebbles, and 
boulders, often several feet in diameter, usually mixed together con¬ 
fusedly, but sometimes exhibiting, at least for small distances, more 
or less of a stratified arrangement. This mass of detritus, not nnfre- 
quently one hundred feet thick, occupies the lowest position; that is, 
it rests immediately on the smoothed and striated rocks in place. 
Sometimes there is mixed with it fine sand or mud, and occasionally 
a limited mass of clay, appearing as if out of its original position. 
Above this deposit in most of the larger vplleys, as those of the 
Hudson, Connecticut, and Penobscot, and in many smaller ones, we 
find horizontal layers of fine blue clay, xarely ag'much as one hun¬ 
dred feet thick. Above the clay, and of l§ss thickness, we have a 
bed of sand, becoming coarser towards the top, and exhibiting some¬ 
times at its surface marks of a stronger movement in the waters by 
w hich it is deposited than could have taken place while the clay was 
in a course of formation. Scattered over the whole surface, but con¬ 
fined chiefly to the region abounding in gravel, we find insulated 
blocks, sometimes rounded and sometimes angular. Now, if I have 
not mistaken the recent descriptions of European drift, its compo¬ 
sition and arrangement correspond wkh those of the drift of this 
country, and scarcely anything a^ms wanting to make* out a com¬ 
plete identity.'^—P. 19. ^ • 

On these phenomena the following valuable *obsermtion8 are 
made;—• 

1. They must have been the result of $ome very general force, 
or forces, operating in the same general direction; that is, southerly 
or south-easterly. 2. This agency has operated at all altitudes, from 
the present sea level, and probably beneath it, to the height of three 
or lour thousand feet. In New England, most of our hills and 
mountains, not excepting insulated pes^Ks not higher than three thou- 

VoL. XXXVIII. No. I. G 
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sand feat, are distinctly smoothed and furrowed on their tops and 
northern slopes, and upon their east and west flanks, to the bottom 
Qf the lowest valleys. 3. The smoothing and furrowing of the rocks 
exhibits ahnoiiit equal freshness at all altitudes, which introduces an 
lE^pproach to svnchronism in the producing cause. 4, The almost 
perfect parallelism preserved by the grooves and scratches over wide 
regions, shows that they were made hy projecting angles of very 
large and heavy masses of great extent, moving over the surface with 
almost irresistible force by water, or some other mighty agent. 
5. This agency appears to be less and less powerful as we go south¬ 
erly. 6 . The relative levels of the surface have not been essentially 
changed by vertical movements since the epoch in which this agency 
was exerted. 7. The North American continent must have attained 
essentially its present height above the ocean previous to the exertion 
of this agency. 8 . Water must have been one of tlie forces employed 
in this agency. 9. Ice, must have been another agent employed to 
produce this phenomena of drift. 10 . This agency must have been 
exerted previously to the existence of man upon this continent, and 
have been of such a nature as to destroy organic life almost entirely; 
for the remains of man and other existing animals have not been 


found in drift, but those occurring belong chiefly to extinct species, 
while the deposits of clay and sand made during the same period 
scarcely contain a species of animal or ])lant. 11. Yet this agency 
must have been comparatively recent. 12. This agency must have 
been far more powerful than any now opcraliiig upon the globe.”— 
Pp. 20.23. 

M-mm * * 

This A'aluable series of observations is succeeded by a refei-ence 
to the glacier theory, Vhich M. Agassiz and Dr Biickland have 
lately advocated in this country, and vyhich now receives a large 
share of patronage from American geologists, and on which Dr 
HitcbcocK makes the following: remarks:— 


the following remarks:— 


" While reading this work (the ‘ Etudes sur les Glaciers’), and 
the abstracts of some papers by Agassiz, Eucklaiid, and Lyell, on 
the evidences of ancient glaciers in Scotland and England, I seemed 
to be acquiring a new geologieal sense 5 and I look upon our smoothed 
and striated pocks, our accumulations of gravel, and the tout enmmhle 
of diluvial phenomena with new eyes. The fact is, that the history 
of glaciers is tlie history of diluvial agency in miniature.”—P. 24. 


As the glacial theory may not be known to some of our read- 
era, we shall present it,brieny, availing ourselves of the following 
excellent passage:— 

“ The ^laeiera are vast masses of ice, often leagues in extent, 
formed ot melting and freezing snow, which are sent out from the 
summits of the Alps by the force of expansion into the valleys below, 
often to the distance of twelve or fifteen miles. Those elevated and 
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wide plateanx^f called in Switzerland mers de glace^ exhibiting only 
one tnick sheet of ice, through which the crests find summits of the 
mountains sometimes rise like volcanoes*, are the grand source or 
birth-place of the glaciers. In their descent they plough their way 
through the soil, pile up pebbles and sand along their sides and at 
their extremities, and even upon their backs; which, upon the retreat 
or melting of the glacier, constitute moraineSy and correspond exactly 
in composition and shape to those accumulations of gravel and boul¬ 
ders that have been ascribed to diluvial action. The stones and sand 
frozen into their lower surface also, like so many fixed diamonds, 
smooth and furrow the surface of the rock in pyeeisely the same 
manner as they are abraded over all northern countries. Vast blocks 
of stone are likewise conveyed without abrasion by the advance of 
the glaciers, and lodged in particular situations.^' 

From)mar to year the evidence has been increasing of the preva¬ 
lence of intense cold in the northern regions during the period imme¬ 
diately preceding the historic. The elephant ana rhinoceros found 
undccayed in the frozen mud of Siberia, the arctic character of the 
few organic remains found in the post-tertiary strata of Scotland and 
Canada, and described by Lyell and Bowman, and of the borders of 
Lake Champlin, as described by Emmons and Conrad, and the great 
extension ot the ancient moraines in the Alps, are the evidences from 
which Agassiz infers that in that period all northern countries were 
covered with a vast sheet of ice, filling the valleys, and extSndiug 
southerly as far as diluvial phenomena have ♦been observed. Gla¬ 
ciers would tlioii be found on mountains of moderate altitude; and, 
indeed, ho supposes that all the northern parts o{ the globe might 
have constituted one vast mer de glace, whick sent out its enormous 
glaciers to the south, thus giving the same direction to the drift and 
the stricD on the rocks. As^these vast masses of ice melted av^ay 
when the teinperaturr; was raised, immense currents of water were 
file result, and would lift up and beaf away huge icebergs, whereby 
extensive erosions would be produced, and blocks of' stone be trans¬ 
ported to great distances. Subsequently lakes .would be found where 
moraines had produced barriers, clay and sand would be there quietly 
deposited, and the waters be ultimately drained by the wearing down 
of the barriers of detritus.”—P. 25» * * 


We are glad to find that America is so rich in fossil infusoria. 

They form extensive deposits, covering many acres, a^d some¬ 
times several feet thick, beneath the peat bogs.” . . . Over 
the primary regions they have been found froih Maine to Winsconsin 
and south to Virginia. So numerous are the localities, that in New 
England at least I am confident they may be found in nearly every 
town baaed on primary rocks. Professor Rogers, in^his * Geological 
Report ^f 1841,’ announces the discovery of a deposit of these infu¬ 
soria in tertiary strata of Virginia. It is composed almost entirely 
of their siUcious shields, occupies areas of considerable extent, some- 
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times attaining the enormous thickness of twenty-fire feet, and is 
rarely less than twelve feet thick. If such is the beginning, what, 
gentlemen, will be the end of this infinitesimal geology ?”—P. 30. 

What indeed !—especially as, in a single specimen from West 
Point, Ehrenberg has “ detected 14 species of silicious infusoria.” 

It would gratify us to dwell on this instructive and valuable 
address at still greater length; but we must content ourselves by 
presenting the following passage, the length of .which will be 
justified by the strength and eloquence of its argument. 

** The cultivation of this science carries with it its own reward. 
It is continually disclosing to its votaries facts and inferences of 
most thrilling interest. How eagerly does the antiquary unrol the 
newly-discovered papyrus, that reveals an earlier chapter in a 
nation’s history, or the existence of some hitherto unknown race! 
The farther back the new record carries him the deeper is his interest 
and enthusiasm. Such developments of lost races and lost ages in 
the world’s history are continually rewarding the labours of the geo¬ 
logist; and, in point of antiquity, I had almost said, that the most 
ancient event in chronolo^, the six days’ work of creation, is the 
most recent in geology. From that beginning of registered time, we 
wander back through cycles of duration, which we can measure 
only by a succession of events, and not by chronological dates, 
except to be assured that they ar^ inconceivably long 5 —and yet 
the relics of those early periods are as fresh as if entombed yester¬ 
day. The fossil reptile, or fish, or shell,—nay, even their most deli¬ 
cate parts,—are a#perfect as when alive; although tens, and perhaps 
hundreds of thousands *of years, have rolled away since they died. 
Wp see their footmarks following one a^jother in regular succession, 
as distinct as those of living janimals upon the snow or the mud ; and 
even the pattering of a showej, that fell thousands of ages ago, is as 
fresh before us as if every drop had been instantly petrified. In 
short, there passes before us a series of distinct creations of organic 
beings, adapted to the varying condition of our planet; each suc¬ 
cessive group becoming mo^e and more perfect, until everything in 
nature waf. prepared for the existing races, with man as the crown 
of all. 

* Such developm&its as these arc no longer to be regarded as the 
dreams disoraered fancy, but as the sober and legitimate deduc¬ 
tions of science. And what large and refreshing views do they pre¬ 
sent of the plans and tjje benevolence of the Deity ! They open back 
a vista as far jand as wide into the arcana of time as astronomy dis¬ 
closes into the arcana of space. They show us that the brief space 
of man’s existence on the globe is but one of tlie units of a vast 
series of cycles that have passed already away; and the time is at 
hand when geology, equally with astronomy, will be celebrated for 
its power of liberalizing the mind, and filling it with noble concep- 
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tions of the universe and its infinite author. Surely in such en¬ 
nobling thoughts the geologist finds a rich reward for all his toils. 

I know, indeed, that our science has been* regarded as coming 
into collision with that sacred volume to which', as Christians, we 
are bi)iiud to bow as the invariable standard of religious truth. 
Geologists, too, have been represented, and, I must say, without any 
proof from their writings, as exulting in the supposed collision; but 
I am happy to believe that such apprehensions are rapidly passing 
away. Theologians of enlarged and impartial minds hre beginning 
to study geology; and, instead of finding its truths hostile to reve¬ 
lation, they find that it furnishes them with new and interesting 
matter, such as no other science can, for illustrating the perfections 
and government of Jehovah —and such men as Drs Chalmers and 
Sraitn have already reaped from it a rich harvest. I trust that the 
day is not distant when the supposed geological objection to reve¬ 
lation will be as little remembered as is now the analogous objection 
derived from the Copernican system of astronomy; and which, two 
or three hundred years ago, was supposed to be fraught with so 
much danger. 

‘‘ Anotlier mode in which practical geology carries with it its own 
reward, is by bringing us into constant communion with unsophisti¬ 
cated nature in her most sublime and interesting aspects. It is 
hardly possible to place the geologist in any spot on the globe where 
he does not witness around him the marks of mighty agencies and 
revolutions, that are unheeded by the common mind, but which 
furnish him with a rioh fund*for reflection| But his most appro- 
priate place is among the wildest scenery of nature; now plunging 
into the deep cavern, studded with glittering sp^fs, ahd perhaps the 
charnel-house of the antediluvian world now tracing his wa^ 
througli the dark gorge, with jutting rocks rising around him, as if 
they formed the battlements of heaven; now mounting the lofty 
ridge, and drinking in the glories of the vast landscape; and now 
standing upon the edge of the yawning precipice to witness the roar¬ 
ing cataract, as the waters thunder down their steep and rocky bed, 
until, escaping from their narrow passage, ilj}ey flow out quietly as 
the calm and majestic river, to fertilize and beautify the extended 
plain. In all these scenes he sees the arm of Omnipotence laid bare, 
and is initiated into the sublimestanysteries of nature. . Chere, while 
his body and his mind are invigorated, he acquires a permanent 
relish for all in creation that is sublimely great an^ ele^ntly little. 
Henceforth he possesses a source of gratification of whlfch all the 
fluctuations and calamities of life cannot deprive him. Other sources 
of happiness, as circumstances change and «age advances, will pass 
away; but a genuine attachment to nature clinging'to the heart will 
buoy it up when the powers begin to fail, and the floods of affliction 
to roll over us; and, like the volcano, surrounded by polar snows, 
the flftme will seem more bright and beautiful amid the frosts of age. 
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* Heec fltudia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas 
res ornant, adversis perfugiam ac solatium proebcnt; delcctant domi, 
non impediupt fom; pernoctant iiobiscum, perigrinantur, rusti- 
cantnr.*—Cicero, Grat. pro Archia. 

“ Gentlemen, in these remarks I am confident that I am describing 
your own experience; lor this love of nature, and not governmental 
or individual patronage, has been your chief stimulant in geological 
research. Should that patronage, which is now extended to your 
efforts, be withdrawn,—of which I have little fear,—and should the 
tide of popular favour turn against you, I know that you will not, 
therefore, be diverted from your favourite pursuit. No; let us rather 
pledge ourselves to more vigorous efforts in this noble enterprise, 
which has already done so much, and is destined to do much more 
to develop the resources of our beloved country; so much to awaken 
youthful genius; so much to promote our personal happiness; so 
much to enlarge the boundaries of science; and, above all, so 
much to unfold the glories and illustrate the perfections of the infinite 
Deity.'’—Pp. 43-46. W. 0. 


Art. V .—First Report of the Children's Rmploynient Com¬ 
mission's : Mines and Collieries. Presented to both Houses 
of Parliamopt, J)y command of her Majesty, April 21, 1842. 

TVEGISLATION to^ control industry, for the supposed advan¬ 
tage of public, in the quality or price of the article 
produced, or in the employment afforded to a number of citizens 
engaged in ite production, has long been known to us in our 
apprenticeship laws and in oiw protective duties. 'I'liese have, 
however, in recent times rapidly declined in public estimation, 
and appear to be in the course of expulsion from our statute 
book, under a conviction that, so far from conferring material 
benefits, they inflict positive injury, not the less serious because 
spread oyef & wide surface. • 

B«t ^ legislation tot control industry expressly on behalf of 
humanity* and public morals, marks a new era in our social 
life. .The absence of such legislation, prior to the first act 
of factory regulation, ^affords no argument to prove, on the 
one hand, its needlessness, or, on the other, that there has 
been any remarkable improvement in the moral perceptions of 
our legislature.^ It has been called into existence, in fact, by the 
change in our industry, consequent upon the increased qse of 
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machinery. Whether or not we may assume) from the feet of 
the moral relations of the young with their employers, under 
the old systems of industry, being brought little under public 
notice, that there was little demanding the' interference of the 
legislature, it was certainly the obvious change effected in the 
manufacturing system by the factories whi^ brought these 
relations under legislative regulation. 

It may safely be asserted that, in a community sufficiently 
advanced in civilization to undertake to preserve every one of its 
members from absolute destitution by laws for the relief of the 
poor, every child has a moral right to maintenance and education, 
exempt from any such amount of labour as shall prevent its attain-*- 
ing a physical development, and a religious, moral, and intellec¬ 
tual cultivation, sufficient to enable it to provide for its own future 
wants and happiness with benefit to the community at large. No 
encroachment upon this right can be accompanied by counter¬ 
vailing advantages either to the individual or to the community 
at large, whatever may be the convenience to the parents or 
guardians of the child or to its employer; and all labour or 
restraint interfering with this right is “undue,” as is legally 
asserted by the existing Factories Regulation Act. 

I'hat we have not earlier legal definitions of what is “ undue ” 
labour for the young with reference to their age, has arisen, as the 
terms of various statjites requiring young people to be put to 
labour plainly indicate, from a rehance upon the feelings of the 
parents " ‘ them rather to keep their cMldren too long 

idle than to put them too soon to workbut’tlie ancient customs 
with regard to service and apprenticeship sufficiently indicate 
what was considered “ dfte ” in their regard, which differs exceed¬ 
ingly from what prevails under the modern system of infant 
labour. New systems of industry, unknown to former ages, 
have now so extended the demand for the labour of children as to 


expose them to a violation, through “ undue ” labour, of their 
moral right to a maintenance and education proportioned to the 
means and the wants of society; and, all considerations of hu¬ 
manity aside, it is the duty of Society to protect its*elf from being 
defrauded out of the health and moral en^gies that may thus be 
destroyed. ’ • 

Tlie necessity of such legislative protection of the children 
betokens, it is true, a degradation, or* a relative weakness, on 
the part of the parents and guardians, which, under the com¬ 
petition of material interests in new combination, is itself a 
formidable disease in society. It is one, indeed, from which it 
is necessary to rescue the children, that they may ultimately 
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occupy that more healthy position, in which legislative inter¬ 
ference, it is to be hoped, will be needless, when they, in 
their turn, become parents. 

Such appear to have been the considerations on which Lord 
Ashley moved, on the 4th of August, 1840, for the present Com¬ 
mission, issued ^on the 20th of October following, to inquire 
“ into the employment of the children of the poorer classes 
in mines and collieries, and the various branches of trade and 
manufacture in which numbers of children work together, not 
being included in the provisions of the acts for regulating 
the employment of children and young persons in mills and 
factories." It was not, however, until the 4th of February, 1841, 
that, by supplemental instructions, its investigations were ex¬ 
tended to “ young personsa term which is defined by tlie Fac¬ 
tories Act to embrace all who arcs past childhood but under the 
age of eighteen; and therefore little more than a year has elapsed 
between the conferring of complete powers to investigate, and 
the presentation of this first Report, which, with its Apjiendix, 
occupies upwards of 2,000 folio pages. 

The Commission names a board of four : Mr Thomas Tooke, 
the author of the ‘ History of PricesDr Southwood Smith, 
whose writings and labours towards improving the sanatory 
conditiop of our large towns are well known; Mr Leonard 
Horner and Mr Robert Saunders, the factOfy inspectors; and, as 
secretary, Mr Joseph Fletcher, late secretary to the Hand Loom 
Inquiry Comnrissioii. This board conducted its local examina¬ 
tions by the aid of twenty sub-commissioners named by the 
Home Office ; and its first Report, which is restricted to the 
labour connected with Collieries and Mines, is accompanied by an 
Appendix of two volumes, containing the local reports of such of 
these sub-commissioners as werfe employed in subterranean inves¬ 
tigations, and the minutes of the evidence taken by each.* 


• The attention of government was first drawn to the fact of the employ¬ 
ment of children in mines by one o'f the Hand Loom Commissioners, in a pri¬ 
vate report (afxdrwards printed by order of the House of Commons), entitled 
‘ Note* and Observation^^, made during a Tour through the Weaving Dis¬ 
tricts. By W. E, Hipkson, Esq.’ ■ We subjoin his statement as embracing 
the leading fleets in a condensed shape, and as acceptable, perhaps, to those of 
our readers who may not have time to peruse the important confirmatory 
details furnished by the Children’s Employment Commission.—Ed. 

“ While in the north of England 1 took some pains to inquire into the fact 
which I had heard asserted in several quarters, that one effect of the Factory Ue- 
gulation Hill (or rather of the partial application of a sound general principle) bad 
been to send many of tije children formerly employed in factories to work in coal¬ 
pits. 1 found the statement correct, but to whataxtent 1 have of course no jneans 
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Even in regard to the employment of children and young per¬ 
sons in connexion with collieries and mines, this first Report of 

_ _ __ ■ - - » 

of judging. The number of children and young persons employed in collieries has 
always been great. I found in some instances, out of about 4U0 hands employed, 
onc'half under 20 years of age, and of that number about 50 under the age of 10. 
Among the children employed there are almost always some mere infants •, and 
although 1 was assured by Miss Martineau that Lord Durham, in the mines with 
which ho is connected, had exerted himself to check the evil, the practice of em¬ 
ploying children only six and seven years of age to work in mines is all but univer¬ 
sal, and there ^re no short hours for them. The children go down witii the 
men usually at four o'clock iu the morning, and remain in the pit between 11 and 12 
hours. Wlien they come up they are allowed to play about for a little while by 
their parents, but are sent early to bed that they may rise again at the same early 
hour ihe next morning. 1 was much struck with the enormity of this evU; I 
could not conceive of circumstances more prejudicial to'animal existence than 
shutting up a little child throughout the day in subterraneous confinemeRt, at the 
very period when air and light are as necessary to its growth as to a young and 
tender plant. One pit-man told me, that his brother went to work in u coal-mine 
when hut five years of age. I inquired what effect it had produced on his health ; 
the reply was, * Why, he is a poor stunted fellow, sure enough.’ At one of the 
collieries 1 visited, a crowd of pit-men gathered round me while making these in¬ 
quiries, and I endeavoured to ascertain their feelings on the subject. Some who 
had children in the mine of their own, were evidently influenced by the wages the 
children earned to disregard all other considerations, but an old man among them 
said, with an air of deep earnestness, * Sir, the practice is shameful; the chil* 
dren afe sacriBced, and they ought not to be allowed to go down so young.’ 

“ To ascertain the nature of the employment of these young children, I em¬ 
braced ap opportunity of visiting a pit in the neighbourhood of Newcastle* De¬ 
scending a shaft 600 feet deep, 1 went some distance along* a subterraneous road, 
which, 1 was told, was tltree railed in length (the qverman going before me with a 
Davy lamp in one hand, and, as if to neutralize the precaution, a lighted candle in 
the other). To the right and left of one of these roads, ar * u^ys,’ are low galleries, 
called * workings,’ in which the * hewers’ are employed*in a state of almost perfect 
nudity (ou account of the great heat), digging out the coal. To these galleries 
there are traps or doors, which arc kept shut, to guard against the ingress or egress 
of inflammable air, and to •prevent counter-currents disturbing the veatilation. 
The use of a child of six years of age is to open and shut one of these doors when 
the loaded corves, or coal-trucks, pa^ or repass. For this object the child is 
trained to sit by itself in a dark gallery for the number of hours 1 have described. 
The older boys drive horses, and load the corves, but the little children are always 
trap-keepers. When first tulccn down they have a candle given them, but gra¬ 
dually getting accustomed to the gloom of the place, they learn to do without, and 
sit, therefure, literally in the dark the whole time of their confinement. It is 
impossible to imagine a more monotonous and dismal occupation for a child ; and 
yet 1 was told the children were not tinhappy, although it wasfgenerally admitted, 
* they did fret a good deal at first.' The truth is, that by blunting the s^slbilities 
and deadening the faculties, the mind may be rendered callous to a lot which would 
otherwise be too bitter for human endurance. The poot ohildreiaare not the less 
to be pitied on that account. I have seen men living on the die} of swine, 
clothed in rags, and wallowing in filth, and yet their miserable circumstances 
did not excite my commiseration so much as*the recklessness with which they 
regarded their state, and the utter prostration of mental energy, which deprived 
them almost of the wish, and certainly of the power, of making a single effort to 
better their condition. 

** In some of the collieries young girls, as well as boyl, appear to be employed; 
but ^ opportunity of verifying the fact from my own personal observation; 
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tlie Commission describes only its “ effects on their bodily health 
leaving its effects upon their “ morals ” to be “ brought into view 
in a subsequenjt Report, in connexion with the intellectual, moral, 
and religious state of'thewhole of that portion of the working popu¬ 
lation which is included under the terms of the Commission.”* But 
the circumstances which affect the physical condition of children 
employed in uncferground labour present so ample and so novel 
a field of observation, that it will oe most to the satisfaction of 
our readers if we adopt the like limits; deferring our review of 
the moral circumstances of the mining population uhtil after the 
appearance of the promised supplemental Report, when we may 
resume our glance at the progress of modern restrictions upon 
industry for moral purposes. 

The published Report embraces the mining industry of the 
whole of the United Kingdom, and describes the childhood and 
youth of the entire population employed by the “ subterranean 
interest.” This interest is divided into two distinct branches,— 
that of the coal and iron mines, and that of the'mines of tin. 


and I should not have known it, had not my attention been called to an account 
which appeared in the * Yorkshire Herald,* about the time of which I am speaking;, 
of an accident attended with loas of life, through an inundation which occurred in 
one of the Silkston colHertes. When the water burst in there were In the mine 
44 children, of whom 18 escaped and 26 were drowned ; of these 11 w^re girls, 
and the rest boys ; and nine out of the number were under 10 years of age. It is 
singular that none of the piUrry?n were.drowne*d with Hie children; but the fact 
strengthens the statement made to me in several collieries, that when the men 
are working short slitfts, the lads are not allowed to leave with the men, but work 
full time, *■ 

Poverty of the parents is n(ft the cause of this immolation of infancy. Tlie 
of the north of England collieries are a better paid class of operatives than 
any body of working-men equally numerous. I foufld their average earnings to 
be 24s. a week ; and when a colliery is not limited in the quantity of coal allowed 
to be raised (which by agreement among ^he coal-owners is sometimes done to keep 
up prices), a pit-man often earns 30s., and even 40s. in a week. Besides tht.s 
amount of money wages, he is allowed a cottage rent-free, or at a mere nominal 
rent of sixpence a fortnight; tl^e cottage frequently containing four good rooms. 
He has also a bit of garden-ground rent-free, sufficient for Hie growth of his vege¬ 
tables; and, moreover, another important advantage, for which he may well be 
envied by London operatives,—as much coal as be wishes to burn the year round, 
free pf charge. I have observed, however, only strengthens my conviction 
that high^wages and corresponding benefits are thrown away upon those who have 
received no moral culture, andrare incapable of self-guidance. 1 went among the 
colliers the daydbllowin^ that on which they had received a fortnight’s wages, and 
found eterj cottage deserted, and every public-bouse filled. I went into a beer- 
shop at two o’clock in the day, in which I counted 15 pit-men drinking, and found 
among them only one sufiioientl}'* sober to answer intelligently the questions I put 
to him. Drunkenness and quarrels are much more frequent among Newcastle 
colliers than among the miners of Cornwall* Comparing the one class witli the 
other, the Cornish miners are far superior in intelligence and morals; but of neither 
class could I paint a very*flattering picture.” 

• Report, p, 261. 
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copper, lead, and zinc. These are as distinct in locality as in 
the nature and division of the labour employed in them. It is 
the former which affofd the chief empldyment* to children and 
youn^ persons underground. 

"The ‘ Coal Measures,’ as the geological formations comprising 
the strata of coal are designated, are variously dispersed in the mid¬ 
land, northern, and western portions of South Britain, and in abroad 
belt of country which traverses the centre of Scotland, from the 
shores of Ayrshire to those of the Frith of Forth. There are like¬ 
wise some (Joal tracts of far inferior importance in Ireland. 

" The most important of the midland coal tracts, or coal fields, 
as they are geologically termed, is that of South Staffordshire, 
which, lying to the west and north of Birmingham, is remark¬ 
able for the extent to which its vast beds are worked, as well for the 
purpose of smelting the iron ores, which are raised from strata inter¬ 
spersed among the coal strata, as for the consumption of the neigh¬ 
bouring populous towns, which arc the seat of the metal manufac¬ 
tures, and for an extensive ‘ land sale,’ as the supply of the sur¬ 
rounding country with fuel is frequently designated; the country 
southward, where canals extend, as far as the Thames, being in great 
part supplied from this region. The Shropshire district of Coal- 
brookdale, lying midway between Wolverhampton and Shrewsbury, 
tlioiigh much smaller in extent, is in like manner the seat of great 
iron works, and is the source of a supply of fuel fjr a largo 
part of the vale of^he Severn, and the country to the west of it, 
to the borders of Wales. The Warwickshire coal field occupies 
a large tract on the north-eastern verge of tl/at county, from 
Coventry to Tamworth; and the Leicesj;ershire coal field surrounds 
the town of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. The coal of the latter is far more 
extensively wrought than that of the Warwickshire field; byat both 
being without iron furnaces, their produce is required only for the 
land sale, which extends southward even through Buckinghamshire 
to the Thames. 

" In North Staffordshire, besides the cqal field of the potteries, in 
w hich there are extensive ironworks at Kidscrew, there is a smaller 
tract contiguous to the town of Cheadle. The consumption of the 
produce ot both, however, extends little beyond tht? noi-thern parts 
of that county. ^ • 

" In the vale of the Trent, between Nottmglmm and^Derby, com- 
ineiices the great coal field of Derbyshire and Yorkshire, which ex¬ 
tends hence northward, and of which the southern, or Derbyshire 
portion, occupies the eastern side of thaf county, and extends at one 
extremity into Nottinghamshire. Besides supplying with fuel a 
vast surrounding region, especially to the east and south, in the coun* 
ties of Leicester, Nottingham, and Lincoln, it has a considerable 
home consumption in ironworks. 
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^‘The northern^ or Yorkshire portion, which is whollj^ comprised 
in the West Riding; has extensive ironworks, and supplies with fuel 
the whole of Yorkshire,hxcept the coast, and even makes some ship¬ 
ments down the Humber for London. 

On the opposite side of the mountains which enclose Yorkshire 
on the west, are the great coal fields of Lancashire, extending south¬ 
ward into the eastern part of Cheshire, and worked to an enormous 
extent for the supply of the manufactures and the manufacturing and 
commercial population 'which have congregated in their neighbour¬ 
hood and upon their surface, although there is no manufacture of 
iron from native ores. 

North of this is the Cumberland coal field, in which, likewise, the 
pits are wrought only for sale, to supply the counties of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, and for shipment, chiefly at Whitehaven, to Ire¬ 
land and the opposite shores of Scotland. 

“ Again crossing the mountains to the eastern side of the island, 
we find a large portion of the counties of Durham and Northumber¬ 
land occupied by the coal tract, which, of all the districts having 
pits wrought almost wholly for sale, and only to a very small extent 
for the manufacture of metals, is by far the most important. It 
supplies not only the whole of those counties, the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, and the contiguous Scottish counties, but the whole of 
the eastern and southern coasts of England as far as Cornwall, in¬ 
cluding the metropolis itself, and the great south-eastern region into 
which the iales of the inland coal districts do not penetrate, because 
of the greater cost of land- carriage and the want of canals. The 
export to foreign^ parts is likewise very extensive; and the whole 
region is so importanft as to have rendered necessary, for the pur¬ 
poses of investigation, its division into two districts ; that of South 
Durham, south of the river Wear, and that of North Durham and 
Northifmberland, comprising the rest of the field. 

<^The coal districts of the East of Scotland encircle the Frith of 
Forth in tracts of very irregular f(frm, occupying large portions of 
the counties of East Lothian, Mid-Lothian, and West Lothian, of 
Stirlingshire and part of Dumbartonshire, of Clackmannanshire and 
Perthshire; and of Fifeshire, in the districts of Dunfermline, Kir- 
kaldy, Cupar, and St Andrew’s t the coal of the whole of these dis¬ 
tricts is extensi^^^Iy wrought, chiefly &r land sale to Edinburgh and 
the surrounding counties-though partly for shipment coastwise, and 
for the celebretediroEworlcsof the Carron Company in Stirlingshire. 

“ Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, and Renfrewshire comprise nearly the 
whole of the irregularly scattered coal fields of the west of Scotland, 
and their mines have been dhiefly wrought, like those of Lancashire, 
for the supply of the manufactures, and of the great manufacturing 
and commercial population which have seated themselves upon their 
surface, or in their vicinity, with Glasgow for a centre ; but of late 
years the district of Airdrie, to the east and south-east of Glasgctw, 
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has so rapidly extended its importance in the manufacture of iron 
from the excellent ores there found, as greatly to^ have augmented 
the working of its coal for that purpose also.' 

Returning southward, we find, on the eastern border of North 
Wales, in the counties of Denbigh and Flint, where they border upon 
Cheshire, a large coal field, heretofore possessed of considerable iron 
works, which, however, seem now to be sinking before the competi¬ 
tion of those in the west of Scotland, and other districts; it still, 
however, supplies with fuel nearly the whole of North Wales and a 
large portion of Cheshire and Shropshire. 

But the greatest coal basin of the west is that of South Wales, 
which, commencing m the politically English cdunty of Monmouth, 
occupies a considerable portion also of the counties of Glamorgan, 
Carmarthen, and Pembroke. The internal consumption of its coal in 
the manufacture of its native ores of iron, and of those of copper and 
tin brought from Cornwall and other parts, is enormous; and besides 
supplying with fuel the whole of South Wales and its borders, Corn¬ 
wall, and a considerable part of Somersetshire, it exports large 
quantities of stone coal, even to London. 

The Forest of Dean is a singular detached coal field in Glouces¬ 
tershire, between the confluent rivers Wye and Severn, in which pits 
are wrought for the manufacture of its excellent iron ores, and for 
the supply not only of the contiguous parts of Herefordshire and 
Gloucestershire, but also for a considerable land sale eastward to¬ 
wards Oxford. Soqth Gloucestershire is, in great part, occupied by 
a coal field which extends northward froih Bristol, and supplies that 
city and the contiguous countiT with fuel. • • 

It is for a similar land sale that the valuable mines of North • 
Somersetshire, on the other side of the Avon, are wrought; the 
principal being those Jto the south-west of Bath, which ijot only 
supply the contiguous country, but have an extensive sale eastward 
in Wiltshire and Berkshire. • 

Of the comparatively unimportant coal fields of Ireland, the prin¬ 
cipal are those of Castlecomer in Kilkenny, and the Queen's County, 
wlicre pits are worked for country sale^^ three proprietors; that 
near Killenaule, in the county of .Tipperary, where there are three 
pits worked by the Mining Cpmpany of Ireland; jmd that of Dro- • 
inagh and Dysart, in the county of Cork, where there are pits , 
w'orked by Messrs Leader. There are %lso a few pits St Drum- 
glass and Coal Island, in the county of Ty/one, which, with the 
Arigna coal pits at the northern extremity of Roscommon, supply¬ 
ing some contiguous ironworks, compkite the list of the Irish coa^ 
mines which are now worked. 

The number of juvenile hands employed in the Irish col¬ 
lieries is so limited, and the circumstanced of labour in Ireland 
so peculiar, that, in our own brief notice of these reports, we , 
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must confine our attention to the coal districts of Great Britain 
alone. . 

In all these districts the coal is found in beds, interstratified 
for the most part with various (jualities of gritstone and shale, 
in which, in some of the districts, occur layers of ironstone, 
generally thin, but sometimes forming large masses, as in the 
Forest of Dean. The beds variously approach a horizontal posi¬ 
tion, but are seldom perfectly fiat, and commonly have one edge 
cropping out to the alluvial surface ; and sometimes a*’ large por¬ 
tion of their circumference is thus exposed. The inclination is 
commonly gentle, but in some places, especially in the east of 
Scotland and in Pembrokeshire, it is very rapid; and as all the 
subterranean workings must, under such circumstances, be neces¬ 
sarily conducted, as it were, on the side of a steep hill, the cha¬ 
racter of the labour is much infiuenced by this fact. When the 
surface of the coal country is mountainous, and intersected by 
deep ravines, as in South Wales, and to a much less extent on 
the borders of Lancashire and Yorkshire, the mineral deposits 
are approached by levels driven into the sides of the hills j but 
the common access to them is by vertical shafts or well-holes, 
from the bottoms of which horizontal roadways are extended in 
long and confined passages through the coal strata, to bri.ng all 
that is hewn to the “pit’s eye,” or bottom of the shaft, for wind¬ 
ing up. The depth to which the shafts are sunk varies from the 
shallowest possible, to that of Monkwearmouth, which is 1,600 
feet, or nearly the third of §l mile perpendicular. 

It is requisite to have more than one shaft in the same 
workings; but where the coal lies so deep‘that the sinking of a 
distinct shaft requires an enormous outlay of capital, only one 
large shaft is sunk; and this is divided by wooden partitions, or 
“ brattices,” into several distinct channels. There must always 
be one shaft or channel, called the “ downcast pit,” for the air to 
descend; and another, called tlie “upcast pit,” for the return 
draught to ascend; and the description given of the ventilation in 
a part of Lancashire by Mr Fletchef, explains in few words the 
plan of Ventilation generally adopted. 

“The current is generally quickened by a furnace in the upcast 
shaft, which, rapidly drawing off the air in the passages below, 
brings a brisk current through the whole distance from the down¬ 
cast pit, however great that distance, by its purposed tortuousness, 
may have been made. The mode in which the current between the 
two shafts is made to circulate to all the places where the works are 
carried on is very simple. The advances from the bottom of the draw¬ 
ing piti to whatever distances and in whatever direction they may be 
required, arc made always in double galleries about six feet apart, one 
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for the air in its course from the downcast shaft, which is also the draw¬ 
ing road, and the other for its return towards the upcast shaft. When 
these have been pushed about five yards onward; or asVar as the quality 
of the strata will permit without danger from accumulated fire-damp, 
a ‘ cut-through,’ or short transverse gallery is made between them, 
which, by the stoppage of all more direct communication between 
the two shafts, becomes the channel of the whole current between 
them, which rushes down the one gallery and up the other, so as to 
clear both from the accumulation of any noxious gases.”* 

The drawing shaft, or that up which the coals are drawn 
(generally by a steam-engine, though sometimes by a horse-gin, 
or even by hand labour), and by which the labourers in the mine 
go to and return from their work, is generally the upcast shaft, 
because it is convenient to have the pumping apparatus in a dis¬ 
tinct shaft, and this is generally the downcast shaft, or that which 
is sunk most towards the dip of the coal strata, because it is best 
that the cold air, which has to rise to the surface after ventilating 
the works, should be introduced at the lowest point of them; and 
to this point the drainage water descends. 

The thickness of the seams that are wrought varies from the 
eighteen-inch seams of the Lancashire and Yorksldre hills, to 
the ten-yard coal of South Staffordshire; but two, three, and 
four fedt are the more common thicknesses of the beds that are 
wrought; and each bed, thbugh its identity can be traced under 
a great extent of country, varies somewhat in, its thickness in 
different localities. When there is a good roof, or hard rock, 
immediately over the coal, with a toldrably solid floor beneath 
it, thin coal seams can,be worked with advantage, because the 
outlay of capital for propping is then very limited; but the 
very hardness of the contiguous strata would require an outlay 
almost as great to make ^e roadways of a proper height for 
human beings of any age to work lUj and this is what the 
commissioners describe as— 

“ One case of peculiar difficulty. Viz. that in which all the subter¬ 
ranean roadways, and especially the side passages, a'fe below a cer¬ 
tain height: by the evidence collected un^r this Commissian, it is 
jiroved tliat there are coal mines at present at work iu^which these 
passages are so small, that even the youngest children cannot move 
along them without crawling on their hands and feet, in which un¬ 
natural and constrained posture they dra§ the loaded carriages after 
them; and yet, as it is impossible, oy any outlay compatible with a 
profitable return, to render such coal mines, happily not numerous 
nor of great extent, fit for human beings to wofk in, they never will 
be placed in such a condition, and consequently they never can be 

• Report by Mr Fletcher, App. pt. ii, pp. 822-3, § 19-20. 
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worked without inflicting great and irreparable injury on the health 
of the children/^; 

When/' however, ^^the roads are sixfeethigh and upwards there is 
not only ample space for carrying on the general operations of the mine, 
but the coals can be drawn direct from the workings to the foot of the 
shaft by the largest horses. When the main roads are four feet and " 
a half high, the mine may still be rendered sufliciently convfnient for 
the work people, and the coals may be conveyed along these roads 
to the foot of the shaft by ponies or asses. But when the mainways are 
under four feet, the coals can no longer be conveyed along these roads 
by ponies or asses, or even by adult or young men; they can only be 
conveyed by children. Yet it is in evidence that, in many mines 
which are at present worked, the main gates are only from twenly- 
four to thirty inches high, and in some parts of these mines the pas¬ 
saged do not exceed eighteen inches in height. In this case not only is 
the employment of very young children absolutely indispensable to the 
working of the mine, but even the youngest children must necessarily 
work in a bent position of the body, in a manner hereafter described."! 

The depth at which the seams are found materially alfects 
both the temperature and the efficiency of the ventilation in the 
workings. Coal pits are generally warm; and the deeper they 
are, the hotter. 

“ Oppr^sive heat,” however, may always be regarded as an indi¬ 
cation of imperfect ventilation. It is stated that in the mines of the 
Yorkshire coal fields the thermometer stands in the main roads at from 
50® to 60°, in the side noads from 60° to 65°, and at the workings from 
64° to 72°. In the deep mines in the northern coal field the tempera¬ 
ture is considerably higher. In one of the Hetton pits in South 
Durlirfm the temperature was found to bh 66° at the bottom of 
the shaft, and 70° in the workings; but in the Monkwcarmoutli 
colliery, the deepest in the northern coal field, the average tempera¬ 
ture ranges from 78° to 80°, in some parts of this mine it occasionally 
rises to 89°;"t and this Wgh temperature is by no means confined to 
a single pit. ^^From the evidence it appears that in all the districts 
there are particular mines in which, often at great expense to the 
owners, every ^precaution is taken which intelligence and skill can 
devise to render the min%healthy and safe; but that there are great 
numbers of ^ines in*which both ventilation and drainage are grossly 
neglected, and in which, as a necessary consequence, there is often a 
frightful destruction of human life.”§ 

Both ventilation and drainage are also affected by the 
inclination of the strata, which, w^here it is considerable, causes 
all the workings to,be on inclined planes, out of the mainways, 


* Report, p. 259. 

+ Report, p. 45, § 200. 


X Report, p. 47, § 211, 
§ Report, p. 46, § 208, 
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winch are run nearly on a level along the face of the dip; and 
this gives great advantages for the fall of the water to the pumping 
sJiaft, and sometimes for the rise of the inflammable gas to the 
upcast shaft; but it is attended with the disadvantage of greatly 
augmenting the labour where the workings are towards the dip; 
and (exposing the young labourers in the roadways to severe minor 
accide'uts, in descending the inclined planes with their loads, 
out of one level into another. When the inclination is so great 
as to get tlie* strata the name of pitcliing seams,” -as in parts 
of the east of Scotland and of Soutli Wales, the whole system of 
labour has to be changed. In the pits of almost every district 
the influx of water, of fire-damp (carburetted hydrogen gas), 
and of choke-damp (carbonic acul gas), into the workings," has to 
lie contended against by pumping and by ventilation; but 
there is every variety in regard to the copiousness with which 
each of these dangerous elements is poured out from the con¬ 
tiguous strata. 

To encounter all these natural obstacles, and to overcome 
them, to the extent of enabling his labourers to bring the coal 
from its resting place to the surface, is the object of a vary¬ 
ing outlay by the capitalist employer, in providing the means 
of access, of drainage, of ventilation, and of raising the coal 
to tlic surface; and the ironstone which is found in thin beds 
in the coal me^ures is wrought la the same metliod as the 
coal itself, but the workings are “ less perfectly ventilated and 
drained than the coal mines, and, tlierefo/e, sl!Ul more unhealthy; 
and productive of tlie same physical deterioration, and the same 
diseases, but in a more intense degree.” 

I'he coal-worker has also to provide viewers and underlookers 
to preserve discipline in the pits, and to see that the work is 
properly executed ; but the degree of superintendence exercised 
by the coal owner over* the hands in his employment, varies 
considerably with the mode in which they are hired. 

SoraetimeB the proprietors enter into a contracf»witli certain 
jiersons, variously designated as Butties or charter masters, who en¬ 
gage to get ihe^cual and bring it to the foot ^ the shaft at a certain 
rate, and these contractors hire all the persons reduired work the 
pits. Sometimes the proprietor liimseli engages all the work-people, 
and sots persons over them to see that thevifierforra their duty; but 
ill other cases the proprietor contracts with the chief workmen, who 
hire every one who is employed in getting the coal and bringing it to 
the foot of the 8haft.”t ^ 

When the proprietor employs the whole of the hands, not 

• Report, p. 259. 
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only will his viewer be a respectable person, but his ** under- 
lookers*^ will .generally be taken from the more intelligent, 
honest, and industrious of the labouring colliers. Elsewhere, 
the rulers in a pit are just such as the most uncultivated class 
is likely to produce. The great body of the children and 
youhg persons kre, how^ever, of the families of the adult work¬ 
people employed in the pits, or belong to the poor population 
of the neighbourhood. But there is in some districts an unfor¬ 
tunate minority of defenceless creatures who pass the whole of 
their youth in tlie most abject slavery, into which they are thrown 
chiefly by parish authorities, under the name of apprenticeship. 

** There is one mode of engaging the labour of children and young 
persons in coal mines, peculiar to a few districts, which deserves par¬ 
ticular notice, viz. that by apprenticeship. The district in which the 
practice of employing apprentices is most in use is South Stafford¬ 
shire ; it was formerly common in Shropshire, but is now discon¬ 
tinued; it is still common in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the west of 
Scotland: in all the other districts it appears to be unknown. In Staf¬ 
fordshire the sub-commissioner states that the number of children 
and young persons working in the mines as apprentices is exceed¬ 
ingly numerous; that these apprentices are paupers or orphans, and 
are wholly in the power of the butties ; that such is the demand for 
this clas^ of children by the butties, that there are Scarcely any boys 
in the union workhouses of Walsall, Wolverhampton, Dudley, and 
Stourbridge; that these boys are sent on trial to the butties between 
the ages of eight and nine, and at nine are bound as apprentices for 
twelve years, that is® to the age of twenty-one years complete; that, 
notwithstanding this long apprenticeship, there is nothing whatever 
in the coal mines to learn beyond a little dexterity readily acquired 
by sfiort practice; and that even in the mines of Cornwall, where 
much skill and judgment is required, there are no apprentices, while 
in the coal mines of South Staffordshire the orphan whom necessity 
has driven into a workhouse is made to labour in the mines until the 
age of twenty-one solely for the benefit of another.”**^ 

The treatment which these defenceless creatures receive, and 
the ®*bringirirg up*’ which their “guardians” thus provide for them, 
may ibe estimated frojji the particulars given by one or two of the 
witnessesy. In Staffordshire, John Greaves, a collier, states:— 

“ It is the butties’ apprentices who are worst used. These lads are 
made to go where other znen would not let their own children go. If 
they will not do it they take them to the magistrates, who commit 
them to prison. Mr ^ * caused his apprentices to go where 
another person wcuild not go, I have seen him take np his foot and 
kick them to make them go/’f 

* Dr Mitchell, Report, § 159: App. pt. i, p. 19. 

1 Dr Mitchell’s Evidence, No. 11, p. 07, 1. 02, 
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Edward Oakley, forty years of age, collier:— 

“ 1 first went down to the pit at eight. I was an apprentice to a 
butty collier; I never received any wages till twen^-one; I served 
thirteen years^ apprenticeship; I was bound when I first went down; 
I think apprenticeship a very bad thing. Butties get apprentices 
from parishes, and-send their own children to learn other trades. The 
boy would learn his trade just as well if he were not an apprentice ; 
not a morsel of difference. Sometimes fathers bind their own chil¬ 
dren, being induced by the present of a suit of clothes, or a watch, or 
some other enticement. I had thirteen years of it; it was a hard 
time. The last part of it I thought very hard. The butties here in 

! general do very well, and build lots of building. The apprentice can 
earn nothing. The colliers are very ignorant, being always buried 
alive in the pits. The butties never put their own sons to be colliers, 
but send them to learn other businesses.^^* 

In Yorkshire, Thomas Moorhouse, collier-boy, says:— 

“ I dou^t know how old I am ; father is dead; I am a chance 
child; mother is dead also; I don’t know how long she has been 
dead; ’tis better na three years ; I began to hurry vmen I was nine 
years old for William Greenwood ; I was apprenticed to him till I 
should be twenty-one; my mother apprenticed me; I lived with 
Greenwood; I don’t know how long it was, but it was a goodish 
while; h^ was bound to find me in victuals and drink and Hothes ; 
I never had enough; he gave 'me some old,clothes to wear, which 
he bought at the rag-shop; the overseers gave him sovereign to 
buy clothes with, but he never laid itout; theovwseers bound meout 
with mother’s consent frpm the township of Southowram; I ran away 
from him because he lost my indentures, for he served me very bad ; 
ho stuck a pick into me twice in my bottom. [Here I made theT>oy 
strip, and found a large cicatrix likely to have been occasioned by 
such an instrument, wnicli must have passed through the glutei 
muscles, and have stopped only short of the hip-joint; there were 
twenty other wounds, occasioned by hurrying in low workings, upon 
and around the spinous processes of the vertebrae, from the sacrum 
upwards.] He used to hit me with the belt, and mawl or sledge, 
and fling coals at me; he served me so bad that I lift him, and 
went about to see if I could get a job. I used to sleep in the cabins 
upon the pit’s bank, and in the old pits that had done workijj^g; I laid 
upon the shale all night; I used to get what I could to eat; I cat 
for a Iqng time the candles that I found in the pits that the colliers 
h’ft over night; I had nothing else to eat ;• the rest of the hurriers 
did not know where I was; when I got out in the morning, Hooked 
about for work, and begged of the people a bit; I got to Bradford 
after a while, and had a job there for a month w^ile a collier’s lad 
was poorly; when he came back I was obliged to leave; I work 

* Dr Mitchell’s Evidence, No. 8, p. 65,1.50. 
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now here for'John Cawtherly; he took me into his house and is 
serving me ^efy weli; I hurry for him now, and he finds me in 
victuals and drink/'* 

In Lancashire, says Mr Kennedy— 

A case which occurred during the month of February last was 
related to me by Mr Milner, of the firm of Lamb and Milner, sur¬ 
geons, at Rochdale, who were called upon to visit the case. It ap¬ 
peared the boy Edmund Kershaw had been apprenticed by the over¬ 
seers of Castleton to a collier of the name of Robert Brierly, residing 
at Balsgate, who worked in a pit in the neighbourhood of Rooley 
Moor. 

Mr Milner examined this boy, and found on his body from 24 
to 26 wounds. His posteriors and loins were beaten to a jelly; his 
head, which was almost cleared of hair on the scalp, had tlie marks 
of many old wounds upon it which had healed up; one of the bones 
in one arm was broken below the elbow, and, from appearances, 
seemed to have been so for some time. 

‘*The boy, on being brought before the magistrates, was unable 
either to sit or stand, and was placed on the floor of the office, laid 
on his side on a small cradle bed. 

It appeared from the evidence that the boy’s arm had boon 
broken by a blow with an iron rail, and the fracture had never been 
set, and that he had been kept at work for several weeks with his 
arm in the condition above described. It further appeared in evi¬ 
dence, and was admitted by Brierley, that he had been in the habit 
of beating the .boy^with a flat piece of wood, in which a nail was 
driven and projected about half an inch. The blows had been in¬ 
flicted with such violence that they had penetrated the skin, and 
caused the wounds described by Mr Milneis The boy had been 
starved for want of food, and his body jaresented all the marks of 
emaciation. This brutal master bad kept him at work as a waggoner 
until he was no longer of any ute, and then sent him home in a cart 
to his mother, who was a poor widow, residing in Church lane, 

Rochdale."t 

This testimony gives but too true a picture of the brutality 
which prevails among the most barbarous of the men and in the* 
most undisciplined pits. The want of instruction, and the seclu¬ 
sion “from the rest of* the world, which is common to the colliers, 
give therli a sad pre-eminence over every other class of labourers 
in ignorance, callousness, and consequent foolhardiness, not¬ 
withstanding the prog^^ess which the humble efforts of the sec¬ 
tarian missionaries have undoubtedly made towards rendering 
them amenable to feelings of religion and habits of civilization. 
When this barbarism is taken into account, together with the 

* S. S, Scriven, Ksq., Evidence, No, 58: App. pt. ii, p. 118, 1.11, See 
also Witnesses, Nos. 64 and 65. 

t Report of Mr Kennedy, App. pt. ii, p. 218, § 260-3. 
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natural difficulties to be encountered, the imperfectness of the 
means employed to overcome them, and the limited superin¬ 
tendence exercised by the servants of the employer, who, per¬ 
haps, never himself descended into, a pit, we shall have made 
some progress towards appreciating the character of the coal¬ 
mines as places of work. 


It is well observed by Mr Symons, that— 

It is dl^icult to describe the impression of dark confinement and 
damp discomfort conveyed by a colliery at first sight. Tlie springs 
which generally ooze through the best cased shafts, trickle down its 
sides, and keep up a perpetual drizzle below. The chamber or area 
at the bottom of the shaft is almost always sloppy and muddy, 
and the escape from it consists in a labyrinth of black passages, 
often not above four feet square, and seldom exceeding five by six. 
As you proceed the dampness decreases, and the subterranean smell 
increases. Still these unpleasant sensations rapidly depart, even on 
a slight familiarity with the scene/'* 


And a vast variety of evidence substantiates the statement 
of the commissioners,— 

That in many instances much that skill and capital can effect to 
render the place of work unoppressive, healthy, and safe, is done, 
often vuth complete success, as far as regards the healthfkilness and 
comfort of the mines; but that to render them perfectly safe does 
not appear to be practicable by any means yet known ; while in great 
numbers of instances their condition in regard both *to ventilation and 
drainage is lamentably defective/’f And further, that ‘‘ the coal 
mine, when properly ventilated and drained, and when both the 
main and the side passages are of tolerable height, is not only 
not unhealthy, but, the temperature being moderate and very 
uniform, it is, considered as a pla^e of work, more salubrious and 
even agreeable than that in which many kinds of labour are carried 
on above ground.'*}: 

But it appears, from the evidence adduced by the sub-commis¬ 
sioners, that at present this degree of perfection jji coal mining 
is far from being generally attained. 

Whatever may be the natural circumstances of the cflal de¬ 
posit, so that they do not absolutely preclude** its being worked 
to a profit, the disadvantages under which it lies may all^ where 
there is ample capital, be overcome nearly to the same extent, 
whether they be great or small; and the outlay, where there is 
a mineral treasure worth incurring it, is sometimes enormous, 
especially in the Northumberland and Durham districts. Buk 

* Mr Symons’s Report on the Yorkshire Coal Field, \pp, pt. i, p, 183, 

t Report, p, 255, § 6. I Ibid. p. 258. 
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the natural disadvantages which the labours of the miner en¬ 
counter are seldom overcome to the extent of making his occu¬ 
pation either safe or salubrious to the full extent that is practicable. 
Under the competition which exists among the coal owners and coal 
proprietors in each district for the su^ly of their several markets, 
no more outlay is incurred than is sumcient to overcome the most 
obvious physical difficulties; and under that which prevails 
among the labouring colliers, who are ordinarily more numerous 
than me work to be done requires, a large amount of-danger and 
of exposure to the most noxious influences will gladly be encoun¬ 
tered for wages a little in advance of those of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation around them, in an occupation in which they can moreover 
make a profitable use of their children. This double competition 
is certainly not so great as in many other branches of industry, 
but it is q^uite sufficient to cause a large proportion of the pits to 
be worked wi th the most imperfect drainage and ventilation; often 
with ill-constructed shafts, bad gearing, incompetent engineers, 
and ill-constructed and ill-propped bays and roadways; causing 
a destruction of life, and*limb, and health, the statistics of which 
would present an appalling picture, though one perhaps equalled in 
some few surface occupations, in which men, the more readily in 
proportion to their ignorance and want of foresight, expose them¬ 
selves to danger and death on very cheap terms. 

Generally speaking, however, the best places of work for the 
children and yojing persons are found in the thick-seam mines, 
in which the roadwayu are the largest, the ventilation the freeest, 
and the application of dapital commonly the most extensive; 
for in.'coal mining nothing appears to exercise a more direct 
influence upon the circumstances of the labour than the 
scale on which it is carried on; ^or though large mines may be, 
and too often are, in a bad state, small mines are almost univer¬ 
sally so. Perhaps in no two collieries, however, are the circum¬ 
stances determining the character of the place of work, even in 
essential particulars, precisely 4;he same. 

Even wherfi‘the steam-engine, tthe very safest instrument for 
drawing, is employed, ^ at ml considerable pits, it is, in some 
districts, as^near Oldham, “a general system to employ mere 
children to tend these engines, and to stop them at the proper 
moment; and if they be not stopped, the two, or three, or four, 
or five persons wound dp together, are thrown over the beam 
down into the pit again;”* a catastrophe which has there re¬ 
peatedly occurred. 

The sketch subjoined shows the common horse gin; and 
*' ‘ Evidence collected by Mr Fletcher,’ No, 1550, p. S6, § 31. 
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the succeeding sketch (see next page) the mere well-handle by 
which the humblest'pits in the West Riding of Yorkshire are 
worked. 

^ * 

Mr Scriven's graphic description of his owA progresses through 
the pits of the Halitax district will improve our appreciation of 
such places:*— • 

“ I know but of two gates that will admit of the use of horses 
(Messrs Rawson’s Swan Bank and the Junction Pit at Low Moor). 
In some of them I have had to creep upon my hands and knees 
the whole distance, the height being barely^twenty inches, and then 
have gone still lower upon my breast, and crawled like a turtle 
to get up to the headings. In others I have been more fortunately 
hurried on a flat hoard mounted upon four wheelfii,* or in a corve, 
with my head hanging over the back, and legs over the front of it, 
in momentary anticipation of getting sedSped^by the roof, or of 
meeting with the still more serious infliction of a brokenthead from a 
depending rock; whilst in others I liave been able to accomplish my 
journey by stooping.'** l 

In pits in the Yorkshire district, where the main gates are 
only 28 or 26 inches high, and the side gates are not above 24 
or even 22, Mr Symons states that— * 

‘^The youngest children must necessarily crawl on their hands 


* S. S. Scriven, Esq., Report, § 33-35, p. 62. 
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**Tlie sketch here given is intendc 
to represent Ann Ambler and Willing 
Dyson, burners in Messrs Ditchforti 
and Clay’s colliery at Elliind, in the ac 
of being drawn up cross-lapped upon tht 
clatch-iron by a woman. As soon a 
they arrived at the top the handle was 
made fast by a bolt drawn from the up- 

j‘ight post; the woman then grasped a 

• 

hand of both at the same time, and by 
main force brought them to land. Tlit 
corve on these occasions is detached froiu 
the hooks to render the load lighter.”* 


• S. S. Scriven, Piisq., Report, § 2(i: App. 
pi. ii, p. Gl. 
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and and in tins posture they dmg after them their loaded 

corves of coal, without wheels, along roads without trams. It is 
only the main road which it has been thought worth while, in 
the instances mentioned by the witness No, 73, to heighten from 
the tliicknoss of the seam (26 inches) to a yard. Here alone trams 
are laid down ; in what are properly the board-gates no trams 
are laid, and only the , height or the seam its^f Is left.^* The 
same witness adds—^‘The children are well tired at night. Not 
many fall ill/^* 

Of this district he adds— 

‘‘ I may, with truth, state that ventilation is not sufficiently attended 
to for the health and comfort of the work-fjeople in a majority of 
cases, whilst in some it is so imperfect that it is positively dangerous, f 
In many collieries in this district the children work all day long 
in water and mud, and in some the men actually hew the coals in 
water.”! 

The thin-scam pits of Lancashire appeal to be as ill-constructed 
and ill-drained as those of Yorkshire. In Shropshire the pas¬ 
sages through which the children have to drag the loaded 

(Ians,” or low waggons, are sometiiQes not more than eighteen 
inches high; and in Derbyshire, thou^ the mainways are made 
large enough for asses to drag the waggons, yet so imperfect is 
the ventilation, that— , 

Fatal explosions frequently take place; the work-people are dis¬ 
tressed by the quantity of carbonic acid gas *which almost everywhere 
abounds, and of which they make great complaiqft; sftid the pits are so 
hot as to add greatly to the fatigue of the Jabour. But while efficient 
ventilation is neglected, still less attention is paid to drainage. It is 
stated by all classes of witnesses that some pits are dry and comfontable, 
but very many are so wet that the people have to work all day over 
their shoes in wat^r, at the same«tiine that the water is constantly 
dripping upon them from the roof. In other pits, instead of dripping, 
it constantly ‘ raiiis,' as the people themselves term it, from the roof, so 
that in a short time after they commence tKe labour of the day their 
clothes arc drt nehed, and in this state, with their feet also in water, they 
work all day. Tlie children especially, and in general Jfce younger the 
age tlie more painfully this unfavourable state of the ])lace of work is 
felt, complain bitterly of this, and it must be lome in mind that*t is in 
this district that, according to the evidence, the regular hemrs of a lUU 
day’s labour are fourteen, and occasionally sixteen.”^ . 

In the coal‘ininos of Durham and Nosthumberland, where the 
strata vary from two to seven feet in thickness, and in some 

* ,1. C. Symons, Esq., Report, § 98 ; App. pt. i, 171); and Evidence, 
No. 73, p. 241, 1.58. 

t Mr Symons's Report, p. 183. 

I Reporb p. 53, § 23f>. § Report, p. 50, § 230-1. 
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parts are followed to the perpendicular depth of upwards of a 
quarter of a mile,— 

Carburetted hydrogen gas abounds so much that great attention to 
ventilation is absolutely indispensable. Ventilation is here universally 
effected by means of the double shaft, or by one great shaft divided into 
upcast ana downcast channels ; and a current of air sufficiently powerful 
to force its way to the remotest parts of these immense mines is created by 
a furnace in the upcast shaft, which is kept constantly burning day and 
night.”* 

Yet so copious is the outpouring of the inflammable gas, that tlie 
whole of extensive pits are sometimes involved in one common 
destruction; and the oppressive heat at great depths combines, 
too often, with insufficient drainage, to make the labour of the 
mines very oppressive. 

In the east of Scotland the roads underground being carelessly 
attended to, and the workings very irregularly carried on, the op¬ 
pression of the labour is as much increased by the want of good 
surveillance as by the irregularity of the work-people themselves.f 
The ventilation Is so bad as to cause the frequent loss of life by 
carbonic acid gas, and an early decay of liealtli, tliough the 
sudden extinction of life be avoided. 

In general the drainage in this district is quite as bad as the ven¬ 
tilation. The roads are most commonly wet, but in some places so much 
so as to come up to the ankles ; and where the i^Dofs are soft the drip]»y 
and slushy state of the entire chamber is such that none can be said to 
work in it in a dl’y cojidition, and the coarse apparel the labour reejuires 
absorbs so much of the drainage of water as to keep the workmen as 
thoroughly saturated as if they were working continually in water/’j 

Iifmany of the mines of North Wales tlie roads are low and 
narrow, and the air foul; and in great numbers of coal mines in tlie 
South Wales district ventilatioii is grossly neglected; a neglect 
which is in part occasioned by the comparative immunity of 
these mines from carburetted hydrogen gas. 

“The prevalence of carbonipaciJ gas, although it undermines the 
health of the»vvork-people, does not^kill instantaneously like fire-damp. 
The p^resence oT a quantity of carbonic acid gas sufficient to produce the 
most injurious effect on tae people, may yet not be sufficient absolutely 
to stop the i vorking of the mine ; but the evidence shows that as long as 
it is possible to go on, as long as a candle will burn, as long, that is, as 
there is air enough to sqpport the degree of combustion necessary to 
afford light, the labour is continued. When this noxious gas so far 
prevails over the quantity of atmospheric air supplied to the workings 
that the combustion^^ of a candle can no longer be maintained, then the 

• Report, p. 57. f Mr Franks’s Report, p. 383, § 8. 

X K. U. Franks, Esq., Report, § 7: App. pt.i, p. 383. 
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people leave off work for a few days, and the necessity which compels 
this temporary cessation of labour under such circumstances is regarded 
as a hardship by some of the proprietors* * We haVe carbonic acid gas 
in the workings/ says Morgan Thomas, Esq., Craigyrat Colliery, parish 
of Eglwysilan, Glamorganshire: ' I nearly lost my life once in it. I lost 
a great deal by bad air preventing the work the summer before last.’* 
‘ Air-doors are not necessary/ says Mr Jonathan Isaacs, agent, Top 
Hill Colliery, Glamorganshire; Hhere is no fire-damp; there is some 
little choke-damp in this and the other pits in the neighbourhood, and 
many men suffer from the asthma which it creates at the age of from 
thirty-five to forty/ 

Tlie state of the mines in the other coal districts of the west 
ap])ears to be no better, and our attention will again be called 
to it by a reference to the destruction of human life by accidents 
in mines, the avoidance of which involves their improvement as 
to salubrity ; for no such simple requisition as that imposed on 
llie factories in regard to “whitewashing'^ would be of much 
avail in a coal mine. * 

The employment of the adult colliers is almost exclusively in 
the “getting" of the coal from its natural resting place, of 
which there arc various methods, according to the nature of the 
seams and the habits of the several districts. That of the children 
and young persons consists principally either in tending the air 
doors where the coal carriages must pass through openings *the im¬ 
mediately subsequent stoppage of which is necessary to preserve 
the ventilation in its proper diannels, or in the^onveyance of the 
coal from tlie bays or recesses in whicl\ it is hewn, along the 
subterranean roadways, to the bottom of the pit shaft; a distance 
varying from absolute oontiguity even to miles in the great 
coal field of the north of England, w'here the depth requires 
that tiic same expensive shaft shall serve for the excavation of a 
large tract of coal. 

Startling as the fact may appear, it h into the pits, which 
“ never cun be winked without inflicting great and irreparable 
injury on the health of children,” thkt children are taken at the 
earliest ages, if only to be use?d as living and mdving candle¬ 
sticks, or to keep rats from a dinner; anct it is in pits of* this 
worst character, too, in v/hicli female children afe most employed. 
It would appear, from the practical returns obtained by the 
commissioner, that about one-third of tl^e persons employed in 
coal mines are under eighteen years of age, and that much more 
than one-third of this proportion are under thirteen years of age. 

“In the districts in which women and girls are tsraployed in undcr- 

* R, n. Franks, Esq., Evidence, No 120 : App. pt. ii, p. 523,1. 58. 

t fbid. No Mi, p. 527, I. 03. 
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ground labour, the proportion of adult women to adult meJi, and of young 
women and female children to young men and male children, varies in 
different districts, as appears from the following table :— 

Proportion (nearly) of Females to Adult Males, and of Females under age to 

Males under age. 



In the Shropshire district, it is stated, by a resident surgeon, 
that “there are verif few under six or seven who are emj)loycd 
to draw weights with a girdle round the body; and lliose only 
when the roof of the pit is so low for short distances as to prevent 
horses "of the smallest size, or asses, from being employed.”f 
Five, six, and seven appear to be the common ages for com¬ 
mencing underground labour in the Derbyshire district. In the 
West liidiug of V’orksliire, it is not uncommon for infants of 
five years old to be seal daily and regularly into the })its with 
adults, and it is very common for tl^^m to begin work at six 
years of age; and one case is recorded, in the vicijiity of 
Halifax, in which a child wa§ regularly taken into the pit of 
lus father at three years of age. It was made to follow him to the 
workings, there to hold the candle, and when exhausted with 
fatigue, was cradled upon the coals until liis return at night, t 

Although there are scarcely any districts in which children are 
not, in somi^instanccs, employed wit five and six years of age, yet 
in n 4 >ne are they tal^en down in numbers at that eariy age so 
much as in the aast of Scotland. Jn tlie South Wales district 
it is no "^ery unusual thing for children to be taken into the 
pits as early as four years of age, and common at five. P^or 
instance, the sub-comrhlssioner finds Mary Davis, near seven 
years old,— 

“ A very pretty little girl, fast asleep under a piece of rock near the 


^ Uoport, p, 30. f Dr MitcheU's Evidence, No 48, p. 81, 1. 07. 

1 Mr Scriveu's Report, § 48 : App. pt. ii, p. or). 
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air-door bolow ground: her lamp had gone out for want of oil, and, 
upon waking her, she said the rats, or some one, had run away with her 
bread and cheese, so she went to sleep. The overman who was with me 
thought she was not so old, though he felt sure she had been below near 
eighteen months.”* 

We have not space, however, for the thousands of artless answers 
in which these little creatures themselves describe their own 
-age, and tliat at which they commenced tlieir underground 
labour. 

It may appear somewhat extraordinary, too, that the earliest 
employment of the children in the pits should generally be to 
open and shut the doors, upon the proper custody of which the 
ventilation and safety of the whole mine depends. This is, in feet, 
the universal occupation of tiffe very youngest children, except 
wlien their parents take them down as little infant servants of 
all work in the recesses where they are working, or put them 
at once to the dragging of the coals in places where it is almost 
impossible for any out infants to move a load. Dr Mitchell's 
quaint description of the life of a trapper in the great coal mines 
of the north of England, is the beau ideal of that mode of 
existence ; it is a }>it pastoral, if one maybe allowed the solecism, 
but contains so nmcli trutli and nature well linked togetlier that 
we cannot refrain from quoting it. ^ 

“ Tlie little trapper oS eight years of age lies quiet in bed. It is now 
between two and tliree in the morning, and his mother shakes him, and 
desires him to rise, and tells him that his father has ad hour ago gone 
off to the pit. He turns on his side, rubs his eyes, and gets up, and 
comes to the blazing fire, and puts on his clothes. His coffee, such as 
it is, stands by the side of the fire, and bread is laid down for him.. Die 
fortnight is now well advanced, the money all spent, and butter, bacon, 
and other luxurious acconqtaniments ^f bread, are not to be had at break¬ 
fast till next pay-day supply the means. He then fills his tin bottle with 
coffee, and takes a lump of bread, and sets out for the pit, into which he 
goes down in the cage, and walking along the horseway for upwards of a 
mile, he reaches the barrow-way, over >yhich the young men and boys 
push tlie trams with the tubs on rails to the flats, where the barrow-way 
and horse-way meet, and where the tubs are transferred to rolleys or 
carriages drawn by horses. “ ** 

“ He knows his place of work. It is inside one* of the ^oors called 
trai)-doors, which is in the barrow-way, for the purpose of forcing the 
stream of air which passes in its long many-miled course from the down 
shaft to the up shaft of the pit; but which door must be opened when¬ 
ever men or boys, with or without carriages, may wish to pass through. 
He seats himself in a little hole, about the size of common fireplace, 
and with the string in his hand; and all his work is to pull that string 

Mr Franks’s Evidence, No 40, pt. ii, p. 513,1. 5. 
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when he has to open the door, and when man or boy has passed through, 
then to allow the door to shut of itself. Here it is his duty to sit, and 
be attentive, and pull his string promptly as any one approaches. He 
may not stir above a dozen of steps with safety from his charge, lest he 
should be found neglecting his duty, and suffer for the same. 

“ He sits solitary by himself, and has no one to talk to him ; for in 
the pit the whole of the people, men and boys, are as busy as if they 
were in a sea-fight. He, however, sees every now and then the putters 
urging forward their trams through his gate, and derives some consola¬ 
tion from the glimmer of the little candle of about 40 to the pound, 
which is fixed on their trams. For he himself has no light. His hours, 
except at such times, are passed in total darkness. For the first week of 
his service in the pit his father had allowed him candles to light one 
after another, but the expense of three halfpence a-day was so extrava¬ 
gant expenditure out of tenpence, theflioy’s daily wages, that his father 
of course withdrew the allowance the second week, all except one or two 
candles in the morning, and the week after the allowance was altogether 
taken away; and now, except a neighbour kinder than his father now 
and then drop him a candle as he passes, the boy has no light of his own. 

“ Thus hour after hour passes away, but what are hours to him, seated 
in darkness, in the bowels of the earth ? He knows nothing of the ascend¬ 
ing or descending sun. Hunger, however, though silent and unseen, 
acts upon him, and he betakes to his bottle of coffee and slice of bread ; 
and, if desirous, he may have the luxury of softening it in a portion of 
the water,in the pit, which is brought down for man and beast. * 

‘‘In this state of sepulchral existence^ an insidious enemy gains upon 
him. His eyes are shut, and his ears fail to announce the approach of a 
tram. A deputy overman comes along, and a smart cut of his yard-wand 
at once punishes the culprit, and recalls him to his duty; and happy was 
it for him that he fell into the hands of the deputy overman, rather than 
one of the putters; for his fist would have inflicted a severer pain. The “ 
deputy overman moreover consoles him by telling him that it was for 
his good that he punished him; and, reminds him of boys, well known to 
both, who when asleep had fallen down, and some had been severely 
wounded, and others killed. The little trapper believes that he is to 
blame, and makes no complaint, for he dreads being discharged ; and he 
knows that his discharge would ^ attended, with The loss of wages, and 
bring upon hiniothe indignation of his father, more terrible to endure than 
the momentary' vengeance of the deputy and the putters all taken 
together. ^ 

“ Such is^he day-ifrork of the little trapper in the barrow-way. 

“ At last the joyful sound of ‘ loose, loose,' reaches his ears. The 
news of its being four o'clock, and of the order, ‘ loose, loose,' having 
been shouted down the sharf, is by systematic arrangement sent for many 
miles in all directions round the farthest extremities of the pit. The 
trapper waits until the last putter passes with his tram, and then he fol¬ 
lows, and pursues his journey to the foot of the shaft, and takes an oppor¬ 
tunity of getting into the cage and going up when he can. By five 
o dock he may probably get home. Here he finds a warm dinner, baked 
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potatoes and broiled bacon lying above them. He eats heartily at the 
warm fire, and sits a little after. He dare not go out to play with other 
boys, for the more he plays the more he is sure to sleep the next day in 
the pit. He therefore remains quiet at home, until, feeling drowsy, he 
then rept^ats the prayer taught by our blessed Lord, takes oif his clothes, 
is thoroughly washed in hot water by bis mother, and is laid in his bed.”* 

The stupefaction of every faculty produced by the solit£^ry 
confinement of little children in the dark bowels of the earth, 
is well described by Mr Scriven, who says,— 

“ 1 can never forget the first unfortunate creature that I met with; 
it was a boy of about eight years old, who looked at me as I passed 
through with an expression of countenance the most abject and idiotic- 
like a thing, a creeping thing peculiar to the place* On approaching and 
speaking to him he slunk trembling and frightened into a corner, under 
an impression that I was about to do him some bodily injury, and from 
which neither coaxing nor temptations would draw him out. Happily 
but few children arc sacrificed here, as their services are not much needed 
in the thin seams of this district/’t 

The recapitulation of the commissioners sums up the life of 
the trapper, and the commencement of the severe labours of the 
children in the fewest possible words, in stating— 

“ That ihe nature of the employment which is assigned to the youngest 
children, generally that of ‘ trapkping,’ requires that they should be in 
the pit as soon as the work of the day commences, and, according to the 
present system, that they should not leave the pit before *the work of the 
day is at an end. 

“ That although this employment scarcely deserves the name of labour, 
yet, as the children etigaged^in it are commonly excluded from ligh^ and 
are always without companions, it would, were it not for the passing and 
repassing of the coal carriages, amount to solitary confinement of the 
worst order. 

“ That in those districts in which the seams of coal are so thick that 
horses go direct to the workings, or in which the side passages from the 
workings to the horseways are not of any great length, the lights in the 
maiuways render the situation of these children comparatively less cheer¬ 
less, dull, and stupifying; but that in some districts they remain in soli¬ 
tude and darkness during the whole time they aie in the pit, and, accord¬ 
ing to their own account, many of them never see the light ^of day for 
weeks together during the greater part of the winter season, excepting on 
those days in the week when work is not going on, and on the Sundays. 

** Tliat at different ages, from six years ^d and upwards, the hard 
work of pushing and dragging the carriages of coal from the workings to 
the mainways, or to the foot of the shaft, begins; a labour which all 


♦ App. vol. i, p. 129-130, § 100-107. 
t App, pt. ii, p. 72, § 87, 
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classes of witnesses concur in stating requires the uiironiitting (^xertion of 
all the physical power which the young workers possess.”* 



Wherever the seams of coal are thinnest, the capital vested in 


• Report, p. 255-6. 
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raising' it the smallest, and the population employed in work¬ 
ing it the most ignorant and remote, there, do the methods of 
work appear to be more oppressive, in like proportion as the 
place of work is less, healthy and less secure; the degrada¬ 
tion of the parents combining with the necessities of the 
employer to make the labour as unfit for human beings to 
perform, as the place of it is “ unlit for human beings to work 
in.” Tlie commissioners state that— 

The labour in which children and young persons are chiefly em¬ 
ployed in coal mines, namely, in piLshing the loaded carriages of coals 
from the workings to the main ways or to the foot of the shaft, so far 
from being in itself an unhealthy employment, is a description of exercise 
which, while it greatly develops the muscles of the arms, shoulders, chest, 
back, and legs, without confining any part of the body in an unnatural 
and constrained posture, might, but for the abuse of it, afford an equally 
healthful excitement to all other organs; the physical injuries produced 
by it, as it is at present carried on, independently of those which are 
caused by imperfect ventilation and drainage, being chiefly attributable 
to the early age at which it commences, and to the length of time during 
which it is continued.”* 

But this description certainly applies only to one of the most 
favourable forms of this labour, which, according to the thickness 
of the sc'drns, the extensiveness of the works, and the l\abit of 
the country, is varioijsly performed, either with the assistance 
of horses, ponies, and asses, drawing upon subterranean rail¬ 
ways, and driven by boys (who have by far jhe best and most 
cheerful occupation connected with the collieries, and are thus 
em])loyed in considerable numbers, in all the largest coal fields); 
or by boys and youths •pushing the wheeled carriages along 
sucli railways, either to the foot of the shaft or to the liorse- 
ways, Avhich is the very prevalent description of labour referred 
to by tlic commissioners; or by boys dragging the wheeled car¬ 
riages along such railways by straps over the shoulders, as in 
North Staffordshire, the Forest of Dean, and the east of Scot¬ 
land, and partially also in Derbyshire, and the Durham district; 
or by uniting tliis mode of dragging with pushing from behind, 
whether with or without proper railwaji, as in the shrne 
district; or by dragging wheeled carriages on sledges hj a belt 
or girdle fastened round the loins, and a chain attached to.it in 
front, and passing between the legs to \he w'aggon or sledge, 
which the child drags on all-fours, either for the whole distance 
from the workings to the foot of the shaft, or from the workings 
to the mainways; or by “ bearing” the coal on* the back, which 
is the most barbarous form of this labour, now everywhere 
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abandoned^ if ever In use, except in the east of Scotland, where 
its perpetuation is a national disgrace. 

The loaded waggons are drawn by the girdle and chain, in the 
narrowest seams generally, and comlmonly without rails; a 
form of labour upon which an old collier rationally exclaims— 
“ Sir, I can onfy say of it what the mothers say ; it is barbarity ? 
barbarity!” * 

“ This practice is not totally unknown in South Staffordshire in work¬ 
ing some thin seams of coal, and is still more in use in the thin bed> of 
ironstone; but it is not nearly so common as in Shropshire, About 
thirty years ago it was a very general custom to emyiloy young hovs, 
both ill the coal pits and iron pits, to draw carriages by tins means. The 
custom is not yet entirely out of use, though the respectable companies 
have many years discontinued it, and have substituted instead small iron 
railways, and small carriages called dans, which the boys push before 
them. All persons who have spoken of the girdles, both in Staffordshire 
and Shropshire, have described the labour as very severe, and the girdle 
as frequently blistering their sides, and occasioning great pain.^’f- 

The best illustration which we can present of this labour is 
the description of it, as practised in the West Riding of York¬ 
shire, in the neighbourhood of Halifax. 

“ The loaded corves drawn by the burners weigh from two to five 
cwt.; thfeso carriages are mounted upon four cast-iron wheels of five 
inches in diameter, there being in general no rails from the headings to 
the main gates. The children have to drag these carriages through pas¬ 
sages in some cases not more than from sixteen to twenty inches in 
height. Of course, to acebmplish this, the youngest children must crawl 
on their hands and feet. To render the'r labour the more easy, the 
sub-commissioner states that ‘they buckle round their naked person a 
broad leather strap, to which is attached in front a ring and about four 
feet of chain terminating in a hotk.' 

The illustration, however, on the following page, of the cir¬ 
cumstances of this degrading labour, will be found mucli more 
forcible than any verbal despription. 

• Dr Mitcheirs Evidence, App. pt. i, p. 35, § 279. 
t Mitchell, Report, § 276; App. pt. i, p. 35. 
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The Report continues,— 

‘‘ As soon as they enter the main gates they detacji their harness from 
the corve, change their position by getting behind it, and become 
* thrusters/ The vehicle is then placed upon the raih a candle is stuck 
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fast by a piece of wet clay, and away they run with prodigious celerity to 
the shaft, pushing the load with their heads and hands. 



The Command they hol(L over it at every curve and angle, considering 
the pace, the unevenness of the floors and rails, and the mud, water, and 
stoneSfc is truly astonishing. The younger children thrust in pairs.”* 

The description of the roadway labour of tlie young people in 
the mines near Oldham, by Mr Fletcher, appears to be of very 
extensive application. After “ trapping,’' the next labour in the 
ascending scale tc whicli the children are put is ihrutching" 

* S. S. Scriven, Esq., Report, § 49-52: App, pt. ii, p. 65-0. 
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(thrusting or pushing), which consists in being helper to a drawer*' 
or waggoner,” who is master, or “ butty,” nver the **thrutcher.” 

lie is chiefly employed in ‘ thrutching,’ or thrusting, behind 
the loaded tubs of coal, with his hands and head, which latter is gene¬ 
rally protected by a thick cap, although the thrutcher in the thin- 
seani mines works in all other respects naked, or nearly so (Nos. 3, 20, 
25, :^r)). In other pits he will keep on his trousers and clogs. The 
size of the loads which he has to thrutch varies with the thickness of 
the seam; and with the size varies his butte's method of proceeding, 
which is either as a ‘ drawer* or a ^ waggoner/ 

“ 'I'he ‘ drawers’ are those who use the belt and chain, which is now 
seldom employed, except in the thinner seams* Their labour consists in 
loading, with the coals hewn down by the getter, an oblong tub without 
wheels, measuring 27 inches long, by 24 inches wide, and 9 inches high, 
and containing 3 cwt., or a basket and a half; and dragging this tub on 
its sledge bottom by means of a girdle of rough leather passing round 
the body, and a chain of iron attached to that girdle in front, and hooked 
to the sledge. The drawer has, with the assistmee of his ‘ thrutcher,* 
to sledge the tub in this manner from the place of getting to the main¬ 
way, generally down, though sometimes up, a * broo/ brow, or incline, 
of the same steepness as the inclination of the strata; in descending 
which, he goes to the front of his tub, where his light is fixed, and, 
turning his face to it, regulates its motion down the hill, as, proceeding 
back foremost, he pulls it along by his belt. When he gets to the main- 
way, which will be at various distances, not exceeding 40 or 50 yards 
from his loading-place^ he hak to leave this tub upon a low truck 
running on small iron wheels, and tlien to go and fetclja second, which 
will complete its load, and with these two to join •'with his * thrutcher, 
in pushing it along the iron railway to the pit bottom, to have the tubs 
successively hooked on to the drawing-rope. Returning with his tubs 
empty, he leaves the mainWay, first with one, and then with the bther 
tub, to get triem loaded, dragging them up the ‘ broo’ by his belt and 
chain, the latter of which he now passes between his legs, so as to pull, 
fac(^ foremost, on all fours. In the thin seams this labour has to bo 
performed in ‘ bays,’ leading from the place, of getting to the main- 
ways, of scarcely more than 20 inches in height; and in main-ways 
of only 2 feet G inches, and 3 feel high,#for the scam itself will be only 
1B inches thick.* • 

“ ‘ Waggoning’ is the form of ‘ drawing’ the coals, which comef into 
use with the more extensive employmenc of rail^yays in the thicker 
scams. Rails are here laid by the miners at the charge of th(^ employer, 
up to the very spot of getting; and the tubs, which increase in size from 
those carrying 3 cwt. to others for 4 cwt. 6 c,wt., and 8 cwt., according 
to the thickness of the seam, are all mounted on their own wheels- The 
weight of the waggons or tubs will be from ^ cwt. to 2 cwt., in addition 
to the coal which they carry; making those of tho largest size, when 
loaded, about half a ton in weight. The * waggoners’ of the larger tubs 

* Sec No. 20, &c. 
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are youths of sevetiteen or eighteen, when one person has to manage the 
whole load; but younger boys often join two together, to ‘ make a 
waggoner,' receiving the pay of one, and dividing it between them 
according to their relative ability; the younger one calling himself a 
* thrutcher' only, and designating the older one his ^ butty/ From the 
place of getting, the loads are pushed by the waggoners with hands and 
head to the bottom of the pit along the levels; and where they have to 
descend from one level into another, this is generally done by a cut at 
riuht angles directly with the dip, down the ‘ broo' or hill which it makes. 
Here there is a winch and pinion for jigging the waggons down the 
incline, with a jigger at the top, and a hooker-on at the bottom of the 
plane, where it is such as to require these. The jiggers and the hookers- 
on are children of 12 or 13. Sometimes, however, the descent from one 
line of level into another is by a diagonal cutting at a small angle from 
the levels, called a slant, down which the waggoners can and do, in some 
instances, take their waggons without jigging, by their own manual 
labour; and a very rough process it is, owing to the impetus which so 
great a weight acquires, notwithstanding the scotching of the wheels.”* 

Mr Kennedy, in noticing the combined drawing and thrutch- 
ing, describes very graphically the positions of the children. 

‘‘ The child in front,” he says, “ is harnessed by his belt or chain to the 
waggon ; the two boys behind are assisting in pushing it forward. Their 
heads, it will be observed, are brought down to a level with the waggon, 
and the hoiy almost in a horizontal position. This is done partly to avoid 
striking the roof, and partly to gain .the adv^antage of the muscular 
action, which is greatest in that position. It will be observed the boy in 
front goes on Ws hands and feet: in that manner the whole weight of 
his body is in fact supported by the chain attached to the waggon and his 
feet, and consequently his power of drawing is greater than it would be 
if crawled on his knees. These boys, by constantly pushing against 
the waggons, occasionally rub olF the hair from the crowns of their lieads 
00 much, as to make them almost hald.”t 

Even, however, where animal strength is employed to draw the 
coals to the bottom of jhe shaft, there is often a w^ant of the sim¬ 
plest mechanical appliances to render its use perfectly safe, as in 
the instance of the Cumberlatid pits, wliere, for want of shafts, the 
boy driving has to put lus own body between the buttock of the 
horse and the first waggon of a train in going down an incline; 
and in tliat of the* Derbyshire pits, where tlie waggon is fastened 
to a girdle round the driver’s loins, to enable him to keep it in 
the track. 

The filling of the coals in the bays, gates, rooms, or stalls 
where they are hewn, into the corves, tubs, or waggons in wdiich 
they are conveyed to the shaft, is performed by the young people, 

• Report by Mr Fletcher on the neighbourhood of Oldham : App. pt. ii. 

+ Mr Kennedy’s Reports, § 110, pp. 164, 165. 
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assisted in various degree by the adults, with whom, In some dis¬ 
tricts, they at the same time join in separating the large coal 
from the slack by riddling.” In others this is accomplished by 
scretMiing after the coal has been brought to the surface, an occu¬ 
pation which all'ords employment to a number of children; as 
also do various subsidiary services in the largest ^ines, which it 
is impossible here to detail. 

In Derbyshire, the sub-commissioner reports that in some 
neighbourhoods boys do the entire labour of the pits, hewing the 
coal as well as waggoning it. 

“ The seams,” he says, are so thin, that several have only a two- 
feet headway to all the workings. The pits are altogether worked by 
boys; the elder one lies on his side, and in that posture holes and gets 
the coal; it is then loaded in a barrow or tub, and drawn along the bank 
to the pit-mouth, without wheels, by boys from eight to twelve years of 
age, on all-fours, with a dog-belt and chain, the passages being very 
often an inch or two thick in black mud, and are neither ironed nor 
wooded. In Mr Barnes’s pit these poor boys have to drag the barrows, 
with 1 cwt. of coal or slack, 60 times a day 60 yards, and tlie empty 
barrows back, without once straightening their backs, unless they choose 
to stand under the shaft, and run the risk of having their heads broken 
by a coal falling.”'*" 

Mr Symons and Mr Scriven sliow that in Yorksliire also the 
hewdng of the coal is often required from hands very yourtg; and 
the latter gentleman illustrates his statements by drawings which 
give a better idea of the circumstances than a .volume could con¬ 
vey without them. ^ * 

“ In the Halifax district, in which, as has been shown, the seams of coal 
in many of the mines arenotanore than 14 inches in thickness, and rarely 
exceed 30, the space at the workings is sometimes too small to allow the 
adult colliers to carry on their operatiotiis even in a stooping posture; they 
are obligt'd to work ‘ lying their whole length along the uneven floor, and 
sn{)[)oriing their heads upon a board or short crutch,’as is shown in the 
illustrative woodcut at p. 63, in pt.ii of the Appendix. When they are able 
to obtain a little more space, they work ‘ pitting upon one heel, balancing 
their persons by extending the otjier.’ In these How,.dark, heated, 

and dismal chambers they work perfectly naked/’f 
___ i - i - 

* J. M. Fellows, Ksq., Report, § 26 : App. pt*ii, p. 254^ 

t S. S. Scriven, Esq., Report, § 40; Figs. 4, 5, 6 : App. pt. ii, p. 63> 64. 
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In Lancashire, the labour of getting is commenced at a very 
early ag4 in the thinner seams. In the east of Scotland, say the 
commissioners, it is scarcely to be credited, but the sub-corn mis- 
sioner reports, and the evidence proves, that this labour is per¬ 
formed by male children from nine years old and upwards. And 
in South Wales this labour is sometimes commenced yet younger, 
viz., at seven years old. 

If the employment of male infants (for truth will allow us to 
xise no other term) in subterranean labour, be abhorrent to every 
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fooling of humanity, how shall we’express ourselves with refer¬ 
ence to the immersion of fem*ale children in the same abyss of 
darkness and toil at the like early age f and how describe the 
feelings of disgust with which we read of their*being engaged, in 
the years of opening womanhood, iii the same occupations as 
their male companions, in circumst vnees repugnant to the 
remotest idea of decency; nay, even in the^ performance of 
labours which the other sex will scarcely submit at any ^e to 
share, such as the coal-bearing” of the east’of Scotland? 

“ In England, exclusive of Wales, it is only in some of the colliery 
(lintricts of Yorkshire and Lancashire that female children of tender age, 
and young and adult women, are allowed to descend into the coal mines, 
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and regularly to perform the same kinds of underground work, and to 
work for the same number of hours, as boys and men ; but in the east 
of Scotland their employment in the pits is general, and in South Wales 
it is not uncommon. 

“ In many of the collieries in the West Riding of Yorkshire, as far as 
relates to the underground employment, there is no distinction of sex, 
but the labour is distributed indifferently among both sexes, excepting 
that it is comparatively rare for the women to hew or get the coals, 
although there are numerous instances in which they regularly perform 
even this work. In great numbers of the coal-pits in this district, the 
men work in a state of perfect nakedness, and are in this state assisted 
in their labour by females of all ages, from girls of six years old to 
women of twenty-one, these females being themselves quite naked down 
to the waist.* 

“ ‘ They hurry with a belt and chain, as well as thrust,^ says Mr 
Thomas Pearce; Hhere are as many girls as boys employed about here/f 
* One of the most disgusting sights I have ever seen/ says the sub¬ 
commissioner, ‘ was that of young females, dressed like boys in trousers, 
crawling on all fours, with belts round their waists, and chains passing 
between their legs, at day pits at Hunshelf Bank, and in many small pits 
near ilolmfirth and New Mills. It exists also in several other places.^ 
‘ On descending Messrs Hopwood’s pit at Barnsley,' states the same 
sub-commissioner, ‘ I found assembled around a fire a group of men, 
boys, and girls, some of whom were of the age of puberty, the girls as 
well as the boys stark naked down to the waist, their hair bound up with 
a tight ckp, and trousers supported by their hips. (At Silkstone 
and at Hockton they work in their shifts* and trdhsers.) Their sex was 
recognisable only^Jby their breasts, and some little difficulty occasionally 
arose in pointing oiit^o me which were girls and which were boys, and 
which caused a good deal oHaughing and joking. In the Flockton and 
Thornhill pits the system is even more indecent; for though the girls 
are clothed, at least three-fourths of the men for whom they hurry work 
stark naked, or with a flannel waistcoat only, and in this state tliey assist 
one another to fill the corves 18 6r 20 times a-day: I have seen this 
done myself frequently/1 

“ Ebenezer Healey, aged thirteen : * There are girls that hurry in the 
same way with belt and chain. Our breeches arc often lorn between 
the legs with the chain. The girls’ breeches are torn as often as ours; 
they are torn many a time, and when they are going along we can see 
them ^11 between the legs naked; I have often ; and that giil, Mary 
Holmes, was so to-day; sne denies it, but it is true for all that.' "(| 

“ In the J^t'ighbourhood of Halifax, it is stated by the sub-commissioner 
that there is no distinction whatever between the boys and girls in their 
coming up the shaft and going down; in their mode of hurrying or 
thrusting ; in the weights of corves ; in the distance they are hurried ; 
in wages or dress; that the girls associate and labour with men who are 


* Report, p. 24, § 119-20. t Ibid. No. 33, p. 233,1. 20. 

t J. C. Symons, Esq., Report, § 111, et $eq ^: App. pt. i, pp. 181-2. 

11 Ibid. No. 284, p. 296, 1. 41. 
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in a state of nakedness, and that they have themselves no other garment 
than a ragged shift, or, in the absence of that, a pair of broken trousers, 
to cover their persons. 



“Susan Pitchforth, aged eleven, Elland: have worked in this pit 

going two years- I have one sister going of fourteen, and she works 
with me in the pit. I am a thruster.’*—‘This child,’ says the sub- 
commissioner, ‘stood shivering bgfore me from cold. The rags that 
hung about her waist were once called a shift, which was as black as the 
coal she thrust, and saturated with water—the ilrippings of therodff and 
shaft. During my examination of her, the banksmah, whom 1 had left 
in the pit, came to the public-house and wanted to take ner, away, 
because, as he expressed himself, it was not decent that she should be 
exposed to us,’+—Patience Kershaw, aged seventeen : ‘ I hurry in the 
clothes I have now got on—trousers and ragged jacket; the bald place 
ui)on my head is made by thrusting the corves ; the^getters that I work 
for are naked except their caps; they pull otf all their clothes ; all the 

«I. ...I—...■— 

• S. S. Scriven, Esq., Evidence, No. 10* App. pt ii, p. 103, 1. 60; p. 104,1. 2. 

t Ibid. p. 104,1. 8. 
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men are naked,—Mary Barrett, aged fourteen : ‘ I work always with¬ 
out stockings, or shoes, or trousers ; I wear nothing but my shift; I have 
to go up to the headfngs with the men; they are all naked there; I am 
got well used to that, and don^t care now much about it; I was afraid at 
first, and did not like it/ 

In the Lancashire coal-fields lying to the north and west of 
Manchester, females are regularly employed in underground 
labour; and the brutal policy of the men, and the abasement of 
the women, is well described by some of the witnesses examined 
by Mr Kennedy. 

Peter Gaskell, collier, at Mr Lancaster’s, near Worsley : * Prefers 
women to boys as drawers; they are better to manage, and keep the time 
better; they will fight and shriek and do everything but let anybody pass 
them; and they never get to be coal-getters, that is another good thing/J 
—Betty Harris, aged thirty-seven, drawer in a coal pit, Little Bolton : 
‘ I have a belt round my waist, and a chain passing between my legs, and 
I go on my hands and feet. The road is very steep, and we have to hold 
by a rope, and, when there is no rope, by anything wo can catch hold of. 
There are six women and about six boys and girls in tlie pit I work in: 
it is very hard work for a woman. The pit is very wet where I work, 
and the water comes over our clog-tops always, and I have seen it up to 
my thighs : it rains in at the roof terribly ; my clothes are wet through 
almost all day long. I never was ill in my life but when 1 was lying-in. 
My cousin looks after my children in the day-time. I am very tired 
when I get home at night; I fall asleep sometimes before I get wash(*d. 
I am not so strong as I was, and cannot stand my work so well as 1 
used to do. I have drawn till I have had the skin off me ; the belt and 
chain is worse when we ar^ in the family way. My feller (husband) has 
beaten me many a time for not being ready. I were not used to it at 
first,^and he had little patience: I have known many a man boat his 
drawer/§—Mary Glover, aged thirty-eight, at Messrs Fosters, Ringley 
bridge: I went into a coal pit when I was seven years old, and began by 
being a drawer. I never worked much in the pit when 1 was in the 
family way, but since I gave up having children I have begun again a 
bit. I wear a shift and a pair of trousers when at work. I always will 
have a good pair of trousers. I have 1iad many a two-pence given me 
by the boatmen on the canal to show my breeches. I never saw women 
work naked, but I have seen men work without breeches in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bolton. *I remember seeing a man who worked stark 
naked.* ”|| 

(it* • 

In the east of Scotland the business of the females is to remove 
the coals from the hewei;, who has picked them from the wall-face, 

either on their backs^ which they invariably do 
edge-seams, or in little carU when on levels, 

ibid^No. 26, p. 100,1. 8. 

f Ibid, p. 122,1. 54. See also Witnesses, Nos. 66, 73, et spq. 

X Ibid. No. 29, p. 217,1, 25. § Ibid. No. 90, p. 230, I. 64. 

11 Ibid. No. 26, p. 214, 1. 31. 


and, placing them 
when working in 
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to carry them to the main road, whence they are conveyed 
to the pit bottom, where, being emptied into the ascending basket 
of the shaft, they are wound up by machinery to the pit*s mouth, 
where they lie heaped for further distribution.* 

“ Now, when the nature of this horrible labour is taken Into consider¬ 
ation,*' continues Mr Franks, “ its extreme severity, it^ regular duration 
of from 12 to 14 hours daily, Jbhe damp, heated, and unwholesome 
atmosplu're of a coal mine, and the tender age and sex of the workers, 
a picture is presented of deadly physical oppression and systematic 
slavery, of which I conscientiously believe no one unacquainted with 
such facts would credit the existence in the British dominions. 

‘‘ The evidence of boys, who are comparatively few, engaged in the 
same labour, will bo found in most particulars to be of similar charaeter. 
To tins labour, which is at once so repulsive and severe, the girls are 
invariably set at an earlier age than boys are to their peculiar labour, 
from a notion very generally entertained amongst the parents themselves, 
that girls are more acute and capable of making themselves Useful at an 
earlier age than boys.* ”t 

The weight of a load of coal 
thus carried on the back varies 
from three quarters of a hundred 
weight to three hundred weight; 
and in working the “ edge-seams,’* 
or higlily inclined beds, it has to 
be borne to the surface, or to the 
pit bottom, up winding stairs (as 
shown in the ;rough sketch an¬ 
nexed), or a succession of steep 
ladders; a barbarous mode of la¬ 
bour, whicli is required only in 
the absence of tlie most common 
mechanical appliances for raising 
the coal from such seams by wind¬ 
lasses, as 4s practised in Soutli 
Wales. The disgrace of these 

i ;ude methods, and of this peculiar 
«ind of oppression, is confined to 
Scotland, vWiere, until nearly the 
close of the iasf centur^fc tlie col¬ 
liers remained in a state of legal 
bondage, ^nd formed a degraded 
caste, apart from all humanizing 
influences and sympathy. De¬ 
scribing a female cliild’s labour, the 
sub-commissioner says,— 

■i' Ibid, § 26-28, p. ^87. 



* Ibid. § 8, p, 383. 
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“ She has first to descend a nine-ladder pit to the first rest, even to 
which a shaft is sunk, to draw up the baskets or tubs of coals filled by the 
bearers; she then takes her creel (a basket formed to the back, not 
unlike a cockle-shell flattened towards the neck, so as to allow lumps of 
coal to rest on the back of the neck and shoulders), and pursues her 
journey to the wall face, or, as it is called here, the room of work. She 
then lays down her basket, into which the coal is rolled, and it is 
frequently more than one man can do to lift the burden on her back, 
The tugs or straps are placed over the forehead, and tlie body bent in a 
semicircular form, in order to stiffen the arch. Large lumps of coal are 
then placed on the neck, and she then commences her journey with her 
burden to the pit bottom, first hanging her lamp to the cloth crossing 
her head. In this girl’s case, she has first to travel about 14 fathoms 
(84 feet) from wall-face to the first ladder, which is 18 feet high: 
leaving the first ladder, she proceeds along the main road, probably 3 
feet 6 inches to 4 feet 6 inches high, to the second ladder, 18 feet high, 
so on to the third and fourth ladders till she reaches the pit bottom, 
where she casts her load, varying from 1 cwt. to 1^ cwt. in the tub. 
This one journey is designated a rake; the height ascended, and the 
distance along the roads added together, exceed the height of St Paul’s 
Cathedral; and it not unfrequently happens that the tugs break, and the 
load falls upon those females who are following. However incredible it 
may be, yet I have taken the evidence of fathers who have ruptured 
themselves from straining to lift coal on their children’s backs.”* 

Jan^t Gumming, eleven years old, bears coals ;—‘ 1 gang with the 
women at five and come up with the women at 'five at night; work all 
night on Fridays, and come away at twelve in tl>e day. I carry the 
large bits of coal frofi the wall-face to the pit-bottom, and the small 
pieces called chows in a cre\jl. The weight is usually a hundred weight; 
does not know how many pounds there are in a hundred weight, but it is 
some weight to carry; it takes three journeys to fill a tub of four cwt. 
The distance varies, as the work is not always on tlie same wall; some¬ 
times 150 fathoms, whiles 250 fatbjms. The roof is very low ; I have 
to bend my back and legs, and the water comes frequently up to the 
calves of my legs. Has no liking for the work; father makes me 
like it. Never got hurt, but often obliged to scramble out of the pit 
when bad air was in/ 

“William Planter, mining oversirian, Arniston Colliery: — ‘I have 
been twenty years in th^ works of Robert Dundas, Esq,, and had much 
experience in the manner of drawing coal, as well as the habits and prac¬ 
tices of the collier people. Until the last eight months women and lasses 
were wrought below in these works, when Mr Alexander Maxton, our 
manager, issued an order t<p exclude them from going below, having some 
months prior given intimation of the same. Women always did the lift¬ 
ing or heavy part of the work, and neither they nor the children were 


Ibid. No. 55, p. 446, 1. 67. 


^ Ibid. No. 1, p. 436,1. 3. 
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treated like human beings, nor are they where they are employed. Fe¬ 
males submit to work in places where no man or ^ven lad could be got 
to labour in; they work in bad roads, up to their knees in water, in a 
posture nearly double; they arc below till last hour of pregnancy; they 
nave swelled haunches and ankles, and are prematurely brought to the 
grave, or, what is worse, lingering existence. Many of the daughters of 
the miners are now at respectable service. I have two who are in fami¬ 
lies at Leith, and who are much delighted with the change.'”* 

Robert Bald, Esq., the eminent coal-viewer, states that, * In survey¬ 
ing the workings of an extensive colliery under ground, a married wo¬ 
man came forward, groaning under an excessive weight of coals, trembling 
in every nerve, and almost unable to keep her knees from sinking under 
her. On coming up she said, in a plaintive and melancholy voice, “ Oh, 
sir, this is sore, sore, sore work. I wish to God that the first woman 
who tried to bear coals had broke her back, and none would have tried it 
again I * 

The grievous suffering thus inflicted on so many persons of tender 
age, and of the female sex, is perpetuated from the coal owners continuing 
to work their mines in modes which have become obsolete in all other 
districts. ‘ A litrie reflection,' says the sub-commissioner, * would have 
prevented a vast deal of unnecessary and painful labour in the working 
of edge-seams in Scotland; for instance, in South Wales (where the stra¬ 
tification is almost vertical), on the sea-coast at Britonferry, and in the 
Anthracite field in Pembrokeshire, coal-bearing, as practised in Scotland, 
is entirely unknown. Xhe coah is transported from the different work¬ 
ings by successive windlasses, or balances, working on inclined planes, 
wliich plan entirely obviates the necessity of halving, recourse to the 
slavish and degrading employment of female labcAir at present in prac¬ 
tice in the collieries in the east of Scotland.'i 

The boxes or carriages employed in putting are of two sorbs, the 
hutchie and the slype ; the hutchie being an oblong, square-sided box 
with four wheels, which usually runs.on a rail; and the slype is a wood¬ 
framed box, curved and shod with iron at the bottom, holding from 2^ 
to 5 cwt. of coal, adapted to the seams through which it is dragged. The 
lad or lass is harnessed over the shoulders and Back with a strong leathern 
girth, which behind is furnished with ai\ iron book, which attaches itself 
to a chain fastened to the coal-car^or slype, and is thus ^dragged along. 
The dresses of these girls are made of coarse hempen stuff (backing), 
fitting close to the figure; the coverings to thcAr heads are of th«? same 
material; little or no flannel is used, and their clothing, being of an ab¬ 
sorbent nature, frequently gets completely saturated shortly after (descend¬ 
ing the pit, especially where the roofs are soft.§ 

“ Where thv^ seams are narrow and the roofs low, children and young 


• Ibid. No. 89, p.453,1. 59. 
i R. H. Franks, Eaq., Report, App. pt. i, p. 387, note. 

: Ibid. § 9, p. 383. § Ibid. § 30, p. 388, 
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persons of both sexes drag on all-fours, like horses. In these seams the 
carriages called slypes, already described, are used. The workings in 
these narrow seams are from 100 to 200 yards from the main roads, and 
the passages through which they have to crawl with their loads do not 
exceed from 22 to 28 inches in height. ‘ The danger and the difficulties,' 
observes the sub-oommissioner, ‘ of dragging on roads, dipping from one 
foot in three to one foot in six, may be more easily conceived than ex¬ 
plained; and the state which females are in after pulling like horses 
through these holes—their perspiration, their exhaustion, and very fre¬ 
quently even their tears, it is painful in the extreme to witness; yet, 
when the work is done, they return to it with a vigour which is surpris¬ 
ing, considering how they inwardly hate Of the severity of the 
labour performed by young women in these pits, the account of her 
work given by Margaret Hipps may serve as an example. 

** Margaret Hipps, seventeen years old, putter, Stoney Rigg Colliery, 
Stirlingshire ;—* My employment, after reaching the wall-face, is to fill 
ray bagio, or slype, with 2^ to 3 cwt. of coal. I then hook it on to niy 
chain, and drag it through the seam, which is 26 to 28 inches high, till I 
get to the main road—a good distance, probably 200 to 400 yards. The 
pavement I drag over is wet, and I am obliged at all times to crawl on 
hands and feet with my bagie hung to the chain and ropes. It is sad 
sweating and sore fatiguing work, and frequently maims the womcii/f 
Sub-commissioner:—‘ It is almost incredible that human beings can sub¬ 
mit to such employment, crawling on hands and knees, harnessed like 
horses, (tver soR slushy floors, more difficult than dragging the same 
weights through our lowest common sewfers, and*more difficult in conse¬ 
quence of the inclination, which is frequently one in three to one in 
hix:t 

“ Agnes Moffatt, seventeen years old, coal-bearer' Began working 
at ten years of age; father took sister and 1 down; he gets our wages. 
I fill five baskets; the weight is more than 22 cwt.; it takes me 20 jour¬ 
neys. The work is o’er sair for females. It is no uncommon for women 
to lose their burthen, and drop off thfe ladder down the dyke below; Mar¬ 
garet M‘Neil did a few weeks since, and injured both legs. When the tugs 
which pass over the forehead break, which they frequently do, it is very 
dangerous to be under with a load.*§—Margaret Jaques, seventeen years 
of age, coal-bearer:—‘ I have been seven years at coal-bearing; it is hor¬ 
rible sore work^ it was not my choiefe, but we do our parents’ will. I 
make .30 rakes a-day, wi^b 2 cwt. of coal on my creel. It is a guid dis¬ 
tance I journey, anduvery dangerous on parts of the road, llie distance 
fast increases as the coals are cut down.’|| 

c 

“Helen Reid, sixteen years old, coal-bearer:—'I have wrought five 
years in the mines in this pkrt; my employment is carrying coal. Am 

• Ibid. § 8, App. pt. i, p. 383. 

t R. H. Franks, Esq., Evidence, No. 233, App, pt. i, p. 479,1. 50, 

i Ibid. 1. 61. See also witnesses, Nos. 102, 231, 236, 262, 362. 

S Ibid. No. 23, p. 440,1. 46. II Ibid. No. 25, p, 441,1. 2. 
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frequently worked from four in the morning until six at night. I work 
night-work week about (alternate weeks). I then go down at two in the 
day, and come up at four and six in the moi’uing. I can carry near 
2 cwt. on ray back. I do not like the work. Two years since the pit 
closed upon thirteen of us, and we were two days without food or light; 
nearly one day we were up to our chins in water. At last we got to an 
old shaft, to which we picked our way, and were heardlby people watching 
above. Two months ago I was filling the tubs at the pit bottom, when 
the gig clicked too early, and the hook caught me by my pit-clothes—the 
people did not hear my shrieks—my hand had fast grsjppled the chain, 
and the great height of the shaft caused me to lose my courage, and I 
swooned. The banksman could scarcely remove my hand—the deadly 
grasp saved my life.** 

“ Margaret Drysdale, fifteen years old, coal-putter:—* I don't like the 
work, but mother is dead, and father brought me down; I had no choice. 
The lasses will tell you that they all like the work fine, as they think 
you are going to take them out of the pits. My employment is to draw 
the carts. I have harness, or draw-ropes, on like the horses, and pull the 
carts. Large carts hold 7^ cwt,, the smaller 5^ cwt. The roads are 
wet, and 1 have to draw the work about 100 fathoms-'f—Katherine 
Logan, sixteen years old, coal-putter:—‘Began to work at coal-carrying 
more than five years since ; works in harness now ; draw backwards with 
face to tubs; the ropes and chains go under my pit-clothes; it is o'er 
sair work, especially where we crawl.* J 

“ Janet Dunckn, seventeen years old, coal-putter:—‘ Works qt putting, 
and was a coal-bearer at.Hen-]^ir Pit and New Pencaitland. The carts 
I push contain 3 cwt. of coal, being a load and a half; it is very severe 
work, especially when we have to stay before the* tubs, on the braes, to 
prevent them coming down too fast; they frequently run too quick, and 
knock us down; when they run over-fast, we fly off the roads and let them 
go, or we should be crushed. Mary Peacock was severely crushed a 
fortnight since; is gradually recovering, I have wrought above in har- 
vest-tiino; it is the only other wor^ that ever I tried my hand at, and 
having harvested for three seasons, am able to say that the hardest day¬ 
light work is infinitely superior to the best of coal-work,* § 

“ Jane Wood, wife of James Wood, formerl/a coal-drawer and bearer: 
— ‘Worked below more than SO years. I have two daughters below, 
who really hate the employment, and olien prayed to leave, but we canna 
do well without them just now. ^The severe work causes women mucli 
trouble; they frequently have premature births. Jenny M^DoAald, a 
neighbour, was laid idle six months ; and William King’s wife lately died 
from miscarriage, and a vast of women sufler from similar ^ujes.’!!— 
Margaret Boxter, fifty years old, coal-hewerI hew the coal, have 
done so since my husband failed in his breSith; he has been off work 
twelve years. 1 havt? a son, daughter, and niece working with me below, 


• Ibid. No. 26, p. 441,1.11. § Ibid. No. 130, p. 460, L 49. 

t Ibid. No. 49, p. 445,1.16. || Ibid. No. 149, p. 464,1, 7. 

i Ibid. No. 95, p. 454,1. 61. 
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and wo have sore work to get maiiiionaiico, I go down early to hew the 
coal for iny girls to draw; uiy son lievis nlso. I'he work is not tit for 
women, and men could tu'ovcnt it woi’e they to labour more regular; in¬ 
deed men about this j)lace don't wish wives to work in mines, but the 
masters seem to encourage it—at any rate, the masters never interfere to 
prevent it.’ 

The diflerent kinds of work to wdncli females are put in South 
Wales are described in the following evidence :— 

** Henrietta Frankland, eleven years old, drammer :—‘ When well I 
draw the drama [carts], which contain 4 to 5 cwt. of coal, from the heads 
to the main road; 1 make 48 to 50 journeys; sister, who is two years 
older, works also at dramming; the work is very hard, and the long 
hours before the pay-day fatigue us much. The mine is wet where 
work, as the water passes through the roof, and the workings are only 
30 to 30 inches high.'f—Mary Itecd, twelve years old, air-door keeper: 
—* Been five years in the Plyinouth mine. Never leaves till the last 
dram [cart] is drawn |)ast by the horse. Works from six till four or five 
at night. Has run home very hungry ; runs along the level, or hangs 
on a cart as it passes. Does not like Urn work in the dark; would not 
mind the daylight work.’]—Huimah liowen, sixteen years old, windlass- 
woman :—‘ Been down two years; it is good hard work; work from 
seven in the morning till thrc(i or four in the afternoon, at hauling the 
windlass. Can draw up 400 loads of 11 to 4 cwt. cachf§—Ann 'J'ho* 
mas, sixteen years old, windlass-woman:—‘ Finds tlic work very hard ; 
two women always work the windlass below greyand. Wc wind up 800 
loads. Men do not like the winding, it is too hard work for thenuW 


With regard to vhe hours of Avork, the commissioners state, 
that w’hen the work-people arc in full employment, the regular 
Lours of work for children and young persons are rarely less than 
eleven; more often tliey are tw^elve; iu some districts they are 
thirteen; and in one district they are generally fourteen and 
npwards.f Certainly, unless upon tlie ample testimony produced 
by the Commission, it would not be credible that there is one 
district in the centre of England in wliich children arc regularly 
required to pursue the labours of the mine for fourteen and six¬ 
teen hours daily ; but in Derbyshire, south of Chesterfield, from 
thirtQmi to sixteen holy’s arc considered a day’s work; from eleven 
to twelve hours are reckoned three quarters of a day’s work; and 
eight hoiftfs make lialf u day’s w^ork.** 

John Hawkins, eight years of age:—^ Has worked in Sissons Pit, a 
year and a half; lives a mite from the pit; goes down from five to nine 


♦Ibid. No. 208, p. 475,1. 2. 

1 Ibid. No. 18, p. 505,1. 48. 
: Ibid. No. 44, p. 512,1. 53. 

§ Ibid. No, 422, p. 573, 1. GO. 


II Ibid. No. 440, p. 577,1. 35. 
% Report, p. 256. 

♦♦Report, p. 107, § 411. 
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lhat is, Uiis clilld, eight years old, is employed in the pit at work from 
live o’clock in the iTjorniog to nine at night, a period of 16 hours.*— 
.lohii I louglitou, nine yearn old;—‘ does down fivm six to eight—it has 
Ik‘C!j ({'llthat is, this child is regularly employed at work in the pits 14 
houTH, and occasionally lOhours.f—Ephraim lliley, eleven years old;—■ 
‘ JIad three miles to walk to the pit; left home at five o'clock, winter 
and sninme.r, and did not get homo again until nine o’clock at night (16 
hours); his legs and thighs hurt him so with working so much that he 
rcinnins in bed on Sunday mornings/.'!;—John Chambers, thirteen years 
old :—' Has \vorked in pits sinct^ he was seven; works from six to nine 
or ten (from 15 to 16 hours). When first he worked in a pit he felt so 
tired, and his legs, arms, and back ached so much, that lus brother has 
liad to help hhn home many times. He could not go to school on a Sun¬ 
day niorniug, he has been so stiff; he felt these pains until about a year 
since; he now feels tired, but his limbs do not ache as they did/§—James 
Crcswell, fourt(*oii years old :—Hlas wmrkcd in pits four or five years ; 
goes down at half-past six to nints has this winter been after ten ; half* 
days half-]>ast six to three or four.’Jj 

‘‘ Benjamin l''iet.(*lier, coal-agent or gronnd-hailiff to Francis Newdi- 
gate, lCs(|,, West Mallnm (’oal Works, says, ‘ They are let down from 
six to eight. He has gone at throe o’clock in the morning and worked 
until ten ; he has many and many a time fallen asleep as he was going to 
work ill a tnorning, and fell into the ditches owing to want of sleep/^— 
Thomas itawlhig, agent to Mr Fenton’s coal field, Bagthorp, says, 
* The childn'U in both pits go down from six [stay until] eight.’jf* 

Of the falijfue of siAdi labortr, so protracted and carried on in such 
places,of work, tlio following evidence exhibits a striking picture, and it 
will Ik‘ observctl that the witnesses of every class, Jchildren, young per¬ 
sons, collicM’s, underground stewards, agents, parents, teachers, and 
ministers of religion, all concur in making similar statements. 

“John Boslock, aged seventeen, Babbington :—^ Has often been made 
to work until ho was so tired as to lie down on his road home until 12 
oVlock, when his mother has come arfli led him home ; has done so many 
times when lie first went to the pits ; he has sometimes been so fatigued 
that ho could not ent his dinner, but has been beaten and made to work 
until night; be never thought of play, was always too anxious to get to 
bod ; is sure this is all Irue/j —John 'Lcadbcater, aged eighteen, Bab- 
liinglon :—‘ Has two miles to go to'the pit, and must be there before six, 
ami works until (*ight ; he has ofwen worked all jight, and been made by 
the butties to work as usual the next day; has often Jbeen so tired that he 
has Iain in bed all Sunday. He knows no work so bad as thiW: of a pit 
lad/!J—Samuel Iladford, aged nineteen. New Birchwood:—* Has been 


* .1. AI. Fellows, Es<i., Evidence,,No. 108 ; 

i Ibid. No. 72, p. 28;h 1. CO, 67. 

t Ibid. No. 29, p. 271, 1. 10, 17, 20. 

Ibid. No. 28, p. 271, 1. 2, 0, 1). 

ii ibid. No. Mf), p. 081,1. 53, 58. 


App. pt. ii, p. 293, 1. 10, 11. 

If Ibid. No. 50, p. 276,1. 62. 

Ibid. No. 71, p. 283,1.46. 
it Ibid. No. 14G, p. 301,1. 33. 
t; Ibid. No. 308, p. 300,1. 16. 
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a week together and never seen daylight but on a Sunday, and not much 
then, he was so sleepy/* 

An imperfect abstract from the registration of deatlis for the 
year 1838, gives a total, in England alone, of 34-9 deaths by 
violence in coal mines, and shows the most common causes of 
them:— 


Cause of Death. 


Under 13 
years 
of age. 

i 

13 and not 
exceeding 
; 18 years 
of age. 

Above 18 
years 
of age. 

Fell down the shafts ----- 


13 

16 

i 31 

Fell down the shaft fiom the rope breaking 

- 

1 

1 ““ 

1 

Fell out when ascending - . - . 

•• 


1 

3 

Drawn over tlie pulley . - - . 


3 


.3 

Fall of stone out of a skip down the shaft - 

m 

1 


3 

Drowned in the mines .... 

m 

3 

' 4 

15 

Fall of stones, coal, and rubbish in the mines 
Injuries in coal-pits, the nature of which is not ! 

14 

14 

i 

1 

69 

specified 

- 

r> 

' 3 ! 

32 

Crushed in coal-pits - . - . - 


- 

1 1 ! 

1 

Explosion of gas ----- 

- 

13 

18 

49 

Suffocation bv choke-damp - - . 

m 


2 

6 

Explosion of gunpowder - • - - 

- 


1 

3 

By tram-waggons . • . - . 

- 

4 

1 

1 5 

12 

Tot&l m m ^ m 

• 

m 

.58 

62 

229t 


A fearful array of facts substantiates the conclusions at which 
the commissioners arrive:— 


That in all the coal-fields accidents of a fearful nature are extremely 
fre<juent; and that the returns made to our own queries, as well as the 
registry tables, prove that of the work-people who perish by such 
accidents, the proportion of childrehand young persons sometimes equals 
and rarely falls much below that of adults. 

“ That one of the most frequent causes of accidents in these mines, is 
the want of superintendence by overlookers or otherwise, to see to the 
security of the machinery for letting down and bringing up the work¬ 
people, the restriction of the number'bf persons that ascend and descend 
at a time, the state of tb« mine as to the quantity of noxious gas in it, 
the eflBciency of the ventilation, the exactness with which the air-door 
keepers jfferform their duty, the places into which it is safe or unsafe to 
go with a naked lighted candle, and the security of the proppings to 
uphold the roof, &c« 

“ That another frequent cause of fatal accidents in coal mines is the 
almost universal practice of intrusting the closing of the air-doors to 
very young childreii. 

* Ibid. No. 271, p. 326,1. 45.— No7. 51, 53, H)5. 

t Report, p. 136. 
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“ That there are many mines in which the most ordinary precautions 
to guard against accidents are neglected, and in which no money appears 
to be expended with a view to secure the safety,*much less the comfort, 
of the work-people* 

‘‘ That there are moreover two practices peculiar to a few districts 
which deserve the highest reprobation, namely,—firsj, the practice not 
unknown in some of the smaller mines in Yorkshire, and common in 
Lancashire, of employing ropes that are unsafe for letting down and 
drawing up the work-people; and second, the practice, occasionally met 
with in Yorkshire, and common in Derbyshire and Lancashire, of 
employing boys at the steam-engines for letting down and drawing up the 
work-people.”'^ 

The evidence relating to the physical condition of the actual 
labourers in collieries is wound up by the following statement of 
the commissioners; — 

That in general the children and young persons who work in these 
mines have sufficient food, and, when above ground, decent and 
comfortable clothing, their usually high rate of wages securing to them 
these advantages; but in many cases, more especially in some parts of 
Yorkshire, in Derbyshire, in South Gloucestershire, and very generally 
in the east of Scotland, the food is poor in quality, and insufficient in 
quantity; the children themselves say that they have not enough to eat; 
and the sub-commissioners describe them as covered with rags, and state 
that the common excuse they make for confining themselves* to their 
homes on the Sundays,* instead-of taking recreation in the fresh air, or 
attending a place of worship, is that they have no clothes to go in; so 
that in these cases, notwithstanding the intensejlabour performed by 
these children, they do not procure even sufficient food and raiment; iu 
general, however, the children who are in this unhappy case are the 
children of idle and dissolute parents, who spend the hard-earned wages 
of their offspring at the public house. 

“ That the employment in these mines commonly produces in the first 
instance an extraordinary degree of muscular devel(Jpment, accompanied 
by a corresponding degree of muscular strength; this preternatural 
development and strength being acquired at the expense of the other 
organs, as is shown by the general stuntod growth of the body. 

** That partly by the severity of the labour and the, long hours of 
work, and partly through the unhealthy state of the place of work, this 
employment, as at present carried on in all the districts, deteriorates the 
physical constitution; in the thin-seam mines, more espe^ally, the 
limbs become crippled and the body distorted; and in general the 
muscular powers give way, and the work-peoole are incapable of follow¬ 
ing their occupation at an earlier period of lire than is common in other 
branches of industry. 

“ That by the same causes the seeds of painful and mortal diseases 
are very often sown in childhood and youth ; these, slowly but steadily 


* Report, p. 257. 
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developing tliemgelves, assume a formidable character between the ages 
of thirty and forty ; and each generation of this class of the population 
is commonly extinct soon after fifty/’ 

It is impossible, within the present limits, to do more than 
refer to the evidence arranged in the general Report, under the 
expressive heads—‘ Effects of Overworking,’ ‘ Extraordinary- 
Muscular Development,’ ‘ Stunted Growth,’ ^ Cripiiled Gait,’ 
‘ Irritation of the Head, Back, &c.,’ ‘ Diseases,’ and ^ Pre¬ 
mature Old Age and Death.’ Dr Southwood Smith, in a note 
appended to these sections, adds :— 

‘‘ One evidence that great and continuous muscular exertion during 
the period of childhood acts injuriously on the body, and the more inju¬ 
riously the younger the age, ia afforded by that very effect which, at first 
view, might seem to indicate that it is innoxious, namely, the preternatu¬ 
ral muscular development which it produces. Such a disproportionate 
muscular development, instead of being an indication of sound and robust 
health, is really a proof that the general system is starved by the over- 
nourishment of this one particular part of it; and that the system is 
weakened, not strengthened, by this undue expenditure of its nutriment 
upon the muscles, is shown by the evidence now collected, which proves 
indubitably that the body in general is stunted in its growth, that it is 
peculiarly prone to disease, and that it prematurely decays and perishes. 

“ In estimating the influence on the physical constitution of great 
musculai exertion constantly exacted during the period of childhood, one 
further result of it deserves especial notice, navnely, the retardation of 
the epoch of ‘puberty/ The transition from one stage of growth, or 
one epoch of life, intt) another, marks a corresponding advancement in the 
completion of the physical Organisation, and the consequent acquisition of 
an increased capacity for usefulness and enjoyment. Under tlu‘ ordinary 
circumstances of human life, this transition, up to the period of adult age, 
takes place with so much uniformity and precision, that it is rare to find 
any one of these epochs anticipalet’ or postponed by a sing'lc year. I'lu: 
vast mass of evidenSe which has now been brought under view, proves in¬ 
dubitably that, by the ernployment of children at the very tender ages at 
which they commonly commence work in the coal mines, the growth of 
the body is retarded, and the period of childhood, properly so called, ))ro- 
portionally prolonged; while the same evidence shows that the period 
intervening between adult age and decrepitude—that is, the period during 
whicn the physical, the !htellectua], and the moral powers of the human 
being arc^ in full vigour—is abridged. It follows, therefore, that, at 
least in great numbers of instances, if not in general, employment in the 
coal mines, as that emplpyment is at present carried on, protracts the 
period of childhood, shortens the period of manhood, and anticipates the 
period of old age, decrepitude, and death.*’ 

The blast furnaces for reducing the iron ores arc so imme¬ 
diately connected with the coal and iron mines, that the com- 

* llcport, note, p, 
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missioners proceed at once to give a brief notice of the labour 
connected with them, stating:— 

“ That the operations connected with these works involve the absolute 
necessity of night-work ; that children and young persons invariably 
work at night with the adults; that the universal practice is for one set 
of work-people to work one week during the day, and the same set to work 
the following week during the night; and that there is, moreover, in 
addition to the evil of alternate weeks of night*work, a custom bearing 
with extreme hardship upon children and young persons, namely, that 
of continuing the work without any interruption whatever during the 
Sunday, and thus rendering every alternate Sunday the-day during which 
the labour of one set of work-people is continued for twenty-four hours in 
succession ; a custom which still prevails, notwithstanding that a consi¬ 
derable proportion of the proprietors have dispensed with the attendance 
of the work-people during a certain number of hours on the Sunday with¬ 
out disadvantage to iheir works.” 


It is with a feeling of relief that we turn at length from the 
dark and degrading picture presented by the coal and iron mines, 
and the iron works, to tlic usually more healthy employment of 
children and young persons iii counexiou with the mines of tin, 
eop])er, lead, and zinc, which has little in common with their 
employment in the former, on account of the different physical 
circumstances in which the ores of these metals are found, and 
the simplicity of the operations required to separate tl/em From 
the worthless materials with’which they are combined. 

Instead of forming beds more or less horizontal, and in regular 
alternation with strata of which the material is for the most part readily 
removed by the tools of the workmen, these ores are found in veins 
which variously approacli a vertical position, in the hard rocks, pf the 
primary formations, or in the scarcely less solid lower beds of tho 
carboniferous system. 

The ores of tin are found only in the Cornish district, in granitic 
and slaty rocks of various structure, which are interspersed occa- 
sionally with masses of trap, and extend from Dartmoor, In Devon- 
sliire, to the Laud’s End, in Cornwall. This district is also the 
most productive in copper ores,of any iu' the British Islands, and 
contains, moreover, mines of manganese, of iron, and*of lead, the 
ort^s of which hitter often contain a portion of silver, wfficli is 
worth extracting from the baser metal. Of flic variou^ mines of 
this district, those of tin, copper, and lead present the characteristic 
features of its mining Libour, and employ at least nineteen-twentieths of 
the young people engaged in it. The ores here obtained are smelted chiefly 
in South Wales, being shipped to Swansea for the convenience of fuel; 
but in the other principal mining districts the oves,are smelted near tho 
place of their excavation.” 

It must suffice, For the [mrposes of our present rapid sketch, 
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to subjoin the commissioners’ summary of the facts unfolded by 
this branch of their investigations. 

“In regard to underground labour in tin, copper, lead, and zinc 
mines, we find— 

“ L That very few children are employed in any kind of underground 
work in these mhies before they are twelve years old, and that in many 
cases even the young men do not commence underground work until 
they are eighteen years of age and upwards, 

“8. That there is no instance in the whole kingdom of any girl or 
woman being employed in underground work in these mines. 

“3. That it is in the Cornish district alone that children and young 
persons of any age are constantly employed underground in conside¬ 
rable numbers. 

‘^4. That, in general, the children and young persons employed in 
these mines have sufficient food, and decent and comfortable clothing. 

“5. That employment in these mines does not, in general, produce 
any apparent injury to the young worker during the period of boyhood 
and adolescence, but that his employment is essentially, and in every 
mode in which it has hitherto been carried on, necessarily, injurious 
in after life. 

“ 6. That the very general and early deterioration and failure of the 
health and strength of those who have followed this occupation from boy¬ 
hood and youth, is increased by certain circumstances which are not 
necessarily connected with the nature of the employment; among these 
may be creckoned the practice, almost universal in these mines, of 
associating the young persons in partnership witli the adult miners, by 
which the former are stimulated to exertions greatly beyond their age 
and powers; and thcgjgh these young people, thus excited, work with 
spirit and without apparenUinJury for some time, yet in a few years it is 
proved by experience that they have expended the whole capital of their 
constitution. 

“ 7. That this result is materially hastened by the fatigue of climbing 
the ladders; these being, with few,exceptions, the only means by which 
the miners can go to and return from their places of work. 

“ 8. That these, however, are only the accessory causes of the general 
and rapid deterioration or the health and strength of the miners, since 
the primary and ever active agept which principally produces this result 
is the noxious ^ir of the places in which the work is carried on; the diffi¬ 
culties connected with the purification and renovation of this air, and with 
the whole subject of venftlation, being incomparably greater in the mines 
in question than in coal mines. 

“9, That the ultimate effect of the disadvantageous circumstances 
under which the miner is obliged to pursue his laborious occupation, is 
the production of certain diseases (seated chiefly in the organs of respira¬ 
tion), by which he is rendered incapable of following his work, and by 
which his existence is terminated at an earlier period than is common 
in other branches of industry, not excepting even that of the collier.” 

Tlie callousness of the coal masters, and the brutality of the 
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men, wlio permit or encourage the employment of young females 
in the unaerground labour of the coal mines, and the d^asement 
wliifh necessarily results from the practice, are such as to render 
iinj)ossibIe any patient reference to it. 

The physical injuries resulting to the male children employed 
underground, are those arising from a far too early commence¬ 
ment with severe or depressing labour; from the condemnation 
of such as are parish apprentices to a long and hopeless slavery 
to a brutal class of taskmasters; from the insalubrity of ill-drained 
and ill-ventilated pits; from the want of a more extended use 
even of the simplest mechanical appliances to improve the 
character of their labours; from the length of hours during which 
they are ])ursucd; from the injurious system of night-work ; from 
the half-savage manners of the pits’ crews generally; and from 
the liability of the children to accidents, aggravated by their 
exceeding youth, and their being left alone in the pits. Those 
resulting to the children connected with tl^e smelting furnaces 
chiefly arise from the night-work, and the extravagant time 
during which their labours are continuously pursued. Those 
experienced by the children employed in breaking and washing 
ores, result merely from exposure to the inclemencies of the 
weather, and, though sometimes severe enough, are not worthy 
of consideration in comparison with what are endured by the 
other young people whose opeupations we have describe?!. 

The commissioners appear to have confined themselves, in 
strict accordance with the terms of their commission, to a faithful 
report of facts, analytically arranged witli great perspicuity and 
obviously much labour, without entering upon the suggestion of 
remedies ; but the British public will, we are well assured, never 
rest satisfied without the eradication of all those evils connected 
with juvenile labour in the n)ines, which are antagonist to the 
principles with which we commenced our outline, and justify the 
application to the present system of the .stigma of “thraldom.” 
Nor are we less convinced that this exposure of its character will 
lead to the most extensive and beneficial, moral results, since the 
t'lnancipation of the children’ can never be carriM out without 
provision for their education. And though we must awitit the 
j)rcscntation of the second Report of the Cdhimissioners before 
we can enter further into the moral part of the question, we 
glean enough from what is already published to incline us to 
adopt the opinion, in reference to the colliery children, “ that it 
is tlie evils in the shape of moral privations which seem most to 
demand our attention ; arising, as they do, from an utter absorp¬ 
tion of their whole youthful existence in a labour so arduous as 
to leave nfhher time nor capacity for mental exercise, from the 
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ignorance and abandonment entailed upon their parents by a 
cnildhood similarly spent, and from the utter absence of any 
meaQB of popular education, or of any capacity to appreciate their 
value, though those means should be supplied.”* 


*^* Since the preceding article was received Lord Ashley has 
introduced a bill into the House of Commons, founded upon the 
Report of the Commissioners, which, from the suj)port it has 
met with, appears likeljr soon to become law. The bill proposes 
to abolish apprenticeship among miners and colliers, to interdict 
the employment of females in mines, and of all children under 
13 years of age. The public owe a debt of gratitude to Lord 
Ashley for having originated an inquiry by which the necessity 
of such or similar legislative provisions has been rendered appa¬ 
rent; but we trust his lordship’s zeal in the interests of humanity, 
to the sincerity of which we may bear testimony, wilt not be the 
means of superseding a measure of much more extensive ap])lica- 
tion than the contemplated enactment. The partial application 
of any sound general principle is often a very doubtful benefit, 
and in some cases may be regarded as a misfortune. The Factory 
Regulation Bill caused more children to be immured in mines than 
were employed there before. The exclusion of children from 
cotton mills depreciated the labour of children cmjdoyed in silk 
mills, and sent swarms of children, not to scJiool, but to close con¬ 


finement at other occupations, equally and perhaps more unfa¬ 
vourable to the development of the moral and physical faculties. 
Last year there was an act to prohibit the sweeping of chimneys 
by children: will there be a separate act in the case of each of 
the fifty other emjdoyments equally unsuitable for children in 
which they continue to be engaged ? We could make out a strong 
case for the little maid of all work let out by her parents at seven 
years of age, for sixjience or a shilling a week, to do the work of 
a strong woman; and of this class there are some thousands in 
the poorer districts of London. The fact being incontrovertible, 
that wherever brntality, intemperance, and vagrancy exist, chil¬ 
dren require protection even against the authors of their being, 
and that without that^protection the next generation will in no 
respect bo less demoralized and degraded than the present, why 
do we not at onre frame a law defining generally the rights of 
infancy, and rendering, it obligatory on the part of parents and 
the employers of labour to respect those rights to the extent re¬ 
quired for the proper exercise of the faculties of mind and body ? 
If the means of education and of a proper industrial training be 


• Mr Fletcher 8 Report on the Oldham District, pt. ii, p. 837, § 82, 
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wanting, lejt them be provided by the state. Perhaps they ought 
to be provided before we otherwise interfere. We should heatate 
to say^ that idleness in the streets is necessarily better than labour 
even in a coal mine.—En. 


Art. VI .—The Queen’s Ball and the Oxford Convocation. 



CKronicle' ot aUeOate in tlie t rencii uiiamDer prior 
of England’s late fancy Ball, at which the French Ambassador 
had announced his intention of being present 


CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 

SlTTr^G OF Wkdnesday, May IItij. 

PresidericG of M, Saiizef. 

The order of the day on the project of law for a railroad from 
Algiers to Constantine having been read, M. Bjerryer ascends the 
tribune. {Evmitez, houtez,) 

Messieurs, I desire permission to interpellate Monsieur the 
Minister of Foreign Aflairs on a question of grave urgency. 
i^Parlez.') I know not wlictlier it is permitted me, before putting 
that question, to invoke the cherished names of the country, of the 
honour of France. (Profound sensation.) The country—does it 
still exist, or is it only a degraded province of ar/insolent neighbour? 
(Prolonged murmurs.) *Peel—docs he sfill permit the Frenchman 
to indulge in the mournful pleasure of thinking that France once 
had honour? Tres hien,^ Miravo/ from the left and light; 
murmurs from tne centre.) Messieurs, 1 accept with pleasure these 
marks of your feeling. You wlnJ applaud feel with me; you even 
who express your disapprobation, you acknowledge the degradation 
of France. I dare, then, sjicak, secure that in this asylum of national 
honour I may still carry defiance to Aberdeen, (Bravos from all 
sides.) A fresh insult is offered to France ;—already the first step 
of a great consj)iracy against hef developes itself. Btit it is not now 
by daring coalitions against her allies; it ^ not by treaties prosti¬ 
tuting the sacred name of humanity to the designs of insular domi¬ 
nation ; it is not by a legislation excluding France from ihat liberty 
of commerce to which all the rest of the world is invited, that the 
English aristocracy now seek to wound us. Their profound 
machinations, by which they liave aimed at our greatness,—our 
Euroj)ean influence, our material interests, would not be satisfied 
without our being made an object of ridicule, aiid it is to effect this 
odious purpose that the last blow is offered us in the hal of 

the Queen of England. (Exj)lobion of hilarity in the centre.) 
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A Voice —This is ridiculous. 

** M. Bekkyer (with a grave accent)—Ah! you laugh, gentle¬ 
men ; you think thisc is a frivolous matter. You see in this ball 
nothing but the graceful amusement of a young Queen and the 
youthful nobility that butterflies {papUlonne) around her. Ah! 
Messieurs, is it that anything is frivolous in England? fSensation.) 
Is it that that ^haughty aristocracy ever amuses itself? (Vivid 
sensation.) Ah! do justice to the deep craft, the indomitable perse¬ 
verance, the austere energy of your foe. This aristocracy, which 
prohibits amusement to the common people, which outrages nature 
in hindering the Sunday dance, never amuses itself; and when its 
haughty nobles and stiff lady^ meet In their sombre ‘ at homes,^ it is 
not for that interchange oibulletias of their gloomy atmosphere which 
the English call conversation; it is not to display their hideous 
dresses. No, Messieurs; in England every promenade, every spec¬ 
tacle, every ball is the travestie of a plot. (Bravos.) 

A Voice —You are in the wrong. 

A VoicE"-You arc in the right. 

M. Berrver— The sole object of these reimionsj after the plea¬ 
sures of an intoxication—equally relished by both sexes (bravos) is 
that of keeping alive the ancient traditions of hatred to France, and 
stimulating the ardour of the ferocious youth by displaying before 
them the plunder of the world. (^ Tres hten^ ‘ C^est vraiJ) This 
spirit of hatred, of insolent domination, does it not display itself in 
all the ^cts of the Englishman ? What is he now doing ? The play 
of * Henry the Fifth' is the favourite play aA the theatres. At this 
very moment 1 see that the Government is throwing open Waterloo 
bridge to the publi(>free of charge. For what purpose ? For what 
but that of reminding tha Englishman, at pvery step that he takes, of 
that day disastrous to France ? Is not that same Government 
perpetuating these grievous recollections at the Antipodes ? When 
U builds a town in New Zealand does it not call it Wellington? 
Docs it not at tins moment, in tl\e great place of London, elevate a 
gigantic column to Nelson, in order to insult the carcases of Aboukir? 
And this ball—this ball which some of you think frivolous and 
devoid of significatlon-^for what is it given but that the haughty 
descendant of the Plantagenets may evoke the long-burled griefs of 
France by repi’esenting the disasters of Cressy and Poictiers, and 
the loss of Calais. (Movement in different senses.) You seem 
incredulous, Messieurs? you think that the indignation of patriotism 
misleads pie, and that England, audacious as she is, dares not inflict 
this last ignominy on France. Ah! learn, then, how much she 
dai’es; learn it from IV^qnsieur the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
whom I summon to answer this grave interpellation in the face of 
the Chamber and of the country. (Prolonged agitation.) Is it 
true, I ask, that 4o this f^te the French Ambassador has been 
invited ? Is it true that he consents, that he goes thither ? Is it 
tiTie, Messieurs, that, faithful to instructions which must wound his 
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generous heart, faithful to a system that courts insult to France 
from her hereditaiy foe (explosion in the centre)—is it true, I say ? 

** A Voice —No, nothing that you say is trTO. 

Sevekae Voices —This is scandalous; this is frightful. 

[The President lings his bell; the sitting is suspended for 

half an hour.] • 

M. Berryer— Is it true, I say, that M. de St Aulaire has 
received orders to go with his aitacMsy with bare feet and a halter 
round his neck, representing the unfortunate burgesses of Calais? 

“ M. Guizot—N o, no. 

M. Berryer —Ah! this has not yet been proposed; this, then, 
is the crowning insult which perfidious Albion has still in store. 
(Bravos on the left.) Messieurs, is it that I would propose war 
with England? Do I propose, as an answer to this insult, to hold 
out our hands to the discontented population of the British empire— 
to evoke the turbulence of the Chartists ? to redress the wrongs of 
the orthodox po^mlation of unhappy and Catholic Ireland? to 
answer to the voice of our countrymen in Canada ? to open the 
cavernous abyss that yet yawns for these perfidious islanders ? No, 
Messieurs, it is not thus that a Minister worthy of the name of 
Frenchman (tres hien) — it is not thus that a dynasty which, however 
unfortunate, loved France—(Bravos from the right, murmurs from 
the centre and left.) Ah ! permit me, gentlemen, thus to express, 
as I always do once a year, my respect for an august misfortune, 
(Bravos from all sid§s.) I ^ay it is not thus that that dynasty 
would have answered such a defiance. The answer of France to the 
accumulated insults of these haughty islanders ought to be addressed 
to Europe. (Deep sensation.) It is on t])e banks of the Rhine that 
the cannon of France ought to-accompany the dancers of St Jameses. 
It is by taking the Balearic Islands that we should efFac§ the 
recollections or Cressy and Agincourt. (Prolonged applause; as 
the orator descends from the tribune all his colleagues rush up to 
him and felicitate him.) 

“M. DE Lamartinb said, that he had looked for facts in tlie 
speech of the honourable orator, but of fatts he had found none. 
He w'as always ready to meet that honourable orator body to body 
on any ground; but he wished Jhe would take a higher one than he 
liad now assumed. If we go on speaking of the degradation and 
vilification of France as he has done, we liiall end in believing it 
ourselves. (Movement; dubitative exclamatioiA.) To each people 
its constitutional liberties, its historical conditions, its costumed 
l)aUs—(‘Very well;’ ^Goon;’ ‘Spoken like a Frenchman')—1 
remember well when resting beneath a palfti tree in the centre of the 
Kaet —I approach with reverence the question of the East—I medi¬ 
tated the part my countrymen would take in tl^e re-civilization of 
the patriarclial world—I repeated to myself, ‘ Babylon resuscitated 
by Napoleonien energies, and Balbec and Palmyra resounding with 
our songs, and the decalogue of democratic morality preached in our 
language from the new Temple of Jerusalem’ (cest beauty and I 
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return to find you lavisliinj^ the national force in decliunatlon:^ about 
ii Ball. Ah ! let them have their splendul fftiJur/aette ,—tliat strange 
]>eople at once so giiive and Irivolous. [Allans donr.) Let them 
dance as much as pleases them as long as the great mind of France 
calmly and nobly walks over tlie world. (Fous rtes nn lyoHe^ 
Do not interpellate, but reply to me [bi'uit)'^ the honour of my 
country is in hands safe and pure, (^Yes, yes,’ from^ the centre j 
ironical laughter right and left.) Thai historian of white hair, the 
historian of the Fronde, will not disgrace us : he will not, he must 
not, absent himself from the costumed ball. 

He must/ 

\ ‘ He ought/ 

Voices— < ^ He shall,’ 

Jle shall not/ 

He dare not/ 

The President —These interruptions cannot he tolerated; the 
preceding orator was listened to with a religious silence. 

M. DE Lamartine —I have done, I have said little, but I 
have accomplished iny mission, I am here to protest against a 
faction which would make us 8uy>pose that they have invented the 
word honour, and whicli, because the Queen of FTigland has got a 
costumed ball, would bring on us a dajise macahre^ a re\olutionary 
and infernal dame des marts, (Immense agitation.) 

“ M, Arago —I demand the word. 

“ M. OE Tocqxteville began by expressing his embarrassment at 
being unable to agree with anybody.' This was not a case of war, 
and yet it could not be treated lightly. History taught us that in 
political matters theVe was no proportion of the dimensions of causes 
and effects. Did the Chamber forget the Ilcrmai at Athens? 
(Diverse movements.) Did not Charles tlie Second of England 
make war upon the Dutch because they had a picture in a public 
edifice, representing a victory over tlie English which had never 
taken place? Arc not traditions ideas; and do we not make war 
against Ideas as ivcll as against Facts ? (Very well.) Is not this 
ball a repulsion of that, democratic Idea which it is the domain of 
France to sustain ? (Yes.) While the commerce of England is 
paralysed, while a tax is laid upon the profits of labour, wdnle 
ner Indian empire is crhmbling beneath her feet, her aristocracy 
are concentrating their energies on a costumed ball. (It is so.) 
Let not the Amoa^sador of the French people sanction with his 
pl’esence .this frightful re-action against the spirit of our time. 
(‘Bravo;’ ‘He shall not;’ ‘Nonsense.’) Let his absence be the 
solemn protest of the gijeat nation against this immense inconse¬ 
quence. I own, with a sad and grave impartiality, that we too 
have erred in this way; we too have danced ^murmurs) and cos¬ 
tumed. The heir •of the throne of July sanctioned this triviality 
last winter. 

“ A Voice —Respect the institutions of the country. 
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M. BE ToCftUEviLLE —Rut I liftve yet to l^ai‘n. Messieurs, that 
there were present any memorials of tl/e degradation of England ; 
there was no quadrille of the heroes of Fontdiiuy ! Tresbhut;* 
numerous marks of apm*obation,)* 

IhiE Minister or FoitinoN Affairs —I appreciate all the gravity 
of tJiiri <|uestion. This subject has occupied the prolpund thought of 
the (lovermnent of the King, (Bravos prolonged.) Lord Aber¬ 
deen hus given frank explanation of the causes—oi the purpose of the 
l)all: an enlightened Sovereign, the ally of France (explosion), wishes 
to educate licr aristocracy, and has for this purpose commenced a 
Hcriofi of arcliteological fetesj whereby her courtiers will learn history 
in studying their costumes. (‘ Hear, hear ;* ^ It is reasonable.^) This 
is a plain intelligible course ; why look further? 

A Voice —England deceives you. 

“M. Guizot —Let us hope that in the course of this great lesson 
the English will learn that tlie age of Crecy and Poictiers was that 
of their greatest reverses in Fj-ance, and that tlieir King Edward 
the Tliircl, whose glories they vaunt, was the one who lost the fine 
inheritance which William and Eleanor had bequeathed to the 
Plantagoncts. (Excellent.) But the government has taken care 
that there shall be present one character that shall revive soumnirs of 
tlie honour of France. Messieurs, it is with a profound satisfaction 
that I am able to inform yon, that M. de St Aulaire proposes to 
represent on this great occasion—the Virgin of Domi^emy, that 
lieroine who avenged France. He will go as Joan of Arc.* (Uni¬ 
versal applause.) ' 


“ Before our courier left Paris it w'as imdcrsfood that in conse¬ 
quence of M, Guizot’s revelations, which were universally regarded 
us pacific, the funds had risen 2 francs, 71 cents. 

We are enabled to inform our readers that the authentic armour 
of the Maid of Orleans reached Manchester house late yesterday 
evening, in several bandboxes marked with the royal arms of France.’' 

The preceding report, unlike the meagre accounts usually 
published in our newspapers, of a debate in the French Chamber, 
is so remarkable for its fidelity hi the sketch it gives us of some 
of the leading men in France, and their inpdcs of thinking and 
speaking, especially in reference to tliis country, that we have 
copied it into our pages as deserving a place of more permanent 
record, and a less ephemeral existence than it would have had in 
the columns of a morning journal. It^is understood that the 
rejiorter employed on the occasion was not a common short-hand 
writer, but a distinguished parliamentary reporter, only em- 

.^ 

• We understand the speeches of MM. de Tocqueville and Lamartine arc 
by another hand : a brother parliamentary reporter, favourably known to 
the public for his literary and poetical aspirations. 
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ployed upon extraordinary occasions; one who liad, from long 
ana close observatioji, made himself better acquainted than most 
men with the peculiar characteristics of French oratory, and 
hence the extreme aptitude he has shown for seizing and em¬ 
bodying the thoughts of the deputies who took part in the fore¬ 
going debate. * The report should be a study for those who 
nightly attempt the task of preparing a similar statement of the 
proceedings of the House of Commons. We can easily under¬ 
stand that if a common short-liand writer had been present in the 
French-Chamber, his account of the debate would have be^ of 
a very different character to that which it was the good fortune 
of the public in this instance to obtain. He would have written 
down, mechanically, certain words which fell upon his car, totally 
innocent of their meaning, and have omitted, perhaps, the very 
points most essential to their spirit. Such a report, as compared 
with the present, would have been a mere lifeless skeleton in 
the place of an animated body. Tlie talent for good reporting 
is undoubtedly rare, and we are anxious, therefore, it should be 
appreciated, wherever we discover its existence. 

We fear it must be considered an evidence of iho sceptical 
tendencies of the age, that here and there a person has been 
heard to express grave doubts of the correctness of the facts de¬ 
scribed^ A few have even hinted a suspicion that the Queen of 
England’s Masked Ball had not been the subject of any debate 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and that the whole was a piece of 
ironical fiction. We can, however, ourselves answer for the sub¬ 
stantial truth of some of the particulars given in the report, and 
that similar observations to those attributed to the different 
speakers have been made on former occasions will be fresh in 
the recollection of many of our readers, especially that extraor¬ 
dinary declaration of the intension of the Thiers governinoiit to 
seize the Balearic Islands, in the event of a war with England. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that the doubts to whicli wc 
refer did not, wnen the report appeared, affect the minds of 
certain public men high in office,; and of a large proportion of the 
conductors of the press, to whose hebdominal lucubrations wc 
owe the enlighte.nment which pervades our distant provinces. 
We regret only, with the ^ Morning Chronicle,’ tliat tlie indigna¬ 
tion properly felt by the Right Honourable Secretary for the 
Home Department, when he read the debate, did not find more 
public expression than the circle to which it was confined, and 
that Sir James Graham was prevented by the representations of 
his colleagues from making a speech on the sulyect in the House 
of Commons, or from formally demanding satisfactory explana¬ 
tions of the French government. 

The Irish press have taken the lead in denouncing the infatu- 
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ation of tlic French Chambers, and the ‘Pilot* and ‘Morning 
Register* remark, with justice, that 

‘‘ The very fact of so slight an occasion having given rise to go 
grave u discussion, is the strongest evidence that can be offered of 
ilic state of feeling in France towards this country. Some people 
may affect to n»ake light of such a scene in the French Chamber, 
lint those who look deeper than the mere surface will see, even in 
the very liglitness of an occasion which produced so much passion, 
tliiit there exists at the bottom of society in France a sentiment 
Avilieh will avail itself of other occasions to humiliate that England 
Avhicli it is plain no true Frenchman can forgive.** 

Neither have our Scotch contemporaries been backward in 
commenting upon tlie debate with proper spirit. The subject is 
treated of in detail by the editor of the ‘ Dumfries Courier.* He 
oliscrves, that 


“ One of the most erratic and ridiculous scenes that ever 
lowered the dignity of a deliberative assembly, was enacted on 
AVednesday last, the 11th current, by M. Berryer, at one of 
I lie ordinary sittings of the Chamber of Deputies. In la belle 
France there is a parly so strongly leavened with the spirit of 
Bonapartism tliat they hate England with a perfect hatred—a feeling 
Mhicli, coupled with intense national vanity, has engendered in 
many niinds tlie erdoked conviction that Gaul, and her greatness in 
arts and arms, are perpetually u^^permost, sleeping or waking, in the 
thoughts of all the Avorld besides. Political is as blinding as personal 
jealousy, and never were the iusj)irations of the ^recn-eyed monster 
moi'c apparent than In an harangue which, neftwithstanding its marked 
extravugance, numbers applauded to the very echo. The intention 
of Queen Victoria to hold a ‘ Bal Costume' having been intimtited 
in the usual way at the Court of the Tuileries, and the rumour spread 
that King Louis, in common courlesy, had deputed an officer to 
attend on the occasion, the blood of the war party rose in con- 
se(|uencc to fever heat; and having selected*as their champion, or 
kniglit-errant, M. Berryer, that learned deputy mounted the tribune, 
and delivered an oration more befitting Bedlam than the dignity of 
a forum, whether in ancient or modem times?* 


'J'lic editor hero gives lengthened quotatibns from the speeches 
of tlic different orators, and after remarking that the words of 
M. Guizot, ^ though few, were well chosen, considering the ex^ 
citement of the audience around Aiwi,* concludes as follows: 

‘‘ The whole scene must have been supereminently ridiculous, and 
speaks volumes us to the diseased vanity of our mercurial neighbours 
across the channel. The Prime Minister of France, contrary to the 
hotter feelings of his nature, was compelled to treat no inconsiderable 
number of senators like a spoiled child ; but as what may be called 
a coaxing mood is neither at all times dignified nor convenient, the 
Votf XXXVIir. No. I. *. T * 
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chances are that he 'will strain every legjitimatc nerve, aided hy the 
good sense of the middle classes to get rid of some of ‘ the wild men * 
at the next elections. As to the first grandiloquent speaker, the 
thought will and does intrude, that in j)iace of^ Don Quixotc-like, 
attacking •w indmills In high places, he would he more in his clement 
as pantaloon in 'some minor theatre.’^ 

The French journals having long been in the habit of defer¬ 
ring to the English papers, from the admitted superiority of the 
latter as purveyors of news to the public, do not, we are happy 
to say, wuh some exceptions, appear to have had any misgivings 
of the correctness of the report in the ^ Chronicle,' nothing being 
more common thaii for intelligence transmitted from Paris by 
extraordinary express, to appear in our morning papers before 
being published at length in the French journals. We observe, 
however, that some of tlie bVench papers deny the statement 
of the ‘Chronicle' that the genuine armour of Joan of Arc had 
been removed from Paris for the use of M. St Auluire, at the 
Masked Ball. Other journals comment with inucl* seriousness 
upon the fact, and assume a tone of indignation which, under all 
the circumstances, cannot be considered unnatural. We quote 
the following from thfe ‘ Commerce 

“Wq could never have believed that the taste for a masquerade 
could have gone so far as to allow the armour of a w'onian so cruelly 
sacrificed to British pride to be worn on such an occasion. The name 
and armour of Joa^ of Arc ought never to figure in England l)ut in 
a mournful and expiatory ceremony. It is a burning shame; for I lie 
assassination of that pure and holy heroine is the most odious and 
cowardly of all the cx'imes of English policy." 

Some allowance ought to be made in England for the excitation 
of the French mind against this country, consequent ujion our 
rejection of their alliance in the case of Syria—a policy which 
the best friends of Lord Palmerston now admit to have been 
mistaken. The extravagance, however, of the resentment of 
certain French orators is a fair suljject for satire, although perhaps, 
after all, the laugh is against us, since the Sultan, unable to govern 
Syria, has formally invited Mahomed Ali to assist him with the 
very troops we expelled from the country by our brilliant 
achievements! 

c 

We turn from tl)e French Chamber, and a report, which 
from the impression it produced, reminds us of the success 
which attended I)ef 0 e ’8 pamphlet of ‘A Short Way with the Dis¬ 
senters,’ to the convocation held at Oxford on the 7th ult., prior 
to which the same parliamentary reporter, from his own peculiar 
sources of information, was enabled to give tlie public particulars 
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of tlif^ nature and object of the convocation, which, but for his 
zealous exertions, would have been confined to the party with 
Avhoin they originated. 

It is almost needless to state that the object was, in conse¬ 
quence of the rapid spread of liberal opinions at j:he Universit^y 
among tlie Heads of Houses, since the accession to oflSce of Sir 
llobort Peel, to abrogate the statute of May 5, 1836, passed 
against Dr Hampden, Regius Professor of Divini^, and to 
reiristate liim in certain privileges annexed to his omce. The 
following papers relating thereto fell into the hands of the 
reporter: 

(Private and Confidential.) 

«--Coll. Oxford, May 28, 1842. 

Rev. and Dear Sir—I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and 
Heads of Houses to request, in the most particular manner, your 
nttondaiicc at a convocation to be held on Tuesday, the 7th of June, 
wJien matters of the most urgent importance will be brought under 
your notice. The nature of these matters is explained in the speech 
which it is the intention of the Vice-Chancellor to deliver on intro¬ 
ducing the subject to the convocation; and as it is desirable that 
both the motion itself, and the reasons which induce the Heads of 
Houses to propose it, should not by any accident get circulated 
among tlu^ nncandid and misjudging vulgar, I send you the accom¬ 
panying copy of that speech in the original Latin. I trust, however, 
th:(t the adoption of that learned language will occasion you no great 
inconvuuiience. AM the words whidi we use can be found in Ains¬ 
worth’s excellent Dictionary, which probably occupies a prominent 
position in your library; or of which, in case you should happen to 
without a library, you will without doubt be able to procure a 
loan from tbc next apothecary or some other neighbour. You need 
jiol 1)0 alarmed at the prospect of any difficulty from the use of Latin 
idioms, whic'li, in all probability, you have totally forgotten, even il 
you over knew them—for I am proud to saj; that the University of 
Oxford has never been guilty of a slavish adoption of the language 
of ihe sect of the Papal schism, but has always piqued itself in writing 
Latin in an idiom of its owm, whiih you will nnd intelligible by the 

meanest capacity, * 

I send you, together with the draft of the* Vice-Chancellor s 
speech, a card wliich you will find illustrative of the last paragraph 
of his speech, and conclude with again begging your early attendance^ 
on tills occasion of such deep importance»to the best interests ot 
Church and State. * 

“ I am, with my best compliments to Mrs —, and your in¬ 
teresting family, rev. and dear sir, very sincerely yours, 
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Speech to be spoken by the Vice-Chancellor, in convocation, on 
Tuesday, June 7th :— 

Habeo honorem vobis proponendi rcscindere statutum quoddam, 
quod in preesenti tempore inconvenientissimum irivcnimus. Place- 
bit mcminisse uf in anno 1836, statutum magna majoritate portaveri- 
mus, qua condemnavimus Doctorem Hampden, turn nuper positum 
in regid sella divinitatis. Causa assignata hujus voti singularis erat 
certa doctrina de Trinitate, quam nasiis acutas carissiini nostri Pn” 
sey in oblito quodam doctoris istins opere opportunissim^ detruserar, 
et in lucem traxerat. Vos autem habetis nirnium sensum supponere 
talem absurditatem impulisse nos votum illud proponere, aut nos 
singulum damnum de doctrina illil aut ull^ alia cuiuvisse. Hoc crat 
satis boiium Puscyo isto, Puseyitisque, publicoque: nos autem in 
hoc yoto dando ut in aliis rebus panibus et piscibus oculum omnino 
habuiraus. Detestabilis ista administratio vulgo Melbourne vocata 
res summas turn gerebat: caasmque ecclesiee etcivitatis inagnsc con- 
sequentise erat ut omni modo admin is trationem illam quam fortlter 
pertunderemus; quia dum in potentia manebat omnis pinguetudo 
ecclesiee liberalibus vorabatur. Hacpropler votum illud petebamus, 
portabamusque, nominaliter contra doctrinas Doctoris Hampden; 
sed (nt feliciter de segete et saccharo nuper dixit vir ille facetus ct 
pi^acticalis Galley Kmght) realiter contra Radicales, 

“ Npne autem ut feliciter dixit qua parte Virgilius ille celeberri- 
mus pbeta, 

‘ Tempora mutantur nos, et mutamur ut ilia.’ 

Radicales surit pepitus eversi: Peelus est in potentia. Pcelus 
autem in potentia est res totaliter difFerens Pcelo in oppositione. 
Si ^tnt6 possemus subvertere ilium, non singulum momentum in 
officio maneret, quia nobis videtur facere omnia ca quibus alii tantum 
loquebantur de. Videtc autem fratres carlssimi! in qua lamentabili 

f ositione ponuntur Ecclesia, ainicique Ecclesise ! Si subvertimus 
^eelum, mortuse certitudini habemus Johannulum. Hcec est res 
non singulo momento ftontemplanda. Necesse est igitur ut faciamus 
quodcunque vult Peelus. Peelus vult prctenderc esse liberalis; ne¬ 
cesse igitur est ut nos-etiam lib^rales esse pretendereams. Et, ut 
condemnatio Doctoris Hampden opus suum omnino peregit, sine ullo 
damno possumus liberalem cursum incipere revocando illam. Invc- 
nimus longiore familiaritate Doctorem ilium Hampden non esse tarn 
malum socium quam dicebamus. Moderationc magna opus est in 
momento praesenti; et judicatum est nobis melius esse omnibus par- 
tibus Hnquere questionfem illam de Trinitate (quee certe eat questio 
difficilis, et una ae qua multi homines respectabilcs in omnibus lein- 
poribus dubitaverunt, et adhuc dubitant) supra pedem questionis 
apertse. Non celo possible esse est ut habearaus etiam ultr^i pergere : 
nemo scit quim longe ibit Peelus : sed quid possumus facere ? 

Magna res est ponere homines reetjB sortis in vacantibus Epis- 
copatibuB; Peelus autem dat Episcopatus: ergo si Episcopalus 
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obtincre volumu^, neccsiie est placere Peelo. Vos autem, rustic! 
me! fratres cleric!! quibus observatioues rneas prsecipue dirigo, 
probabiliter (licetis, Quid nobia cum Episcopatu ? Sumus homines 
quicti, sine patroriis, sine magnis talentis: non exspectamur esse 
Epiacopi; non oranes possumus. Est nulla sciens : episcopus potest 
esse tain quietus quam vult; et quanto quietior, tanto melius. Non 
opus est rnulto talento esse Episcopus : omnes habetis satis : et bene 
scio nullum esse periculum principiorura vestroruin stantium in vil 
vestri. Etquamvisnon omnes potestis esse episcopi, potestis omnes 
accipore boneficia de illis qui habent bonam fortunam episcopatus 
obtinmi, 

Sed lit probabillter dlcetis unarn avem in manu valerc plus duo- 
bus ill arbusto, precor vos merninisse ut illis qui nobiscum vota 
dabunt damnatum bonum prandium paratum sit. Non necesse est 
loqui: hoc tanturn postponit horam prandii: nec prandium decet 
esse frigiduin. Sola res quam habetis facero est vota dare. Si autein 
Puseyitm isti spurcissimi, iuiquissimi, impransi, impransurique, ha- 
bcant iiupudentiam nobis rcsistere (utscimus illos magnum flagellum 
fecisse), o rusLici clerici! potestis vos utiles facere ut laciunt 
Rustici Domini in DomoComuiunium, infernalem strepitum cclendo, 
et clamitando ^Quoestio! quccstio! dividite! dividitel' omnige- 
narumquc bestiarum aviumque obscenarum voces imitando. Tanto 
citius prandium obtincbitis, cutesque vcstras vino implebitis.” 


Inclosuue No. II. 

“ The Principal and Fellows of-Coll, request the honour of 

the Rev. Mr-’s company at dinner in the Coflege hall, at three 

o'clock on Tuesday, J une 7th. 

The dinner will not be served till after the close of the meeting 
of convocation.’^ 

It is to be regretted that early intelligence, however much de¬ 
sired by the public, if prematurely published, is sometimes 
attended with the inconvenience of changing, perhaps entirely, 
the course of anticipated events. There is a perverse tendency 
ill human luiture to follow, in certair* cases, the rule of contra¬ 
ries, so that when an individual finds that intentions diave trans¬ 
pired which he had privately formed and communicated in con¬ 
fidence to u few friends, he takes a pleasure*in disappointing 
public expectation by doing exactly the reverse of that which lie 
had at first resolved upon. This changeableness appears to be 
considered essential to dignity of charaett^,—as a needful asser¬ 
tion of freedom and independence of action; and it is therefore 
generally understood, that if a private copy of the, Queen’s speecli 
on opening parliament were to be published the day before in a 
morning newspaper, a cabinet council would be immediately 
held, and a speech totally different from the former one in its 
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political complexion would be put into her Majesty’s mouth. 
Hence the mysterious allusions of the newspapers to the Royal 
speech of the following day. The speech itself, exactly as it 
will be delivered, is lying before the editors, but, in noticing its 
contents, they only venture to remark hypothetically that “ her 
Majesty will probably observe,” or “ we presume that her Ma¬ 
jesty will glance with satisfaction at the state of our relations 
with foreign powers,” &c. 

The friends of Dr Hampd en have reason to lament that tiu' 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford deemed it incumbent upo)i him to 
act upon the same rule. He had not foreseen the ])ossil)ility of 
his speech bein^ published in the ^ Morning Chronicleiuid 
nothing could have been further ftom his intention than that the 
private copies he had addressed to certain of the country clergy 
should obtain general circulation prior to the day of convocation. 
The speech, however, was not only published, but even trans¬ 
lated, for the use, as it would appear, of the under-graduates; on 
the ground, we presume, that the Vice-Chancellor would be the 
more open to attack if sentiments so remarkable for the candour 
with which they are expressed w’^ere rendered into plain English, 
for the benefit of those alike unaccustomed to hear truth spok(‘n 
and to the refined obscurities of the Latin tongue.^ 

• We subjoin the translation, but the reader W'ill at once perceive that it 
does not do justice to the spirit of the original, and that no attempt even is 
made to give the me^ming of some of the more emphatic expressions :— 

“ I have the honour of proposing to you to rescind a certain statute wliicli, at 
the present time, we find very inconvenient. You will be pleased to romcml'er 
that in the year 1836 we carried a statute by a large majority, in which we con¬ 
demned Doctor Hampden, then lately placed in the royal chair of divinity. The 
assigned cause of this somewhat singular proceeding was a certain doctiiiu* 
concerning the Trinity, which the sharp nose of our dearest Pusey most oppor¬ 
tunely ferreted out in some forgotten work of the doctor, and dragged to light. 
You, however, have too much sense to suppose that we had no better reason than 
the one a.s.signed for the voie; or that we really cared (singuluin dainnuin) for the 
doctrine in question, more than for any other. Such an absurd plea did veil 
enough for Pusey, and the Puseyites, and the public; but wc, as in other things, 
bad solely an <*ye to the loaves and fisheu. That detestable administration, com¬ 
monly called the Melbourne, then carried on the government; and it was of great 
consequence to the cause of church and state that we should attack that ad¬ 
ministration as completely as possible in every way, since, while it remained in 
power, all the fat of the church was devoured by the Liberals. For this reason we 
desired the resolution to be adopted, and we carried it, nominally against the 
doctrines of Doctor Hampden ; but (^s that facetious and practical philosopher, 
Qalhy Knight, has happily ^id, regarding corn and sugar) in reality against the 
Radicals. 

“ Now, however, as the celebrated poet, Virgil, has somewhere observed,— 

‘ Tempora fnutantur nos, et mutamur ut ilia/ 

‘ The times are changed, and we-must change with them.’ 

^ The Radicals me utterly overthrown : Peel is in power. Rut T’cel in power 
IS a totally different ihing from Peel in opposition. If we could safely upset him. 
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'riiese untoward circumstances necessarily led to an anxious 
consultation on the part of the Vice-Chancellor, and certain Heads 
of Houses, upon what should be done; and the reader will not 
be surprised to learn that the result of the conference was, that 
the speech should not be spoken, and, in fact, that it should be 
disavowed. • 

An unforeseen embarrassment, however, arose, from certainly 
the unpardonable neglect of the friends of the Vice-Chancellor, 
who, when they intimated to the country clergy that the above 
s[»eeeh w'as “ a weak invention of the enemy,” gave no other 
explanation of the sentiments entertained by the authorities, 
and forgot to state that the inclosure relative to the dinner was, 
at all events, a bona fide invitation. Hence, to a considerable 
section of the country clergy, it was by no means clear how it 
was their interest to vote; and many, therefore, stayed away 
(fearing to commit themselves by a false step), upon whose votes 
on the right side the most implicit confidence might otherwise 


lit* would not remain a single moment in office, because he appears to us to do nil 
those things which the others only talked about. But see, my dearest brethren I in 
what a lamentable position the church and the friends of the church are placed, 
if we ujjset Peel, to a dead certainty we have Johnny. This is a thing 
not to he thought of for a single moment. It is, therefore, necessary that we 
should do whatever Peel wishes. Peel wishes to pretend to be liberal; it is 
therefore necessary that wc also should pretend to be liberal- And^is the con¬ 
demnation of Doctor Hampden has quite clone its work, we can begin a liberal 
career, without any harm, by reversing It. We find, on longer acquaintance, that 
Doctor lla!n]>den is not such a bad fellow as -wc used to sgy. Great moderation is 
necessary at the present time ; and we have judged it befter, on every account, to 
leave the question of the I'rinity (which ccrtainly^is a difficult question, and one 
in wliich many respectable men at all times have doubted, and still doubt) on the 
footing of an open question. 1 do not conceal the possibility of our having to go 
t'\en further. Nobody knows how far l^eol will go: but what can we do? 

“ Tlie great tiling is to put men of the right sort iutothe vacant bishoprics ; but 
Pool has the giving of the bishoprics: tlttreforc, if we wish to obtain bishoprics, we 
must please Peel. But you. my reverend country brethren, to whom I chiefly 
address my ohservation.s, will probably say, what are bishoprics to us ? Wc are 
quiet men, without patrons, without great talents ; do not expect to be bishops; 
we cannot all be so. There is no knowing; a bishop may now be as quiet as he 
likes; and thequicter the better. Itdocs n&t rcqiyre great talents to be a bishop: 
we all have enough : and I know welf there is no danj»er of you<r principles stand¬ 
ing in your way. And although you cannot all be bishops, you may all receive 
henefices from tho.se who have the good fortune to obtain bishoprics. 

But, as you will probably say that a bird in tlie hand*is worth two in the bush, 
i pray you to remember that a dinner (damnatum bonum) will be prepared for 
those who give their votes to us. There is no necessity for talking; it only 
postpones the dinner hour; and the dinner ought jiot to get cold. The only thing 
you have to do is to give your votes. But if those dirty, iniquitous, undined and 
undinablc Puscyites should have the impudence to resist us (as we know they 
have made a gre.it whip for the purpose), you, oh, country clergymen 1 may 
usefully employ yourselves as the country gentlemen do in\hc House of Commons, 
in making an infernal noise, and shouting, ‘ Question ! question I divide! divide !* 
imitating tlie voices of all unnincr of unclean beasts and birds. So much the sooner 
will you get your dinner, and fill your skins with wine.” 
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liave been placed. Others, ag’nin, from (Ik* same cause, and 
confounded by a re])ort industriously spread at the time, thiit 
Mr Newman had bedn a])pointed classical tutor to the Prince of 
Wales, thought it, on the whole, safest to vote as on the funner 
occasion. The result was, therefore, that althouirh as many 
as 125 chanj^ed sides, there was yet a majority of 115 against the 
revocation of the statute.^ Of that majority, however, more 
than one-half, it is known, would have voted with the friends of 
Dr Hampden, if, in certain matters relating to “res tcmporales,” 
they had beeii furnished witli a “sufficient reason.” Indeed we 
have good aulhority for stating that, should any decided step 
be taken by the present government in the disposal of its 
patronage, such as the elevation of Dr Hampden to the Epis¬ 
copal Bench, the parties referred to will hasten to retrieve their 
error. We are told that a clergyman not without influence, and 
said to be related to the Bishop of Exeter, observed that, the 
moment all doubt was cleared up upon the one essential point, 

“ Qud via felis saltet,” 

it would be seen that the Oxford clergy had not lost that 
veneration for the “ powers that be,” in which the true |>rinci[)leH 
of orthodoxy consist, and rather than lie under the imputation of 
not being willing to go far enougli, he himself would propose, if 
required, that Herr Straus should be invited to fill the chair of 
Regius Professor of Divinity, on the retirement or elevation 
of its present occupant. 

V. L. 


• For the statute in 183G:— 

Placets, - - - - - 471 

Non-Placets, - *’ * - - m 

. .380 

For the repetil of the statute in 1842:— 

Non-Placets, 1 _ - - 334 

^ Placets, - - - - - 219 
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Aiir. VII.—1. Part Sinsfiag^ or Vocal Harmony for Choral 
Societies and Home Circles^ adapted to be suiig^ by many 
voices, or with one voice only to each parj. Nos. I to 6, 
in cloth boards. Edited by the author of ‘ The Singing 
Master.^ Taylor and Walton, Upper Gower street; Siinpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 

2 . Part Music. Etlited by John Hullah. No. 1. W. Parker, 
Strand. 

3. Orpheus^ Sarnmlitng anserlesener mehrstimmiger Geslinge ohne 
Begleilung F. Busse. Braunschweig (a collection ot select 
Part-songs, harmonised to be sung without accompaniment). 

A LL who have considered the importance of giving a right 
<Hrection to popular amusements, must rejoice at the taste for 
vocal music which is gradually diffusing itself among the middle and 
working classes. By whatever method singing may be tauglit, 
and however doubtful the propriety of government confining its 
patronage exclusively to the method of one professor, the object 
of the few philanthropists who first, amidst every discouragement, 
drew attention to the subject, has already been to a greSt extent 
accomplished, and vSeal harmony will undoubtedly be natural¬ 
ized in this country, and adopted by the great.body of the people, 
as a means of innocent, rational, and social exijoyment. 

Of the moral effects and many advantages which may be 
expected to result from the encouragement of vocal music.it is 
not necessary liere to speak; the softening influences of music on 
the mind and character are ackjiowledged, and its tendency to 
wean the working classes from the coarse and sensual indulgences 
of gin, beer, and tobacco, have at length been admitted even by 
dignitaries of the church, once apprehensive that a love of music 
would only give additional attraction to the public house. Much 
greater attraction will it give to the poor man’s hoirfe, for it is the 
want of that scientific instruction which would enable a family 
to command enjoyments within itself that tfempts its members 
abroad to public places of amusement—the poor man to his beer 
shop, and the rich man to his club. 

A volume might be written upon the*adaptation of vocal har¬ 
mony to the object of home amusement, but all we could say on 
the subject will be better conveyed to the mind by the pictorial 
illustration which we have borrowed for the purpose from the 
work entitled ‘Part Singing,’ of which it forms the frontis¬ 
piece. 
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The members of the family group or friendly evening circle, 
which we here introduce to the reader, are supposed to be singing, 
after the German fashion, some piece of concerted music from 
separate part books. 

Every one who has been called upon to take a part in 
singing a glee, * or quartett, has felt the inconvenience of a 
number oi persons looking over each others’ shoulders, and 
straining their eyes, at a single score of the music placed at a 
]»ianoforte. This is rarely done in Germany, nor was it the 
practice in England in the days of Madrigal singing. Each 
had his own part, tenor, alto, or base, placed in his hand, 
written, or printed, in a book by itSelf; and in Germany sepa¬ 
rate parts are almost invariably printed of every composition 
intended for more than two voices. The work entitled ‘ Orpheus’ 
is a large collection of vocal compositions very popular in Ger¬ 
many, and printed, as we have described, in separate part books, 
forming small pocket volumes. Every singer carries about with 
him his own book, the tenor his tenore primo^ or seciimlo, the 
base, his book for the base, and thus, on a walking excursion, or 
at an evening party, each is ready to join, with little ceremony, 
in the chorus which may harmonise best with the feelings of the 
moment. 

All thfc world has heard of the Biirschen choral songs of tlie 
German universities, but what most interest us in that land of 
music are the musical family reunions whicli the tourist some¬ 
times meets with,'‘where father and son, brother and sister, 
friend and neighbour, pass a long Munter’s evening cheerfully 
togeAer, with no other resource, and wanting no better, than 
conversation and singing in parts. 

Such a reunion has been admirably represented in the accom¬ 
panying plate, executed by tlie first wood engraver of the day 
(Mr Thompson), from the able and spirited design of Mr 
Redgrave. 

Tlie frontispiece of ‘ Part Singing’ will save us the trouble of 
explaining at further length the object of the work. Its contents 
harmonise with the object. The work contains fifty-two popular 
compositions, choruses, madrigals, glees, &c., printed in separate 
part books, soprano, alto, tenor, and base,—the base with a piano¬ 
forte score, sufficiently full for the conductor, but condensed, that 
the instrument may be occasionally used in studying the cliords- 

Of the diaracter of the compositions it may suffice to say, 
that with a few 'of the choicest of the old madrigals we have 
here some of the best glees and choral compositions of Webbe, 
Callcott, W'eber, Handel, Gliick, Storace, Spoftbrth, Stevens, 
Dunhy, riirnmel, and of other composers of high and deserved 
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reputation.* Of these a large proportion are so well known and 
justly appreciated, that we need only say respecting them, that 
the public wiU be glad to see their old favourites in the exceed¬ 
ingly cheap and convenient form in which they now appear ;f 
but among the compositions less familiar to English musical 
circles there are two by (Jluck, which may Ite regarded as the 
gems of the work. We allude to No. 25, ‘Choral Salutation,* 
and ^ The Storm/ No. 37. The former is the finale chorus in 
' Ijiliigenie in Taurus,' wdiich, when sung by the German com- 
pruiy two seasons back, always produced an encore. No. 10, 
‘ The Swedish National Anthem/ is u striking and remarkable 
melody, very effective, ^o. 15, Webbe's beautiful glee of 
‘ You gave me your heart t’other day,' is better adapted 

* Perhaps, lujwevcr, our musical friends will deem it more to the purpose 
if we subjoin a list of the contents : 


A generous friendship - Wehbe 
All nature is but ait - Hickison 
Amid tlic in>rtle - - liattishill 

Awake, Aeolian lyre • Danby 
Away, away - • - German Air 

Ilreathe soft, ye winds - Paxton 
Bright water for me 
Chora! Iionours - Handel 

I’oine again - - Italian Ai 

Ciioral salutation Gliick 

('oine, eoine away German A 

Come joy with merry 

roundelay Ditto 

Kvening - - , Hiekson 

pvery buslincw sprin ng (Cavendish 
Farewell, dearest - - Storace 

Five times by the taper’s 


Handed 
Italian Air 
Gliick 

German Air 

Ditto 

Hickson 


light 

Forgive, blest shade 
(lod speed the right 
Hail, smiling morn 
Hark, the lark 
Hark, til* echo 
IliMlth to my dear 
Hear, Father, hear our 
pray’r - . - 

Here in cool grot 
Hope’s dream 
Intervals (Kxcrcisos upon). 
Introtluction to Notation 


Ibid 

- Cailcott 

- German Aii« 

- SpoflTortli 

- Dr Cooke 

- From Macbeth 

- Spodbrth 


- Himmcl * 

- Ld. Morniiigton 


Lightly tread - Scotland 

Musical cheers - T. Cooki 

Night - . . « GermauAir 

Notation of Music (Intro¬ 
duction to). 

Once more, dear friends, 

once more • • Ford 

One and all - FromMacheth 

Pledge (the) - - SwedisliAir 

Pull all together - GermanAir 

Prayer in Masaniello - Wv'ber 
Sleep - (Gaudeamus igitur) 

Spring (the) • - Spofforth 

Storm (the)* - • Gliick 

Student's Song - - GermanAir 

Swiftly from the moun¬ 
tain’s brow - - Webbe 

That peace on earth - Hickson 

Their sound is gone out Handel 
Then round about the 

starry throne - Ditto 
Thus rolling surges - Ditto 
Thy voice, O harmony - Webbe 
Thyrsis, slccpcst thou - Bennet 
Time wing’d by gladness Giardlni 
Victoria - - Weber 

Village*^t\orus - - Dr Arno 

Waits ^ 

When wiiuis breathe soft Webbe 
Ye spotted snakes - Stevens 
You gave me your heart Webbe 


of Music. You gave me your heart Webbe 

Invocation (»he) - - "Weber 

f The work is published by I'aylor antf Walton in six numbers ; each 
number containing from eight to ten of the above compositions, but the six 
numbers complete may now be had in cloth boards. Price of each num¬ 
ber—Soprano, 9d.; Alto, (Id.; Tenor, 6d.; Base anfl Pianoforte Score, Is. 
Price of the work complete in boards—Soprano, 4s.; Alto, 3s.; Tenor, 38.; 
Base and Pianoforte Score, 5.s. Od. We believe any one of the parts or 
volumes may be purchased separately, * 
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for a vocal quintett than for a great body of voices; and this is 
the case witn several others in the work. 

The selection having been made for popular use, scientific 
difficulties have been avoided, and there are few of the composi¬ 
tions contained in ‘ Part Singing’ that could not be sung by 
amateurs of both Sbxes, without that profound knowledge of sight 
singing which, as generally taught, few obtain without devoting 
themselves professionally to the art. For popularising music it 
cannot at first be presented in too simple a form, and elaborate 
and complicated fuges perplex without interesting the beginner. 
On this subject, too, an error has sometimes been disseminated by 
those who contend that the taste shoiild be exclusively cultivated 
for what they term the “best style” in music, which they define 
to be the grave and ecclesiastical. We believe the best style in 
music is that which best accords with the feelings required to be 
expressed, and very different styles are therefore best under 
different circumstances. Music most appropriate to divine ser¬ 
vice in a cathedral it would be in the worst possible taste to 
introduce in a drawing-room after a country dance or quadrille. 
We admire the hundredth psalm at church, but deem it torture 
to hear a bird taught to whistle it, or little children to sing it 
(crying) in an infant school. There is a time for all things, but 
no one style of music can be equally suitable for all times; times 
when the heart is grave and sad, and when it‘is gay and merry. 

What we most desire for the people.is music of that character 
which would tend to'throy a cheerful influence over the various 
‘pursuits of industry. We want not exclusively music adapted 
for a choir, but short and effective harmonies, which, with little 
labour, can be learnt by heart, so as to be sung with or without 
book, at the fire-side or in the fiel4 and workshop. 

‘ Part Singing’ contains ten or twelve compositions of this de¬ 
scription, mostly German airs, and we wish there were a greater 
number. Two will be fbund on the annexed page, wnich the 
publishers have sent us a? a specimen from the base and piano¬ 
forte score copy. ( 

In ‘ Come, come way,’ some of our readers will recognise 
the celebrated air 6f ‘ Crambambuli, ’ sung by all German 
students; the new words, however, relate not, as in the original, 
to an intoxicating liquor, but to a reunion similar to that which 
the artist has depicted in‘the frontispiece. The ‘Invocation* 
is an adaptation of the music of the sword song. Here, too, 
the subject of the uiords is changed, but not so successfully as in 
the former instance. The verses read tamely after Koerner’s 
‘ Du Schwert an meiner linken.’ We may observe, however, 
that the editor, professing a moral object, has held it incumbent 




From tuil,and the caYee i>ti %vhicli the day iseltiiiin^^ 

The hour of eve brln^iiv sweet repr^ve^ Oh^ voine^ come awayt 
Oh come where love will smile on IV**# 

And round its hearth will gladness 

And time fly .merrilyj ‘ * 

OhyCorae^ come away# 

MhiJe sweet Philomel the weary |rav’iler cheering 
With evening songs her note prolongs,Oh, come, come away* 
111 answering songs of sy'inpathy 
We'ii alng« in tuneful harmony. 

Of Hope, «loy, iLiherty, 

Oh, come, come away« 

4i 

The bright day is gone, the moon and stars appearing, ^'* 
With silver Itghfjiilume the night. Oh, come, cuii^ away» 

Cuiiie joinyuur prayVs with ours, address 
Kind Heav*n, our peaceful home to^hless 
W ith Heall^, Hope, Happine SB, 

Oh, come, come away. 
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upon him to exclude all sentiments tending to encourage the two 
great propensities of mankind, drinking and fighting. Hence he 
has not only changed the subject of the German Biir^chen songs 
comprised in the work, but in many other cases has.‘substituted 
new words for those of the original, in music familiar to English 
ears, 7‘hus, ‘ See the Conquering Hero comes,’ appears in 
‘ Part Singing’ under the title of ‘ Choral Honours,’ and is 
introduced, not as a chorus to celebrate an extraordinary de¬ 
velopment of the organ of destructiveness, but as a song of 
welcome, of vidiich the burden is the following:— 

“ Songs of joy, from hearts sincere, 

Bid you welcome, welcome here. 

Blest with all that heav’n can give 
May you long and happy live.” 

Sometimes a slight alteration has been sufficient to give a better 
turn to sentiments not breathing a very kindly or charitable spirit, 
but wedded to good music, as in the instance of a glee of Weobc’s 
to the following:— 

“ A generous friendship no cold medium knows, 

Burns with one love, with one resentment glows; 

One should our interest and our passions be. 

My friend should hate the man that injures me.’’* 

In ‘ Part Singing ’ this implied necessity for espousing a friend’s 
quarrel is got rid of without even changing the rhymes, or alter¬ 
ing the first line. * 

“ A generous friendship no cold medium knows, 

Doubt not the love that in my bosom glows. 

One shall our interest and our fortunes be 
Come weal or woe, coifie wealth or poverty.” 

The old English madrigals were composed to words for the 
most part unexceptionable, but quaint; and, as a general rule, wc 
do not wish to see them in a more Jnodern dress; but we have yet 
always thought a very sweet melody of ^’^’s, composed in 1630, 
was spoiled by the doggrel and senseless veWs to which.the music 
was written. * 

“ When first I saw jour face I resolved 
To honour and reno^vn you. 

But now I am disdain’d I Vish 
My heart had never known you. 

What, you that lov’d and I that lik’»d. 

Shall we begin to WTangle ? 

Oh no, no, no; no, no, our hearts, 

We will not disentangle.” 
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The following lines are substituted for the preceding in ^ Part 
Singing,^ and have atJeast the merit of being equally adapted to 
the music in respect to correct accentriation. 

J. 

** Once more, dear friends, once more we meet, 

Old times again renewing 5 
When life first grew with friendship sweet, 

Our path with roses strewing, 

2 . 

The cares that late mv heart opprest 
(Where joy is now prevailing), 

With absence cease; no more my breast 
With doubts and feai*s assailing. 

3. 

Y et grief in absence finds a spell 
That binds afiPection stronger: 

Your image in my heart shall dwell 
Until it beat no longer. 


4. 

For you my prayers to heaven shall rise 
On wings of hope ascending; 

And till in death 1 close these eyes. 

Our love shall know no ending/^ 

The opening chorus in * Der Freischutz^ is so well suited to 
an expression of devotion* to her present Majesty, that we 
wonder it has never been selected for such a purpose at public 
dinners, and other occasions of loyal demonstration. In ' Part 
Singing/ we find it adapted to the following: 

Victoria! * 


A tribute of song to Victoria. 

The chorus inspiring, 

Let Briton’s desiring 
Their country’s prosperity 
' Sing sincerity 
God^ve the Queen, 

Long live the Queen, 

The friend of her people, Victoria! 
Their rights still maintaining, 

Their love* ne*er disdaining, 

Her throne^s best protection 
Shall be their affection ; 

We pray for die life of Victoria, 
For blessings upon her. 

With glory and honour. 

Long fife to Victoria.” 
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Tlie task of adaptation is not an easy one ; and whatever merit 
there may be in these lines, it can only be appreciated by those 
who have tried to find accented words to fit accented notes, and to 
make rhythm in poetry agree witli rhythm in music. Our musical 
readers will be enabled to judge from these saecim&ns# without 
oar assistance, how far the author has succeeaed. We confine 
ourselves to a simple analysis of the work. ^ ^ _ 

l"he introductory part contains a few exercises in the notation 
of music, which being also printed on cards, to be had separately 
at the price of twopence each, form at least the cheapest manual 
of music published before or since. 


These introductory exercises were written and printed for the 
use of classes established by the * Society for the Encouragement of 
Vocal Music,' before the attention of -the public at large had been 
drawn to the subject by the (government Board of ^ucatioi). 
Since this period it has been the interest of many professional musi¬ 
cians to engage in class instruction, and various methods for teach'- 
ing sight singing have in consequence appeared, each aiming at some 
improvement upon that of its predecessor. The popularity of some 
of these has naturally led the author of the present work to consider 
whether it might not be desirable to revise the plans he himself 
published for enectinff the same object. Without, noweyer, assum¬ 
ing his own plans to oe perfect, or denying that they might im¬ 
proved by revision, h(f is disinclined to attempt the task. Experience 
proves that to systems or methods of instruction, whether in music 
or other sciences, there can be no limit. The principles or fects fo be 
taught remain always the same, but the manner of teaching^ them 
will always be subject to modifications. The capacities of pupils, the 
circumstances under which classes are formed, and the ability bf the 
Icacher, infinitely vary; and these lead to new modes of illustration, 
Avliicli, however unimportant, wiH often be styled new systems oi 
instruction, to the great perplexity of beginners, who are naturally 
desirous to find out which system is the best, but at a loss how to 
form a correct judgment. The pupil, however, need givebim^lf 
very little anxiety on the subject. The beet method is generally that 
which the teacher has made hf study or ir^^ntion Ws own; for m 
proportion to his zeal and anxiety for the success of his system will 
be the pains he will take with his pupil. Hetfce it arises that the 
object IS often effected by what appear to be opposite plans. The 
reason is that the art of instruction depends, to a very secondary 
extent, upon methods j the secret lies in aympathy with the pupil, a 
thorough mastery of the subject, delight in the art, and extreme 

patieiice^^d^ therefore, of re-writing the manual ^lublished under the 
title of the ‘ Singing Master,’ with a view to an object which could 
never be accomplished,—that of rendering it 8UC& an instrucdonal 
work that it should supersede for ever new manuals and new 
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methods, we shall content ourselves with a few general observations 
for the guidance of teachers who would wish to profit by the sugges¬ 
tions of others as well as our own.” 

These observations consist of a short criticism upon the systems 
of instruction pursued by different professors, with hints for their 
improvement. 

Before dismissing the work we may briefly notice the prin¬ 
ciple upon which the selection and arrangement have been made 
—that of promoting a taste for vocal harmony without instru- 
meutal accompaniment. There are two reasons for encouraging 
music in this form—first, its decided superiority; second, the 
fact that music requiring instrumental accompaniment cannot be 
introduced in the cottage; where, altliough all may be taught to 
sing, no assistance can be obtained from the organ, harp, or 

S )ianoforte. Mr Hullah, from whom we should be sorry to with- 
lold any praise to wdiich he is fairly entitled, has the credit of 
having given the most perfect demonstration ever witnessed in 
London, on a large scale, of the superiority of unaccompanied 
vocal harmony to all other kinds of music. We allude to the late 
concerts at Exeter Hall, under his direction, at one of which we 
were present. We are free to confess that M'e never heard 
more sublime and imposing effects than were then produced 
by nearly two thousand voices singing a few solemn anthems 
in full harmony, without the accompaniment of either a band 
of instruments or tl^e organ. We allude particularly to the effect 
of Farrant’s ‘Lord, for'thy tender mercy’s sake,’ and Pales¬ 
trina’s ‘ I M'ill give thanks,’ especially in the passage where 
the fall power of the common chord is given to the words ‘ How 
great and u'onderful.’ * 

The distinction between noisfc and music in concerted com¬ 
positions is, perhaps, not very clear to the public, and we may 
as M'ell explain u'hat wt understand by the difference. We are 
listening to music, when all the parts of a composition sung are 
so nicely balanced tha^.cach part, whether soprano, alto, tenor, or 
base, can be distinej^' traced by the ear: we are listening to 
noise, when one pavf overpowers and drowns the rest, producing 
only a babel of unintelligible sounds. This is commonly the 
effect of band and organ accompaniments. The singers are 
overpowered, and even ,when exerting themselves to be heard 

• From tbe sublime to the ridiculous is, however, but a step, and 
nothing could be more inappropriate in such a performance than some of 
the madrigals and children’s songs introduced in the second part; music 
requiring to be performed lightly and trippingly, was sung with a peal 
loud enough to wake the dead. 
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shouting rather than singing, the intermediate parts are 
rmbly lost. We have often been amused at me theatlre by 
seeing a chorus performed in dumb show on the stage, when not 
a note of the singers could be heard, frbm the noise made 
by the band. The organ at the concert to which we allude 
would have spoiled all. It would have increased the volume of 
sound, which was not required; and, in eifecting this oMect, 
would have impaired that clearness and perfect Balance or the 
})arts, most of all essential to the richness of the harmony. 

Tlie organ, as an accompaniment to voices, should be heard 
only as a subdued murmur at a distance, not interrupting or 
overwhelming, but simply sustaining the vocal parts, ^^en, 
however, has a performer been found who would not insist upon 
his instrument taking precedence ? The common error is, that 
too much power cannot be displayed by the organ, and hence 
the supposed necessity of building organs, larger even than the 
organs of Hasirlem and Friburg, to be worked by steam engines. 

We trust it will not be long before we shall hear a similar per¬ 
formance by the pupils of M. Mainzer. His concerts at Store 
street have been hitherto only preparatory trials, at which the 
effect was necessarily inferior, partly because the organ was not 
dispensed with, and partly because the selection was confined to 
two-part exercises, sung by male and female voices in,unisou. 
Four parts in the hsffmony, with each voice keeping to its own 
appropriate part, are, in all cases, essential to completeness of 
choral effect. i 

To guard ourselves from misconstruction, we must observe that 
the performance of Mr Hullah’s classes, (assisted by many of the 
members of the Sacred Harmonic Society,) ought not to be 
regarded as any evidence of the superiority of nis method of 
teaching sight singing. It shows him to be an able conductor, 
but of the progress of his pupils in sight singing the concert itself 
afforded not the slightest proof, because none of the pieces were 
so difficult that they could not have l^een taught to a class of 
children (like those at the Foundling H5^ital), 1^ ear, in six 
months. Neither was there the slightest evidence of progress 
furnislied by Mr Hullah’s illustration of Wilhem's digital method. 
Wlien he pointed to his fingers none of the spectators, of course, 
could tell whether his pupils were singing the wrong or the 
right interval, and if always right it vsas not remarkable, con¬ 
sidering that the exercise was limited to the key of C, and that 
the classes were led by their professional assistapt teachers. That 
the progress made in reading music had not been extraordinary, 
or that there were many raw recruits among thfe pupils, was evi¬ 
dent from the blunder committed by the tenors and bosses m 
VoL. XXXVIII. No. I. M . 

• • I 
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neglecting to observe tlie dotted crotchet in the second bar of 
‘ God save the Queen/ a passage which M^as very clumsily 
stumbled over by the semi chorus. 

Mr Hullah’s publications appear under such high patronage 
that they require no formal aunouncemont from us of their 
existence, whilom they are but little likely to be affected by the 
strictures of a reviewer; but wc may yet offer a few words on 
his new work entitled ‘ Part Music/* for the sake of the object 
the work is intended to promote. 

TJie expense of forming a good library of music is so serious an 
obstacle to the general diffusion of the science, tliat any addition 
to the existing stock of cheap music should be M^elcomed as a 
public benefit. We were therefore quite disposed to regard Mr 
Hullali's ‘ Part Music’ as a valuable contribution to the cause, 
and as one advantage at least arising out of the extensive adop¬ 
tion of Wilhem’s method of instruction; since whatever may be the 
merit or demerit of that method, the Committee of Council for 
Education have enabled Mr Ilullah to command for his publications 
the circulation essential to cheapness, and to an extent at which a 
very low price would yield a remunerative profit. We wish 
the task had been executed in a way to command oiir un¬ 
qualified approbation. mention, first, what is ])crlia])S tlie 
most immaterial point, the title is ill chosen. ‘Part Music’ 
does not clearly define the object of the work, while probably it 
has the appearance (doubtless undesigned) of so close an imi¬ 
tation of ‘ Part SiiVging’ that the two works will by many persons 
be confounded together.' ‘Part Music,’ how^ever, might be music 
for instrumental performers. It does not necessarily imply vocal 


* The contents of * Part Music/ No, 1, by John lluliah, are the follow- 

# 


ing;— 

SACRED. 

1 National Anthem, * God save the 

Queen.’ 

2 Full Anthem, ‘ Lord, for tby tender 

mercies’sake,’ Fabrait’; 

3 The Hundredth Psa)ny^‘ With one 

consent/ ^ ' 

4 Full Anthem, ‘O Lord, the Maker 

of all things/ Kiwo Hknry VIIT. 

5 Sanctus, * Holy Lord God of Hosts/ 

Talus. 

6 Responses to the Commandments. 

Talus. ' 

7 The Hundred and Forty-ninth Psalm. 

8 Motet, * 1 will give thanks.’ Pales- 

triua. 

0 Chorale, ‘ ^ince on the Cross/ Mar- 
TIM Luther. 


SECULAR. 

1 National Song, * Rule, Ihitaniiia/ 

Dr Armr. 

2 Madrigal, * AH ye who Music love.’ 

Domato. 

'3 Madrigal, ‘ Hard by a Fountain.’ 
Waeluent. 

4 Glee, ‘ Yc spotted Snakes’ (words 

from Shakspeare). SxrvrMs. 

5 Madrigal, ‘ Flow, O my Tears.’ 

•B EM NETT 

6 Madrigal, * The Walts/ Saville, 

"661 

7 Glee, ‘ Come, let us all a Maying go. * 

Atterdury. 

8 Part Song, * Long may Life/ 


Score, 2s, Cd. Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bas, 8d, each. 
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mimic. The same fault shows itself in the selection; two out of 
tlie eight secular pieces in No. Ij ‘ Ye spotted snakes/ and ‘ The 
W^aits/ having already appeared in No. 2 and 3 of * Part Singing/ 
and at a loss rate of cost, page for page. We can perceive no ad¬ 
vantage in reprinting music when the object is not to publish it 
in a dicaper form, and Mr Hullah would surely lietter consult the 
interest of his classes and of the public by reprinting scarce and 
dear music than by borrowing from other cheap collections, and 
depriving liirnself of ail assistance from the labours of those who 
preceded him in the same field. 

Some objection also applies to the arrangement. For instance, 
the song and chorus of ‘ Rule Britannia^ is harmonised as a 
chorus throughout, although we are satisfied only the chorus can 
be sung as written, with effect, by a great body of voices. 

But a more serious error in the plan of Mr Hullah's ^ Part 
Music* as a work designed, not for professional, but for p()j>ular 
use, is, that he revives the use of the C clef (vdiicli was fast 
growing obsolete) in the parts written for alto and tenor voices. 



Alto C _ Tenor C 

The perplexity to amateurs occasioned by the C clef *iu shift- 
ting the positions of the notes on the staff, has always operated as 
an inpediment to the circulation of music so printed. For many 
years, therefore, the C clef has beeri.disct^ded by dealers in 
popular music, and the G clef has been used instead in the greater 
number of glees and tenor songs printed by them, and eVfii in 
Si»veral editions of Handers choruses. The orthoijox part of tlie 
p^fession, however, object, that the treble and tenor scale are 
not the same, fhe intervals in the one being an octave higher than 
in the other, and that to MTite both in the,same manner produces 
a contusion of ideas on the subject of harmony. 

In reply, it may be observed that tktJ fact referred to is one 
known to the merest tyro in thbroiigh bas^and tlia(?aU confusion 
may be obviated by the simple expedient of writing the word 
treble’* against the part intended for a treble voice, and “tenor” 
against the part intended for a tenor voice. 

'Fhe objection, however, was wholly got rid of by MrOlipliant, 
Secretary to the Madrigal Society, who'invented a character for 
alto and tenor parts, to signify that the notes were placed as In the G 
clef, but being an octave lower, were not to be sung by treble voices. 

Treble G 
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This character (a double clef) is also used in the alto and tenor 
parts of ‘ Part Singing,^ and leaves nothing to be desired for dis'* 
tinguishing them at a glance from the treble, without sacrificing 
sir^licity of notation. 

The new character, however, is an innovation, and musicians 
of the old school have taken much pains to laugh Mr Oliphant out 
of his notions on this subject; but the folly and prejudice which 
really deserve ridicule are all their own. 

Simplicity of notation is the grand desideratum in music.. 
There ought to be but one fixed mode of representing every 
given sound;—at present tliere are many. Instead of one 
written musical language we have several. The various clefs 
used introduce as much complexity ?is would be found in 
a newspaper, if the foreign intelligence were printed in French 
or German, and only the domestic in English. 'Hie object 
should be to have but one clef, or such a mode of writing 


the scale, that whatever the key or pitch of the notes the 
same intervals should always bo found in the same part of the 
staff. This is not at once attainable, but an approximation is. 
Tlie C clef may be entirely discarded, and music, for all voices, 
may be written with perfect accuracy in the G and F clefs, 
without even adopting the method of Mr Oliphant. The proper 
range o& the alto or first tenor in harmonized compositions is 
the following, and it maybe thus written, with the great advantage 
that, in the absence of the male voice, it can be read with ease by a 
second soprano. ^ c 


The following is the usual range of a tenor, which may be wHI- 
ten correctly in the F clef, and with much less inconvenience to 
amateurs than would result if the C clef were used. 



In amateur practice it is often indlspensible either to omit a 
part, or require a base to sing tenor, or a tenor the base. In this 
there would be no diflBcit*ty if both parts were written in the same 
clef, but how often have we heard the remark, ‘‘ I am not accus¬ 
tomed to the tenor clef; I will do my best, but I fear I shall 
make some mistake.” 

A great deal of music for alto and tenor voices is now written 
in the G and F clefs in the above manner; and this plan we see 
is adopted in the score of an original work of high merit now 
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lying before us, entitled ^ Hymns and Antliems/ by Eliza 
Flower;* and it is not one of the least recommendations of this 
method that every lady accustomed to the pianoforte can read a 
score so written, while, if the intermediate harmonies were 
placed in the G clef, not one lady in a thousand^would be able to 
assist in striking the proper chords. The middle parts of Mr 
Iliillah's score will on this account be a dead letter to most female 
musicians, out of the profession; and it is therefore very doubtful 
whether the work, with this defect, will be as popular in private 
families as it might and ought to have been rendered. The mistake 
committed in this case is unaccountable; for there are no exercises 
in the C clef in MrHullah’s elementary books; his tenor voices learn 
to sing from the G clef; and when suddenly introduced to the C 
clef ill ‘ Part Music/ it must be half blind-guess work with his 
pupils, or dependence on leaders, for the exact character of tlie 
intervals in their new places on the staff. The object, too, of the 
high patronage Mr Hullah has received is that music may be ren¬ 
dered so simple as to be placed within the reach of ploughmen, 
sailors, and the busiest classes of tlie community, — classes 
never likely to have leisure or inclination to study a needless 
variety of clefs, and to the greater portion of whom, therefore, 
his collection of music will remain a sealed book. 

The use of the C clef will, however, be pertinaciously defended 
by many in the profession; by some, for wdiose authority we 
should entertain the greatest respect if they knew as much about 
education, and the obstacles to the diffusion of*knowledge, as they 
do about the construction of chords; by others, who confound a 
science with its technical difficulties, and think that every^well 
t!^ looks dark is necessarily “wondrous deep;” by others, who, 

^ WRng mastered, by incessant sttfdy and practice, the difficulties of 
reading music in any clef, enjoy the triumph of their superiority 
over ordinary amateurs, and will not hear,of the road wliich they 
w'^ere compelled to follow being rendered less rugged for others. 
Upon none of these will our argumenfei^muke the slightest im¬ 
pression, and we will not attempt to shake their modest self- 
reliance,” and “confidence in their own judgment/* 

* The first part of this work, which we noticed in a late number, appeared 
under the title of* Adoration, Aspiration, and Belief.’ The first volume is 
now complete, and is published (by C. Fox) under the title of ‘ Hymns and 
Anthems.’ It contains thirty-four compositions, all original and some of the 
liigbest excellence. Indeed, we know not when wc have met with a modern 
work of a similar character containing so much of the inspiration of true 
genius. The work is one to which, at a better opportunity, we shall feel 
it a duty to devote some space; and in the meantime we may assure 
our musical readers that fifteen shillings will bo cheaply bestowed in the 
purchase of the volume. 
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We address our remarks to music publishers, a class more open 
to conviction, because it is to tliem a matter of some consequence 
to know whether their stock of music in the C clef lyill a few 
years hence be so much waste paper, or a saleable article in the 
market We te,ll them to make up their minds to tlie latter 
alternative. Formerly the G clef was confined to instrumental 
music, and the C clef, placed upon the lowest line, was used for 
soprano parts; hut the custom is now so antiquated, that in Eng¬ 
land it is almost forgotten : so will it be at no very remote period 
with the C clef as employed for the middle parts of a vocal 
quartett; and we assert this unhesitatingly, for the following 
reasons:— 

First, because the C clef is useless. We are told that it 
saves leger lines,—a statement which is invalid, because at 
he$t it can save but one leger line, as in alto and tenor parts 
tlie place of the* notes is only altered one degree. It is said the 
harmony so written may be best understood,—but this, if cor¬ 
rect, could only be urged of the few; to the many a score in the 
C clef will always be comparatively unintelligible, while neither 
the few nor the many would have any difficulty in understanding 
the harmony written in the Gand F clefs, as in the preceding 
examples. 

The 0 clef can never be rendered familiar to the mass of tlie 


people, because whatever knowlege of music may be acquired by 
the working classes^ it will chiefly be obtained during boyhood at 
school, where the only clef used is that employed for treble 
voices. After leaving school all will not have the opportunity of 
joinifig a choir, and the dislike of music in a form to which they 
are unaccustomed will always prevent its use to a greater or 
extent for purposes of amusemerrt. " 

Another consideration is, that in families among the middle 
class, the musical direction of an evening is chiefly in the hands 
of ladies, who cannot be expected ever to become familiar with 
tenor passages written ^! the C c)e,f, and will ever be opposed as 
a body to the use of music which they cannot study in all its parts 
at the pianoforte. 

If evidence be wanting of the truth of our prediction, we would 
adduce the fact that the C clef is now discarded in Germany in 
all popular collections of vocal music; although many years must 
elapse before musical instruction will be as complete and uni¬ 
versal here as it is in that country at the present moment. In 
nearly every work that we have met with containing a collection 
of German popular music, the tenor parts are written in the 
G clef. For example, they are so written in the ‘Orpheus' re¬ 
ferred to at the head of this article; in the * Volks Lieder' of 
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G. Reicliardfc; ‘ Vierstimmige Lieder’ of F. Kucken; ‘Tafel,’ 
uiid ‘ Trink Lieder ’ of F. E. S'esca; ‘ Seeks Yierstimmige Lieder,’ 
by Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy; ‘ Seeks Lieder fiir vier Miin- 
neistlinmen,’ by H. Marsekner; ‘ Gesange fiir 4 Mannerstimmen,* 
by F. Schubert.; in Mainzer’s works; and in the Leipzic eollection 
of German part songs. In many instanees we find the tenor 
])arts written in the base clef, very few of any kind in the C clef, 
and those either not modern works, or not works belonging to the 


eharacter of popular ehoral music. 

'Fhese facts warrant the conclusion that the plan of ‘Part 
Singing ’ dispensing with the C clef, is better adapted to the 
o!)ject than that of ‘ Part Music ’ where it is retained, and that 
Mr Hullah’s music will have to be reprinted in a different form 
by other publishers, before it can be useful out of his own classes, 
to amateurs of humble attainments, who will form, and raust^p- 
main, the great majority of those to whom the present musical 
impulse will extend. 

We cannot but regret that the importance of simplifying the 
notation of music to the greatest possible extent was not a siibject 
to which the attention of the Committee of Council for Education ’ 


had been called, before they took the steps they have done to 
give universality to Wilhem’s method of instruction. _We are 
not of the number who believe the gradual introduction of a 
bettor notation of music is a thing out of the bounds of possibility, 
and now that we have seen what extension, can be given to 
any jilan by government influence and. patronage, we are con¬ 
vinced that the ultimate adoption of an entirely new notation 
might be realised by the same means. Mr Hullah has shown, the 
primticahility of teaching at once two system.s of signs for music. 
OP, the present system; the other an imaginary notation on the 
fingers. Supiiose, instead of his imaginary finger notation, he 
had substituted for the first step in his, elementary course a 
new written notation, constructed upon simple but scientific 
jiriwciples, ivliile continuing at^tlie saintl^ine to teach his pupils 
to read music as at present written. What is thefe that would 
hinder the improved method so introduced, superseding entirely 
the present, ten or twenty years hence; assuming it to possess 
real merit ? We throw out the hint because, although a great 
opjiortunity has been lost, another may be found when the 
interests of national education shall havh been fairly organised. 
Ill the meantime let every friend of improvement gim at tliat 
aiiproxiraation to better plans which is immediately attainable by 
assisting in burying the C clef in the same grave with all that 
lumber of scholastic pedantry which was once mistaken for true 
science and real learning. E. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Reportfrom the Select Committee on Fine Arts / 
together with 'the Minutes of Evidence, Appendix, and Index, 
vrderedhy the House of Commons to be printed, 18th June, 
1841. 

2. A Treatise on Fresco, Encaustic, and Tempera Painting ; being 
the Substance of Lectures delivered at the Society of British 
Artists and School of Design, Leicester square, in the Years 
1838-39-40. By fiugenio Latilla, Mem. Soc. Brit. Art. 
London; 8vo. Published by H. Herring, 9 Newman street, 
Oxford street. 1842. 

sH^houghts on the relative Value of Fresco and Oil Painting 
as applied to the Architectural Decorations of the Houses of 
Parliament, read at the Friday-Evening Meeting at the Royal 
Institution, Albemarle street, March Ai, 1842. By B. R. Hay- 
don, Historical Painter. London; 8vo. Henry Hooper, 
Pallmall East. 1842. 

I^OT long since, in the public streets, we overheard an old 
bhsket-woman giving vent to a storm of virtuous indigna¬ 
tion on the badness of some degenerate exhibition of Punch. She 
made a voluntary pause for a few minutes to criticise it; she gave 
nothing to the showm^, and nothing was asked of her; but 
evidently feeling that she was cheated, slie resented her imaginary 
grievance with becoming spirit. 

Ought we to condemn this critical fastidiousness about the 
fine arts in low life ? Is it not ,a fresh instance of that nn^n- 
scious imitation of aristocrat!cal manners permeating through 
all classes, and finding a development in matters of taste even 
among the lower orders ? There seems to be much grumbling at 
the state of the fine ar^" in this country, of a corresponding spirit 
to the basket-woman’s criticism of Punch. The critics in art do 
little or nothing to promote it; but opinions ex cathedra they volun¬ 
teer yi abundance. Their knowleage is small; their associations 
narrow; their sympathies cold and leaden. When an artist pro¬ 
claims the low state of art, there is this to be said for his con¬ 
sistency,—-that his own works generally furnish apt and indis¬ 
putable evidence of the fact. Frenchmen feel a national pride 
in upholding and defending the arts of their own country; Ger¬ 
mans are ready to prove that their present school of art is the 
only right school that has flourished since the beginning of the 
world; Englishmen, who, it must be confessed, know litUe about 
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the matter, seldom talk of the merits, but of the demerits, of their 
artists. Great too is the multitude, who like 

-“ Philosophers who find 

Some favourite system to their mind 5 
In every point to make it fit, , 

Will force all nature to submit 

and whose favourite system, in this case, is to find a ready cause 
for the degenerate state of British art in the paralyzing influence 
of the Royal Academy ! They remind one of the chemist who 
was eager to prove the pernicious effects of tea, and who had dis¬ 
covered incontrovertible evidence of the fact. In a gallon of 
hot water he had infused but u single ounce of the hurtful drug, 
and such was its corrosive effects, that it had completely taken off 
all the hairs from a pig’s tail! The experimenting philosopher 
did not try the effect of the hot water without the tea. £v«fl||fo 
do our critics and grumblers omit to inquire whether the fine arts 
would not be pretty much as they are, whether or not such an 
institution existed as the Royal Academy. To ascribe to this 
corporation all the defects of English art, seems to us only more 
unhilr than it would be to attribute to it all its excellencies. 

But whilst critics agree harmoniously enough that the arts 
are all wrong, and the Royal Academy is all to blame, they 
differ much among themselves as to the prospects of thfe future. 
The recent proposal*to decorate with paintings the walls of the 
new Westminster Palace, to be used for the jneetings of parlia¬ 
ment, has marshalled them into two distinct parties. One party 
insists that art is feeble and degenerate, notwithstanding patron¬ 
age unparalleled and expenditure the most lavish. More- pic¬ 
tures, they say, are painted and bought than at any other period; 
e?ftiibitions and art-unions are ng multiplied over the whole coun¬ 
try, that they cannot be counted; yet the British artist produces 
nothing good, nothing comparable to tha.works of the old mas¬ 
ters; there are no Raffaelles, or Michael Angelos, or Titians, 
iiow-a-days ; the British artist cannot (this is said with great 
and confident emphasis), he only daubs, and is nof fit to hold a 
taper as a colourist to Titian or Tintoret; he cannot invent, he 
paints nothing but portraits: the English school can do nothing. 

The other party is more enthusiastic and sanguine. Now, say 
they, is the time for, art; hitherto there has been no fair chance 
for the artist; patronage hitherto has *been inefficient or mis*- 
directed. If we may believe the utterances of certain oracles of 
this party, the destinies of the pictorial arts are now in the keep¬ 
ing of the twenty-three illustrious and noble individuals whom her 
Majesty has nominated her Commissioners on the fine arts. The 
decoration of the Westminster Palace is to be the commence¬ 
ment of the golden agp of pictures in our country; every artist is 
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on tiptoe of expectation to see wliat these Conumissioners shall 
decree; all the talent and genius of our painters, dormant until 
now, or smothered hy academical influences, are to sprout 
and blossom, and bring forth fine fruit; a new era is approach¬ 
ing, and we shajl see what we shall see. To say nothing of the 
metropolis, Mr Haydon ‘‘knows” the provinces to be “a silent 
volcano ” of talent, awaiting but a signal to burst forth ; but, 
unhappily, he has not accompanied his statement with any 
evidence of the fact of a specific character. If he had told 
us, with his usual precision, “ There is great Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsh, a concealed planet, in Birmingham, and Nicholas Poussin 
Smith in Liverpool, and Raffaele d'Urbino Brown in Leeds,” wc 
might have tested his information by a search after the works of 
these great but unknown painters; but he has not done so, and 
^/^llll^iist therefore wait patiently till the mountain has been 
delivered. 


With both these parties we are willing to agree, that the arts 
are susceptible of improvement,—with both to admit that the 
Royal Academy is not the most perfect institution under the sun. 
With tlie latter wiW not dispute that the present is an oppor¬ 
tunity which, if properly employed, is calculated to exercise an 
important and permanent influence on the arts, and tliat our 
painters^are equal to do what the emerge;icy requires; but we 
have no expectation that before May, 1843, our darkness will be 
suddenly illumined by meteors that have not yet appeared above 
the horizon. Raffaelles and Michael Angelos are not every-day 
productions, with or without tlie Royal Academy forcing-beds.^ 


• A writer, whose best things are not unworthy of (Joldsinith, piiMihlieil 
a charming paper about artists in the^very amusing * ** Heads of the People/ 
We extract from it the following, as rather germane to the present point:— 

** The Academy student a personage that very much rescmblcH the medical 
student, and has many of the letter's habits and pleasures, lie vety often weuis 
abroad-brimmed hat, and a fin^/iirty-crimson velvet waistcoat; his hair commonly 
grows long, and he has brattling to his pantaloons. He works leisurely at the 
Academy ; he loves theatres, billiards, and novels; apd has his house-of-cull some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of St Ddartin's lane, where he and his brethren meet 
and sneer at the Royal Academicians. If you a&k him what line of art he pursues, 
he answers, with a smile exceedingly supercilious, ‘ Sir, I am at» historical ptfinter,’ 
meaning that he will only condescend to take subjects from Hume or Robertson, 
or from the classics,—which he knows nothing about. This state of an historical 
painter is only pieparatory, lasting perhaps from eighteeh to five-and-twenty, when 
the gentleman's madness begins to disappear, and he comes to look life sternly 
in the face, and to learn that man shall not live by historical painting alone. Then 
our friend falls into portrait painting or animal painting, or makes some other such 
sad compromise with necessity. 

” Ho has probably a small patrimony, which defrays the charge of his studies and 
cheap pleasures during his period of apprenticeship. He makes the ohlig6 tour to 
France and Italy, and returns from those countries with a multitude of spoiled 
canvasses and a laige pair of moustaclnos, with which ho estabiUhes himself in one 
of the ding'/ streets of Soho. Tlicre is poor Fipson, a* man of indomitable pati^ice 
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With the first party we are ready to dispute whether art is 
altogether in a state so very low as they would represent. On 
the whole, looking to the circumstances which seem to have 
influenced art at all times, we conclude that its state is pretty 
much what might be reasonably expected at the present time. 
Not SO bad as some say, not likely to become so wondrously 
good as others prophesy. It is not very puzzling to see why we 
have no great and excellent historical pictures, since the only 
buildings which could hold tliem will not have them ; or, why W'e 
do liave small and excellent domestic pictures—pictures which no 
other school of art, ancient or modern, has rivalled. 

We believe the world of art revolves upon its axis, governed, 
like the physical creation, by its own independent laws; and 
although we recognise the importance of establishing schools of 
design as a branch of national education, it may be a doubt wheti#l’ 
any other kind of government interference can do more for art 
than change its direction, without improving its character. 

But let us see what steps have of late been taken with a view 
of raising the arts from the degenerate condition into which we 
are told they have fallen. 

On the 29th April, 1841, a Select Committee was appointed, 

and undyin;; cnibiistasm fonhis profession. He could paper Exeter Hall witli his 
studies from the life, and ivith portraits in chalk and oil of French sapeurs and 
Italian brigands, that kindly descend from their mountain caverns, and quit their 
murderous occupations, in order to sit to young goi^tlemeirat Rome at the rate of 
teiipence an hour, Pipson returns from abroad, establisfies himself, has cards 
printed, and waits and waits for commissions for great historical pictures. Mean¬ 
while, night after night he is to be found at his old place in the Academy, copying 
the old life-guardsman,—working, working away, and never advancing one j»>t. 
At eighteen Pipson copied statues and life-guardsmen to admiration ; at tive-aiid 
thirty he can make admirable drawings life-guardsmen and statues. Royond 
this be never goes ; year after year his historical picture is returned to him by the 
envious academicians, and he grows old, and his little patrimony is long since spent, 
and he earns nothing himself. How does he support'hopc and life?—that is the 
wonder. No one knows until he tries (which Go^forbid he should!) upon what 
a smoU matter hope and life can be supported. *Our poor fellow lives on from 
year to year in a miraculous way, tolerafcly cheerful in the midst of his semi-starva¬ 
tion, and wonderfully confident about next year, in spite of the failures of the last 
twenty-five. Let us thank God for imparting to us poor weak mortals the inesti¬ 
mable blessing of vanity. How many half-witted votaries of the arts^poets, paint¬ 
ers, actors, musicians—live upon this food, and scarcely any other I If the delusions 
were to drop from Pipson’s eyes, and he should see himself as he is,—if some male¬ 
volent genius were to mingle with his feeble brains one fatal particle of common 
tense, he would just walk eff Waterloo bridge, and alyure poverty, incapacity, cold 
lodgings, unpaid bakers' bills, ragged elbows, and deferred hopes, at once and for 
ever. We do not mean to deprecate the profession of histori^l painter, but simply 
to warn youth against h us dangerous and unprofitable. It is as good as if a young 
fellow should say, ^ 1 will be a Uaffaelle or a Titian, a Milton or a Shakspeare • 
and if he will count up how many people have Jived since the world began, and 
how many there liave been of the RafFaelle or Shakspeare sort, he can calculate 
to a nicety what are the chances in his favour.” 
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at the instigation of the indefatigable Mr Hawes, to take into 
consideration the promotion of the fine arts of this country, in 
connexion with the rebuilding of the new Houses of Par¬ 
liament; and the following individuals were named as its 
members:— , 


Mr Hawes 
Mr Labouchere 
Sir Robert Peel 
Mr Gall}" Knight 
Mr Hume 
Mr Wyse 
Mr Blake 

Sir Robert Harry Inglis 


Lord Brabazon 
Lord Francis Egerton 
Mr Ewart 
Mr Milnes 
Colonel Rawdon 
Mr Henry Thomas Hope 
Mr Pusey. 


The proceedings of this committee seem to us to have diifered 
t#a remarkable extent from those of any other committee of the 
House of Commons we ever had occasion to examine. It might 
have been called'a Committee of Inquiry, in the most literal 
sense of the term. Almost every member showed that he w'as 
engaged in a very laudable pursuit after knowledge. Members 
on committees are usually very crotchetty, seeking for evidence 
to support preconceived opinions. Such was not the case here, 
for it IS almost next to impossible to discover that the members 
generally entertained any opinions at all on the subject. It 
would be wrong to say there were no opinions, for certainly some 
two or three men^bers lost no opportunity* of insisting that the 
British school had on^ marked peculiarity, which was its bad 
drawing. It was taken quite as a matter of course that the 
English artist cannot draw, and excepting when the dogma was 
rebuked by a witness, it generally passed in silence. We protest 
against this opinion as altogether untrue, and as based in igno¬ 
rance of British art. It does not follow, because our artists do 
not draw figures tevi feet high, that they could not do so. 
What can we think of Bldges in art who fall into this error, and 
that, too, in spite of th<^vidence Ahat our artists can and do draw 
figures with perfect accuracy on a small scale ?* To execute 
on an enlarged scale of drawing, is little more than a mechanical 
process to those who can execute figures on a small scale. Mr 
Eastlake observes, and with justice, there is 

The greatest disposition on the part of the artists to paint large 
pictures, but there has been very little encouragement for that kind 
of art. We know^ from the example of the Italian painters, that when 
great works are first composed in small, the execution of them on a 


* Six members of the Commons’ committee are also members of the 
Commission. 
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large scale is comparatively mechanical; the invention on a smaller 
scale is the difficulty/'—Eastlake, 646, 

With such draughtsmen (we are speaking now only of accuracy 
of drawing), as Mulready, Maclise, Eastlake, and Edwin Land¬ 
seer—draughtsmen, as such, not surpassed by any artists of the 
best period of Italian art—it is only a libel on the English school 
to say that it is unequal to the task of correct drawing. We 
may take the best pictures in our National Gallery,—at all 
events, the best materials we can show as a nation, by which wo 
have the means to judge of the old masters; we may take 
Sebastian del Piombo's' Resurrection of Lazarus’—Raffaelle’s ‘ St 
Catherine’—Titian’s ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne’—Correggio’s ‘Mer¬ 
cury instructing Cupid in the presence of Venus,’ and we shall 
find errors of drawing in all these masterpieces (and masterpieces 
they in truth are), of which not either of the distinguished 
artists we have named would be guilty. We might give even 
a wider challenge than the above, and say, select from the whole 
range of all the Italian masters any four which, in this question 
of drawing, surpass these artists. Put Michael Angelo and 
Raffaelle aside, and the reader would find himself rather puzzled. 
We make this comparison without the least intention of detracting 
from the reputation of the great painters, and only from a sense 
of justice due to our own artists. * 

The fixed idea of one of the members of the committee (Mr 
Ewart) seemed to be, that everything was to done by conipe- 
. tition, having no doubt before his mind’s eye the successful 
results of that mode of securing works of art in the late instances 
of the Nelson column and the Royal Exchange. Mr Blake, being 
set to inquire how the Houses of Parliament might be coloured, 
proved to be a determined anticfjourist. 

The inquiries of the committee were cut short by tlie sudden 
termination of the session. They, however, made a brief report, 
and, saving their recommendation of tlm appointment of a Com¬ 
mission, we see no reason to take mucm exception to their sug¬ 
gestions. 

The committee fully concurred in the opinion, supported as 
it was by witnesses of extensive information and by artists of the 
liiglicst channeter and ability, that so important a national work 
as the erection of the two Houses of Parliament affords an oppor¬ 
tunity, which ought not to be neglected,*of encouraging not only 
the higher but every subordinate branch of fine art in this coun¬ 
try, and they thought that a Commission might^most usefully be 
a))pointed to assist both with information and advice. The com¬ 
mittee are disposed to recommend that fresco painting should 
be adopted; and they concurred in opinion with Mr Eastlake, 
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that England possesses artists equal to the occasion^ whoso 
genius only wants that exercise, aid, and encouragement which 
this great opportunity may be made to aiFord*” As fresco paint¬ 
ing has not hitherto been sufficiently studied by English artists, 
they suggest, that if fresco be employed, it would be judicious to 
give artists an opportunity of making some experimental efforts 
in the first instance. 

With reference to the cost, the committee 

Are aware that objections are entertained by many* to a large 
expenditure of the public money for such a purpose, under an im¬ 
pression that it is unproductiye, if not wasteful. Your committee are, 
however, of opinion, independently of the beneficial and elevating 
influence of the fine arts upon a people, that every pecuniary outlay, 
either for the purpose of forming or extending collections of works 
of art-in this country, has been directly instrumental in creating new 
objects of industry and of enjoyment, and therefore in adding at the 
same time to the wealth of the country/' 

Tlie collection of vases made by Sir W. Hamilton led to the 
introduction of a new branch of manufacture in this country by 
Mr Wedgwood, which not only employed artists and artisans, 
but tended to improve every branch of a great staple trade, and 
in its results elicited from the hands of comparatively ordinary 
workmen works almost rivalling their originals in texture, form, 
and beauty. 

The next stepUaken was the appointment of a Commission,. 
according to the recommendations of the Commons^ committee. 


* We doubt this fact very much. Jt is the fashion to ascribe motives of 
economy, in respect to the arts, to th#* Radical party especially. We df> not 
think that the Radical party are more enlightened on the subject than other 
political parties, but it is only justice to them to say that they have generally 
regarded a grant for the Encouragement of the fine arts as an outlay to pro¬ 
mote public education, an^bave been more liberally disposed than the 
Whigs and not less so than the Torie^ who assent to such grants for the 
good of the arfts themselves, rather than for any moral effect they may have 
—a sentiment we heard publicly uttered by one of the most consistent—Sir 
Robert Inglis. It was feared by Lord Liverpool that Parliament would 
not have bought the Angerstein collection to form a national gallery; but 
the timidity of the minister was without foundation, for the vote was passed 
even without discussion. Such unnecessary fears have lost many fine oppor¬ 
tunities of purchasing worlfs of art. The minister hesitated to purchase 
Sir Thomas Lawrence's collection of drawings, when we believe Parliament 
would'have done so had the subject been brought before it One of the 
strictest of parliairientary economists is Mr Hume; yet there is not, we 
believe, a single member in the House of Commons more liberally disposed 
to buy works of art for the people than that gentleman, or one who has 
done so much in promoting easy access to all works of art. 
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Whitehall, Nov. 22, 1811, 
“The Queen has been pleased to appoint— 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyndhurst, 

His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 

The Most Hon. the Marquis of Lansdowne, X.G. 

The Right lion, the Earl of Lincoln, 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury) 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, K.T* 

The Right Hon- Lord John Russell, 

The Right Hon. Lord Francis Egerton, 

The Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Melbourne, 

The Right Hon. Lord Ashburton, 

The Right Hon. Lord Colborne, 

The Right Hon. Charles Shaw Lefevre, 

The Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 

The Right Hou. Sir James Graham, Bart. 

Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart. 

Henry Gaily Knight, Esq. 

Benjamin Hawes, jun., Esq. 

Henry Hallam, Esq. 

Samuel Rogers, Esq. 

George Vivian, Esq. 

Thomas Wyse, JSsq, 

her Majesty’s Commissioners for the purpose of inquiring whether 
julvantage might not be taken of the rebuilding of the Houses of 
Parliament for promoting and encouraging'the fine arts.^’ 

Commissions of inquiry have sometimes been extremely use¬ 
ful, but we do not remember an instance of good being effected 
by a Commission constituted as above, and we almost fear that its 
appointment will hereafter be regarded as a misfortune to the arts. 
I'lie late Record Commission M^as one of a somewhat similar elm- 
raetcr We all know how beautifully that machinery accomplished 
its objects. It spent above half a milliorfof money, left the records 
in a worse state than it found theln, and expired with debt of about 
thirty thousand pounds. On that Commission there were digni¬ 
taries of the church (to look after the ecclesiastical records), 
judges (to superintend judicial records), great historians (to re¬ 
present the interests of history), high functionaries of state to 
add dignity and secure importance; but the peculiar qualifica¬ 
tions of the various distinguished individuals were not turned to 
any account whatever. In the present case, %\\e object bein|[ to 
secure the best attainable judgment on works of art, it might 
appear reasonable to regard the possession of an indisputable 
knowledge of art as a prime and essential qualification of a Com- 
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xnissioner. But take away the titles and offices of most of the 
above Commissioners, and what would be their authority as cri¬ 
tics? Prince Albert, we know, is an artist, and the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor probably learnt drawing under his father Copley, the Royal 
Academician and painter of the ‘ Death of Lord Chatham,* in 
the National Gallery—but we very much question if there be 
among the members two other individuals able to copy a cartoon. 

Several of the Commissioners possess, or are in course of 
possessing, picture galleries.. Sir Robert Peel has a fine col¬ 
lection of the Dutch school, but this of itself is little proof surely 
that Sir Robert is a good judge of a very different style and 
kind of art. Let us go through the list seriathn. Prince 
Albert is a Commissioner because he is a prince; Lord Lynd- 
hurst as Speaker of the House of Lords; and the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, must Lave been appointed in order to 
guard, not against breaches of taste, but breaches of privilege 
in the decorations; the Duke of Sutherland, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Lord Ashburton, Lord Francis Egertoii, Sir 
Robert Peel, and Mr Rogers, are Commissioners because they 
possess galleries of paintings; Lord Lincoln (not one of the 
least suitable names) is Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests; Earl of Shrewsbury chairman of committees; the Earl 
of Abendeen and Lord Palmerston will see that foreign affairs 
are properly represented; Lords Melbourfte and Colborne, Mr 
Vivian, Mr Wyse, and Mr Gaily Knight, are appointed, we 
presume, as knowh connoisseurs; Sir James Graham and Lord 
John Russell will represent the interests of the Home Office; 
Mr.HRllam’s duty will be to see that no historical anachronisms 
are suffered to creep into any of the historical pictures; Mr 
Hawes is a Commissioner because he was cliairman of the Com¬ 
mons’ committee, and Sir Robert Inglis because no Commission 
or committee is considered to be complete without him. 

Before this Commission had been formed, we liad entertained 
the hope that Prince AIBert would have been named chief of a 
Board, consisting at most of three** or five individuals possessing 
the confidence of artists; or, better still, appointed sole Commis¬ 
sioner. We are persuaded the results would have been far more 
satisfactory^ than may now be anticipated. 

The Sistine Chapel was decorated by direction of Leo X. 
The ^reat German frescoes are attributable to the King of 
Bavaria. Why should not Prince Albert alone have directed the 
decorations of the Westminster Palace ? Rank, judgment, 
knoMdedge of art, freedom from * ear-wiggery,’ all united to 
point him out as the fittest choice. There is great truth in what 
the President of the Royal Academy sai<^ that a minister 
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would he more acceptable to artists than any commission.—(£v., 
Shee^ 290.) The Prince would have listened to the advice and 
opinions of judges in art, and his own good taste ^ould have been 
duly influenced by the best counsel. He would have felt the 
full responsibility of his task, and there being n.one to share it 
with him, he would perhaps in all cases have decided rightly. If 
lie take much interest in the matter now, his colleagues will 
doubtless give way, and we may have his Royal Highness’s 
sole judgment, whilst the responsibility is shared by all the Com¬ 
missioners. We have no faith in any Board consisting of more 
than three persons, and then, perhaps, there are two Com¬ 
missioners too many. It is impossible to accomplish anything 
great by a numerous agency. Who would think of fighting a 
battle with a Council of War, consisting of twenty-three com¬ 
manding officers, and what single instance can be shown where a 
fine work of art lias been produced by a committee or corpo¬ 
ration ? Take tlie Nelson column and the Royal Exchange as 
two most recent and sinning examples of Avbat may be looked 
for. If we could not have had Prince Albert, we would have 
been ready to elect Sir Robert Peel as dictator. 

We have already said that we regard the constitution of this 
Commission as a false step, and as likely to prove prejudicial 
to the best accomplishment of its object. It is impossible to 
predicate of what character its judgments will be- The real 
work may devolve on the secretary. Our hope is, that the 
Prince will thoroughly a^ree with Mr -Eastlake, und that his 
Royal Highness will (if it be possible) be very obstinate and 
self-willed."*^ 


* 'I'he constitution of Commissions is'-a question of great practical import¬ 
ance in relation to more than one subject in which they might and ought to be 
employed. It is said a special Commission is contemplated to report upon 
the improvements required in the metropolis, in the place of the late com¬ 
mittee of Sir Matthew Wood, in which city Influence was predominant. 
It is easy to forcisec, that if the Gommissioii to be appointed should 
consist of a numerous mixed board of noble and parliamentary amateurs, 
it will be a failure; but if, on the contrary, the undivided responsibility be 
thrown upon a few of the first civil engin^rs and architects of the day, a 
scientific report will then bo prepared, deserving the consideration of 
parliament, and one calculated to put an end to all that jobbing in new 
streets which has hitherto interfered to a mischievous extent with all 
public improvements. * 

At Hamburgh recently, since the fire, an English engineer, Mr Wm. 
Lindley, was desired.to report to the Senate, on a plan for Rebuilding the city. 
The result is, that Sir Christopher Wrcn!s idea, of making the Exchange a 
grand centre from whicli the principal streets should radiate, will be realised, 
and New Hamburgh will be an example of wbat London might have been 
if the public interest had not been sacrificed to private and corporate objects, 

Voj. XXXVIII. No. I. ^ N 
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The Coprimission has already entered on its dutieSj and issued 
the following decree :— 

Royal Commission of Fine Arts. 

“ Whitehall, April 25, 1842. 

<< 1. TheCoilimissioners appointed by the Queen for the purpose 
of inquiring, first, whetlier on the rebuilding of her Mtyesty's 
Palace at Westminster, wherein her Parliament is wont to assemble, 
advantage might not be taken of the opportunity thereby aft'orded 
of promoting and encouraging the fine arts in the United Kingdom; 
and, secondly, in what manner an object of so much iniportance 
might be most effectually promoted, have resolved, that it would bo 
expedient, for the furthering of the objects of their inquiry, that 
moans should in the first place be taken to ascertain whether fres<‘ 0 - 
painting might be applied with advantage to the decoration of the 
Houses of Parliament. 

2* Although some years must elapse before the walls of the 
new buildings can be in a fit state for paintings of any kind, yet, as 
fresco-painting has not hitherto been much practised in this 
country, and as, therefore, candidates for employment in that mode 
of painting, whatever their reputation or general feklll may be, will 
probably find it necessary to make preparatory essays, her 
Majesty’s Commissioners think it expedient that the plan which 
they have resolved to adopt, in order to decide on the qualifications 
of su^ candidates, should be announced forthwith. With this 
view 

Her Majestyfs Commissioners hereby give notice— 

3. That three prenfiums of 300Z. each, three premiums of 200/. 
each, and five premiums of 100/. each, will be given to the artists 
who shall furnish cartoons which shall respectively be deemed 
worthy of one or other of the said premiums by judges to be 
appointed to decide on the relative merit of the works- 

4. The drawings arc to be executed in chalk, or in charcoal, or 
some similar material, but without colours. 

5. The size of the drawings is to be not less than ten nor more 

than fifteen feet in their longest dimensions; the figures are to be not 
less than the size of life. ' 

6 . Each artist is at liberty to select his subject from British 
history, or from the works of Spenser, Shakspearc, or Milton, 

7. The finished drawings arc to be sent in the course of the 

first week in May, 1843, for exhibition, to a place hereafter to be 
appointed. * 

8 . Each candidate is required to put a motto or mark on the 
back of his ditiwin^, and to send, together with his drawing, a 
sealed letter coihtainmg his name and address, and having on the 
outside of its cover, a motto or mark similar to that at the back of 
the drawing. The letters belonging to the drawings to which no 
premium shall have been awarded will be returned unopened. 
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9. If a drawing for which a premium shall have been awarded 
shall have been executed abroad, or shall have been begun before the 
piiblicatioa of this notice, the judges appointed to decide on the 
relative merits of the works may, if they shall think fit, require the 
artist to execute in this country, and under such conditions as they 
may think necessary, an additional drawing as a" specimen of his 
ability; and in such case the premium awarded to such artist will 
not be paid unless his second drawing shall be approved by the 
judges. 

10. The drawings will be returned to the respective artists. 

‘Ml, The competition will be confined to British artists. 

“ 12, The judges hereafter to be appointed to decide on the 
relative merit of the works, will consist partly of artists. 

“ 13. The competition hereby invited is open to all artists, 
although it has more immediate reference to fre8Co-painting• 

“ J4. The claims of candidates for employment in other methods 
of painting in other departments of art besides historical painting, 
and in decoration generally, will he duly considered. 

“ 15. Her Majesty^s Commissioners will announce at a future 
period the plan which they may adopt, in order to decide on tho 
merits of candidates for employment as oil painters and as 
sculptors. 

“ 16. The range of choice in regard to subjects which has been 
left, in paragraph G, to the discretion of the artists, has refgrenoe to 
the present oompetitioji only, and is not to be understood as apply¬ 
ing* the adoption of any particular scheme for the decoration of the 
Houses of Parliament. ^ 

“ 17. The judges to be appointed to decide on the relative merit 
of the drawings will, it is presumed, bo disposed to mark their 
approbation of works which, with a just conception of* tho 
subject, exhibit au attention to those qualities A^diioh are more 
ea])ecially the objects of study in a cartoon; namely? precision of 
drawing founded on a knowledge of the structure pf the human 
figure; a treatment pf drapery uniting the imitation of nature^ 
with a reference to form, a<^tion, and composition; and a stylo of 
composition leas dependent oil cUiaroscufO tnaii on effective, arrange-' 
meat. • 

‘‘ By command of the Commi^aiopers 

C, I4, Secretary,” 

We trust this invitation to artists is not to he interpreted to 
mean, that no artists will be employed but those who become 
competitors. If the competition is merely intended to test the 
strength of the “silent volcano*' of talent pf which M? Haydou 
boasts, and to bring forth any genius now hidden in okaaurity» 
and still leaves the Commissioners at libexly to employ talent 
already recognized, though not appearing in the eompetition, 
then the proceeding is a very judicious one. If, on the contrary, 
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artists not competing are to be excluded, then the plan will fail, 
for we doubt very much whether our first-rate artists will be 
found amoHjg the candidates. 

Sir Martm Archer Shee says, and with much truth {Ev. 189)— 

“ ^Experience has proved, that the means of obtaining a competent 
tribunal to decide upon the merits of the competitors are not easily 
to be found in this country; so many difficulties stand in the way, 
so many obstructions, so many interests to be considered, and so 
many persons arc to be consulted, that I think it is hardly possible 
to obtain a competent tribunal under any circumstances. Artists of 
established reputation will not risk that reputation by coming before 
a tribunal which they do not think competent to decide upon their 
merits, and which may very materially injure the reputation which 
they have obtained, by selecting persons of inferior capacity, and 
incompetent to the object required.” 

There was no competition in the case of the appointment of 
llafifaelle to paint the Vatican, nor in the appointment of Michael 
Angelo.— jBu, 202. 

The whole worth of the principle of competition depends on 
obtaining a competent tribunal. “ Provided,” says Mr Eastlake, 
‘‘you have competent judges, competition appears to me to be the 
fairest mode of deciding.”—(JSt;., 666.) No one will gainsay this 
opinion *ior an instant. In the present case, it is not known who 
are to be the judges, and artists are only told that “they will 
consist partly of artists.” The best artists, of course? Artists 
M^ho may be among the (competitors ? The proposal to consti¬ 
tute a tribunal to consist of Prince Albert and Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, Sir Robert Peel and Mr Eastlake, the Duke of Sutherland 
and Mr Mulready, even were it untried, would not, we ♦think, 
inspire artists with much confidence. It would be a stretch of 
imagination far too visionary to suppose that, in case of any 
differences of opinion,,the vie\es of the artists would be suffered 
to outweigh those of a prince, a prime minister, and a duke. 
But the principle was tried in the case of the Royal Exchange. 
The common* council sought the advice of Sir Robert Smirke, 
Mr Gwilt, &c., but Mr Richard Lambert Jones of course car¬ 
ried the day. Power in the west, as well as in the east, will 
have its own way. 

There is a feature in competition in painting, pointed out by 
Mr Dyce, which must n6t be overlooked. 

“ Competition is applicable to sculpture and architecture, because 
in those arts the i^orlc is reproduced mechanically from the artist’s 
model or plan; but in painting this is not the case; and, supposing 
the painter has been successful in his sketch, it does not follow that 
his picture will be of equal merit, because it is not reproduced from 
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the sketch by a mechanical process, but by artietioal skill, and this 
is uncertain.”—-Dyce, 483. 

We foresee insuperable difficulties in all stages of the intended 
proceedings, unless some absolute dictator be appointed; and 
the sooner we have one acknowledged the better it will be for 
both the arts and artists. So long as numbers constitute the 
machinery of action, so long the project will be liable to be sliip- 
wrecked on rocks which have been fatal to every similar project 
almost without exception.* 

The announcement that the competition will be confined to 
British artists, has removed all the apprehensions which have been 
expressed, that the aid of foreign artists would be called in to 
decorate the Houses of Parliament Not French, or Italian, but 
German artists. The fears raised on the authority of the witness 
before the committee, who most advocated the employment of 
foreigners, were rather overrated, we think, and peace must have 
been comparatively restored to the bosoms of artists, when 
the champion of the Germans, who is reported to have invited 
Cornelius to this country, suddenly apodidrasked, as the author of 
‘ Crotchet Castle* would say, before his guest arrived. 

The English nation,” said Mr Eastlake, is as much entitled to 
have a style of its own, and to express its own feelings and national 
habits, as the German nation. It is impossible to see the frescoes at 
Munich without knowing that they are the works of a German. 
This character is even remarkable inCornelius s siibjects from Homer.” 
— Eastlake^ 624. * 

It would have been a monstrous injustice tp have assumed 
the incompetency of the English artist because he bad not shown 
his skill in the merely mechanical execution of fresco painting, 
and to have brought Germans Hither to represent Engiish history 
through a German medium. 

Elsewhere the secretary of the Commission says, with truth and 
great spirit— 

should dwell on the f2ct that the arts in England under 
Henry the Third, in the 13th century, were as much advanced as in 
Italy itself; that our architecture was even more characteristic and 
freer from classic influence; that sculpture, to judge from Wells 

• “ We know, by experience, that when any particular project is set on foot 
in the arts either of painting or sculpture, w sorts of intrigues are resorted 
to, and all kinds of engines set in motion, to place the job in the hands of 
particular individuals; there is no instrument of iflduence that is not 
employed for that purpose; and therefore, whoeyer may be appointed for 
so important a duty ought to be provided, as flir as possible, with the 
means of counteracting that influence by the opinions of those who are 
most competent to render him assistance.”— Shee^ 274, 
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Cathedral, bid fair to rival the contemporary efforts in Tuscany, and 
that our painting of the same period might fairly compete with that 
of Sienna and Rorence. Specimens of early English painting were 
lately to hfe seen ; some very important relics still exist on the walls 
of the edifices at Westminster. The undorlaking now proposed 
mig;ht be the more interesting, since, after a lapse of six centuries, 
it Would renew the same style of decoration on the same spot. The 
painters employed in the time of Henry the Third were English; 
their names ate preserved.” 

Even the question of ability (although that ability is not to be 
doubted for a moment) is unimportant, for to trust to our own 
resources should be, under any circumstances, the only course. 
Ability, if wanting, would of necessity follow. Many may remember 
the time before the British army had opportunities to distinguish 
itself, when continental scoffers affected to despise our pretensions to 
military skill. In the arts, as in arms, discipline, practice, and 
opportunity are necessary to the acquisition of skill and confidence; 
in both a beginning is to be made, and want of experience may occa¬ 
sion failure at first j but nothing could lead to failure in both more 
effecluUlly than the absence of sympathy and moral support on the 
part of the country. Other nations, it may be observed, think their 
artists, whatever may be their real claims, the first in the world, and 
this partiality is unquestionably one of the chief causes of whatever 
excellency they attain. It is sometimes mortifying to find that 
foreigners are more just to English artists than the English them¬ 
selves. Many of our authors who have settled, or occasionally 
painted, in Italy, Germany, Russia, and even in France, have been 
, Ixighly esteemed and empldyed. The Germans especially arc great 
admirers of English art, and a picture of Wilkie has long graced the 
gallery of Munich.” 

The i^letidid success which has attended the efforts of the 
modern Gertnah school necessarily demands attention to it, when 
fresco painting is contemplated in our own country. Yet, with 
the greatest admiration and respect for the excellences, the fervour, 
and sincerity, and often great beaqty and feeling of Germarinart, 
we feel boundT to say, that it does not appear to us to possess a 
single characteristic which our own school, if it will act in earnest¬ 
ness, Would be unable to match. On the other hand, there is 
much in German art to be avoided. 

The first qualities to be sought for in a picture are its 
invention and sentiment.* The Rawing, the colour, the chiaro¬ 
scuro, the handling, are all secondary considerations. Why 
do we esteem Rafiaelle? Why did we pay .5,000 guineas 
to place his Saint Catherine in the National Gallery? Not for 
its drawing, surely j not as a specimen of masterly colouring; not 
for any llembrandtish superiority of light and shade, but tot the 
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purity and excellence of its conception mmnly. And though it is 
ill drawn—(the hands are absolutely defective), and not remark¬ 
able for any of these secondary qualities—it is a creation of genius 
we love and esteem. It is for this godlike quality of invention 
that the works of the painters antecedent to Raffaelle move lis. 
The defects of the ancients as draughtsmen ancf colourists are 
even sometimes painful and ludicrous, yet the charms of their 
paintings of a far higher caste are what alone we are conscious 
of. No one thinks at all of the stiff drawing or impossible atti¬ 
tudes of Francias ‘ Pieta' (No, 180 ) in the National Gallery, but 
every one who has a soul feels the elevation of character and 
sincerity which the painter aimed to express. It is even so with 
poetry and music. It is not the rapidity of the vibrations, or 
dexterity in producing them, that makes music. It is not words, 
or rhythm, or language, which constitutes the poet, but the beauty 
of the thought in both cases. 

It seems to us that the principal mistake of German art has 
been the adoption of accidental features as fundamental principles. 
The early painters drew stiffly and imperfectly, because they 
could not help it. They walked, like intant children, unsteadily, 
not from an admiration of tottering, but because they were not 
old enough to walk erect and gracefiil. The Germans alFect stiff 
attitudes to avoid an imputation of following classical models. 
Tliey shun the perfection of beauty that they may be original— 
and graceless. Their exaggeration, use of goldj &c,, seems to us 
altogether wrong. It may be interesting to show what was done, 
and we willingly make room for the following succinct description 
given by Mr Wyse to the Committee of the House of CotnmenS 
of some of tlie great and interesting works of the German artists. 

In the instance of Munich, fresco-painting has been applied to 
almost every class of art and every departmentof history, beginning 
with the very earliest Greek history,'and going down to the uietory 
of the present day. In the King’s paTSce, for instance, you meet 
with illustrations of the ‘ Iliad,' passages from the Greek audHdruan 
mythologies, from the earlier and later Greek and Roman histories, 
from the early legends of the Germans, and continued from thence 
onward, a series of the most important historical events, especially 
from the history of Bavaria : finally, in the apartments of the Queen 
particularly, you have illustrations of the most remarkable poets of 
modern times, but especially of the poets of Germany. Going flbom 
the palace to the secondary buildings of Munich, you find one claas 
of art, the early Byzantine, in the Hof Kapelle, or chapel af^hed, to 
the palace; another iHyle in the Ludwig Kirche, a more recent dtesoHp- 
tion, perhaps about the time of Perugino and Raphael; iatnd a slill 
more modern application of the same syslenl in the Ibggie whiolh tite 
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attached to the Pinakothek- In each of those loggie there is 
selected for decoration tlic life of a painter; his portrait forms the 
centre, and aro;und are small tablets in which the more remarkable 
periods of his life, or the most distinguished of his works, are 
introduced; the whole connected with a variety of decorations in the 
stjrle of his age and of his works, either allusive to his character or 
his times, and forming, in fact, an illustration in painting charac¬ 
teristic of the particular age, as well as of the individual. The 
Arcades which surround the English garden are appropriated 
to another description of art, the illustration of the most remark¬ 
able places of history by landscape painting, combined with 
poetry. One portion of the Arcades is applied to the scenery of 
Greece, another that of Italy and Sicily j each is accompanied by 
couplets from the pen of the Kin^ underneath ; a third portion of the 
Arcades is allotted to large iresco-paintings illustrative of the 
history of Bavaria, and underneath each is a short description of 
the subject. There is thus an opportunity for the display of every 
description of talent, and every description of knowledge. The effect 
upon the public at large is equally diversified; the higher class has 
an opportunity of judging of the propriety of the classic illustrations, 
while I have seen the peasants of the mountains of Tyrol holding up 
their children, and explaining to them the scenes of the Bavarian 
history almost every Sunday. This fact strikingly illustrates an 
observation I heard from Cornelius himself, that it was a difficult 
thing to impress upon the mind of a nation at large a general love of 
art, unless you were to use as an instrument painting upon a large 
scale, and fresco was particularly suited for this purpose; it was not 
to be expected thal the fower classes of the community should have 
any just appreciation of the delicacies and finer characteristics of 
payiting in oil, and that they required large and simple forms, 
very direct action, and in some instances exaggerated expression. [?] 
These paintings carry down the history of Bavaria to a recent 
period, and it is the intention* of the King to leave sufficient 
space for those who are to come after him. Pictorial deco¬ 
ration is introduced 'so universally in Munich, that it is to be 
found applied even to the^ost office, and to the bureau or depart¬ 
ment from jvhich post-horses are furnished; you see upon the 
walls of the Post office figures from the Etruscan vases, illustrative 
of the different manner of managing horses amongst the ancients. 
The theatre also is externally painted; in a word, there is scarcely a 
place in Munich in which decoration is not introduced. 

It has been found that the encouragement of fresco-painting has 
led to a parallel encouragement in other branches of art; for instance, 
to the introduction of encaustic painting, which is quite new in 
Germany, though pmetised for about half a century in Rome. The 
advantages of encaustic painting are greater bttlliancy and greater 
durability. Under the direction of the King, a series of landscapes 
are in the course of execution for the decoration of the Arcades. A 
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branch of art also little known till lately at Munich, is porcelain 
painting; it has reached a high degree of excellence, emulating, if 
not surpassing, in many particulars, the other celebrated manu¬ 
factures of Europe. This also is a royal establishment, but it is 
open t^urchase on the part of the public, and at no very considerable 
rate. The King has ordered the best of the statuOs of the Qlypto- 
thek to be copied, a subject to each plate, and also the principal 
paintings of the Pinakothek, for a dessert service. I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing them more than once, and they, particularly the 
sculptural, are not to be equalled in Germany for the delicacy and 
accuracy of drawing, and for the fineness of execution. Another 
branch, which is perhaps now the most eminent of the kind in 
Europe, is the painting on glass; this branch has owed much, 
perhaps all, its present excellence, to the encouragement of an 
individual—to the Chevalier de Boisseree; the collection of glass 
paintings which he has had executed for himself and for some of his 
friends, from the early paintings of the German school, rival in 
brilliancy any of the ancient glass painting in Europe, and are much 
more carefully executed, and with greater detail, than any we can 
boast of in our own cathedrals. 

There is at present a considerable demand for it in Munich, the 
King having applied it to the decoration of the New Church, the 
Au, and having recommended to his nobility (a recommendation 
followed in some instances) to present windows or some portion of 
windows, from the iqpnufactory to this church or others, -mth which 
they might be connected .... One of the greatest encouragements 
which the King has given to this application ^of art has been the 
commission he has given for a series of •statues, in the character of ^ 
the statues which are to be seen in the Cathedral of Inspruck, * for * 
the decoration of his own palace; they are intended to form a line 
between the pillars which support the great Presence Hall, illus¬ 
trative of the great heroes of the early Bavarian history. I saw 
four whicli had been just completed; they were of very colossal size, 
treated with the greatest truth and accuracy of costume—of a pre¬ 
cision in the execution which might and will rival the most skilful 
productions of the early German schdM; they are gilt, and when the 
whole series stand in the places allotted for them, thfev will form a 
very brilliant accompaniment to the Hall of Audience. ^ 

It will be some years before our Post office is decorated, os at 
Munich, with equestrian figures from the Etruscan vases; yet it 
is not visionary to expect as great results in our own country, if 
the same favourable opportunities be given the arts as they have 
had under the King of Bavaria. 

The Commissioners contemplate, in their announcement, a nnU 
versal system of decoration, as respects pictures, not only in 
fresco, but in oils. The use of fresco we believe to be almost, if 


• The latter were placed there by Maidmilian. 
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not quite, a novelty in this country. The old paintings usually 
termed suchj which are to be found on the walls of our cathedrals 
and Churches, Would be more correctly termed “ tempera,” Of 
paintings in distemper. Those in Westminster Abbey and in 
the Westminstef.Chaptef House appear to have been executed 
on the wall itself rather than on plaster, and were ptobably laid 
on by a medium of the white of eggs. Such, too, seems to be the 
tnse at Rochester, where we recently examined some remnants 
of paintings brought to light in that cathedral. For the decora¬ 
tion of large surtaces * fresco is far more suitable than oil painting. 
Whatever the size of the painting, whatever the situation or light, 
natural or artificial, fresco is equally well seen in all points of 
view. A large oil painting can only be viewed in fragments, as 
any one may judge for himself from the specimens on the stair¬ 
cases and ceilings at the British Museum and Hampton Court, 
and Rubens' ceilings in the BanquCting-hotise at Whitehall; be¬ 
sides which, fresco may be made far more subservient to the 
general effects of architecture than oil, and will far more nearly 
represent the effects of old English decoration— 

“ Hanging about their walles 
Clothes of gold and palles, 

Arras of ryche arraye, 

Fresh as floures in May ” 

—than oils. Another reason for desiring its use is, that its 
general effect is mdch lighter than that of oil, which is an im- 
•portant consideration in a climate like our own, where half 
the y^r the daylight is dull and gloomy. A story is current 
that a noble Commissioner, desirous of ascertaining the respective 
merits of oil and fresco, with the view of making a decision in 

favour of the one or other, said to Mr Eastlake, “ Pray, Mr East- 

... 1 , _ __ _ 

• Mr Barry reckons the superficies 6f the different portions of the building 
which cbuld be appropriated to^ainting, and the number of positiona or 
plaees in which sculpture coUld be placedv to be as follows :— 

In Westminster Hall - - - 6,160 feet. 

In St Stephen’s Hall - - - 3,000 „ 

In Royal Gallerjr . - 2,140 „ 

Ih Queen’s Robing room - - - 1,108 „ 

In lower corridors . - - 5,072 „ 

In House of Lords - - - 1,800 „ 

In House of Commons . - - 3,260 „ 

In corridors of central saloons - - 1,325 „ 

In Cbnfcifeilee Hall - i - 1,340 „ 

In lobbies Of House of Lords - - 1,036 „ 

In lobby of Hou^ of Commons - - 1,260 „ 

In Committee rooms - . « 25,350 „ 

In upper corridors - - - 5,072 „ 
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lake, before you tell me anything else about fresco and oil, tell 
me which is the lightest in effect.”—“ Fresco undoubtedly^" was 
the answer. “ You need not trouble yourself to relate other dif¬ 
ferences. I am all for fresco.” There is much sense in this de¬ 
cision, though no great amount of knowledge. It ipay be doubted, 
however, whether the noble Investigator is behind the majority of 
his coadjutors in his information on the subject. 

But It is chiefly because fresco is the medium in which the 
greatest works of the greatest painters have been executed, and 
because it exacts a more rigid and inviolable adherence to the 
highest and primary qualities of the art—elevation of character, 
grandeur of design, and correct drawing—than oil painting, that 
we rejoice in its employment. Without such qualities, fresco 
entirely fails; with them) it takes the first position in pictorial art. 
In fresco painting, what is to be done must be done, once for all, 
correctly; there is no remedy for errors. In oils, you may touch 
and retouch until you reach your standard of perfection. Michael 
Angelo used to say oil-painting was only fit for women and chil¬ 
dren. We quite agree with those who say fresco would encourage 
art more than oil, simply because fresco demands implicit obe¬ 
dience to the grandest attributes of art. At the same tune we are 
glad that oil painting is not to be neglected, or we might lose the 
services of some of the best of our artists, especially the oldCr ones, 
who might be indisposed to the drudgery involved in the mecha¬ 
nical execution of fresco. Not to the higher branches of painting 
only, but to the ornamental arts generally^ the present opportunity 
will give a welcome and useful encouragement. We know it to 
have been an essential feature not only of the architecture of* the 
middle ages, but of that of the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
to employ colour in the decoratiqn of buildings. ^ 

“ There is no question,” says Mr Barry, “ that, from the earli^t 
periods, as in the temples of Egypt and Greece, public buildings 
were painted to a very considerable extwit; that is the case with the 
Parthenon, and other temples of J;he Greeks.” 

“ The temple of Theseus, at Athens, was (according'to Pausanias) 
decorated with paintings; so was the Poicile Stoa, and so was a 
chamber, or gallery, in one wing of the Prcmylseum ; this species of 
decoration was therefore employed by the Greeks both in civil and 
religious edifices. Among the Egyptian remains, the halls, as well 
as the temples, were embroidered over extsrnally and internally with 
both paintings and sculpture. We read of paintings in the temple 
at Ephesus, and since the very pillars there were tjie work of Sopw, 
it is to be presumed that their shafls, or capitals, exhibited soroethitig 
more than mere architectural details. In the baths of Titus, 
masterpieces, both of sculpture and painting, bate been fbtmd; and 
both enter into the decoration of the public edifices at HerculaUevm 
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and Pompeii. Pausanias specifies the subjects in the temple of 
Theseus, and I think in the Propylaeuni also, and they are historical 
subjects. In the early Christian buildings, the Basilicas for instance, 
paintings and mosaic were much employed, and rude efforts of 
sculpture; afterwards, from the ver^ first revival of the arts, it was 
the case all over Italy. I would instance the great town hall at 
Padua, which is painted by Giotto, the council-chamber and chapel, 
painted about the same period, at Sienna, and the church at Assisi, 
where the whole vaulting and walls are covered over with historical 
and legendary subjects, the work of Cimabue and his successors in 
the art. At Orvieto and St Mark% in Venice, the decoration in 
colours is not even confined to the interior; large portions of the 
exterior facade being occupied by historical subjects in mosaic.”— 
Ev.i W, J. BankeSy 700. 

'*In Etruria, we know, from the remains that are continually being 
opened, that tombs were painted, and probably the dwellings were 
also. In E^pt, we have abundance of evidence of the same taste 
in the temples and pyramids; and in Rome, it is exemplified in 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, and the baths of Titus. Descending to 
the days of the decline and fall of art, the system of painting, as 
aiding architecture, was exhibited in mosaic and other modes; the 
system of painting in the Basilicas was essentially in mosaic. If 
we carry our observation to the period of the Goths in Italy, to the 
time of ^Theodoric, we have evidence of it in Ravenna, where we 
find paintings, both in mosaic and fresco, in many buildings of that 
date. It is observable again, when Byzantine art prevailed, and 
wherever the Greelj churmi existed, even down to the present day, 
as in Russia, where the Use of painting was so general, that it has 
frequently led to the suppression of architectural mouldings and 
ornaments in relief. Instances of this are found in the cathedrals of 
Moscow and Novogorod; in fact, it distinguishes the Greek church 
wherever I have seen it. In the middle ages, I think it is general. 
To instance England only, we have a host of examples of buildings 
where colour was used as subservient to architecture. There are 
Salisbury, Canterbury, B.oche8ter, Durham, Carlisle, and Winchester 
cathedrals, and TewkeBbur 3 ?^hurch, Barfreston in Kent, Hengrave 
in Sussex, and New Shoreham, and Preston. In the building we 
are now in, there were St Stephen’s chapel and the Painted Cham¬ 
ber. Zaher, Semper, and Kliigel, and other Germans, have pub¬ 
lished works proving that it was used at Athens, and perhaps in all 
the great temples of Greece. Mr Fellowes’ researches in Asia Minor 
have brought to light sculpture at Myra, in Lycia, entirely coloured. 
Some others in the middle ages are the Campo Santa, at Pisa, At 
Palermo, the Royal Chapel, the cathedral of Cordova, and the 
palace of Alhambra, in Granada.”— Vivian^ 506. 

The absence of colour in architecture is but a modern bar¬ 
barism, scarcely two centuries old, for which we are indebted 
partly to the Reformation, and partly to the Puritans. Mr Barry 
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is one of the first of our modern architects who has had the good 
taste to return to the wisdom of our ancestors.” His experi¬ 
ments in the Reform Club are altogether laudable and well 
directed, though not invariably successful. Here, however, he was 
left almost to his own invention. In the decoration of the Houses 
of Parliament, abundant examples of the particular modes of 
employing colour, and of the particular colours employed in 
Gothic architecture, may be found to guide him; and, as fer as 
we can judge from his drawings in the present exhibition of the 
Royal Academy (Nos. 1,030 and 40), lus intentions appear to be 
in a right direction ; not stopping short with the employment of 
pictures only, but carrying the decorations through every detail 
of the structure. Like the builders of olden time, he will employ 
men who can “ grave, groupe, or carve, are sotyli in their fantoyc, 
good devysors, marveylous of castinge, imageours in entile, and 
portreyours who can paynt the work with fresh hewes.*^ There is 
no style of architecture which admits of so profuse a use of orna¬ 
ment as that we call the “decorated English;”—without ornament 
it loses half its characteristics, 

The hoof of the chamber with golden cherubim is fretted.” 

“ The FLORE and bench ispavyd faire and smoothe 
With stones square, of manie divers hewe. 

So wel joyned, that for to say the sothe 
A1 semed one, fhat none the other knewe.” 

“ On the WALS old portryteur 
Of horsmen, hawkes, and houndis, 

And hart dire all ful of woundis.” 

“ All the WYNDOWES and ech fenestrall, 

Wrought are withberyll and of clere crystal!.” 

So sing our great poets, Chaucer and Shakspere. 

The artist in stone, and wood, and metal, will have an oppor¬ 
tunity of proving himself worthy of the Occasion, which he has 
not had for three hundred years. Terhaps the^ utmost W'e can 
hope for is, that he should successfully follow ancient precedents. 
In the present state of our skill, especially for works in wood and 
metal, he cannot do better. It is a problem to be solved Whether 
we have invention and judgment enough to insure improvements. 
Judging from the poverty of taste displayed in our metal manu¬ 
factures, we shoula say decidedly that wg have n ot* 

• Even our gates, of which so much boast is made, cannot be compared 
with the metal work of three centuries ago, as any on e may see if he will 
examine the gates of Henry the Vllth^s Chapel, at Westnunster, or even of 
a century and a half, if he will inspect William the Illrd’s gates and ran* 
ings at Hampton Court The gates of the Triumphal Arch at the Green 
Park are heavy Brummagem work in comparison. 
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An agency — wliat shall we call it — aristocratic or ^lemo- 
^n^atio? — has been appointed to employ the opportunity for 
promoting the arts for the first time since the Reformation. The 
ehurchj before that event, were the custodes and directors of the 
arts. 'Architecture, sculpture, decoration, music^ learning, were 
almost exclusively exercised and controlled by it. When the old 
church was prostrated, the arts sustained a shock they have never 
recovered. The new church repudiated the-charge of them, how 
foolishly for its own influence, and for the sake of its flock, we 
need not stay to inquire here; and no agency representing, as 
it were, the national will and wantf^ arose in its place. When 
people complain of the state of our arts, let them ask themselves, 
where has there been encouragement for them, except from indi¬ 
viduals? How was it possible to have large paintings of sacred 
or profane history, if there were no places to hang them in ? The 
churches refused to have them,* and what other public buildings 
were there to receive them ? How could it be expected that a 
private individual should buy a picture, 20 feet long, to keep it 
rolled up Occasionally an enthusiast, like Barry, sought to 
conquer this state of things; be painted bistorical pictures and— 
starved. We have no great historical pictures, not because there 
are no competent artists, but because no one will have the 
pictures when painted. We doubt much if we shall ever have 
great paintings of religious subjects executed with the earnest¬ 
ness and feeling^ of the old masters. Sad to say, there is no 
earnestness and telling to be stimulated in such a direction now- 
a-days, or any chance of it, that we can foresee. We may have 
great pictures, hpweyer, on other than religious subjects—on 
subjects touching our patriotism (we have a little still left); our 


* Towards the end of the last century, a proposal was made to the Dean 
and Chapter of St Paul’s 40 decorate that cathedral with pictures. “ The 
Dean and Chapter,” wrote to the puke of Richmond, “ have a^eed 
to leave the ornamenting of St Paul's to the Academy, and it now rests with 
us to give permission to such painters Aa we shall think qualified to execute 
historical pictures of a certain size, I beheVe from fifteen to twenty feet 
high/' Barry himaelt’ was to have painted ‘ The Jews reiecting Christ when 
Pilatp sought to release him/ The Bishop of London, however, preferred 
the white-yashed walls, and the proj ect was never realised. We fear the pre¬ 
sent bishop id no wiser than his predecessor. As apropos to this subject of 
decoration and historical painting, our readers may be reminded that the 
grandest attempts of modem times are the works of Barry, which may 
be seen any day of the week except Wednesday gratuitously, upon appli¬ 
cation at the rooms of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi. The walh of 
the Council Room are hung with six very large paintings, representing 
^ progress of civilization. The figures are beyond the size of life. 
Though by no means faultless, they are really grand and impressive 
works, to be seen often and admiringly. 
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domestic associations (>vLich, thank God, have rather increased); 
our poetry; our history. We entertain no doubt of our artists' 
ability to produce great pictures, equal to any coming from modern 
Germans, or French, or Italians. Have we not beaten them all, 
and the old masters together, in the class of picture# we have 
most wanted—cabinet pictures of domestic subjects ? Where is 
there a rival to Wilkie in his early paintings ?* The fftith of 


• Since the above was written, a rare opportunity has occurred whereby 
the accuracy of our opinion may be tested. In tbe summer eabibition of 
the old masters at the British Institution, which is now open, two out of 
the three rooms are hung with Wilkie’s works, painted during forty yearrof 
his career. Wilkie was born in 1785, and the earliest work nere exhibited 
was painted in 1802, in his seventeenth year. Looking at this picture, * A 
subject from Burns’s poem of the Vision/ (No. 114), and his ^Chelsea Pen¬ 
sioners/ it is almost mcredible that they should have been painted by the 
same artist. In the first, the young painter has represented most literally 
** a tight outlandish hizzic,” as the Scottish muse. 

Green, slender, leaf-clad, holly boughs, 

' Are twisted graoefu' round her hrovs; 

« e • « « 

I 

Down flow'd her robe a tartan sheep, 

« • • « • 

Her mantle largo, o* greenish hue." 

Crowning the poet Burns— 

“ * And wear thou this,’ she soletpu said, 

And bound the holly round ray head ; 

The polish'd leaves and herri^ red, ^ 

Did rustling play. ” 

And the poet seems to feel the awkwardness of his situation. Tbe dnawing 
of all the figures is stiff, and bad, and graceless. There is nothing of pro¬ 
mise in the conception. The colouring is very intense and hard, and the 
painting is one of the least geniusalike productions we ever saw. Yet it 
has great interest as one of the earliest works of this great painter, and as 
showing that an unpromising beginumg is uo safe criterion of future 
splendid triumphs: we should like to see this picture placed even in orir 
National Gallery, side by side with tbe ‘Chelsea Pensioners.’ A complete 
history of the prowess of Wilkie’s mind may be read in Ijia wprka now in 
this exhibition. We trace the artist's advances, year by year, in kwwledge 
and mastery of colour, in freedom and grace in drawing, in strength and 
facility of creative power, until he reached his climax in tbe ‘ Chelsea Pen¬ 
sioners/ after which period he ceased to rest pponbis own resources, became 
an imitator, first of one style, then another—a fashionable portrait painter, 
and then, as avo presume to think, altog^ether declined. Three years #ftw 
his ‘Burns,’ he pruduoed the ‘ Village Politicians,’ the sketch of is 

here (No. 52). In 1808, came ^e ‘Blind Fiddler,' which in in W 
tional Gallery, and ‘ Alfred in the Neatherd's Cottage^«(No. 124). Ilwvbeat 
picture of the following yeas is the ‘Rent Day/ The afory iapeiil^y 
told; the expression of every %are exeeedin^y fime. We Idtevongbly 
understand all that is going on. We can almost hei^r ibe dMogne 
between the steward and the fanner, who is claiming certain alldtrancea. 
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otttr :l8 «t;ro»g.Rnd pure in. the sentiments of “ home ” and 
firtrwdei BiQi^eai, just as we faith of the old masters was in the 
cboreh ^r. 'trldeh they painted. Both have succeeded in their 

- ..Lr* I K ' , , , ,• •' « 




. Mr Eastlake, yto haye a fine work of art, you 

tnwt tke hMits of the artists in the cause^ and 1 cannot answer 

• ■ < ^ - 1 * 


Wilkie had not reached his perfection in colouring at this time, nor his sub¬ 
sequent,sidll in grouping, ^fhe colouring in this picture is cold, and heavy, 
ana monotonous, especially in the bade part of the picture. The ‘ Card 
nayers'f48), and the ^ Sick Chamber,'appear as his works of 1808. In 
bom we see the effects of to study of the Dutch painters, especially Jan 
Steen and Mieris, hardly rivalling them as a colourist and in execution, 
but even now surpassing them in felicity of expression. About this period, 
continuing to improve in the representation of character, he simeradded 
more excellence and gracefulness of drawing and composition. The ‘Vil¬ 
lage F^Uval,* in the National Gallery (a finished sketch is in the British 
Institution) (No., 24), the ^ Blind Man's B\iff' (No. 15), are examples of 
this. The ‘ Distraining for Rent,* which most perfectly tells its story, and 
the character of every actor in the scene, was pamted in 1815. You may 
rest an hour befbre it, and sympathise with every face, until you become 
possessed with the scene, and are tempted to put in your word of comfort 
to the afflicted, and remonstrance to the distrainer. Amongst the pictures 
of 18iy, the * Landscape with Sheep-washing’ (125) is remarkable for 
Wilkie’s sucoess in anodier department of art. The ‘ Penny Wedding ’ 
(No. 11) VfcUS the best picture of the next year. The ‘ Reading of the Will ’ 
(21), still more successful than the last, was pailited in 1820. But the 
climax of all his works, in which he united all his excellences of story, 
character, compositioia troth to nature, with a still greater originality of 
treatment spears to us to bd the * Chelsea Pensioners reading the Gazette 
of the Battle of Waterloo.’ The vividness and variety of the expressions, 
aH conducive to telling the tale, are quite wonderml, and seem to us 
uzi^uaped by any other painting, ancient or modern. Given the subject, 
we oidy say, show the picture, which is equally successful in all its features. 
We are not comparing it with pictures the sentiment of which is much 
more elevated, os respects the sul^ect It is not the ‘ Last Judgment,’ or 
the' Transfigwe^on,' but jp realising the artist’s conception (a much easier 
(me, cf5rtSinly« Qian the two las^amed), it seems to us to nave a success 
beyond them. Ifrom this period Wilkie.(sated with his conquests in his 
own line) ceasc^d^to be an onginal painter. He went to Rome, chose foreign 
BubjectSji abd imitated the style and colour of the great Italian painters. 
His drawiiig.beob>B<3 i^ss precise, and hia execution much less finished. The 
* Coi^SSiaTOl * (N^^ the 'Piflferari, with Pilgrims playing Hymns to 
the Madbi^' (No. 108), and the,'Princess Doria washing tne Pilgrims’ 
Feet ’ (No. 118), illustarate the changes which had now taken place. From 
Italy he 'vrent to Spain, and still more for the worse in all respects. Not 
that we deny the neat merife of Tiia Spanish pictures, the ‘ Guerillas,' or 
his 'Coltooue' (Np« 18); and the 'John Knox Preaching* (No, 10), 
painted in 1882,. ie undoubtedly a firat-rate work^ but—but is not Wilkie 
as we had learned to love him. ^ Wilkie had bc^come much sought after, and 
he was not altogedier above reckoning the value of bis " siller/* After the 
fashion of the painters of the Spaiush school, he could earn ten times as 
much as when be pamted but a single picture in a year. Commissions 
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for the school generally} but lean ans'vrer roost safely ibv 
abilities, if they chose to undertake such a ivork/~JS?a#tiafte/^iv ' 

The decoration of the great Parliament Ho^fie in the roeW* 
])oli8 will, no doubt, prompt the little Parliament Jlouses in the 
country, the town lialls, to follow the exarapfe. *^3oodi^lHiU 
for art and public taste if it be so. Perhaps thfe e^ect may Rot be 
lost on churches and chapels. There is one section of the church 
ready to have pictures. 

Let us not conclude without recommending to the royid com* 
mission a virtue which the King of Bavaria is said to posseiii:**^ 
lie has one merit which kings in general have not; he 

is not in a hurry; he gives you time, which is essential to the 
execution of grand works.” • H. Cl 


Art. IX. — 1. lUmprmion de FAncien Moniteur^ depMts 
(a Reunion des HiaU Geuiraux jttsqiFaxi Consulate Paris, 
1840-1841. 


2. Histoire-^Musee de la Repuhliqut Frartfaise (1787 d 1^04)* 
Par Augustin Challamel. Avec Gravures, Medailles, Cos¬ 
tumes, Desseins de Moenrs, Portraites Histories, et Fac Simile 
d’Autographies. Paris, 1841. 


^HE reprint of the ‘ Moniteur,' which is new before us, so far 
as yet published, contains the entire sittings of the first, or 
Constituent Assembly, and those of the third, or National Con- 


multiplied, and fashionable folks so wanted their portraits. He feacrifleed 
his art lo his ‘ auri sacra fames.* He painted portraits, which wo hear are 
esteemed. They do not appear to \iS to be first-rate, and rarely successful 
likenesses. There are many in the British Institution. 'With the Queen 
and the Duke of Wellington he seems to have eminently failed, and to j|p 
inferior lo other painters not worthy to hold a rushlight to him. We do WF 
think art has lost much by the incompletion of his Jerusalem labduVS. If 
we may judge from his sketches; dpecially those in which ^rist is flatro- 
duccd, we think it <juite ns well they should not have been pfdllt<4. It 
seems a singular mistake to have hoped to compete with the old Juspired 
painters of such subjects, by introducing ruins of mosques^ fee. All these" 
sketches have a more melodramatic character than ahy tinge of sub^ 
limity. 

Wilkie is said to have spared no pains tcfc perfect his -early pictures, 
dressing up models, &c. The sketches of his best pictures hhow the as 
stated. Wc think the interest of this exhibition would have bftth l(Ut^ 
greater if the pictures had been hung as nearly as possible in Ghronolm6Nl 
order. Wo cannot end this notice with other than an etoiN^toion 
ration, so we will revert to his fineait painting; we aovM evew 
to do the same, and leave the Gallery with Ms nnpmiRtmB' fire^n 
‘ Chelsea Pensioners.’ 


yoL. XXXVIII. No. T. » 
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vention, to September, 1793; that is to say, for the year 
succeeding the massacres of September, 1792, and comprising the 

trial of the King, the fall of the Gironde, and the outbreaking of 
the war in La Vendee. I’he intermediate period of the second, 
or L^islative Assembly, is not yet re-published. The reader, 
therefore, at once jumps from the first, as it were, to the last acts 
of the drama—from an epoch, although disorderly, in which 
intelligence still held influence and liberty of speech, and the 
press was still, in the main, respected—to an epoch at which 
neither one nor the other was exercised with impunity; but, in 
stead, had arisen the most extraordinary licence that the world 
ever saw—the unlimited licence of denunciation at will, and 
condemnation on suspicion—the public administration of a great 
empire on the sole principles of proscription and confiscation. 

The successive stages by which Franco succumbed to 
the sway of the Paris populace constitute the successive 
chapters of French Revolution history, the materials of which 
now present themselves stereotyped in the pages of the 
‘ Moniteur.’ How it was possible that such a sway should 
establish itself over a great nation, and what were its charac¬ 
teristics when it did establish itself—what w^ere the active 
causes, or passive accessaries, of such a consummation—what 
is the rational explanation of the fatal necessity on udiicli so 
many writers have been content to throw the burthen of those 
times,—these arecquestions which cannot but be asked with 
increasing earnestness, in proportion as distance of time, w hile it 
dwarfs the details, swells the magnitude of the main outlines. 

If is a favourite commonplace among the moral essayists oii 
the subject, that the dissoluteness which prevailed under the old 
regime required this expiation. '• It is said there was no possible 
milder purgatory from tl»e stains of the Regency and of Louis 
XV ! Modern communities must tremble to admit this solution. 
There is no doubt that tile court was licentious, as all courts 
of absolute • sovereigns are. The' vices of I^ouis had sunk 
him personally to the lowest depth of degradation, and he 
had dragged the court down to his level by forcing a Du 
Barry on its reception. But it may feirly be questioned 
'whether the upper classes in France generally were worse— 
whether they were not* in many points, better—than in pre¬ 
ceding ages. Philanthropy was the character of the times, or 
at least its fashion; and where doctrines friendly to humanity are 
in the ^hion, they must be more or less in the character. Tlic 
which witnessed the twelve years provincial intendance of 
Turgot, and which saw that statesman elevated to power simply 
by the fame of his virtues, cannot have been quite irredeemable 
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from /lepravjty but by ruin. The age which witnessed the 
conversion of so many parents to domestic duties by Rousseau’s 
(Hlucational writings (whatever was his extravagance in some 
points), cannot have been sunk in selfishness so excessive as to 
require the excess of misery to raise it. We do’not question that 
providential ends were answered by the violence of tne Revolu¬ 
tion,* but we dislike the presumption of deciding that nothing 
but its infliction could expiate the vices of times, of whose general 
viciousnesH we have really no very extraordinary proofs; and, as 
regards the body of the middle and industrious classes, no proof 
at all; indeed, it is probable that the manners of those classes 
were simpler than they are now. The description given by 
Arthur Young, a good observer of French chara<5ter, as it 
appeared just*before the outbreaking of the first Revolution, 
conveys the impression of much mildness and amiability In the 
higher and middle classes; and the deficiency seems to have 
])een not in the charities but the energies of practical life. 
Some of the traits of domestic manners are quite incompatible 
with a bad general character.f 


If the tone of the present article should appear too anti-revolutionary, 
the writer can only ask, in the M’Ords bf a recent pamphlet French 
politics, ‘‘JSe seraitil^pas temps enfin que Ton sut distmguet entre les 
Anti-Rcvolutionnaires et Ics Contre-Revolutionnaires ?It is possible to 
have no partiality for the illusions prevalent at such epochs, yet to value 
whatever social good has been realized in tho^ltimsfte event. 

t Some of the hotels in Paris are immense in size, from a circumstance 
which would give one a good opinion of the people, if nothing else did, 
which ia the great mixture of families. When the eldest son marrifes, he 
brings his wU’e home to the house of his father, where there is an apart¬ 
ment provided for them; and if a daughter does not wed an eldest son, her 
husband ia also received into the falniiy in the same way, which makes a 
joyous number at every table. This cannot altogether be attributed to 
economical motives, though they certainly induence in many cases, because 
it is found iu i’amilies possessing the Ih'st properties in the kingdom. 
Nothing but good humour can render such a jumble of families a^eable, 
or even tolerable. In dress they hkve given the ion to all Eurbpfe for more 
thau a century; but this is not among any but the highest rank kn object 
of such expense as in England, where the mass of mankind Wear much better 
things (to use the language of common conversation) than in France; this 
struck us more amongst ladies, who, on an average of all raUk8,dk) not dress 
at one-half the expense of Englishwomen. Volatility and changeableness 
are attributed to the French as national chara^steristicS, but, In the cnaC of 
dress, with the grossest exaggeration. Fashions change with ten limes 
more rapidity iu England, iu tbrm, colour, and assemblage; the Vicissitddes 
of every part of dress are fantastic with us. I see little of this in Frnhce; 
and to instance the mode of dressing the gentlemen's hait^v^htle it has 
varied five times at London, it has remained the same at Pai^. Nothing 
contributes more to make them a happy people thati the cheerlul and Acile 
pliancy of disposition with which they adapt themselves to the circumstances 
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There is not more ground for ascribing general profligacy to 
the clergy than to any other class. We must not take clerical 
courtiers and Parisian abb^s for specimens of their whole order. 
From the way in which some have talked of the clergy of France 
in the eighteenth century, one might have thought that every 
dignitary was a Cardinal Dubois, or a Bernis at best, or that the 
habits of the order at large had relapsed to those of the thirteenth 
century, when it was deemed necessary to prohibit the clergy from 
parading their concubines in public, the monasteries and cathe¬ 
drals resounded with contests arising out of games of hazard, 
cock-fighting w^as the least indecent diversion of holy clerks, and 
a frequent one was the mock administering of the sacraments of 
the church to animals. Sometimes they preferred tlie pleasures 
of the chase with their hawks and hounds, and the pleasures of 
the table were of course the most duly provided for. The cooks 
of the Abbey of St Denis had invented twenty sauces for turbot. 
In the more advanced opinions and manners of the eighteenth 
century, no such scandals prevailed as in the old times before 
reformers and philosophers. The majority of the bishops were 
piously devoted to the duties of their station, and the lower, or 
working clergy {le bas clerge^ as it was latterly stigmatised), 
maintained religious sentiments in the mass of the people by 
instructibn and example. Yet a. good deal ^of scandal certainly 
was caused by the clergy about the court, by the enormous 
revenues of some great ecclesiastical dignitaries, and their profane 
use of them. Still inord oflence was given to the philosophic 
tendencies of the age by the obtrusive oigotry of the clergy in 
their contests with the parliaments and public opinion. But the 
popular part of the quarrel with the clergy was, in fact, a quar¬ 
rel with tithes.*^ • 

The most ordinary way of accounting for the violence of the 
French Revolution is, by ascribing it to the refusal or delay of 

of life: this they possess much more than the high and volatile sjiirits 
which have been attributed to them. One excellent consequence is, a 
greater exemption from the extravagance of living beyond their fortunes 
than is met with in England. In the highest ranks of life, there are instances 
of this in all countries; but where one gentleman of small property in the 
provinces of France runs out his fortune, there are ten such in England 
that do Travels in France, 

* On connait la rtponse d^uu laboureur normand a son cure. Celui-^ci, 
voyant ou'U n'ensemen^ait son champ qne do pois ct autres legumes non 
BUjets a la ^me, lui efisait '• Maitre Pierre, si vous vouHez tpierrer ce champ, 
y mettre du fumier, et y donner deux labours, vous ponrriez y semer du 
froment.—Vous avez raison, monsieur le cur<?, lui repondit lo ruse pay- 
san, ct si vous voulez faire a mon cbainp tout ce que vous dites la, je ne 
vous eu demanderai que la dime .—Monueurn 
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reforms in the abuses of the old regime. When this is vaguely 
and generally stated, it it not only true, but a truism. Of course, 
there would be no revolutions if there were no abuses; and no 
violence, if no bad government had fomented bad humours and 
habits. But what is predicable of every revolution in history 
cannot go far in explaining what is peculiar in this Revolution— 
its particular character and occurrence at a particular time, and 
—wliat forms its most striking feature—the entire contrast 
between the apparent public feeling and opinion which preceded 
and which followed its outbreaking. 

Necker, \v!io was a much better political writer than political 
minister, has the following just remarks on the supposed inevi¬ 
table occurrence of revolution.'*^ 

“ I really do not know at what great epoch of history it would 
not have been easy to represent a great national insurrection as an 
inevitable consequence of anterior events. After the era of feudal 
government, it might have been said that the people, justly irritated 
by its long servitude, might be expected to resume all its energy, and 
give the law in its turn. After the crusades, it might have hceu 
said, that the people, tired of the sacrifices which the preaching of 
the monks had imposed upon it, was likely to have shaken off the 
yoke of the church, and burst through even the restraints of religious 
opinions. After the fatal consequences of the madness of Charles 
VI, after the call of ^the English into the heart of the cftuntr.y, it 
might have been said that this same people must feel the immensity 
of the hazards to w hich the hereditary transmissmn of the throne and 
the crown exposed it. After the civil wafs ofwliich France was the 
theatre under the reign of the last'Valois, it might have been said 
tliat the nation could not havfe failed to recognise all the dangers 
attached to the institution of royalty—to that single and supreme 
rank wdiich kejit uj) everlasting contentions between men ambitious 
to arrive at command. Finally/after the state of exhaustion of men 
and of money in which the kingdom found itself at the death of Louis 
XIV, it might have been said, in like manfter, tliat a national revo¬ 
lution must necessarily follow as a consequence of the vain-glorious 
projects of a monarch exclusively engrossed in self, 'and who had 
sacrificed the wealth and the happiness of his people to the desire of 
elevating one more of his family to the rank of king. Yes; after 
all these events, it requires but a small share of ability to ferret out 
an inevitable cause of the present in the past.” 

Recognising, of course, the existing abuses as sources of 
(lisconient, and therefore of danger to the institutions with 
which they were found in connexion, we do not yet find those 
abuses the immediate cause of the social catastrophe. That 
catastrophe we refer partly to the moral feebleness of Louis 
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XVrs government, and partly to tlie growing excitability ami 
sanguine illusions of public sentiment, for we can hardly yet call 
it public opinion. Certainly the most melancholy contrast ever 
experienced by a nation was that between the golden age of 
hope before 1789 and the iron age of unforeseen realities fol¬ 
lowing. 

Nobody conceived it possible,” says the excellent historian of 
the rei^n of Louis XVT,* to overthrow a monarchy whose 
foundation centuries had consolidated, and whose stability seemed 
secured by such military, administrative, and judicial forces. The 
inferior classes alone, it was said, can produce formidable convul¬ 
sions in states ; these classes do not read, and by consequence do not 
feel the influence of such errors as may be scattered in books. This 
reasoning was fallacious; since from mouth to mouth, from one 
channel to another, ideas diffused in the higher classes are sure to 
descend, with more or less of alloy, to the lowest ranks. A remark 
which to us appears so simple, nevertheless did not strike even sound 
thinkers, so great an interval at that time divided the men who 
amused their leisui'e by reading and the men devoted to hard labours. 
There was the less fear, at that time, of political tempests, as 
reformers did not wish for a violent revolution. According to them, 
the great and the rich, in the progress of reason, would soon under¬ 
stand their interest better, and diffuse happiness through the whole 
of society. Finally, if certain writings were distinguished by ardent 
declamation, the security of the reader w^as in no degree troubled. 
Without feeling any alarnr, he discussed the merits of style, or 
enjoyed the cmotioifs excited by bold ideas energetically expressed.” 
—A sort of effervescence,” says the same WTiter, “lemperod by 
French gaiety, diffused itself, especially in the elevated ranks of 
Boci^y. A singular ardour began to show itself in seeking for new 
sensations—sometimes in lively and spirited attacks against public 
abuses—som^imes in enthusiasm for pretended discoveries announced 
to public credulity.” 

It was not an unreserved adoption of every dictate of tlie 
spirit of those times which could have saved France from the 
then unforeseen rage of a violent revolution. Indeed, it is 
difficult to believe that this was the one thing needful, when w^e 
consider that the Revolution was, in fact, produced by the spirit 
of those times—times utterly ignorant and utterly careless of 
the essential conditions of the continuity of national life, and 
social institutions of any kind. We do not mean to charge the 
popular writers and reasoners only with that ignorance. It was 
the character of despotism before it became that of Jacobinism. 
Much has been said, for instance, and justly, against the precipitate 
and arbitrary abolition of all the old provincial rights and usages at 
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the Revolution. But, after all, in what state did the Revolution 
find those provinces? There was certainly a good deal of life 
and energy still stirring here and there; and had a wise minister, 
such as Turgot, been suffered to carry out his intentions, a 
due degree of provincial freedom and independence would have 
been organised, and local rights and liberties "would not have 
been found in so helpless a condition from their isolated 
character, and antiquated and abusive appendages. 

There were abundant tendencies to exaggeration and error 
in the spirit of the times; fully as many active minds overshot 
the right mark as hit it; and failing all practical acquaintance 
on the part of the people with the working of free institutions, 
what was wanted was a royal dictatorship for national purposes 
—a king who woidd have said, tUough he said it for the last 
time, L'etat c^est moi —in order to the enforcement of such 
changes as the change of times called for, and the foundation 
of such popular institutions us could consist with monarchy. The 
vigorous maintenance and exertion of the royal authority was 
tlie keystone of all social order and safe reformation in old 
France, and afforded adequate means of securing both to the 
King, had he but been aware of the secret of his own strength, 
as the then universally recognised representative of permanent 
national interests. 

Besenval, in his IVSemoirs, talks of ^^the state of contempt into 
which the grands seigneurs had fallen by their enormous and revolt* 
ing rapacity—by the depredations they carry ofi at the head of the 
royal household. It has reached such a point, that assuredly these 
men arc not to be feared, and their opinion does not deserve to be 
taken into account in any political speculation/^ 

Louis XVI wished sincerely to put an end to this preying on 
the public, and never king waS more conscientiously sparing of 
all personal expense. He sought to spare the resources of his 
people, as he sought to spare theif bloofl; and, alas 1 in both 
points his self-sacrifices were to equally little pur[)Ose ! “Je vois 
()hn (pCil n\ya id que M. Titr/)ot et moi qui aimiom le pewp/e," 
said poor Louis. Unfortunate!—in that his cramped education, 
and unnerved will, had not enabled him to know, and act on 
the knowledge, that he and his minister could crush all resistr 
ance, and do whatever the body of the people felt was done in 
their cause. , 

It is difficult to explain, by anything short of judicial infutua* 
tion, the strange contradiction between the enthusiastic epcou^ 
ragement given to republicanism by the court and the tipper 
classes, anef the aggravated enforcement of the most offensive pre^ 
tensions of caste in favour of those classes, and against the great 
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body of intelligence, and of monied and active wealth, in the 
nation. The court circles brought the doctrines of freedom in 
fashion, and then provoked the bourgeoisie to apply those doc¬ 
trines against themselves. On Lafayette’s return from America, 
the Queen conducted Madame de Lafayette in her own carriage 
to the Hotel de Noailles, where the general had arrived. It was 
understood that her Majesty, with her own hand, had copied 
some verses which the public applause had applied to the young 
hero in the drama of ‘ Gaston et Bayard.’ The parliament of 
Paris wanted to make him an honorary member. French officers 
wore with pride the American order of Cincinnatus; and at this 
very time, when republicanism was aped as supreme bon ton, when 
the government had sent forces to .support liberty and equality in 
America, an ordunnance was itsued (1781) to prohibit the future 
admission to the rank of officers in the French army of any per¬ 
sons who could not prove their nobility for four descents! 
The grade of officers had already been reserved to the nobles; 
but a certificate signed by four of the order had hitherto been 
sufficient, and an understanding had taken ])lace that it was 
enough to be a person vivant noblemenl —that is to say, to pos¬ 
sess respectable means and a liberal education. Whereupon the 
tribe of big and little nobles represented to Louis XVI that they 
had no other career to follow than that of arms (being proud and 
idle), and found that career blocked up witli roturiers and par¬ 
venus. It may be doubted whether any act so powerfully tended 
to throw the most 'tictive, and rising classes in the country on the 
side of revolution. No aristocracy can be safe in whose interests 
there is no mixture with those of commoners. The King’s ser¬ 
vice, the grand object of young ambition, could now be only 
entered as common soldiers by the sons of the vigorous middle 
classes, who had frequently brought into its ranks new blood anti 
new pledges of loyalty. An infusion so useful was stopped by 
the ordonnance of 17911; aqd ‘though non-commissioned officers 
had still a chance of rising as soldiers of fortune, they too regarded 
the ordomidnce as an insult of the‘nobles to their order, which, it 
cannot be doubted, greatly influenced their conduct seven years 
afterwards. When we couple this circumstance witli the impolitic 
im^rtation of Prussian discipline, which was utterly repugnant 
to French notions and feelings of martial honour, we shall not be 
surprised at the spirit of disaffection which spread in the army. 
Saint Germain, wno, in the first years of Louis XVl’s reign, had 
been rummaged „out of a corner to be made into a Minister of 
War, much as Sir Francis Head was to be metamorphosed into 
Governor of Canada, was obnoxious to opinion as the importer of 
Prussian discipline and coups de plat de sabre (while he abo- 
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lished simple shooting for desertion). The Queen went on one 
occasion to see * L’Amant Bourru' played; .and the master says 
of the valet in that piece, who happens to be named Saint Ger¬ 
main, “ C'est un coquin qui fait tout de travers; il faut que ie 
le chasse.” The public turned with marked applause towards the 
youn^ Queen’s box. The liberty of the pit and the pulpit pre¬ 
ceded the liberty of the press in France, and French sermons 
and tragedies swarmed with rather high-flown lessons of liberal¬ 
ism, the application of which was by no means sparingly made by 
audiences to existing circumstances. It is thus that popular feel¬ 
ings will find vent in some channel or other, and perhaps the safest 
channel is the most every-day and direct one. There is probably 
less of vague and dangerous feeling excited by journals and meet¬ 
ings than by their substitutes or ps^cursors in despotic states. 

rhe presiding spirit of the first of the epochs before us, that 
of the Constituent Assembly, is Mirabeau; of the second, that of 
the Convention, is Robespierre. 

The historian of the Revolution,” says Dumont, will perhaps be 
a good deal embarrassed to describe the public character of Mirabeau. 
Ho was essentially monarchical; he was opposed to the grand opera¬ 
tion by which the commons made the Revolution of France, u e, the 
decree which destroyed the separate orders, and merged them in a 
national assembly. He then maintained the necessity of an absolute 
veto, because, in his qyes, the King was an integral part of the legis¬ 
lative power. It is true that, after the royal sitting of the 21st June, 
he was the first to support the Assembly against the King, and that 
this moment was decisive; but this action ■must Be judged by the cir¬ 
cumstances which then existed, and not by those which arose after¬ 
wards.” 

One is almost tempted to consider Mirabeau as two men rather 
than one. One of these was th« man of his epoch only, the mere 
favourite of the multitude; the other was the man of experience, 
reflection, and real insight in aflairs. In the course of his public 
appearances, these two seem almost distinct and opposite. There 
was not sufficient singleness of aim and simplicity .of purpose to 
make the whole man consistent, and it seemed almost a toss-up 
which of his two characters should on any occasion get upper¬ 
most. The revolutionary impulses of Mirabeau (so far as they 
were not calculated) arose naturally from the state of war with 
society in which his life had been paspd. The w'orld was not 
his friend, nor the world’s law, under the old regime. He liad 
suffered capricious inflictions from others, and committed grave 
faults of his own; he had eaten forbidden fruit, Tiis eyes had been 
opened, and his feelings exasperated against the powers and 
opinions which had made him endure some injustice and some 
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justice. He was therefore naturally prepared to revolt against 
established forms and authorities, and to invoke those elementary 
and simple principles of social existence which work so power¬ 
fully on the popular mind, at certain epochs, by their very sim¬ 
plicity ; but winch none knew better than Mirabeau must, in 
their naked application, lead straight to anarchy. There was no 
man whose prescience of tlie dangers of revolution was clearer 
and fuller, or indeed more boldly avowed and acted on, at many 
important moments. It was the unerring insight of a powerful 
political genius into the men and things round him, and neces¬ 
sarily included foresight of the probable consequences of their 
movements,. Madame de Stael pays a marked tribute to the 
justness of Mirabeau’s views, which is valuable because it is the 
tribute of an enemy to the eyemy of her father.* Madame de 
Stael says also what was very true, that 

** Ses gouts dispendieux lui rendaient Targent fort n^cessairo, et 
Ton a reproche k M. Necker de ne lui en avoir pas donne k I'ouver- 
ture des etats genfiraux,” 

Madame de Stael answers, that transactions of this kind did 
not suit Necker's character; that he left ce genre d'aff'aires to his 
ministerial colleagues; and that, besides, Mirabeau, whether he 
might accept or refuse money from the court, was fully resolved 
to makq himself its master, and not its instrument; and that it 
would have been impossible to prevail on him to renounce his 
power as a demagogue until that power had carried him to the 
head of the government.^ 

All this also might be very true, and might very well explain 
why Necker made no attempt to gain Mirabeau. It appears 
that Necker was afraid of his talents, as well as averse to lus cha¬ 
racter. We are far from saying that the minister had not some 
reason for both these sentiments,but personal antipathies form 
no wise motive for public action. If Necker had been able to 
estimate the gigantic force which Mirabeau would exert on tlie 
new theatre which (whether Necker liked it or not) the States 

--S:_ 

• Mirabeau, qui savait tout, et qui prevoyait tout, ne voulait sc servir 
de son Eloquence foudroyante que pour se faire place au premier rang dont 
son immorality I’ayait banni. . , , “ Mirabeau," she says in another 
place, “ dont la raison, isoley de son caractere, etait parfaitement sage et 
lumineuse." She says elsewhere, “ II se mettait k la tete du parti qui vou¬ 
lait gagner A tout prix de riipportance politique, et les principcs les plus 
abstraits n'etfticnt pour lui que des moyens d’intrigue." There is nothing in 
this that particularly distinguishes Mirabeau from other parliamentary poli¬ 
ticians ; and it was a truly sublime idea in Necker of his own all-sufficing im¬ 
portance to suppose that, when the States General were opened, 600 
popular members would bask in the beams of his importance, and let it 
Wholly absorb their own. 
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General opened, neither natural jealousy of his future ascendancy, 
nor just aisapproval of his past career, should have stood in the 
way of an effort being made to keep him on the side of good 
order; for Mirabeau was strongly predisposed, at starting, to that 
side, and proved, before the end of his career, how powerfully he 
could aid it. Indeed he had proved already, in the provincial 
assemblies of Provence, the potency of his nervous eloquence to 
agitate or to pacify. No wise ruler, perhaps, would have gone to 
seek such a man, and intrust him with power. No wise ruler, 
with a free choice of ministers, would have made Mirabeau one. 
And yet Calonne had been minister ! And yet Brienne had 
been minister! It is not extremely obvious to the eye of im¬ 
partial reason why, if men like these could climb into power by 
aristocratic and clerical ladders, Mmabeau should have found it 
necessary, as Madame de Stael says, to set fire to the social edifice 
that the salons of Paris might open their doors to him ! 

It was not a mere question of giving Mirabeau money; if that 
had been the minister’s only oversight, it would have been well 
for France. But what shall be said of a minister who missed 
every opportunity which presented itself of giving a favourable 
direction to the course of events ? Several such opportunities 
certainly offered themselves to Necker, and his self-concentrated 
character made him miss them all. Contrasted with the vulgar 
slaves of selfishness* he might be deemed disinterested; that is 
to say, he was perfectly regardless of money, and incapable of 
using power to forward mere private ends, ^nd yet a species 
of self-idolatry was betrayed in whatever he did; and it was 
truly said that Turgot had faith in his principles, and Necker in 
himself. Ilis faith in himself reached such a pitch, that he" be¬ 
lieved honestly (and acted accordingly) that neither the monarch 
nor the people could possibly do without him. His belief on 
the first point prompted the first great mistake of his public life 
—his retirement, namely, in 1781; leaving old Maurepas to 
chuckle ill his success, and raise his'tools to the ministry. The 
Queen endeavoured to prevail«on Necker to remain at his post; 
and had he done so, six months’ time would liave freed him from 
Maurepas’s covert obstructions by death ; and the nation might 
have been saved from Calonne and Brienne’s ministries, and the 
confusion that followed. But Necker believed, in his self-con¬ 
ceit, that the King woidd be forced to recal him; and so he was, 
seven years afterwards, when Necker’s conceit again spoiled 
everything. The same sell-sufficiency which had led him, on 
the former occasion, to believe the King could not do without 
him, led him, on the latter, to believe that the several parties in 
tlie States General would address themselves to him to set^u Ull 
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the differences which occurred on their opening. In this vain 
and most delusive persuasion, he did absolutely nothing to obviate 
those differences, but involved himself in his virtue, waiting till 
men came to consult the oracle. The infatuation of the court 
has been blamed sufficiently; but no infatuation was so gross as 
Necker's in thlrowing away the last moment when the royal 
authority could be used with vigour, and the royal initiative 
taken at once on the first opening of the States General. When 
Necker was forced into power the second time, on the fall of 
Brienne (he was forced afterwards a third time into power, when 
it was too late to use it), as the only minister who could raise 
money and save the finances from actual bankruptcy, it is known 
that Louis XVI threw himself implicitly on his counsels, and 
acted on those counsels till some time after the opening of the 
States General. Between his recal and the opening of the 
States, Necker could do what he pleased. Financially he did 
wonders; politically he did nothing, and worse than nothing. 
He was full of his own sole importance, and studious of his own 
sole popularity. This he desired to keep with all classes, and 
so he convoked the Notables again !—the Notables, whose first 
convocation, under Calonne, had done nothing but mischief. 
Having got nothing by consulting the Notables about the rela¬ 
tive numbers of the orders in tlie States but an unpopular vote, 
which he durst not act upon, and having produced a most hurtful 
fermentation in the public mind, Necker was forced to end where 
he should have begun, ^by proposing the double representation 
of the Tiers Etat in the royal council, where it was adopted with 
the expressed approbation of the Queen, who had not forgotten 
the"'resistance of the privileged orders to the royal measures. 
There can be no question that the convocation of the States, 
when once it had become inevitable, should have been viewe(l 
in the same light by the ministers—>as an appeal from the orders 
to the nation. The orders in fact, compelled that appeal— 
the Parliament had first uttered it; and, when the King’s go* 
vernment accepted the challenge}, it should have advanced to 
meet all the consequences, and should have taken the lead of the 
States in proposing the national measures required. Necker 

f Proposed nothing; lie would not hazard his credit and popu- 
arity. He never knew how to make use of the royal name for 
the royal interest; and never seems to have known that, well 
used, it was a “ tower of strength ”—apart from Necker’s name ! 
He appeared constantly to speak of the monarch in the style of 
Ego et rex mens. ” By thus leaving out of account the prestige of the 
royal name, which was still powerful, and relying instead on his 
own presumed personal influence, Necker failed in a proper confi* 
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deuce, while he exceeded iu self-sufficiency. To preserve his 
credit with all parties, he failed wholly to work the royal prero¬ 
gative ; whereas it was that which was still the great instrument 
for national purposes. A minister like Turgot, for the hour master 
of the King’s councils, would have simply asked’himself—What 
can the monarch do for the public good and his own glory ? But 
M. Necker’s head was full of M. Necker’s position and popu¬ 
larity. To its cultivation he sacrificed all promptitude and 
decision of action at the moment when, in the King’s name, 
he could dictate what action he pleased. It was a moment when 
that higher self-reliance which supposes self-sacrifice, and is 
utterly incompatible with petty personal regards of any kind, 
could alone have saved the monarchy, and taken an initiative in 
reforms which it was most essential not to leave to be scrambled 
for in the States General. 

“ Do not wait,” said Malouet to Necker and Montmorin, ‘‘till 
die States General demand or order; hasten to offer all that sober 
minds can desire as reasonable limits of authority and recognitions of 
national rights. Everything should be foreseen and combined in the 
King’s council before the States meet. You have the ca&ters—the 
instructions to the members from their constituencies; ascertain the 
wishes of the majority, and let the King take the initiative. Prenez 
wie, attitvdef car vous n*en avez pas.” • 

After the opening of the States General, and before the 
assumption of the title of “ National ” by the popular branch of 
that body, Mirabeau, all whose deliberate speecnes show far more 
just ideas than Necker possessed of the royal power, and the im¬ 
portance of preserving its prestige and influence by prompt 
action, sought, through Malouet, an interview with Necker for 
the purpose of knowing his intentions. 

“ Ministers,” he said to Malouet, “ must have a plan of some 
sort or other; if that plan is reasonable on’monarchical principles 
{dans le si/steme monarchiqite\ I engage to support it, to employ 
all my cfl'orts and all my influence to check the inrQsd of demo¬ 
cracy which is advancing upon us.” 

This was precisely the previous idea of Malouet, that govern¬ 
ment and some of the leading deputies should act in concert for 
the purpose of carrying well-considered measures, arranged be¬ 
forehand. None who knew anything of. the tactics of popular 
assemblies could fail to feel the necessity of some such prepara¬ 
tion ; and, notwithstanding the distrust of Mirabeau whka his 
previous adventures inspired, Malouet knew enough of hispowor 
of seeing the right and supporting it to avail himself eagerly of 
the opportunity of bringing him in contact with the minister. 
Necker gave him an icy reception, and asked him what propo- 
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he had to make. This piqued Mirabeau so much, that 
he made a very short answer, and took leave. The next time he 
haw Malouetin the Assembly he said to 1dm, “ Votre homme 
est an sot; il aura de mes nouvelles.” 

In the very Dext debate, however, after this incident, Mira¬ 
beau took the rational and unpopular side against the proposition 
of Sieyes, which re-christened the States a National Assembly. 
In thisj as in all his other deliberate speeches, Mirabeau showed 
his conviction of the insufficiency of the popular power singly 
to crehte stable institutions, and the impolicy of throwing all 
other authorities out of account—an impolicy, however, which 
is almost the instinct of new popular bodies. 

“ In whatever manner,” said Mirabeau, “ you choose to describe 
yourselves, whether you call yourselves the known and verified 
representatives of the nation—the representatives of twenty-five 
millions of men—the representatives of the majority of the people; 
if you even think proper to call yourselves the Nation ai, Assemblt, 
can you hinder the privileged classes from continuing to be assem¬ 
blies which have been recognised by his Majesty ? Can you hinder 
them from deliberating—from claiming a veto ? Can you hinder 
the King from recognising them, from preserving to them the same 
titles which he has hitherto given them ? Can you hinder the 
nation from calling tiie clergy the clergy—the noblesse the noblesse?” 

Dumont, who must be regarded as an honest, though rather a 
self-complacent reporter of Mirabeau’s confidential intercourse, 
gives the following fragment of a conversation, which took place 
shortly before Lis death, with reference to this first overt act of 
the' Revolution:— 

“ I shall die at my post, my good friend ; when I am no more they 
will know my value. The evils IHiave arrested will rush down from 
all sides upon France; the criminal ftiction which trembles before 
me will no longer feel any restraint. 1 have nothing before my eyes 
but presentiments of misfortune. Ah, my friend, how right we were 
when we tried at the outset to prevent the Commons from declaring 
themselves the National Assembly ! That is the origin of the evil; 
since they carried that victory, they have never ceased to show them¬ 
selves unworthy of it. They aim^ at governing the King instead 
of governing by him: but soon neither they nor he will govern; 
a vile factibu will domineer over all, and will cover France with 
horrors.” 

" I was far then,” says Dumont, “ from suspecting that Mirabeau’s 
sad presentiments would be accomplished in every point: 1 regarded 
them as the efPeots of his easily excitable imagination, and I had no 
disposition to believe in the wickedness of the men he denounced as 
leaders of the Jacobins. I thought that his hktred of certain indi¬ 
viduals led him into exaggerations.” 
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Singulai-!—that while men like Dumont could see not an in,eh 
before them, the two great political minds of their epochj Burktt 
and Mirabeau, could foresee so clearly, and predict so strikingly, 
the one in elaborate invectives, the other in vivid flashes, the 
form and pressure of an unprecedented regimen, as yet ip pin- 
bryo. The nature of Jacobinism was caught by the minds of 
both before it showed itself in action, and each may be said to 
have left the same impression of that new birth on record. 

Mirabeau may be deemed. Indeed, to have known more about 
it from his putative share in it. His part in the earlier move¬ 
ments of the Revolution has been variously represented. It is 
probable that the power he showed in public led many to exagge¬ 
rate the influence he exercised behind the scenes. He has orfen 
received the credit, which appears to be unfounded, of having 
sent abroad those lying rumours of brigands, which armed all 
France. There appears no better reason to suppose his connex¬ 
ion with this occurrence ^hich others have attributed to the 
revolutionary activity of Duport) than the fact of his famous 
address to the K.iug to dismiss the troops collected round the 
capital, which immediately preceded the great day of the Bastile. 
But this address was nothing more than the echo of the general 
voice of opinion. Dumont tell us it was written by himself, and 
his friend Duroverai^drew up the resolutions which were intended 
to follow it. Amongst these resolutions there was one dictated 
by the same consideration for the royal authority which Mirabeau 
was constantly disposed to show, except when carried away by 
the impulse or calculation of popularity. “Duroverai,” says 
Dumont, 

Foresaw that, if the people took up arms of themselves, the 
royal authority would be lost; but if the King presided over this 
operation, he might make such a choice of men and officers, that this 
institution, like that of the English /nilitiaj would be a safeguard 
against insurrections, without exciting alarm for liberty.” 

He accordingly drew up a resolution of addresi^ to the Kiflg 
fur the establiidiment of a civic militia. This was thrown out, 
and the National Guard of Paris rose on the ruins of the 
Bastile.* 

I'he ‘ Mouiteur ’ gives almost preternatural proofs of; thte 
belief which even the National Assembly was ready to entbrlalti 
of the most incredible rumours of brigands and plot# 

---- - ------ -—. . . . 

* Votis He* den Mron^ leur disait nne dame, frapp^ deft do 
deur d’^me qai leur dcha^paient toue les jours*—idpSwira»,:tisi 
grenadier [ofthe Gardes fxaix 9 ai 8 es] noun nommen tout ettqut 
—ilionifewr. 
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gated at this epoch. The want of means of intelligence of facts 
throughout France was marvellous. Arthur Young mentions, 
that nine days after a very serious riot at Strasburg in which the 
Town house was sacked, no one had heard of the occurrence at 
Dijon. The same writer observes,— 

“ That universal circulation of intellip^cnce whioli in England 
transmits the least vibration of feeling or alartUj ^yUh electric sensi- 
bilit)r, from one end of the kingdom to another, and which tinilos in 
bonds of connexion men of similar interests and situations, has no 
existence in France. Thus it may be said, perhaps with truth, that 
the fall of the King, court, nobles, army, church, ami parliaments, is 
owinj^ to a want of intelligence being quickly ciroulaied, consequently 
is owing to the very effects of that thraldom in Avhich they held the 
people. It is therefore a retribution rather than a punishment.’' 

This almost absolute want of internal communication, and 
ignorance of actual occurrences, is a very remarkal)lc feature at 
the first outbreak of the French Revolution. T'o this ])crvading 
lack of intelligence, which readers of these days can scarce con¬ 
ceive to themselves, was owing the still more astonisliing facility 
of credit to reports—in Paris, of what was doing in the provinces 
—in the provinces, of what was doing in Paris. In tlie country, 
the Queen had been made the subject of all kinds of extravagant 
rumours. She had plotted to poison the King and Monsieur, 
and give the regency to the Count d’Artois, to set fire to Paris, 
and blow np the Palais |loyal by a mine. But the brigands sent 
by the aristocrats to cut the corn were the general bugbears. It 
is impossible to doubt that the simultaneous spread of those re¬ 
ports was effected by active emissaries of a party whose purpose 
was to arm the people—a purpose crowned with marvellous suc¬ 
cess by the public credulity. The* affrighted peasantry in country 
places, amongst whom these reports were conveyed, armed them¬ 
selves, sounded the tocsin, and sent to the next town for assist¬ 
ance, where, of course, their report found crcdil., and was again 
spread over “a wider circle. ^ 

In a certain town at nightfall,” says the Hi'^toire-Miisi e, the 
people imagined they saw a troop of brigands coining on them by rlic 
Paris road. They took up arms with all prom])titude, and the 
bravest sallied forth to combat—a flock of aluicp enveloped in a cloud 
of dust. Would not one think one was reading the immortal exploils 
of Don Quixote ?” 

W'e should net like to warrant the precise accuracy of the 
above story, but a scarce less ridiculous scene took place in the 
National Assembly itself on the reading of a despatch from the 
mayor and municipal officers of Soissons. 
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Perhaps/^ says the missive, you arc already informed of the 
fearful event which plunges us in despair, A courier who has just 
arrived from Cressy informs us that a troop of brigands has cut the 
corn in the plain of Bethisy. Messengers are arriving from Villers- 
(Jottcrets, Pierrefonds, and Attichy, where this troop has now be- 
Uiken itsefl, and is cutting the corn in broad day. is said that the 
brigands are lour thousand in number. You perceive how much we 
stand in need of cavalry, light troops, &.c.” 

The Assembly experienced a profoundly sorrowful emcFtion on 
the reading of this document. At the next sitting the president 
had to announce, that the very circumstantial alarms of the good 
l»eople of Soissons had been caused by reports destitute of foun¬ 
dation. Another still more shocking story, against an individual 
nobleman, was received with equally implicit belief by tlie As¬ 
sembly. A M. de Memmay, Seiffneur of Quincey, happened 
to give a fete in his grounds to the country people, and the 
sohliers in garrison at Vesoul in his neighbourhood. An acci- 
(lentul explosion of a barrel of gunpowder killed some of tlic 
<Tow(l at this fete; the report was instantly circulated that this 
was a regular gunpowder plot, and immediately gave the impulse 
to the burning of cliateaux and pursuit of their owners in the 
whole district. But what is more extraordinary, the Assembly 
did not hesitate for a moment Moniteur,' 24tn and 25th July, 
1 785)] to swallow the whole of the raw-head and bloodv'-bones 
story sent up to them from the spot; the enormous improDability 
(»f a single country gentleman having plotted to blow up all 
the military and peasantry in his neighbourhood without rhyme 
or reason, struck nobody, or at least nobody suggested it to the 
Assembly : and an address to the King was voted, to testify the 
horror and indignation which had seized all the members on 
licaring of so dreadful a crimtf; to supplicate his Majesty to order 
immeiliat(‘ proceedings to be taken against its authprs and accom- 
]dices ; ami, in case they had esca^^pd to atiother country, to enjoin 
Jiis ministers to reclaim tliem, in order that they may receive the 
punislnmmt they deserve. We have not space Iietc to relate all 
the real atrocities committed to avenge fancied ones; and all the 
absurd stories put about to encourage burning and pillage. In 
several of the provinces prinled orders were shown from the King 
to burn the cliateaux, and it was spread abroad that Louis XVI 
was fleterniined that no chateau should remain standing in France 
hut bis own. In Paris, the cry was of plots all over the country 
and abroad, against tlie Assembly; and to trace^the imagined plots, 
Diq)ort demanded the nomination of a committee to collect in¬ 
formation on all plots against the safety of the state; and this 
committee was to be appointed by an ingenious method, which 

Voi,. XXX VI] I. X(J. 1. P 
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slipuld leave the Assembly itself in ignorance who were its mem¬ 
bers. Rewbellj who was afterwards a member of the Convention 
andDireetpry, made himself prominent in these debates by putlirig 
forth the most detestable doctrines of a new despotism. Some 
letters had been intercepted by the pennanexit committee of the 
new commune of» Paris (a body which, in its future phases, was 
to play so important a part), addressed by M. de Castelnan, the 
French ambassador at Geneva, to the Count d'Artois and others. 
Neither the Count d^Artois nor M. de Castelnan were under any 
impeachment, and yet it is made a question, in a National Assem¬ 
bly of legislators, whether their letters should be opejicd; and 
Rewbell, Robespierre, and other men who became of note at a 
darker epoch, began to use their odious phraseology of pcrsouues 
suspectes and crimes de lese^natiou^ to justify the motion to that 
effect. The National Convention was already in the Constituent 
Assembly,* but the meaner demagogues had not yet dragged all 
down to their level. Mirabeau was still their master, and Mira- 
beau's voice was raised invariably, and generally with success, 
against proposals of petty tyranny. 

At this time, however—that is to say, soon after the Bastile 
was taken, the Paris municipals and guard in full feather, and 
Necker brought back on the people's shoulders (but not to power: 
there was no power theiicefortli exccjit in the popular mouth¬ 
pieces)—*MIrabeau for awhile conducted luuvself more as a mere 

* This idea is followed out with spirit by Victor Hugo in the following 
passage of his ‘ Etude «ur Mirabeau.' His peculiar mode of writing loses 
.effect iu translation, and is seldom free from exaggeration ; but the }ni,s'K>agc 
may be worth citing in the original. 

“Dans rAssernblee Constiluante il y avait unc chose qui cpoiuanlait 
ceux qui re^ardait atteutivemeni, e'etait la Convention. Pour quicoiapic a 
^tudi^ cet epoque, il est evident que, des 1780 la Convenfion cl«it daiiK V 
Assenablee Constituante. Elle y etait a*rctat de germe, a Tetat de hx'tus, a 
r^tat d’ebauche. C'etait encore quelque chose d'indistmcl pour la fouie, 
e’etait d6ja quelque chose dp terrible pour qui savait voir. . . . Pabaiit- 
Saint Etienne, qui croyait la Revokitum finic ct qui Ic disait tout hauU flai- 
rait avec inqui6tude Robespierre qui ne la croyait pas commencee, ct qui le 
disait tout bas. ‘ iLes d^moiisseurs preserfs de la monnrehie trembhiiciu de- 
vantlesd^molisseursfuturs de la soci6ld Ceux-fii,commetoutcsIespcrsonncs 
qui ont I'avenir, et qui le savent, ctaient hautains, hargneux et arrogans, ct 
le inoindre d'entre eux coudoyait dedaigneusement les principaux do TAs- 
sembl^e. Les plus nuls et les plus obscurs jetaient, selon Icur huincur ct 
leur fantaisic, d’insolentes interruptions aux plus graves orateurs; et comme 
tout le mondc savait qu’il y avait des 6veneniens pour ces hommes dans un 

f rochain avenir, personae n’osait leur repliquer. C'est dans ces momens, ou 
assemble qui devait venir un jour, faisait peur a rassemblee qui exiatait, 
e’est alors que se manifestait avec splcndeur le pouvoir d’cxception de Mira- 
bcau. Dans le sentiment de sa toute puissance, et sans se douter qull fit 
une chose si grande, il criait au groupe sinistre qui coupoit la parole a la 
Constituante—Silence aux trente voix! et la Convention se taisait." 
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demagogue than hitherto. Mlrabeau’s oonducti shortly after the 
decisive day of the Bastile, was exactly contrary to that which 
his mind, without strong sinister bias, would have dictated. In 
order to understand the change from his previous professions of 
moderation (professions which it never was more important to act 
n})on), we must advert to the fact that, a few day% after that event, 
Mirabcau had renewed his overtures to the King’s government, 
or rather to the King in person. He had chosen, as the organ of 
his overtures, the Count de Lamarck, a great admirer of his, and 
also a tried, confidential friend of the King and Queen. His 
friendly agent, fearing the repugnance of Louis XVI to the 
quarter whence these offers proceeded, tliought it necessary to 
begin with the Queen, and submitted the negotiation to one of 
the ladies about her person. Marie Antoinette replied,—■ 

“ The King will certainly not be unhappy enough to be reduced 
to suc'b fearful extremities.” 

Lamarck let the matter drop for a time. 

But Mirabcau did not choose to let his public importance 
drop; and as lie could not gain the ear of the monarch, he ad¬ 
dressed that of the people of Paris. The only authority which 
had been recognised in the capital, since those days of agitation 
which had witnessed the taking of the Bastile, and the deplorable 
scenes which occurred subsequently—the murders of Foulon and 
Berthier, &c.—was the assembly of electors of the deputies for 
Paris to the States General, who had qpj:itintt 0 d to meet to con¬ 
sult oil the state of public affairs, and into whose hands the . 
tumults of Paris devolved whatever remained of authority,when 
that of tlic officers of the Crown was suddenly overthrown. These 
electors were themselves the elect of the bourgeoisie, and the 
most influential amongst tlieTn were sincerely attached to the 
monarchy, as well as the public liberties. They had done all 
that lay lu tlieir power to moderdtp popidar fury, and had shown 
theinseivt's animated by the same spirit as afterwards characterised 
the same class in the nutionah guard, which acted s<J admirably in 
defence; of the public order, so long as it continued in some degree 
a select body under one commandant. In following the successive 
descents of power to the lowest level, a singular and molancboly 
spectacle offers itself in the utter alteration of composition and cha¬ 
racter undergone by the metropolitan force and municipal body 
from that which they first presented, until disorganised by the prin¬ 
ciple which proscribed especially all select bodies and all unity of 
command. 

It is an important point of time—that of Mirabeau's oabals in 
the districts of Paris—because it is at once the epot^ of the 
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apjparent omnipotence of the Constituent Assembly, to winch 
(after the decisive event of the struggle with the court) addresses 
of congratulation poured in from every public body in the king¬ 
dom, and the epoch at which the most powerful presiding genius 
of that very Assembly—having been repulsed by the minister and 
the court in his propositions for giving a popular direction to the 
royal measures—turned his views, for the moment, both from the 
court and the National Assembly, and sought to increase his ascen¬ 
dancy by agitating the people of Paris anew in their several dis¬ 
tricts. This is the first occasion of open resort, by a leader of the 
Assembly, to that power wdiich became afterwards predominant 
over its deliberations, and which, in the shape of the assemblies 
of the sections and of the commune^ organised the whole subsequent 
s)''stem of imprisonment, confiscation, and massacre- Tliere was no 
such spirit uppermost as yet in the district assemblies; the club- 
orators of the Palais Royal, who could not make themselves of 
importance in them, declaimed against them, and wielded the 
arm of the populace as an opposition power. Mirabeuu, who, 
like Barnave and others, affected to speak lightly of the law¬ 
less acts of the populace after tlie triumph of the 14-th of July 
(a levity which honourable men had ample leisure to repent), 
affected, however, to throw the blame of these occurrences on the 
assembljiof electors, and agitated the districts to liasten the elec¬ 
tion of a new muiucij)al body. He seems to have been ambitious 
at this time, of being elected Mayor of Paris; a popular power 
\vhich might I»ave Pnablt^l him to impose liis own terms on tlic 
* government. His intrigues in his own district (that of the Ora- 
toire\ became so notorious, tliat Kegnault dc St Jean d’Angely 
brought forward a motion, on the 1st of August, that the National 
Assembly should prohibit its memUerA from visiting the assem¬ 
blies of the districts. Mirabeau^s irritation provoked him on 
this, as on some other occasions^ to use the language of anarchy, 
which was that of his passions^ not of his intellect “The true 
friend of liberty,” he exclaimed, “never obeys decrees which 
wound it, frofn wliatevcr authority they may proceed.” This 
was the first phrase of defiance any one had ventured to use 
towards the legislature in the hour of its unquestioned ascen¬ 
dancy over all other authority. On the same day the Assembly 
elected Thouret its president Thouret was odious for modera¬ 
tion of opinions to the ultra-popular party, and a clamour arose 
in that party in the Assembly against his nomination. Their 
protests against it .were repeated in Paris; motions were made in 
the Palais Royal; threats were uttered of sending 15,000 men 
to Versailles; and Thouret was weak enough to resign his post 
ill deference to the Palais Royal! These indications took place 
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wliile tlic power of the Constituent Assembly was fvosli and ab¬ 
solute ; and they betrayed the weak side of the power of a j)opu- 
lar assembly v. Inch stood singly, and had no co-ordinate power to 
lean upon against excessive pressure from without. This might 
be its misfortune, or its fault, or somewhat, as we think, of both. 

It was its fate, at all events; a fate involved in the position ii\ 
wdiicli it had placed itself. After the total destruction of the 
prestige of the royal power, and still more after the transference 
of the Assembly, along with the court, to Paris, in consequence 
of the raob-ir.arch to Versailles in October, 1789, the delibera¬ 
tions of that body cannot l>e said to have been conducted with 
freedom. Tlie auditors in their own galleries, the deliberative 
assemblies of the sections, and the clubs, began to exercise a sys¬ 
tematic and fatal dictatorship. We have heard a Frenchman 
remark, that his countrymen metient injinirneut (Tordre dans le 
desordre. '^Diis order of disorder is the leading character of the 
years before us. Its most marked feature was the thorough an<l 
complete manner In which the nominal and legal Te})resc*ntutive 
powers were overflowed by the direct power of the democratically 
organised inasses. This recurs with increased distinctness and 
aggravated violence at each successive epoch. French writers 
may consider their national honour concerned in talking grandly 
of tl»c philosophy of the Constituent, the eloquence of the Legis¬ 
lative, and the energy of the Convention; but it is incontest¬ 
able tliat tlie Constituent, the Legislative, gnd the Convention 
successively (with more and more mar*ked subjection as the He- ^ 
volution advanced in its course) underw^ent the yoke of the 
more direct organs of popular will. ^ 

Whether it was the of the majority of the }>eople was 
another question, it will.of the masses immediately 

available to overawe and coerefe the legislature. The will of the 
majority of apeoi)le cannot be formed, o»-cnllected, in a moment. 
Many good people have not much will; many more have not 
much energy in expressing k. Time is wanted^ to coHV(‘y the 
general will to a common centre. In order that tlu' fonnatioii 
and expression of that will shall be waited‘for, and uttendt^l to 
when it comes, a pro-requisite condition is a presiding central 
authority, strong enough to keep the peace and suspend hasty 
measures. In a country where there is much need of reform, 
and still more passion for change (since praclical amendment is 
finite, human conceptions and desires infiniteL where, moreover, 
there are strong temptations in many breasts\o force on events 
out of which adventurers may contrive to cut fume and bread— 
to invoke an absent and conjectural majority is the vainest thing 
possible. In revolution les absens ont toujours torL In revolu- 
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tion, as in war, the majority does not decide the victory, but tlie 
greatest numbers which can be brouglit to bear at once on a 
given point. The old acknowledged central authority—the 
natural and permanent representative of the sober, pacific, unor¬ 
ganized bulk of a people and its habitual opinions—once over¬ 
thrown, all public power must sink till it touches bottom in 
direct democracy—not meaning the power of the whole ])eople, 
but of such masses as can act directly, and, as it were, mechani¬ 
cally, on the nominal government. The democracy of France 
was, necessarily, the mob, clubs, and commune of Paris. 

When class and popular interests (of course we speak of im¬ 
mediate and apparent interests) have once been brouglit into 
that direct and open collision, into which tlie business of all wise 
government is to prevent them being brought, it is not the 
superior force, but unity in the direction offeree, that prevails. 
There was a sort of unity in the will and passions of the populace, 
wdiich was nowhere else. The measures it dictated, however ir¬ 
rational in themselves, or suicidal at lengtli of its own power, 
were capable of being expressed broadly and strongly, and 
swecpingly carried out. The ties of habitual allegiance to the 
old order being once broken, everything was borne down before 
that destructive unity of direction which was taken by the will of 
the active part of the popular masses, and wes }>erforce followinl 
by those who appeared, or attempted, to lead it. There were 
anti-Jacobin forces un Frgincc which could have cruslu'd Jaco- 
'rfbinism, but those forces w'ere divided. The force of Jacobinism 
insisted in its strong, blind, and bloody faith. It was a faitli 
in impossibilities—granted; in freedom by moans of tyraimy— 
in plenty by means of laws which ar^trarily fixed the A^alue of 
provisions in assignats —in a repullTic, by means of liorrors from 
which men fled for refine to a .despotism. No matter: it was 
a faitli while it lasted-fTind thp/e w^as none sufficiently vigorous 
to oppose it. What its works -were, we may review more in 
detail on a future occasion, with tlitf aid of the graver and lighter 
pages of the • Moniteur,’ and the ‘ Histoire Musee.’ I. 
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Aut. X .—A Hand-Book for the Architecture^ Sculpture^ Tenths^ 
and Decorations of Westminster Abbey. With Fifty-six Em¬ 
bellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, fey Felix 
Suiumcrly. George Bell, Fleet street 

little work, which is quite a pattern for Guide Books, 
^ both on account of the fulness of its information and the 
good taste of its embellishments, deserves, for a still better rea¬ 
son, to b(^ favourably known to our readers. 

The luunerouft illustrations of the volume, engraved on wood, 
are entirely the work of women; and the accompanying specimens, 
wliich the publisher has sent us, exhibit the proficiency which 
may be ol)taine<,l after a ))ractice of about three or four years. 
Without taking more credit to our suggestions than they deserve, 
we believe it may fairly be said that all tlie engravers of tliese 
spceiintms became such after the ‘ Westminster Review’ (No. 
LXI) first pointed out the suitableness of wood-engraving as an 
employment for ladies ; and, either directly or indirectly, in con¬ 
sequence of that suggestion. The specimens show what may be 
attained in the period already named, and chiefly for this reason 
are they inserted; they may, however, be pronounced to be 
fair average wood-ciiigravings independently of any otli^r feature. 
In oiu^ respect, indeed, they appear to us to possess a virtue 
which places them considerably above Jhe average: they are not 
tame, smooth-lined, and mechanical performances, exhibiting 
common-place handling of the graver,—the cheapest and least 
artistic sort of work ; but they give, according to the skill 
artists, all—and little cli ^biit —the lines of the original drawings, 
and thus preserve the bcsiaM finest feature of wood-engravinir. 


original design: wood-engravntg in original 

design itself; its very perfection consists in its being notliirigelse. 
The majority of the lines wlifcli are found in most j^odcuts of the 
present <lay are the engraver’s, and not the draughtsman’s lines. 
Our nu*aiiing may bo understood by reference to the upper part 
of the (uigraving numbered 3, and the back part of No. (i, where 
the tint or shade has been produced by linos made according to the 
tiisto of file engraver, Thougli soinetiinos unavoidable, tlioy 
should novi^r predominate. 'Fho engraver's mechanism is not to 
be fouiul in the woodcuts of Albert Durer, or tj^osc after Stotbard. 
The ])ractlce is now carried to a most vicious extent: wood¬ 
engraving surrenders its most valuable and exclusive feature to 
affect a bastard and feeble imitation of copper, wliose lines in 
fineness and tone it can never hope to realize with eflect. The 
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specimens given are but an eighth part of those in the book 
whence they are taken. The drawings of these cuts were made 
by Mr David Cox, junior, but it will be seen that some amateur 
lady-artists—Lady Callcott and Lady Palgrave among them— 
have generously ^'stept forward to promote the success of their 
sister-artists' work. 

The subjects of these specimens are as follow : 

No. ENGRAVED BY 

1. Finial from Henry Vllth's Chapel . . Isabel Thompson 

2. Tomb of Sir Francis Vere, after a design 

ascribed to Michael Angelo . . . Laura Bond 

3. St Paul’s Chapel.Augusta Thompson 

4. Henry Jllrd’s 'J'omb, and Screen of Henry 

Vth’s Chapel.Charlotte Bond 

5. View in Nave .Anne Waterhouse 

G, St Nicholas’s Chapel.Harriett Clarke 

7. Statues on John of Eltham’s Tomb . . Juliet Dudley 

8. Edward the Confessor’s Shrine, &c. . . Cliarlolie Bond 

9. View from St John the Baptist’s Chapel . Isabel Thompson 

Having given specimens of the illustrations, to complete our 
notice of the work we must select one or two quotations from the 
letter-press, that the reader may judge for himself of the antlior's 
style and manner of treating his subject. We take the follow¬ 
ing from Jiis prefatory historical sketch :— 

If we look before the Confessor’s time, we fHiall hardly find any 
history of the Abbey existing, unless legends aiid traditions may be 
admitted to be suc^h.' Facts, fictions, and probabilities raise many 
* knotty points among the learned, which it does not seem my vocation 

It is pleasant to encourage a belief in each and all the 
legenefs of the old West Minster at Thorncy, witliout much scrutiny. 
What shall it profit us to decide whethij^he British King, Lucius, 
in A.D. 184, or King Seberyof th(f^S"Saxons, about A.T). 616, 
first built aschuroh to the h^our (J God and St Peter, on tin* west 
of the < loco terribili,’ on Thoriiey 

Island, * overgrown with thorns and environed with water ?’ Does 
not the vicinity—a bird's-eye view maybe had for sixpence from the 
Duke of York’s column—at this day denote a spot for the generation 
of rushes and thorns ? Is not the ^ West Minster' close to ^ Milhank,’ 
or the bank where a water-mill must have played? Is it not written 
indisputably, in evidence of Parliament, that the whaler in St James’s 
Park is one foot below the level of the high water of the. river ? Why 
not believe that King Lucius’ church was changed into the temple 
of Apollo, and that it did stand on Thorney Island, and was ruined 
by an earthquake ip the time of Antoninus Pius? Sceptics may 
agree with Sir Christopher Wren, who gravely disputes the fact. 
Such belief does not militate against the legend that St Peter subse¬ 
quently consecrated the Minster of the West. John Flcte, a monk, 
relates ‘that in the year 1231 there was a law-suit between the 
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monks of Westminster and the minister of Rothcrhithc, in Surrey, for 
the tithe of the salmon caught in this parish; the plea of the monks 
being that St Peter himself had given them the tithe of salmon 
cauglit in the Thames, at the time he had consecrated their church /’ 
Nothing here can be done to resolve these points^ and having thus 
carried our retrosj>ect into periods over which only the Bociet}'^ of 
Antiquaries lias dominion, let us at once cut short all further historic 
allusions, and proceed on a pilgrimage around the exterior and inte¬ 
rior of the Abbey itself. About three hours are requisite to pursue 
the course of survey laid down in this Hand-book, Three whole 
days, or weeks—even years—perhaps lives—would not suffice to 
exhaust all the sights and associations of the venerable structure, 
Y(’t a three hours’ visit makes an impression indelible j and if you 
ure stirred by such matters at all, it will not bo the only visit you 
will make. Commence your survey about noon-tide, and you will 
be in tiiiie to attend the afternoon service, which begins at three and 
ends before four o’clock. Oii no account miss the service, which is 
the happiest termination possible to your visit. An incidental good 
in your attendance is, that your presence helps to sustain the per- 
forniance.-; of the choir, now excellent, but which are threatened, in 
these times of church changes, with deterioration,—some sgy with 
extinction,” 

Tlio public have reason to be grateful for the exertions of the 
society formed for throwing open tlie* public monunKyits, that 
th(^ charges for adifiission have been greatly reduced : we trust 
the time will come when the impolicy and bad taste will be felt 
of allowing any charge, however small,*to be'iNcacted for admis¬ 
sion to this great national edifice. A sum of threepence now 
admits to the nave and north transept, and a further sun\ e'' 
threepence to the southern ambulatory and the chapel. 

At J^)ets’ Corner the are free to enter at all times, anti 

the author quotes with admira^jon a'passage from the ‘ Britisl* 
and Foreign Review,’ of the l-itilings :;Khich a first'entrance to 
the Abbey at this spot are calculated to awake.*-, »- 

‘ And do not this protcrnataral loftiness and lengt^iness, this infi¬ 
nitude of lines drawn up into one, these pinnacles and spires, all point¬ 
ing heavenward, signify and body forth some strange overpowering 
feeling which existed in the hearts and minds of those who made 
them ? Through a low door, scarce higher than our huinau six-foot 
stature, we find entrance into an enormous hollow cross, remote from 
the common light of day ; within which, all things seem to have a dif¬ 
ferent kind of existence from our ordinary world, and to be actuated 
by an attraction opposite to the common, everythirjg flowing upwards, 
and the slightest forms hearing up the whole, while over multitudes 
of parts, innumerable as all the hosts of angels in heaven, one solemn 
monotony presides. What, then, is the effect of the whole ? This: 
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that our little selves are annihilated in the immensity of awe and 
reverence ; and we learn— 

* Adorar’ debitameiite Dio.' 

Coleridge, too, so/ne years before 1838, had said, in a lecture deli¬ 
vered at Bristol,—‘On entering a cathedral, I am filled with devo¬ 
tion and awe; I am lost to the actualities that surround me, and my 
whole being expands into the infinite: earth and air, nature and art, 
all swell up into eternity; and the only sensible impression left is, 
that I am nothing/ Though you enter Poets* Corner daily, its 
mystic grandeur seems always to grow. At all points, tlie endless 
})erspective lines load into mysterious gloom where the eye cannot 
trace their termination, and imagination pictures what is beyond. 
Perhaps in no Gothic building is this characteristic better illustrated 
llia/i at, this corner of the Abbey. The much-praised view in the 
nave, w’ith its reiteration of arches and columns, is certainly impos¬ 
ing. But we see the end of it, and it wants that symbolical mysti¬ 
cism and infinitude which prevail at Poets’ Corner.” 


We need not take our leave of the work with Mdshes for its 
success, for that, we learn, has already been placed lieyond 
doubt; but we trust the encouragement the author lias received 
will induce him to turn his attention to the preparation of similar 
hand-books of other pubHc edifices, where the want of somelliing 
better than the present blind guides” has long been sensibly 
felt D. 
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Our readers need not be told that this is a su^ect which we have always held to he of 
pre-eminent importanccy and will require no apology from us for calling their tspecial 
attention to an omission in Ike Poor Law Amendment Billt now before the Tlouse, 
most seriously affecting the interests of popular instruction. 

It will be remembered that in the hill of last sessiont a clause was introduced (and 
at the suggestion of Sir Bobert Peel himself that the new district schools for worh^ 
house children, tube established under the joint superintendence of tlw Poor haw Com- 
mission and the Committee of Council for Edncalion^ should he open, when there was 
sufficient accommodation, to the children of the out-door poor, as day scholars. 

THIS CLAUSE, THROUGH THE INTERFERENCE OF CERTAIN OF 
THE BISHOPS. HAS-BEEN STRUCK OUT OF THE BILL; an evulence of 
weakness and vacillation on the part of the present government we had not anticipated, 
and one which we deeply lament. It is abandoning the whole question of National 
Education, on the only principle upon which it can^ reach ^Jh^lass rnost rcqiiirhiy a 
better moral and industrial training,—that the instruction shall not be exclusively under 
Clerical or sectarian direction. It is abandoning popular instruction in every form, for 
those who would say to Homan Catholic parents, your child shall not even be iitught 
its alphabet until you have apoaS^tised from your religious creed, are not in earnest 
about the improvement of either mind*if^eart, ought not to be trusted with the 
diffusion of that meagre allowance of knowledge which they profess to he unlling to dole 
out in mis-nnmed National Schools. The reports of the. Poor Law Commis¬ 
sioners state that the average number of children found every year by the ptdice in the 
streets of Manchester is 2,700 ; and tha^ juvenile delinquency is chiefy to he traced to 
habits of early vagrancy. Yet the greater part of these children arc now practically 
refused education because they belong to, or remain under the influence of, Irish Roman 
Catholic con7iexions. Lately, at Liverpool, they have been turned out of the town 
schools, where Irish Roman Catholics were at one time received, hut ivhcre now the 
friends of ignorance and the advocates of intolerance are triumphant. IVe see that 
Mr Milner Gibson has given notice of his intention to bring the subject before the 
House. Ilewdlinove the re-insertion of the clause. Our best wishes are for his 
success, and not the least important ground on which he should receive the support of 
every liberal member is, that in no other way can efficient day schools for the poor he 
established and supported. The expense attending them must he thrown upon the 
rates. Voluntary subscriptions and pailiamentary grants will always 6e inadequate 
to the object. 
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Letters from IIofwyl, by a Parent, on the Educational Institutions of 
De Fellenberg ; with an-^pcndix, containing Woodbridge's Sketches of 
Hofwyl. Lon^an and Cfo. 


The name of De Fellenberg is well known in England; but a good account 
of the educational instituuons at Hofwyl has long been a desideratum in 
this country. The'latcst particulars respecting Hofwyl appeared in a little 
work attributed to Lady Byron, entitled * What De Fellenberg has done 
for Education.' It contained a general sketch of the career of De Fellen¬ 
berg, and of the principles which it has been his object to illustrate in 
practical operation throughout a long life, but was by no means a com¬ 
plete exposition of the subject. The present work contains all the infor¬ 
mation relating to it the public required, and could not perhaps huye 
appeared at a better moment. 

The great feature of De Fcllenberg's institutions is the combination of 
intellectual labour with light agricultural employment; and we recom¬ 
mend the work to the attention of every one likely to be connected with 
the new distinct schools of industry, and generally to every friend to the 
improvement and extension of education. It is full of sound principles of 
instruction, useful practical hints for forming the character of a pupil, and 
strengthening his mind^ and body, which ought to be familiar to all en¬ 
trusted with the care and guardianship of youth. 

The letters in the Appendix, from the Rev. C. Woodbridge, first appeared 
in the American ^ Annals of Education they have since been revised by 
De Fellenberg himself, and may therefore be regarded as a correct state¬ 
ment of his principles and a faithful report of the state of the Hofwyl In¬ 
stitution at the time it was WTitten, though perhaps with too decided a 
leaning to the favourable side of the picture. Wp should still desire to 
sec a mu^c critical account of De Fellenberg’s insti.tutions bv an impartial 
practical educationist. The most useful history that could be written 
would be the histoiw of the mistakes of philanthropists,—mistakes which, 
unhappily, tlmy aivl their friends are alike anxious to conceal from the 
worla. Errors there have been, however, at Hofwyl, as at other places of 
education; and one was the close connexion at first established between 


Ihe'Wgher schools and the lower. It was not in practice found convenient 
to carry on together one system of training ff«r the children of the peasan¬ 
try, and another system of training for of the rich. The school for 
the children of the poor is thefefore now removed to a distance ; but the 
higher school is no longer in that palmy state when it numbered seven 
German princes among its pupils,—chiefiy, it is understood, through a 
deficiency of masters capable of carrying forward the intellectual acquire¬ 
ments of the pupils in tne several brapehes of study,—a deficiency which 
did not at one time exist. The real,’’ or middle school, still fiourishes, 
aud there we would send, without hesitation, every boy of from eleven to 
fourteen jpeara of age whom De Fellenberg would be willing to receive. 
The physical and moral training of Hofwyl cannot be too hi^ily praised : 
De Fellenberg himself is a man to remind one of the patriarchal age, 
whom it is impassible not to love and reverence. His daughters, who 
superintend the domestic economy of the establishment, are amiable and 
accomplished women and excellent linguists ; one of them perfectly mis¬ 
tress of Englhh, and the place itself is delightfully and healthfully sit¬ 
uated. A ^casant drive of nine miles from Berne brings the traveller to 
Hofwyl; aud when there he may command a view of the Bernese Alps, 
the Jura, and other mountains, scarcely to be surpassed in any part of 
Switzerland. 
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What to Tbach and How to Teach It; so that the Child may become 
A Wise and Good Man. By H* Mayhew. Part I. The Cultivation of 
the Intellect. 8vo. London: W. Smith. 1842, Pp. 44, 

The title of this book would lead to the supposition that it is a work on 
practical tuition, or a series of model lessons, whereas it relates almost en¬ 
tirely to the theory or general principles of educatiop, based on Dr T, 
Brown’s ‘ System of Mental Philosophy,’ Although metaphysical, it is not 
dull, but written with spirit and constant reference to existing institutions. 
The common practice and notions on education are, however, occasionally 
analysed, and their errors successfully exposed. 

It is frequently found that in speaking of education people make a dis¬ 
tinction, if not in words, in practice, between intellectual and moral educa* 
tion, as if they could separate them, or as if the mere cultivation of the in¬ 
tellect deserved the name of education. Moral development is education as 
intellectual development is teaching," says Jean Paul, and till parents and 
friends can be persuaded to view them as parts of the same whole, ell that 
is said and written on the subject will avail but little. 

The child’s education does not begin with lisping the alphabet; it has 
begun long before; his first educators have been his nurses; when he 
leaves their hands, the first stage is already passed; and deeply important 
is it to his future welfare how it has been passed, as all the strongest and 
most abiding tendencies of character are acquired between the ages of two 
and seven. 

Most teachers know to their cost what it is to have a spoiled child nut 
into their hands. It is hard to say which is most to be pitied, the teacner 
who is required to undergo the Egyptian toil of bringing forth the fruits of 
labour, patience, and perseverance, w here these qualities are not,or the child 
who is expected to submit to restraint without having been taught its use. 
With the daily, hourly opportunities possessed by the home educators, this 
branch of education, which must precede all otners,,is of comparatively 
easy practice. ^ ^ 

The mere ending, still beginning, task is scarcely to be accomplished by any 
means short of a mother's patience and a mother's love. Every one is aware that 
the noblest of all sciences, the science of morals, is left pretty much to chance, for 
it cannot be maintained that a catechism learned by rote, and a few vague maxims 
of morality, conveyed in the leitjt engaging form, is moral instruction. Of the 
two it would be better and safer td leaiEg the intellectual than the moral instruetion 
of the young mind to chance. Curiosity, the love of employment, of excitement, 
would, in most cases, lead to the acquisition of some kind of knowledge : at any 
rate there is no counter principle at work ; one has any desire for ignorance per 
se. But all have a desire to gratify their own tastes and inclinations, if nut at the 
cost, at least in utter disregard of another’s, till they have learned the use and beauty 
of forbearance, till the animal has learifed to give way to the murel'man.'’ 

Mr Mayhew’s views are so sound on this point, that it is a pity to find 
them in company with others not very tenable in theory, and utterly impos¬ 
sible in practice. Well imd truly he says, in his chapter on the use of the 
intellect. 

Surely the sole test for the utility of a thing is the happiness that it is directly, 
or indirectly, capable of afibrding. A thing is of use only in proportion as it is 
adapted to become an instrument of good. Consequently it must, 1 think, be evU 
dent to all that the intellectual principle, or that which teaches us the relations of 
things or events, and so enables us to perceive the means of attaining any. particular 
end, can be useful to the possessor and society at large only acooraing aa it ia 
made the servant of the moral propensity. And hence it follows, that if thll pro** 
penalty be not properly developed, and strengthened previous to the ■cultivation of 
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the in ;tbe belnjj; tp be eduoated. and so brought to be the constant 

guide and pilot a« it were of his intellect, the principle which, if rightly directed, 
may become the greatest of ell created things-*the prescient reason that distin¬ 
guishes man from the brute, and allies him to the God, muk almost inevitably be 
ooavei:ted iuto the attribute of the demon; as the sword which, in the hand of the 
patrurt, is ;the arm only of defence, nay, U the very emblem of justice itself, becomes, 
vben wielaed by the, robber and the invader, the instrument of plunder and de- 
struction. We should remember that the intellect simply executes; it is either 
the selfish or moral propensity that designs; the intellectual principle enables us 
to perceive the means of attaining any particular object; It is the moral principle 
that leads us originally to desire that object. These are the springs^ the former is 
merely tba instrument, of all human actlom They arc masters, whereas the intel¬ 
lect is but the servant of the will; and hence it is evident that, in proportion as the 
one or the other of these two predomiuant principles, as either the selfish or moral 
disposition is educed in man, and thus made the chief director and stimulus of the 
intellectual power within him, so will the cultivation of that power bo the source of 
liappincss or misery to himself and others.** 

Ad a matter of course, the author is vehemently opposed to the system 
of rewards and punishments as practised in our schools; to the former, as 
tending to induce a belief that there is a greater prize than the acejuisition of 
knowledge itself; and to the latter, because it is injurious ahke to the 
moral and intellectual nature; plucking out the natural and instinctive love 
of knowledge that God has planted in his heart, and making fear a principle 
of action, and thus breeding habits of cunning and falsehood in the child 
that can scarcely fail to grow with the growth, and strengthen with the 
strength, of man. With respect to the latter, to the use of the birch as an 
instrument of e4ucation, the folly and barbarity of the practice are so gene¬ 
rally admitted, tliat it has, we believe, been pretty generally given up in 
most schools except the highest and the lowest; in the latter, from sheer 
ignorance of its evil tendency; in the former, froAH an asinine pride that 
will not allow them to confess that they can haye made a mistake. 

With respect to |^3 syste^n of rewards, we a^ee with Mr Mayhew as to 
its inefficiency as a stimulus to improvement; but it is uncandid to state 
that the medal or book bestowed as a prize, is intended to be looked on as 
the chief thing gained by the su^ssful diligence of which it is die outward 
testimony. All such extrinsic signs of merit are typical, and as such must 
be understood by the dullest. It might as v^ll be said that the yard and 
half of blue ribbon is the thing este#ftied when patricians rejoice in the 
Garter. 

Neither can it be disputed that jt is the duty of a teacher to excite the 
pupil’s attention by exating an interest in the subject; but when the author 
goes on to say that if the teacher fail, the fault rests with him, and he ought 
to be made to*ouflfer for undertaking ter do that of which he shows himself 
ignorant,—Mr Mayhew must be assuming tliat the mind of the pupil is a 
perfect tabula; whereas in most cases the bent of the character is already 
determined, and the choice of means for its development is no longer at his 
option,-—he can no longer do what he will, he must do what he can. One 
of the greatest difficulties that a teacher has to encounter is the want of con¬ 
scientiousness in the youthful mind. Generally speaking, the whole course 
of pr^ious training has led the child to the condusion that the neglect or 
evasion of his school duties thrcAtei^B no higher penalty than the non- 
acquireipent of some particular branch of knowledge,—a penalty he cannot 
be expected to ^eaa very greAtly: the ruinous effect on the character, of 
wilful nwlect of any known duty, has yet perhaps to be felt by those who 
should lift up the teaming voice. To say t^t the defect of attention in the 
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pupil is wholly and solely the fault of the teacb^ is to be unjust to one 
to mislaad the other. 

The truth is, that as tutors are n^er the first teachers,, neither can they 
ever be successful ones until they become co-labourers with the pareuts in¬ 
stead of being—as they are in most casca—incfflcient sobe^t^tes, if not 
antagonists. To be radical, the reform of the school-rooni pe pre^ 
ceded by that of the nursery, * 

Mr Mayhew is a strenuous advocate for adhering to the ffystajaii of 
in education; that is, teaching by the instrumentality of thills, gnd hot 
by words only. The study of natural philosophy he would pi^e at <hf 
beginning rather than at the end of an educational course. 

" Wc should instruct a child in such matters only as admit of being actually 
demonstrated by sensible things, and defer until such time as the volatility peculiar 
to its tender age has subsided into the more contemplative habits of mature yeaf** aU 
instruction upon subjects oF an abstract and consequently of an abstruse dharaetar} 
for abstraction being simply the intent contemplation of some one quality Ctlr pro^ 
perty apart from the thing to which it belongs, it follows that the study of abstract 
subjects must require an intensity of attention, to which children, from the very 
form of their constitution, cannot be adequate. We should, however, not only i«k 
struct a child in such matters as admit of being demonstrated by actual experiment 
with sensible things, but we should do it in such a manner as to bring the matter 
to be taught before its mind in a novel and striking light, and, by the frequddt 
changes of the subject of instruction, avoid that duration of attention to samo 
object, which, from the restlessness peculiar to early life, cannot but be diffieuU and 
irksome to the young. We should also allow the child to repeat the exparimonta 
illustrative of the subjects taught whenever they are unaccompanied with dfitlijltir, 
and so, by affording it some active employment, accommodate 9uraelv^,,to!M^« 
busy disposition or muscular irritability in children which natuillly gives Uaani a 
disinclination for all sedentary pursuits. By these means, the studies of the young 
would be made to yield th^ the same excitement, interest, and occupation $• thou 
games; for it is evident; if we adopt our mode of teaching to that love of novcHy, 
variety, and action which are the necessary consequences of the temperament 
appertaining to youth, there must be the same iaduf^roent fo^a child to learn that 
it now has (o play.’* 

In pursuance of these views, the soundness of which are indisputable, he 
recommends the constant excitement of the feelings of surprise and wonder 
as powerful instruments in education. He says we have only to lead the 
pupil to expect a particular result—ril^esult conformable to his limited expe¬ 
rience—and then to disappoint bis expectations by showing him some other 
result which is at variance with that experience, to produce in him a feeling 
of astonishment, and to set him speculatinfedn his own rude manner as to the 
cause of the result which astonished him. We should rather expect him to 
give up speculating altogether; occasional disappointment ipay whet curi¬ 
osity, which is the object MrMayhew proposes, but constant disappoint¬ 
ment will infallibly deaden it,™ Knowledge, and not the paltry exdtement 
of a coi\juring trick, is the thing sought. The aim should be rather by the 
explanation of certain natural laws and relations to expect the result, seeing 
that the thing taught, however desirable in itself, is yet a secondary object 
to the exercise and strengthening of the reasoning faculties by the process 
of teaching. The constant recourse to the ** wonder" of the pupil ia opeiii 
moreover, to the objection of being applicable only to one or two br^ni^b^ 
of education, and of weakening the power of attention to others whiEii^ l^' |s 
not available, by the reaction mevitaole in the use of stimhlb whether 
cal or moral. 

In the warmth of his denunciadon of what he caUs the 
practised in schools, the author falls into the opposite extreme. Beciramiii 
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them thfl memoi^ is almost exclusivc^jr appealed to, be appears inclined to 
s^jeej; idd ithoii^ether, forgetibi of his own definition ox education as the 
edheing or bringing out of all moral and mental powers. 

quesdon may be held yet open to consideration, whether children 
should DO taught absolutely nothing nut what their minds can grasp at once? 
Nbthmg ahoiifd certainly be taught that they are wholly incapable of com- 
preWn&g; but a*hint may sometimes be given, and the mind left to work 
upon it, not only without injury, but with positive advantage. The point 
amed at^may not be obtained at the first fiight, but the exertion strengthens 
the pibion for further trial. 

'4lie opinion seems to be entertained by some persons, that because a 
careful selection of the things to be taught, and a good method of teaching, 
do very much abridge labour, that a very good method would spare it alto¬ 
gether, and ejffect a kind of mental transfusion, by aid of which the child 
should find itself one day possessed of all the mental accomplishments 
required without effort and almost without consciousness. He would be 
litUc the gainer if this were possible. If the tnie end of education be not 
the acquirement of a certain amount of art or science, but the bringing out 
of all 4ie faculties, then the mental exertion by which knowledge is acquired 
is not only a means but an end. 

One of tbe freaks of fancy in which Mr Mayhew indulges is a violent 
objection to the arts of reading and writing as instruments of early educa¬ 
tion: according to him they are not only for a long time useless, but posi¬ 
tively injurioua. Everything, he says, that can be communicated by literary 
means can be as well, rF not more forcibly, conveyed viva voce, if the tutor 
be proximate or in close connexion with the pupil, “ and that in consequence, 
it is absurdly i#e to have recourse to a means of education like reading and 
writing^ which is of use only in precisely opposite circumstances;” a position 
in these days of family libraries and mechanics’ institutes about as reason¬ 
able and about as tenable as Rousseau’s, that a child should never be spoken 
to on religious subjects till he was fifteen,—in a country full of priests and 
churches. In a trerfttse that professes to instruct not alone “ what to teach,” 
but ‘‘how to teach it,” some consideration should also liave been paid to tlie 
enormous weight of labour that would thus be thrown upon the teachers, 
who, after all, are Jaut mortals. That they should be devoted to their youth- 
ftil charges may be expected,—that they .sho;^d be sacrificed to them cannot 
reasonably be required. 

How are languages to be tahght orally ? How is the future to be read in 
the past in the page of history “ by word of mouth T —“ Dont teach them 
at all,” &ays Mr Mayhew, ‘*orth<Jgraphy or any other branch of grammar, 
till tbe voIatUity natural to tbe childish temperament shall have subsided 
into tbe sod%te and contemplative haljiits of mature years.” But without 
stopping to diSput^the expediency of not ftwbioning your tool till you want 
to use it, how many years would this process of intellectunlisation,” to use 
his own phraseology, demand? Certainly more than double the number 
that can oe spared in a country where tbe great majority who mean to eat 
must early learn tb work. 

It is also a novel doctrine, that langua^ are merely the “ ornaments of 
education.” In the Uberal professions a knowledge of "the dead languages is 
useful,if not necessaiw; to all who desire to cultivate an enlarged sympathy 
with tqe imtse. of imnikind, and for many who are engaged in active life, it is 
needless to ^ulat^ upon the advantage of an acquaintance with the living ‘ 
tongues. 

Mr Mfryhew oddly enough remarks, “ is of use solely as a 
means of comcfiumcating thought,” And is not that (even if it were all) a 








tolerably important function ? Food ia of uae soldy aa a means of Nstiltt 
hunger, and that has been hdd since the creation of the woiM a nvefi 
motive for eating, 

I n another edition we would suggest that the lOngeraad tnovs abstraaechap'* 
tcrs might be abridged with advantage, and iJhistratedwitha humber 

of practical examples. We tan, however, safely imominend Rework to the 
attention of persons engaged in rational Whdoanndt&Uio d^ve 

advantage from it; wl& those Who desire ptsmty for their money idE not 
quarrel with an author who provides them for e shiSing with hmttee imit 
would dll an octavo volume. The second part of this work (Wfafoh ia dtolW 
to appear) will be on the cultivation of morality^ The third p«rt wiU hedate 
to the cultivation of prudence. • F* 


Model Lessons fou Infant School TEAcnEfts and Nuasaat OevaaKSsifeS. 
Second Part. Containing Lessons on the Natural History of the BWe, 
oil Plants, on Form, &c. By Author of < Lessons on Otgeets/ 
18mo. Loudon: Seeley. 1842. Pp. 227. 

Fortv pages of this work are devoted to Lessons on Plants; the latter half 
consists of a series of Lessons on Form. Both portions ai^ more elemen¬ 
tary, and better prepared for the puroosee of early instmctioni than any ex¬ 
isting works on these subjects in the language. The remainder c^tha Wok 
consists of religious and miscellaneous exercises. We think that the Se¬ 
quent and awkward endeavour to thrust religion into the miseelleneoua 
exercises, and the lessons on plants, is calculated to defeat the author's 
object, and is a blemish in a work otherwise of great merit. 

PuiLOsoPHY IN Sport made Science in Earnest. Being an attemp^to IQua<- 
trate the First rrinci|»les of Natural Philosophy by the aid of Popular 
Toys and Sports. Fifth Edition. 12mo. Lonaon: Murray. 1842. 

The object of this well-known work is to ei^lain mitural philosophy by 
means of the various toys and diversions of childhood and youth. To give 
more interest and connexion to the subject, the science is set in the ftwme* 
work of a story, among the incidents of which the various scientific points 
are introduced. Much skilKand originality were required to perform this 
task w cll; and the author has been successful to a degree that renders his 
work unequalled, excepting by Miss £dgew*orth*s * Han^ and Lucy,* next 
to which we are disposed to rank it. Like that work, it assumes that fhd 
young pupil has acquired the simplest elements of natural philosophy, and 
it proceeds to illustrate these, from the sports and incidenfe of yout^ in g 
t cry original and happy manner, ^uch illustrations are theraore desirable, 
as the common elementary works on physics are scanty in their examples, 
and rarely give many that ar^erfectly familiar to the youthful mind; henco 
several of the most useful and entertaining branches of knowledge are ren¬ 
dered uninteresting, if not positively forbidding. 

It is an old discovery, ^at there is m road to learning; but it is 

not yet generally recognised that no one vtiKi to learning is the nest for all 
persons, ^e man of science requires a different book from the artfoan, 
and the child (as out author has snown) must be instiueteddi^iwatij^^Vmti 
either. So long as all geometry excepting EucUd's was coniidef^ ahenbit 
a sin, that sim^e and universaf branch of knowledge Waa jiimiCMltime 
to the working man as if Euclid had remained in the original 
we still want some daring innovator to lower down the iwmmtM ftffond 
the benches of our common schools, where they may take {heir pkoe beidde 
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their sister elements of number, and pave the way for the elementary expo 
sition of all branches of natural philosophy, G. 


Publicaiions of the Ileligious Tract Society, 

Txme was when the publications of this society consisted of melancholy 
looking little pamphlets, printed on unusually bad paper, often sold by 
beggars as a substitute for matches, or given among the poor by staid 
gentlewomen, or distributed by their more occupied husbands from the 
windows of the stage coach. AVith some exceptions, the matter was akin 
to the appearance ; and, therefore, comparatively little of the effect 
anticipato(l by their promoters could have been produced by these widely 
dispersed tracts. AVe are not aware that any blame attaches to the 
society on this account. If they have failed in creating popular addresses 
to the uuiiistructcd on the highest moral and spiritual subjects, they have 
failed in cominou with almost all who have made the attempt. 

Two new classes of publications have more recently engaged the 
attention of this society. First, reprints of the smaller works of 
eminent divines and religious writers ; second, works of instruction in 
natural history, natural 2 >hilosopliy, history, and antiquities ; a religious 
turn being given, as far as jiossilde, to these subjects, and the engraver’s 
aid called in unsparingly on all jiroper occasions. 

This last class of publications gives satisfactory evidence of the increas- 
ing good sense and liberality of this infiuentiul body, which no longer 
exhibits the spirit of the Moslem warrior, who destroyed the Alexandrian 
library because it contained other works than the Koran. 


Dr O’Grkgoky’s Letters on the Evihknces ov CiiinsTiANtTV, 12mo. 
‘ 2s. Od. Dunyan’s Holy- AVar. 12mo. 1\ 346. 


As specimens of the society*s reprints, these editions are very creditable. 
1'hc former is an abridgment of a well-known work, into one neat pocket 
volume ; the latter a wcH printed and beautifully illustrated edition of 
Banyan’s celebrated work. The extensive catalogue of the society 
contains many of the best works of Baxter, Bunyan, Burdcr, Chilling- 
worth, Doddridge, Flavel, Hall, Henry, Krummacher, Mason, Owen, 
&c. &c. A' 


Heat; its Sources, Influence?, and Results. Sq. 16mo. Pp.196, 
Light ; its Properties and Effects. Sq. 16mo. Pp. 192, 
Plants. Sq^. IGmo. Pp. ICO. 

Shells, and their Inmates. Sq/*16mo. Pp. 214. 

Insects, the History of. Sq. IGmo. Pp. 192. 

British Birds. Sq. lOmo. 

British (iuADRUPEDS. Sq. IGmo. 


To speak first of the form—every means is taken to make it agreeable, 
the above-named books being beautifully printed, handsomely bound in 
cloth and gilt, and embellished with numerous wood engravings, generally 
of a high character, A few of the most interesting subjects have been 
extracted from these works, and printed separately at a cheap rate ; as 
the * Ant,’ the ^Spider,’ the ‘Leaf,’ the ‘Flower,’ ‘ Grasses/&c. &c. 

J’he works on light and heat endeavour to unite scientific explanation 
with illustrations drived from the more important operations of nature. 
Those on plants, shells, and insects, do not fell into the error, so common 
in elementary books, of attempting to compress a science into a pamphlet. 
They select a few striking ana important points, which they illustrate in 
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detail. Those five works are not treated in a manner suitable for youn|r 
children, being probably not intended fur the earliest instruction*; and 
although wo conceive a little more familiarity of expression to bo doidrable, 
we must also admit that wc colihl point to few works which exctd them 
in clearness. 

We must, however, remark that scraps of religion arc often introduced 
very awkwardly—in a way, indeed, little calculatei^ to promote piety 
among juvenile readers, some of whom would be thereby deterred from 
reading the works, and many others would assuredly skip tlioso passages 
wliich break the connexion of the work. The society would j)robably 
say, We only accept science and art as the handmaids of religion.” Of 
this wo do not complain ; but we do doubt the possibility of exalting 
religion by dressing her up in the old clothes of Iut attendants. We 
have seen a pious arithmetic, and more than one religious lOuglish gram¬ 
mar, and certain wo arc that no high frame of mind <!an be promoted by 
such ill-judged attempts. When religious reflections cun be introduced 
appropriately, as they are occasionally in these works, the ellect is 
striking; but let them not be affixed to every monkey’s tail, or entwiucti 
in the mechanism of long division and the rule of three. Wo trust that 
these romurks will be received in the spirit with which they are maths as 
we are far from supposing that the best intentions have not uctuateil the 
foocioty; iiltliougli we fear that an effect, the contrary to their wishes, Avill 
sometimes be produced. 

'i’he works on llritish Birds and British (Quadrupeds give a short 
explanation of each animal, with a variety of amusing and original 
anecdotes. They are exceedingly well executed, and would give pltuiauro 
to persons of every age. 

CQuadhupkos, or Outlines of a Popular History of tho Class IM^imtualia, 

with a particular ifotice of those mentioned in Scripture. IllustraUid 

by upwards of BO engravings. 8vo. I'p. 124, 4s, 

1'his treatise is as scientific as a popular work couli be made. In every 
rt'Spect, it is one of the most able and interesting publioatioiis of the society. 
It gives u full account of each animal, notices any remarkable peculiari(y 
of anatomy, and gives excellent wood engravings of the animals, ami 
occasionally of their skelsQons, skulls, Being printed in double 

columns, with a small, but clear type, it contains a great deal of mutter ; 
and, iiKloj)endeut of its other merits, is* one of the choa]>ost books wo 
know. 

Tufi TRA-VKr.f.Ea, or a Description of Various Wonders of Nature and Art. 

18mo. Pp. 188. 

An account, supposed to be giveif by a traveller to some young friends, of 
the most remarkable mountains, precipices, caverns, earthquakes, deserts, 
rivers, cataracts, whirlpools, &c., and also of the moat useful and interest¬ 
ing inventions. It is one of the numerous works suggesto*! by Peter 
l^arley’s publications, and is respectably executed, has a variety of 
tolerablo woodcuts, and is very cheap, , 

Aunt Uiton, and her Nephews and Nieces. ]8mo. I*p. 108. 

Aunt Upton is a mawkish Peter Parley in petticoats, or a Mrs Peter 
Parley spiritualized. Her conversations are about the sun, moon, stars, 
earth, sea, clouds, winds, rain, &c,, which are diluted with so lar^e a 
portion of pious reflections as to leave little space for the ostenmblo 
subjects, Avliile the modicum of science given is not treated with siiffi- 
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cient familiarity for young children. The numerous woodcuts arc 
beautifully executed. 

The PutLosopuY OF CoMsioN Things. 18mo. Pp, 104. 

Tins tract gives a clear and able description of building niatcriulH, and 
iron, glass, coal, and the candle. It is one of the best publications of the 
society ; and bas few equals among our elementary works on science for 
children above the age of 10 or 12. Wo liopo the author may be induced 
to write several more treatises on the philosophy of common things. 

The GiriAs Week Dav Book. ]2mo, Pp. 230. 

This uwk professes to give the conversations of an elderly lady M'ith 
some ^jirls, and her subBe<iuent addresses to them, relating to the events of 
her clnldhood and school-girl experience, with the illustrations and reflec¬ 
tions those fvents are calculated to excite. It displays throughout a truth¬ 
fulness, and a tone of cheerful thought and affectionate earnestness, which 
must make due impression on the juvenile reader, and give no mean 
opinion of the attainments and character of its author. We fear, however, 
that it will be less read by young persons than it deserves, on account of 
the introduction of religious admonitions to so great an extent as frequently 
to overlay the other matter, e])cciully in the earlier j)agcs. 

Tiu5 Boy's Week Day Book. ]2mo, Pp. 232. . 

Tins book w^ould fain be twin brother to the last, but it is clearly of very 
different parentage. It is a strange jumble of religious texts and ad¬ 
monitions with ill-told anecdotes and half-told facts on all conceivable 
subjects, displaying tlirougbout a vulgarity of mind singularly at variance 
with the female work. 

Eastehn. Arts axd Antiqi itjes, mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures, 
with numerous illustrations. Sq. IGinol Pp. 302. 

This work illustrates, in an interesting and familiar manner, a gx'cat 
variety of subjects xjientionod in the Bible. Tbo works of numerous 
commentators and travellers have been laid under contribution to perfect 
it, and it contains many well-executed >vood engravings, G. 

A Grammatical Chart, or a Key to Enomsh' Grammar. By Walter Wil¬ 
liam King. Houlston and Stoneman, Paternoster row. 

{ Second iVbtiVc.) 

A BRIEF but complete view of the rudiments of English grammar, intended 
as a first course for children. It consists of a rather ingenious diagram, re¬ 
presenting a general scheme of the science, and of the connexion of its paj4s 
with each other, followed by an explanatory catechism. 

llie author abandons the usual divisions, and makes but seven parts 
of speech instead of the orthodox nine. This he does by classing the 
“ articles '* togetber with the “ demonstrative pronouns ” of the ordinary 
grammars, as adjectives adjectives of distinction,” and the “interjec¬ 
tions ” as adverbs. The rationale of this latter arrangement we do not 
perceive. He defines adverbs to be words added to and qualifying verbs, 
adjectives, and sometimes other adverbsa definition which can hardly be 
made to include under it such exclamations as “Oh, Ah,” “Care has 
been taken,” we a^’e told in the preface, “ to give iliuslrations, chiefly 
selected from the holy Scriptures, of the uses of the differentpnrts of speech.” 
We think this a mistake. The advantage of getting a child to learn thus by 
rote some half dozen more “ texts ” than he might perhaps otherwise do 
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while at school, is dcai'ly purchased by this secular and irreverent use of 
them, and by the habit which is evidently thus taught him of using scrip¬ 
tural forms at a time when all his mental powers are demanded for other 
than religious purposes. 

Another objection to this manner of using the Scriptures might also 
be urged here, were it not of so much less moment than the one we 
have already given. It is that obsolete forms of language should be espe¬ 
cially avoided in the examples given as models to a child by his grammatical 
teacher. The author’s own style, however, “ hath ” (as he delightoth to 
call it) a certain antiquated stiffness of this kind belonging to it, from, which 
we may infer, perhaps, tliat he esteems it as a desirable peculiarity. 

G. N. 


Rational Reading Lessons. By the Author of the * Diversions of Hollycot. ’ 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd; London : Simpkiu and Marshall, 

An excellent selection of reading lessons upon all sorts of subjects likely to 
interest children, arranged in the elliptical manner, and with (in a pocket in 
the cover of the book) a ‘Key/ containing the omitted words. 


Miss Cor7ier*s Histoi^ies for Children. 

Histohy or France. Adapted for Youths, Schools, and Families. By Miss 
Julia Corner. Dean and Monday, Threadneedle street. 

'J’ins is not a mere chronicle of the kings, the most prominent court 
intrigues, and the wars of France, but, combined with as much of these as 
is desirable, the more important history of its people, of their manners and 
habits, and of the progress of their civilization, as far as these arc suscep¬ 
tible of being made int^esting to children. An intelligent schoolmaster, 
who has introduced this work into his school, informs us that his ‘ Readings 
from the History of France * are quite successful in fixing the attention 
of the ho^'s, who have, in a few w'Ceks, acquired*from it^ very good outline 
knowledge of the subject, and that be finds the ‘ Rational Reading Lessons/ 
noticed above, an excellent book to give his pupils to copy from. 
This sure method of acquiring correct orthography, now much used in oui 
best schools, has, in the ordinary manner, the disadvantages of being (ex¬ 
cept witli a few oflhe most intelligent pupils) a merely mechanical exercise; 
but with books printed in the elliptical rabtbod, the child being reipiircd 
while copying (without of course having access to the ‘ Key ’) to supply the 
omitted words, or such others as shall coivplete the sense, it becomes one 
of the best exercises of the higher mental powers, without losing any of its 
efiiciency as a spelling lesson. The children, too, are much interested by 
the variety thus given to an otherwise rather monotonous enfbloymcnt. 

G. 

Tue lIisTOTiY OF Germany and the German Emfire. Adaiitcd for 
youth, scIiooIb, and families. By Miss Julia Corner. Dean and Monday, 
'J'hreadneedle street. 

The HrsToiiy of Poland and Russia. Adapted for youth, schools, and 
families. By Miss Julia Comer. Dean and Munday, Threadneedle 
street. « 

The writer of history for children is required to fulfil several not very 
compatible conditions. The parent and teacher demand from him, Ihat 
he shall not omit to make mention of any important event, name, or date ; 
however meagrely done, they must have the whole outline for their money. 
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But the child itself, who cannot be left entirely out of the question, cares 
absolutely nothing for all this completeness, and requires only that what¬ 
ever is set before him shall appeal effectually to his imaginatioii.^ The 
only history which he will or can lay hold of is that which calls up in him 
a succession of life-like pictures ; for lists of names and dates he has no sort 
of appetite, they arc chaff and bran to him, as are, for the most part also, 
all attempts at philosophizing upon the subject, abstract disquisition, as 
well as systematic accumulation and grouping of lacts, belong!^ but in a 
very small degree to his marvellous-loving and volatile age. Tlmt when 
Athelstane entertained several northern chieftains, the royal company 
drank beer, seated on wooden stools around a fire upon the hearth, the 
smoke going out at a hole in the roof, and that the Saxon king had a large 
sword placed on his knees indicative of his determination to suppress ml 
too turbulent demonstrations of joyousness, and that yet the same .Saxons 
built churches, resembling perhaps the one in which he has sat on the pre¬ 
ceding Sunday,—this haunts his imagination, and becomes a source of 
curiosity, which, once awakened, may in time make him as laborious and 
methodical a student as bis schoolmaster even can desire. 

Ho too, child or man, who has in any degree a feeling of what kind of 
people the Saxons were, and of what part of our common nature predo¬ 
minated in them, even though incapable of citing the names of any two 
of their kings in chronological order, is yet in possession of the very kernel 
of their history, the thing for which their history is to be studied. A 
knowledge of the names and order of succession of all the kings that have 
ruled over a nation, and of the dates of all the remarkable events that have 
happened in its history, is—compared with the power of representing to 
one^s-self the people who lived tnrough these epochs, and did and suflered 
these events, and of the thought and feelings which actuated them—what 
a knowledge of the names of the drugs in an apothecary’s drawers, and of 
the dates of their pre])aration, is, compared with that of their nature and 
effects. -• 

Miss Corner, another of whoso histories wo have already noticed, ap¬ 
pears to possess the requisite sympathy with the childish imagination. 
She selects and compiles with good b'jnse and good feeling, and works up 
the required amount of systematized details with the smallest possible 
interruption to the interest demanded by. the young. G. N. 

The following are by the same author. 

History or Turkey and the Ot, ■toman Empire. 

-- Italy and Switzerland, 

" Holland and Belgium. ' 


Barton and Clark's Publications, 

Blair’s First or Mother’s Catechism. 87th Edition. 

—.—- Secon d. ^ 

-Third -T 

A work that has gone through 87 editions may set the critic at defiance, 

though nothing will stop his carping and cavilling. With so long a vista 
of editions behind us, shall we be permitted to observe that the ** common 
things necessary to be known at an early age,” and unfolded in these tracts, 
might be simplified considerably in subject, arrangement, and language, and 
many of the topics omitted with advantage ? For example, we do not see 
the use of obliging children, at an early age, to learn the dates of the acces- 
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sion of the English kings from the heptarchy, the distances of the planets 
from the sun, or the fact that Jeddo is the capital of Japan, and Lassa of 
Thibet. Neither do we apprehend that little children would be much wiser 
for many questions and answers like the following. 

“ Q. Are t(fe dotniniorut of the Queen of Great Britain very extensive? A. The 
British islands are of inconsiderable extent; but, as the British fleets govern the 
seas, the colonies of England are great and powerful in every part of the world.” 

A little child would not comprehend the meaning of the words dominions^ 
eo’tenswef inconsiderable, or colonies: fleets govern the seas** would need a 
world of explanation; while the discovery of the sequence between this pro¬ 
position and the subsequent one respecting colonies, might possibly prove 
too much for the instructors of even older children. 

The First Catechism of Geography, By the Rev. T. Wilson. 18mo. 
Pp. 80. 9d. 

First Lessons on Natural Philosophy for Children. By the same Author. 
Second Lessons on Natural Philosophy. And 
Third Lessons on Natural Philosophy. 

Admitting that the form of a catechism is the best for instruction (which 
we arc far from doing) these little works are very respectably executed. 
The answers are unusually short and clear, and it would be ditficult to give 
more facts in fewer words. If learning by heart a number of propositions be 
the aim of education, these must be considered excellent school books. Uut 
if knowledge should be put into the form most fitted to develop the fiicultiea 
of children, a very different course must be pursued, and all hope of squeez¬ 
ing a science into a nutshell must bo abandoned. When our instructors are 
instructed they will perceive that no important phenomenon of nature is to 
be understood by me^^ely getting by heart the most abridged statement of 
it in words; and that they must consider the answers in these trocta oa 
texts to be expanded and illustrated before they can be rendered suitable 
for instruction. The ‘ Catechism on Geography’ ia vAy well arranged, and 
gives the most important points with great clearness and brevity. The 
first of the series ou natural philosophy consists chiefly of astronomy and 
physical geography; the second relates to mechanics; and the third 
hydrostatics, hydraulics, aiM pneumatics. The subjects are not treated 
fully or scientifically, but such practical points are taken as are supposed to 
be within the reach of young persons. These tracts form part of a scries 
projected as a sequel to Blair’s ^Mother's Catechisms.’ 

Peter Parley’s Modern Maps and Geographical Tables. Ito. 

An atlas of twelve tolerable scl\pol maps, with introduetpry remarks on 
maps, and tables of population, towns, mountains, rivers, and a large index 
of latitudes and longitudes, A map of central Europe is wanting, and tha 
mountain chains are too slightly marked. Decidedly a cheap work. 

The Book of the United Kingdom. Written by Uncle John.. Illustrated 
by S, Williams, Sq, 16mo. Pp. 475. 

This stout little volume contains Uncle John’s account of his travels in 
the United Kingdom, after the manner of Peter Parley, in which he describes 
the most remarkable olyecis and localities, and gives many historical and 
miscellaneous anecdotes respecting them. Although df no particular merit 
in the execution, it will be found more interesting to young persons than 
the common school geographies of the United Kingdom. The numerous 
well-executed illustrations by Williams add greatly to the value of lhe work. 
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Peter Parley's Wonders of the Earth and Sky. Sq. 16mo. Pp. 345. 

Peter Parley’s style of writing is too well known to require explanation. 
The present work treats—1st. On extinct animals, volcanoes, earthquakes, 
and basaltic rocks. 2nd. On the frozen ocean and tropical sea, with some 
of their inhabitants. 3rd. On the colour of the sky, aurora borealis, meteors, 
aerial reflection and refraction, and some other topics; nil of which are 
illustrated with many wood and lithographic engravings. 

Peter Parley's Wonders of Art, Ancient and Modern. Sq. Iflmo. Pp. 380. 

The subjects noticed in this work are the most remarkable buildings of 
antiquity, including several cdilices of the East and a few celebrated statues, 
But the greater part of the work relates to coal mines, gas manufacture, 
steam vessels, railways and presses, silk, cotton, and wool machinery and 
processes, the manufacture of glass, &c., explained with the degree of fami¬ 
liarity and minuteness likely to interest and instruct young persons. The 
book is full of excellent wood engravings. G, 


Le Tuesor de L'Ecolier Francais. By Louis Philippe R. F. de Porquet. 
Modern French Spelling Book. By the same. 

The Parisian Grammar a l'Usaoes des Commencants. By the same. 

F. Porquet, 11 Tavistock street. 

M. DE Poruuet’s grammar possesses one of the most important merits 
which a^ grammar for English students of French can possess, namely, that 
of very carefully pointing out the dilference in the idiom of the two lan¬ 
guages. 

It cont^s also one or two useful tables of reference ; and the difficulty 
par excellence in French grammar—the difficulty in the correct use of the 
passive participles, is lucidly treated. Much of the work, however, is com¬ 
piled in a very slovenly manner; and the use w^hich the author makes of 
the names of the popular French grammarians, Noel and Chapsal, is not 
warranted by anything contained in his book. These gentlemen tell us 
that the part of their grammar which contains the exercises is la partie 
vroiment neuve de I’ouvrage and of this part no use whatever is made by 
M. de Porq^uet. They, too, do not puzzle tlfe student by talking about 
the declension of nouns in t^e grammar of a language the nouns in 
which are invariable (except for number); whereas M. de Porquet insists 
on translating, not Noel and Chapsal's, but the Latin Grammar, in this part 
of his compilation, and runs his noufls through nominative, genitive, dative, 
accusative, vocative, and ablative, the obstinate substantives remaining 
throughout the^six cases just whatever they happen to be in any one of 
them. 

We will cite a passage or two as specimens of the negligences we have 
complained of:— 

Q..—What do you understand by common substantives 1 

« A.—Thet are words which designate objects and ideas, as stone, ; hat, 
chapeau* 

Q.—Proper names or substantives?—(i.e. wliat do you understand by proper 
names or substantives ?) 

** A—Parts, Londres, Caton, C6sar, Brutus, Napoleon." 

The definitions in Noel and Chapsal are— 

II y a deux series de substantifs; le substantif propre, ou nom propre, qui ne 
convient qu'a unc seule personne ou d une seule chose, comme Alexandre, &c.; 
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ei Ic subsianfcif commun, ou nom commiin, qui eonvient a tous les individus, ou d 
tous les objcts de la memo espece, comme humnis^ 

At p. 22, “ Je lui donne ” is given as an example of the use of a pro¬ 
noun of the second person. At p. 10 we are told that, “ as a general rule, 
not without exception,” substantivesending in a certain manner *^aro often¬ 
times feminine.” The answer to the (question, What dp you understand 
by a passive verb ?” (p, 63) is, It is quite different from an active^verb, in¬ 
asmuch as the action of the former is past, done, or performed,” and the 
first example given is “ Je suis admirfi,” in which the action is evidently 
not past, but present. Noel and Chapsal define the active and passive 
verbs as follows :— 

** Lc verb actif marque une action faite par le sujet et a un regime direct. * * 

Lc verb passif est le contraire du verbe aotif: il marque une action recues, souf- 
ferte par k* sujet ct se forme du verbe actif dont on prend le r%tmo direct pour 
faire le siijct du verbe passif.” 

The subjoined definition of grammar, too, is certainly not the clearest 
that could be written for a ‘^commen^ant 

“ Tiie nutbor ventures to assert, that simplicity and facility, an observance of the 
prescription of popular and vernacular custom, and a strict adhesion to conven¬ 
tional rules, form the spirit and soul of genuine grammar. He has built his un- 
^presuming grammar of the French language upon this sure foundation.'* 

In justice to those who may be induced to use bis grammar, M. de Por- 
quet should correct the defects of which we have given examples, and, in 
justice to his own reputation, should get his English rewritten for him by 
an Englishman. G. N, 


CoNViixisATioNs ON TIIE HisTOEY OF ENGLAND. For the Uso of C]uldren. 

By Mrs«Marcet. ISrao. Longman. 1842. 

Tins work is stated by its accomplished authoress to be the result of 
actual conversations with a little girl during thg perusj^l of Lady Cnloott’s 
‘ Little Arthur’s History of England.’ The observations and questions of 
the child, and the replies and remarks of the mother, are simple and 
natural, and quite within the comprehension of any tolerably instructed 
cliild ; while the events are i^ustrated in that familiar and happy manner 
for whicli Mrs Marcet is so much distinguished. The book is intended to 
be read while some clomentar}'- history of England is perused by the child, 
and Mrs Marcet has selected Lady Calcott’s as the most suitable text 
for her own commentary; but any histo^ of England for young persons 
Would answer the purpose. 

Txie Game OF GiiAMMAR. By Mrs* Marcet. London: Longman. 1842, 

A BOX of counters, and numerous bits of card, with words of the different 
parts of speech printed on them, are the materials for playing tins game. 
The little book describes the game, which is the most rational grammatical 
amusement we have seen, and the most likely to interest children, and 
to assist instruction under other forms, in unfolding the difficult science of 
grammar. 


Ince’s Outlines of General Knowledge, 18mo. London : Grattan. 

- Outlines OF English History. * 

- Outlines of French History. 

The first of these tracts is a treatise on things in jgeneral, but too brief to 
be of much use to children. The historical ‘Outlines* are necessarily ex- 
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ceedixigly brief» and are too mach on the old plan of giving the lirefi of 
kings as the history of a nation. 

Univkasixy Education. ByA. B.A. 8vo. Bidgwa^. 1342. Pp. 83. 

A CAtiic and temperate examination of the edacation given at the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge, ^th suggestions for its improvement. 


' The following educational works have been published by Mr Murray, 
Albemarle street. We regret that we have not space in the present num¬ 
ber to notice them, severally, with others deserving attention in the subjoined 
list 

Conversations on Nature and Art. 

■■■ — — .— ■■■ ■ ' . . Second Series. 


Latinm Grammaticae Rudimenta. 

Greecae Grammaticse Rudimenta. 

. . ' .. ■' ■ ■ Minora. 

History of the Late War, for Children. 

Selections from the Proverbs, in four Languages. 
Garry Owen; or, the Show-Woman. 


The following educational works have been published by Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh, in addition to those formerly noticed.— 

Introductory Atlas of Modem Geography; with an Index. By A. Reid. 

Nouveau Cours de Litt6rature. Par C. P, Buquet. 


A work compiled for French etndente on the principle of an * EnffUeb Reader/ containing 
a large aelection in prose and verse erom the beat author*, on moru. historical, and biogra¬ 
phical solflects. A very nseful work for schools. 

A Grammar of the French Language. By M. Hallard. 

A French, English, and Latin Vocabulary. By T. A. Gibson. 

Elements of Astronomy. By Hugo Reid. 

The New French Manual and Traveller's Companion. By Gabriel Surenne. 


English holiday traTellers about to visit FrancOi with but a slight knowledge of the language, 
eould not do better than put this work in their pooket|i. They would find it practically or 
ttie greatest use, as it relates to all the objects of such excursions. 


Rudiments of English Composition. By Alexander Reid. - 
Diversions of Hollicot; or, the Mother’s Art of Thinking. 


Miscellaneous Educational Works, 


The Chronicles of England; a Metrical History. By George Ravmond. 
W. Smith.. 


We agree with the author, that many things are best remembered by the aid of rhymes—but 
the rhymes for that purpose should be in the form of short songs or easy couplets. Two hun¬ 
dred and seventy-fonr pagei in rhyme is somewhat too much to commit to memory, with a 
viedr of leaniDf the histery of En^and. We doubt whether any child will be* the wiser for 
Mr Raymond’s book; many may be the sadder. We recommend all schoolboys and school¬ 
girls to enter their protest against the task with which they are threatened in the foUowlug 
terms t— 

Raymond, the 'Chronicles of Eogland' in rhyme. 

For children, will prove but a waste of their time. 

A Grammar of the German Language. By H. Apel. C. and H. Senior. 

Greek Poetry, Ibr Schools. Simpkin and Co. 

The Practical English Linguseduct, Darton and Clarke. 

A Complete Treatise of Practical Arithmetic. By John Abram. Darton 
and Clarke. 
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TLe Arithmetician’s Guide. By W. Taylor* Longman. 

Fractional Arithmetic Reviewed, By £• CHUford. Simpkin and Co. 

Csesar de Bello Gallico. By P. Smith, j^pkin and Co. 

A New Analogy for determining the Distances of the Planets from the Sun. 
Whittaker. 

The Pictorial Grammar. Harvey and Darton. * 

Guide to Service; the Clerk, C. Knight. 

. the Laundry Maid. 

An Exposition of the Nature, Force, Action, &c., of the Gravitation of 
Planets, Whittaker and Co, 

Select Poetry for Children. By J. Payne, Relfe and Fletcher, 

A very iuitable and pleating selection. 

Abridgment of Murray’s English Grammar. By J, Harvey. Simpkin and 
Co, 

Statistical Exercises on the Maps of Great Britain and Ireland. By E. C, 
Nunn, Simpkin and Co, 

Questions on the History of France. By Miss Julia Comer. Dean and 
Munday, 

A Peep at Grammar for Children. By a Private Teacher. Darton and 
Clarke. 

Prideaux’s Concise Rules for acquiring the Genders of French Nouns. 
Relfc and Fletcher. 


The Enolisii Maiden ; her Moral and Domestic Duties. Second edition. 

London: Talboys & Co. 1842. » 

Amongst the many educational books with which the press teems, the 
* Village Maiden’ must have attained to its share of popularity, since this 
new eaition appears to have been called for in»less them twelve months from 
its first publication. 

The education of woman is an important subject—too important to be 
squeezed into a nut-sbell. Some of the author’s views are narrow—others 
untenable; but an earnesmess and absence of all pretension runs through 
the whole, well calculated to disarm criticism. 


fict;ion. 

jBlaciwood^s Standard Nove/s, 

1, The Annals of the pARiSH.^nd the Ayrshire Legatees, 

Galt. 

2. The Entail. By JoHfGalt. 

8. The Provost, and other Tales. By John Galt. 

4. Sir Andrew Wylie of that Ilk. By John Galt. 

5. Tom Cringle’s Log. By Michael Scott. 

6. The Youth and Manhood of Cyril Thornton. 

7. Valerius. 


By John 


The above novels, w^hicli, through the medium of ‘ Blackwood's Magainne,* 
are already favourably known to a numerous circle of readers^ now appear 
in the form of neat small octavo volumes, ornamented with steel frontis¬ 
pieces, and accompanied with biographical notices of their knthors. We 
would have all works of fiction printed of the same eise, and with the type 
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of this new edition; the letter-press not too small nor crowded for the 
eye, and yet sufficientlv condensed for cheapness ; e^h book not too large 
and heavy for the hand. Novels ought not to require the assistauoe of a 
magnifying glass, or of a reading desk. We surrender ourselves to the 
pleasures or the imagination on the sofa, and diamond and large octavo 
elephantine editions interfere with our love of ease. The contents of the 
first four volumes are by John Galt, one of our favourite authors. The 
great characteristic of his novels is their home interest, and the fidelity of 
Lis sketches of middle life ; sketches with which we are always better 
pleased than with attempts to delineate the character and artificial manners 
of those who move in the upper circles. Of life among the aristocracy we 
have had somewhat too muon, and the public, we suspect, are beginning 
to arrive at the same, conclusion. Even novel writers must defer to the 
utilitarian tendency of the age. It is not sufficient that a novel should 
amuse for an hour. The writer must have an answer for the question, cui 
bono? It i^iven in most of the works of John Galt. His ‘ Laurie Todd* 
and * Bogle Corbett* are, for emigrants, among the most useful works ever 
%vritten. They form a complete manual of emigration in all that know¬ 
ledge of the social character of new settlements which every one requires 
to possess, who contemplates quitting his native land. The story of the 
* Entail' is a moral ana political lesson, which, in this country of entail 
and primogeniture, cannot be without fruit. It will heli), we trust, at 
some distant day, to put an end to the system. The irrationality must at 
last be seen of allowing a man in his grave to direct the disposal of his 
property through all succeeding generations. 

^r Andrew Wylie is perhaps one of the most amusing '.tales of the 
present series ; but the whole are good, and recommend themselves both 
to the drawing room and the circulating library. 

Next to John Galt few writers of * Blackwood* have shown greater 
power of delineation than the author of ‘Tom Cringle’s Log.* The 
papers published un^er th^t title in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ now 
collected in cue volume, do not, however, possess the moral and philoso¬ 
phical merit of Galt’s novels. They consist of clever sketches of a nautical 
life. West Indian society, the scenery of the tropics, and naval engage¬ 
ments, all striking and effective, but strung together with little art. We 
miss the object, and want some better connecting link than that which 
forms the mainstay of the story. • The author was Mr Michael Scott, who, 
until the whole were published, preserved a strict incognito. Ho died 
Nov., 1835. ( 


Cakes and Axe. By Douglas JerrolcL 2 vols. How and Parsons. 

Two pleasant volumes of light reading, consistipig of tales which first ap¬ 
peared in a popular miscellan^and among the bm, perhaps, of those which 
assume the magazine form. They will be acceptable to the numerous class 
of readers who for the first half hour after dinner feel disinclined for ^aver 
studies, and are glad to employ themselves with an amusing story before 
dropping asleep in an easy chair. For this purpose the tales are exactly of 
the right length; and, while smartly written, they are not without some 
moral point. We cannot, however, do better than quote a specimen. 

“ KIND COUSIN TOM. 

Jack and Tom started In life from the same point: Jack crept a step or two 
and then stuck fast, whilst Tom took ogre’s strides into the pleasant places of the 
world. At times they met, or rather passed each other, nothing inducing Jack to 
suspect that there was the slightest distinction between them—that Tom, except 
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from a growing defect of vision^ could have failed to see him. * Poor fellow ! he 
always used to be dim-sighted/ Jack would say; ‘ but bless me ! how very fast he 
walks. Capital fellow, cousin Tom—always very fond of me.* 

** It was, in truth, an annoyance to Tom that his extraordinary position in the 
world—his increasing reputation in the market, was wholly unacknowledged by his 
vulgar cousin Jack, who saw cousin Tom, and would have seen only cousin Tom, 
had he been clothed in cloth of gold, and dubbed a knight. .There Was the same 
laugh—the same gripe of the bandl-wben Tom found it impossible to avoid the 
grasp_the same kind salutation as in former years. Tom^ when Conft^onted by 
Jack, seemed humiliated by his very heartiness; his robust welcome awoke a recol¬ 
lection of former annoyance. Jack rose before the prosperous Tom the ghost of 
departed poverty. 

AVhat an excellent fellow is my cousin Tom !* said Jack, warm from one of 
these meetings, to a brother clerk—a fellow vassal—in the office of Smith and 
Smith. 

What*s be done, Jack ?* asked bis friend. 

O, he's done nothing,’ replied Jack; * but he's a fine fellow I So anxious 
about me.* 

' Well, 1 am happy to hear it. I suppose he promises something, then 

Not at all; but be has given me capital advice. Tom was always fond of me.* 

Advice ? And shall you take it, eh, Jack?' asked his companion. 

I can*t say I shall; but, poor fellow ! he meant it well—a good-hearted crea¬ 
ture. ril tell you all about it. You see this morning, as 1 was going along Cheap- 
side, I met Tom between Alderman Poger and Snarl the common-councilman. 

What 1 cousin Tom,” says T, and caught hold of his band—how are you ? How 
are you, cousin Tom?** 

** * And what said the alderman and—* 

“ * O, they nodded and laughed to Tom, and no doubt, thinking I’d somethuig 
particular to say to my cousin, they dropped his arm and walked on.* 

** * And was your cousin,' asked Jack's friend, drily, * very much .pleased at the 
meeting?' • 

** * To be sure he was—haven't 1 told you Tom was always so fond of me?' 

« * Well, and his advice?* 

** * Why, he asked me to walk down Gutter lane with him; and when we had 
gone a little way he stopped, and looking at me in* his kina, good way, he said, 
Cousin John — —" * 

“ ‘ John!' 

“ ‘ “ Say Jack,*' says I, “ cousin Tom—no John between relations—Jack as 
always ,*’—*• Jack,” says he, “ vAat’s your present salary?'*—“ Sevcnty-five pounds 
a-year," says I.—” It*s very little," says he, and I couldn't deny it; •* very little for 
a man of your talents.”—“ Why,” says I, “ ndt to say much about talents, I*ve 
known greater fools get a good deal more ; but never mind that.”—*' And you've 
a wife and two children ?'* says he.—” Ha 1 ^u've never come and taken a bit with 
us,” says I, “ as you promised. Cousin Sally would be so happy-”—” Well, I will 
come, says he; ” but now to business. A wife and two obildien?" says he.—” Be¬ 
tween you and me,” says I, ” there's dannel wanted for a third."^** It's a great 
pity,” says he.—Can’t be helped,” says I.—” However,*’ says Tom, ** this makes 
the matter more urgent. Cousin Jack, you’re wasting your abilities in England— 
you arc indeed,” and, poor fellow, be seemed quite concerned as he spoke.—** What 
would you have me do, then ?’* says I.—“ Do T says be, ** why, I wouldn't have 
you stop another week in London. If you want to be a man,—they’re the words of 
a friend, Jack,”—and here he squeezed my hand quite like a brother,—go to New 
Zealand: there's no place like it—four harvests a-year and no taxes—good-bye 1 
but do go to New Zealand.”' ** 

On a fine Sunday in Ma}r cousin Tom is standing conversing vritli a new 
and fashionable dub acquaintance, the Hon. Alexander I\dizigtox^ Suddenly 
he was roused to the gross events of wayfkring life by a most vehement 
slap on the shoulder. 

** Quick as thought he turned, and—oh shame !—oli horror t—oh death to his 
new-born friendship with the Hon, Alexander Pulington 1—there stood cousin 
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JaoIc, all hifl good-natured faec melting vlth a smile, his right hand outstretched, 
while his left li>relio|pr pointed gracefully and significantly down to hts feet, where 
in a red dish smpked a breast of veal that moment from the baker's-..a breast of 
veal hissing apd bubbling on a bed of brown potatoes f 

* **-* 1 knew you'd come—1 told Sally there must have been a mistake. She said it 
was pride—but la 11 knew you'd drop in upon us and take pot-luok. Come along 
your friend ^vith you—there'll be quite enough, and you’ll be welcome, 
atr, as the Sowers in May.—Here, Tommy, and cousin Jack turned to his eldest 
son, a plump urchin of seven years old, glistening in a white pinafore, and carrying 
in his two hands a mug of porter—** Cousin Tom,” and Jack smiled again as he 
displayed the boy, ** you know he's your namesake; 1 christened him after you 
because 1 knew you were always so very fond of me.—Here, Tommy, run to the 
Coaefa-and-Horses, and tell 'em to send home another pot of beer—in their own 
pot—mother wont mind the halfpenny—and now, cousin Tom, if you and your 

friend will just follow me down that court-” 

The despairing artist, feeling that the passion of his heroine defied his skill, 
modestly yet cunningly hung a veil before her. A like difficulty suggests to us a 
like escape. We shall not attempt to describe the agony of cousin Tom—the tor¬ 
tures of the moment. Talk of the punishment of the brazen bull—wliat was it to 
the horrors of that breast of veal? We will not linger on the theme, but simply 
assure the reader that neither Tom nor his friend, the ‘Honourable Alexander 
PuUngton, dined with cousin Jack. We have, however, to record another painful 
incident arising from this ill-timed hospitality. After many struggles, cousin 
Tom was compelled to quit the club; for a month be wrestled with his destiny ; 
but it was too much for the nerves of a stoic that his appearance should be the 
inevitable signal to divers members to commence an earnest inquiry of the waiters 
if there was in the bouse a breast of veal, with particular and most significant que¬ 
ries touching—baked potatoes. 

** How cousin Jack was anathematized by cousin Tom 1 

** A year or two passed away, and cousin Tom fell in love; it was prudent in 
him to have an intense afifection for Dorothea Sybilwitz,* the only child of a Ger¬ 
man baron, who, philosophically regardless of the evanescent advantages of nobility, 
devoted his many days to the v<3nding of a certain precious ointment made patent by 
the state. The daughter of the medicinal philosopher had a dowry of twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds; she had, moreover, a very proper notion of the delightful privileges of 
worldly station. She was a mere woman, and was not content to sink the nobility 
inherited from her father in her father's gallipots. Hence, Dorothea Sybilwitz, as 
the phrase runs, looked high. How it happened, fet Cupid answer j but certain it 
is that, with all these aspirations, .Dorothea fell in love with cousin Tom. It was 
true—she reasoned with herself—he had no high relations to recommend him; but 
then, upon his own showing, he had no poor, beggarly connexions to cast a shadow 
oft her golden fortunes, it was thus^Dorotbea compromised between her love of 
nobility and her love fbr cousin Tom. Rank was, alter all, an abstract idea; 
whereas couun Tom was really a tall, well-made young fellow, with very tantalizing 
whiskers. The* loiatch was settled—Dorotnea Sybilwitz was the affianced bride of 
cousin Tom. 

** What a lovely day was the Derby day of 1837 1 Cousin Tom, within one month 
of his coining marriage with Dorot^a Sybilwitz, with his bride and two female 
friends, took the road to Epsom. There never was such a delightful day; even the 
confUmn that now and then occurred upon the way, served to give a whet, a zest, 
to the pleasures of the scene. A thousand and a thousand vehicles lined the road. 
Cousin Tom was all attention, and Dorothea Sybilwitz was all bliss, when suddenly 
a voice roared above the hubbub,—* Tom, Tom,—cousin Tom, I say and Tom, 
casting his eyes down, beheH in a low spring-cart, drawn by a pony something less 
than a Newibundlaiid diog* the happy, smiling cousin Jack ! * How are you, 
cousin Tom?—here we are,>you see Iw-M-here's Sally, and here's the two boys, and 
here's baby—couldn’t leave baby behind, you know«—and here's Mr and Mrs Sim- 
oox, all neighbours and friends—beautiful pony that—small; but I’ll bet you a 
bottle of ginger beer that he keeps up with vou all the way.’ 

** Cousin Tom’s face became yeHow as his glove, and Miss Dorothea Sybilwitz, 
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iirUh ashy lipi and terrible eyes, said mutteiiMly, * Cousin I enus'm T Cousin Tom 
said nothing; but cousin Jack was resolved to be seen, because he knew cousin Tern 
was so fond of him.' 

“ * Tom, cousin Tom»* he cried, * here's Sarah! Don't you know your oousiu 
Sarah?' and the husband with a look of triumph pulled the coat of cousin Tom, 
compelling him to glance at cousin Sarah, at the time in a coarse straw bonnet and 
cotton shawl, suckling her last-born. * So you're |^oing to be lUarrted, Tom, are 
you ?—I heard something of it—well, I wish you Jor; and I wish you joy, ma'am, 
for I can see by your blushing and biting your Hps that-* 

** To the inexpressible relief of cousin Tom, the postilions cut out of the line and 
distanced the pony-chaise; hence cousin Jack could see no moro. Miss Dorothea 
Sybllwitz had, however, learned the existence of a horribly poor, and therefore 
horribly low cousin, and Dorothea smiled not again that day. 

** Early the next morning—even whilst cousin Jack was at his breakfast—cousin 
Tom, threading the intricacies of the Brill, Camden Town, presented himself at the 
humble dwelling of the poor lawyer's clerk. * 1 knew some day you'd come to see 
me— 1 was sure yoU would,’ cried joyous cousin Jack, ' because, though you are a 
little better otf than 1 am, still I knew that could make no difference to you s ha. 
no, 1 knew you were still very fond of me.’ 

** In many words cousin Tom told the purpose of his errand. He thought the 
situation held by cousin Jack was far beneath his talents; and therefore, as he 
would not go abroad, if he would consent to retire into Wales, ho and hU Ikmily 
should be amply provided for by cousin Tom. This was the offer, recommended 
by all the arts of language at the command of the visitor. 

“ * God bless you, Tom !* cried Jack, ‘ you have a heart indeed; you always were 
so kind to me. What I get is, to be sure, little enough for Sarah and«>^nd-M*and 
they're nice little things, aren't they ?' said Jack, in a thickened voice, averting his 
head, and pointing to his children. 

*•* * Beautiful babes 1' cried cousin Tom, taking one upon his knee, and trying to 
smile upon it. ‘ But what say you to my offer, Jack V 

* 1 say, God bless you—but I can't take it—no, 1 can't. Though, Is a poor 
clerk, I write my hand down to the stump, I can't eat the bread of obligation.* 

** And on this point cousin Jack was resolute; and cousin Tom, with a perplexed 
and angry face, quitted the house. « • 

Misfortunes suddenly fell upon cousin Jack, for that day week he was dis¬ 
charged from his office. This waa the more strange, as it was only two days before 
that Smith and Smith, bis employers, were splendidly entertained at the table of 
cousin Tom. Poor cousin Jac^ owed two or three debts; the creditors became 
clamorous—be could obtain no new employment; to make things worse, two of the 
children sickened, as it was thought, for the meqsles. 

** With an aching heart and a pale brow, cousin Jack knocked at the door of 
cousin Tom.' 

** * God bless you, Tom,* he cried; * it ^ould be a long story to tell you what 
I’ve suffered for this fortnight past. Ha 1 you are a friend indeed—but 1 must take 
your offer—1 will go, and, for the sake of others, end my days in Wales. May Ood 
bless you,* and the tears ran down Jack’s foce, ' for your kindness^to me 1* 

“ In six days cousin Jack and his family were buried amidst the mountains of 
North Wales; and Miss Dorothea Sybilwits consented to bear the name of cousin 
Tom; whose kindness for Jack was still further enhanced by an offer, that when the 
boys should be old enough, he would place them very ^Igibly at sea. 

«■ Cousin Jack still lives in Wales; still enjoj|p his mty pountk a year firont 
cousin Tom.** 


HISTORY- 

HISTORY OF Scotland. By Pntriok Fraser Tytler. Vbl. VXII. W. Tail. 

The History op Guernsey, With Ooeasional Notiees of Jersey, 
Alderney, and Sark. By Jonathan Duncan, B,A. 

The ordinary conception entertained of the Channel Islanda ia tbat of a 
couple of comfortable reindeucea for half-pay officers and biUous East 
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Indians, poultryiuidl>vitGbera’tneat are emphaticallj ^'reaeonablc,” 

where wina ana spirits are to be had M'ithout duty, and where the oiilv 
thingi eontraband'are tax-gatherers and excisemen. Truth there is in all 
i|^:t rbdt hook OT'Poncan's tells'^s that Guernsev and Jersey are 
Ihr iHsIn'ething mdre^and a pago is opened to us which the pLiloso- 
jpW'inay: read,"and rise, nforeoVerJ fcoin the recreation with a mind set 
thihkit^ by.the fiicts there set doWn, 

'jChe first t^o hundred wd oddpi^es of the Tolome bring the political 
history of (SuemBcy down to the enoof >1835. Of this portion of the book 
we shall only s^ that it is worthy the author of the ‘Dukes of Normandy,’ 
The chapters which demand the reader's especial attention are those upon 
the eemmereial history and the agriculture of the island, • 

Guernsey has long enjoyed freedom of trade, and under that wise rule its 
oonune^)roe has Nourished beyond all precedent. From the time of Edward 
the Third to thd reign of William and Mary, it enjoyed neutrality in 
rimes of war ; and the commerce both of Guernsey ana Jersey being free, 
they have been in a position to take advantage of the folly of European 
nations, and* carry on that trade which the nations in question might carry 
on for themselves,. The details of the chapter on the commerce of Guern¬ 
sey may be read with profit, hut we find nothing that is adapted for quo¬ 
tation, and therefore pass to the chapter on agriculture, by far the most 
important in the book. 

Gnemsey contains a gross superficies of 15,366 acres; on deducting places 
not susceptible of culture, 10,240 English acres fit for cultivation. On this 
narrow field 26,700 people subsist in comfort, and there are circum¬ 
stances connected with their condition which render the island a study 
for the economist and statesman. Of the cii'cumstances affecting the con¬ 
dition of the people, by far the most pregnant with consequences is the 
tenure of land, which is thus explained by the author:— 

“ The tenure of property partakes of the double nature of land held as a farm, 
subject to the paymenf^f annual rents, and as land held as freehold in perpetuity. 
A purchase may be mim hy the immediate payment of the price agreed upon, ur 
by the payment of a part only, and the conversion of the remainder into corn rents 
to be annually paid; or finally, by converting the whole of the price into such 
rents. In the two last cases, where a part of or the whole of the price is stipulated for 
in annual rents, the purchaser is, to all intents and purposes, os much the proprietor 
os in the first case, where the who^e price is paid down in cash ; and so long as the 
stipulated rents are paid, he and his heirs can never bo disturbed, but hold the land 
as freehold for ever. To the former proprietor the rents arc guaranteed by the 
land sold, and by all the other real pfoperty held at the time of sale by the pur¬ 
chaser frM from Incumbrance; and the rents being transferable, and such property 
being always in demand, money can be raised by their sales with as much ease ns it 
cCuld before on*the land itself. Thus, witliout the necessity of cultivating the soil, 
the original possessor enjoys the net income of his estate, secured on the estate 
itself, which he can resume in case of non-payment; while the purchaser, on due 
payment of the rent charged, becomes real and perpetual owner, having an interest 
in the soil far above farmers under any other tenure. Experience has proved that, 
under Itlns tetture, a spirit of indj^stry and economy is generated, producing content, 
ease, and even wealth, from estates which, in other countries, would hardly be 
thought capable of affording sustenance to their occupants. And thus, also, arose 
two classes mutually advanUgepus to each other,.—the one living on its income, or 
free exercise of trades or professions; the other composed of farmers raised to the 
rank, of proprietors, dependent alone on'^ their own good conduct. The facul ty of 
acquiring land in perpetuity, without paying any purchase money, is undeniably 
proved to have been ^ infinite benefit to the people of this island ; but it is obvious 
that this source of so much good could never have existed, or could never continue, 
without a corresponding security, well guaranteed to the original proprietor of the 
land befbre he parted with it.*' 
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This crtatemeRt is then explained by an example ^ 

This relation of landlord and tenant being peculiar ^ Cha^l ItUndf, it, 
may be advisable, for the sake of Ki|gl»b readers, to vhtimjllie^syj^em i» a nov4l^> 
to explain it more fully by example. Stmpose A,,poseasea laf^yalped at 1.8^, 
which he desires to gellt we should ssy in Engian^^i^ tbe pbiase 

riuis in Guernsey,—-the following would be tpe process i#—Ajwomd ei|bcr con’^y 
his estate to B, the purchaser, wholly in quarters; without r^lTipjgapy paabj' or, 
as in the more usual mode, he would receiye one^fourth of the prM,. HAd eOnTert 
the remainder into quarters. One Guernsey quarter ia >quivdlent .^to 
local currency. In the first case, B would have to pay annhally to' A sixty qu^ 
ters, the interest on 1,20(M.^ the assumed cost of the ettat«,<at thWMtwof O-jMr 
cent, per annum; in tbe second case, he would have to pay annually Ibrtyrm 
quarters. The reason why it is usual to pay one-fourth of the putohase ipiQuey in 
cash is, that such payment may be some guarantee to A that B will falihra^ wOflt 
the estate and pay the rent regularly; for should the rent fall in arrecr, then A, by 
a process called satsie, may totally eject B from the property, and the 9(XK* 

B when the contract was passed would be lost to him for ever. In this tpanifOr^ 
then, is the seller, or landlord, secured in the receipt of the equivalent for whihh he 
"has parted with the estate. As soon as the contract is executed, B ean hit tim¬ 
ber, convert meadow into arable, and arable into meadow, and perform ahy and 
every act that a tenant in fee-simple ean do in Sngland, Ibe estate thus acquired 
descends to tbe heirs of the blood of the purchaser, lawAilly begotten; and en foit- 
urc of direct issue, to his nearest of kin. Sometimes these annual quarters are 
made permanent, but most frequently they are redeemable by certain rnstalments, 
as the buyer and seller may have agreed. Their value may he fixed at a definite 
sum, as 20s. per quarter; or they may be fluctuating, so as to depend on the cur'* 
rent value of a quarter of wheat ; which latter is the fairest mode of computation, 
for if corn is high, then the farmer can afford a high rent, and if com is low he is 
relieved from paying more than his crops warrant.” 

Hero, then, the tenant has the interest of a freeholder, and ho naturally 
treats the land as his own. Perhaps there is no circumstanee so unfavour¬ 
able to tlie improvement of a^culture in thiE^counlgv as the weak estate 
M'hich the tenant has in the lands of his lord. Fwltbe sake of political 
inlluence, tenancy from year to year is common in most parts of the conn* 
try. This is only one degree better than the old tenancy at will; and we 
hud many instances where uptices to quit have followed a popnlor election, 
to the injury alike of the tenant and of his lord. Men who feel no seourity 
tliat they will be permitted to retain their farms, cannot be prevailed upon 
to sink a single stiilling in improving the soil where the outlay oaimot be 
returned before a notice will legaflj eapire. They will sow because the 
law permits them to reap, but to plant a hedge or construct a drain, the 
advantages of which may be transferred to another, is what no man in 
his senses can be expected to do. * 

To the Irish landowner this chapter may be safely recommended, as 
describing a system which might be c^ere applied with jmat advantage. 
The people of Ireland are in the habit of occupying smallholdings, but the 
rudeness of their tillage and the improvidence their habits are pro* 
verbial. Give them a more permanent interest in the soil, and if improve¬ 
ment doth not come upon them, we can only say they differ from all other 
human beings. 

We cannot further dwell either upon the book or chapter^ because the 
space assigned to us is limited ; bnt wf earnestly recommend it to Si^gflish, 
Scotch, and especially the Irish landowners, for it opens to their view an 
instrument whereby their interests may be promoted, whilst the oonditioa 
of their tenants will be greatly elevated* S. S« C* 

VoL. XXXVIII. No. I, R 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Poems, By Alfred Tennyson. In two volumes. E. Moxon, 

Poems. By Robert NiclioU. (Second Edition). W. Tait; Simpkin 
and Co. 

England’s Trust, and other Poems. By Lord John Manners. Rivington. 

Thoughts at Whitsuntide. By Lord Leigh. E. Moxon. 

Plighted Troth; or, a Woman her own Rival. Saunders and Otley. 

Travellers' Thoughts; or. Lines suggested by a Tour on the Continent. 
By W. H. Leathern. Longman. 

Emilia Monteiro, a Ballad. By W. H. Leathern. Longman. 

The Siege of Granada, a Dramatic Poem, Longman. 

Shakspere. Knight’s Library Edition. Vols. II. and III. 

find ourselves compelled to postpone jour notices of the above worJcst and regret that we cannot 
at present do more than direct the especial attention of our readers to the two placed at the head of the 
list; both works of high merit. We shall find, howevert a fitting opportunity to do justice to Mr Ten- 
nyson's new volume^ and the Poem of Robert NichoU^ deservedly styled Scotland!s second Burns, 

Atrelwold, a Tragedy in Five Acts. By William Smith, Esq. 

Blackwood and Sons. 1842. 

Wb are daily struck with the increasing interest in dramatic literature and 
the increasing number of dramatic aspirants; and while we cannot but 
rejoice in seeing the genius and talent thus profusely applied, we cannot 
but regret that it should also be so misapplied, lliis branch of literature 
is gradually taking a higher, purer tone—5>ut this intricate and subtle nrt 
is nowhere advancinj^. Poems are written, not dramas. We have directed 
attention to this subject more than once, and endeavoured to point out the 
necessity of the poet’s profoundly studying both the? drama and the stage. 
We have before us another instance of the neglect of this necessity. 

On rising from the perusal of ‘ Athelwold ’ we were struck w ith the great 
qualities of the writer, and with the very inefficient nature of his work. 
Here were thought, passion, poetry, dramatic feeling, and subtle dramatic 
power—all wasted. A fair house built on sand. There were flowers, but 
they grow not in the earth; they were plucked; and bound together into a 
nosegay by a whisp of—straw! We might gaze at them in delight, and 
enjoy their freshest fragrance-^but we felt tW they were not planted in 
the perennial ground of artistic truth. 

* Athelwold* is not a tragedy, dt has neither tra^c mothe nor tragic 
action. Its claim to tragedy hangs on the slender point of the end being 
miserable. But deaths do not constitute a tragedy—witness ‘ Tom Thumb.* 
‘ Athelwold’ ismot even a drama—in ahy practical sense of the word; but 
a dramatic poem of mixed merit. We will take a rapid glance at the subject. 

The first act is utterly superfluous^^ With' the second the story begins. 
Athelwold is sent by Edgar to see Elfrida, of whose beauty be has heard 
great report, and if Athelwold should deem her equal to her fame be is to 
oflTer her the king’s hand in marriage. Athelwold sees and loves her. Ho 
is tormented by the treachery of Ms thoughts—but her father, wishing to 
have him as a son-in-law, proposes it to him. He accepts—and to blind the 
king he returns, reports Elfrida to be anything but a beauty, but assuring 
him that she has “ Jarge possessions,*’ begs permission to marry her him¬ 
self. They are married. The king hears of treachery, and comes to 
judge Elfrida’s beauty fqr himself. Athelwold, apprised of the king’s 
coming, begs her to smutch her fecewith some “tinting juice;*’she de- 
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mands an explanation, and he reveals to her the deceit he put upon the 
king—she is enraged at having been “cheated of a crown”—she meets 
Edgar in all the blaze of beauty and captivates him, Athelwold is arrested 
for the treachery, and Edgar makes love to Elfrida, who, finding he wishes 
to make her his mistress, oecomes filled with remorse and resentment. She 
seeks Athelwold in his prison, and a fine passionate and dramatic scene 
ensues—not unlike the last act of * Marion de Lorme.** She begs forgive¬ 
ness—she entreats him to take her once more to his heart—^he refuses, and 
she threatens him with marrying Edgar, which will bring on his death—he 
still reiuscs, and she opens the door—the assassins enter, she points to 
Athelwold—they fall upon and slay him. The king then enters—otters his 
hand—proclaims her queen, and while she is holding out her band for the 
nobles to kiss, she falls broken-hearted on her husband’s body. 

The dramatic faults in this play are obvious. We will suggest them for 
the aiithor’s Consideration in any future attempt. Few as are the dramt^tis 
persona!^ there are too many by half. Dunstan, the best and most elabo¬ 
rately drawn of the whole, is purely episodical; the same with Wolfric, 
Jester, Gilbertha, Edith, and, in an artistic sense, Olgar. These characters 
neither advance, assist, nor illustrate the dramatic action. In so far they 
are bindrauces, and the scenes wherein they appear superttiious. The 
carrying olF Edith from the convent—the scenes that result ft*om it—Dun- 
stan’s interference—the fight between Athelwold and VS^olfric—the grand 
scene of Dnnstan’s temptation—all these are irrelevant to the subject. 
“ They show the time—they illustrate the characters,” may be the author's 
reply; a plausible, but pernicious one.' It is this which leads to so much 
erroneous writing; men will not keep the dramatic object steadily before 
them, but persist in branching out into other regions. All such attempts 
at couleur locale^ and they are very desirable, should be aha vital points in 
the drama. * 

To end here our objections to this play, we may now more briefly ex¬ 
press our delight at the beauties in it. Dunstan is a character drawn with 
masterly skill—the unconscious sophistry of tlM priestytho fierce faiinticism, 
the unbounded ambition of the churchman, all mingling with his real faith 
and noble feelings, are in the finest dramatic spirit; nor can wc sulliciently 
admire the profound pathos where, after his temptation, alter combating 
with spirits which his braimereated, he rushes into the presence of the king 
and his mistress, exclaiming “ Let me be with my fellow kind. Your hand.” 
Though often careless in the employment Of his words and his rhythm, yet 
a genuine poetry irradiates every page—sometimes venting itself in descrip¬ 
tion, as-— * 

** The generous cup that tastes 
Less of the wim than of the revelry^ 

And all that music,*al] that song bestows 
Of sweet vayue passion on unwounded hearts/ 

Or this— 

Joy is a weak and giddy thing that laughs 
Itself to weariness or sleep, and wakes 
To the same barren laughter; tis a child 
Perpetually, and all its past and futul^ 

Lie in the compass of an infant's day. 

Crushedfrom our sorrow all thai^s great in man 
Has ever sprung. 

Sometimes in finely expressed reflection,-as— 

** Tumultuous passions bale us on 
To the mad saoritice, and thrust the knife 
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Into our bursting palms, and all the while 
"We are the victims, not the gods of it. 

Oh, ye wise priests that have one common song 
For all men and all seasons, ye but know 
Scantly the human heart, x e weigh a sin 
Ta'en in its tinal full accomplishment, 

And weigh its penance out—but of the sinner 
And how he came to stumble on the crime 
How little do ye reek !** 

Or this of jealousy— 

** Tis the gross outgrowth of gross minds—the rage 
Of little men that have one virtue left, 

They know their littleness.** 

Or this of fanaticism— 

** The cruel zealot 

First frames a duty Heaven never meant. 

And in fulfilment of It acts such crimes 
As wondering Jlell made no provision for.*' 

In a word, we see all the evidences of dramatic power in as far as they can 
be shown when inartisticallj^ arranged. The art of the drama is difnailt, 
but it is to be learned, and till it is learned all evidences are but of little 
avail. G. H. L. 

Astolfo; a Dramatic Romance. In Three Parts. London: G. Purkess, 

1842. 

Astolfo, the abbot of a monastery situated—the author tells not where—in 
Spain or Italy, however, we suppose, who dealt 

In spells, in magic, and most damning arts,** 

who 

“ Longed to pierce the cloud which hung o*er death,*' 

is denounced to the Inquisition by some of the members of the brotherhood 
over whom he presided. 

The familiars of the holy office enter the monastery, and carry him off to 
thatdread place, where he swallows poison, and.^o ends the piece. 

In design and execution it sets criticism at defiance, and in regard to 
st^le, Buch expressions as—“ stiff bones iron’d to position”—“ marble gaze, 
nailed on vacancy”—“ the beauty of the fairest of earth’s daughters is as 
hag”—^‘devil-crutched/’ will be sufficient to indicate its character. 


Village Pencillings, in Prose and Vers^. By Elizabeth Pierce. London: 

* 'William Pickering. 1842. 

* Village Pencillings,* in Prose and Verse, is the production of a lady who 
glories in being the daughter, the wife, and, if God will, the mother of a 
clergyman of the Church of England. The contents are various, and the 
work might have taken its rank with the numerous pretty volumes with 
which the press abounds, but for the unusual pretension with %vhicb it is 
ushered into notice. A circular accompanies it, wherein the reviewer is 
kindly enrtreated 

To pay particular attention to its varied contents, and especially to the essay 
entitled ‘ The Light of the Parsonage,* which is a defence by the wife of a clergy¬ 
man of the lawfulness of marriage to the Protestant ministry of the Church of 
England, a subject now much mooted by the Puseyites, who. in their extreme zeal 
for the celibacy of the clergy, with other attempted revivals of Romish peculiarities, 
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have branded the domestic condition of the Anglican priesthood aa a state of pro¬ 
fane concubinage.” 

We turned to the ‘Light of the Parsonage/ but found none of those 
powerful arguments^ deduced either from the organhsatioa of man or the 
constitution of society, against the practice of priestly celibacy, which the 
pompous announcement fed us to expect. 

The fair authoress deems the creation of woman firom a rib of the man, 
and the high and important stations she has been called upon to fuldi, 
from the creation to the present day, when the diadem of Protestantism 
rests on the unsullied brow of woman, a sufficient sanction for clerical mar¬ 
riages, and triumphantly asks—“ Who shall presume to banish woman, in 
her purity, from one of the domestic hearths of England?” 

We are no advocates for priestly celibacy, and therefore leave it to the 
Puseyites to take up the gauntlet thrown down by the writer, should they 
deem her an antagonist worthy of their notice. 

Among the poetical pieces, we deem the ‘ Lines on the Anniversary of 
the Duke of Wellington’s Birth-day’ the best; they are, however, too long 
to transfer to our pages. 


A Record ov the Pvramids: a Drama in Ten Scenes. By John Ed¬ 
mund Readc, author of ‘ Italy/ ‘ Catiline/ &c. London: Saunders 
and Otloy. 1842. 

The present drama, like all the other productions of this gifted author, 
breathes throughout a spirit of genuine philanthropy, and a sincere desire 
to elevate and enlighten the oppressed and benighted portion of his fellow- 
men, 

Prometheus, abstracted from the grand ideal in which he is represented 
as having lived and moved, and brought down to the level of humanity, is 
chosen ns the hero of the piece. 

The son of Mooris, he was confided with a twin-hr^bher, Epiinethcus, to 
the care of Amasis by their dying father. Amasis resigned them to the 
priesthood j and the holy fraternitj^, in return, placed him on the throne of 
Moeris, the last of the shepherd-kings. 

Prometheus fled, while bis brother Epimothens remained at the court of 
the usurper. The play opens with the meeting of the brothers in the lono 
cave of Prometheus ; an explanation ensues, and the reputed sage agrees 
to accompany Epimetheus to court, with the avowed intention of inter¬ 
preting a dream of the king, but with the secret design of arousing the 
flame of liberty amongst the oppressed Egyptians. 

Fropi the opening scene we extract tho following highly poetical lines. 
Prometheus, gazing on the distant’view of Memphis and the pyramids, ex¬ 
claims ;— 


** Beautiful country, and iny own! even now 
My heart swells toward thee with a childlike fondness ; 
And who that looked along those lovely plains 
Would deem that aught save Freedom there could dwell ? 
How tranquilly the gorgeous city lies 
Robed in the rich gleams of the setting sun, 

Reflecting back its glories! her high domes. 

And towers, and groves, all Softened in the distance I 
While Mmris threads its pure stream through her gates, 
Like a bright, glistering snake with mazy folds; 

And round her the old Nile his girdle spreads 
Of golden sands till lost ’midst the blue bills. 
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all in blessed there save human Ufa t 
Behold those Pyramids 1 those accursed heaps 
Of black misshapen stone; and those pale slaves, 

Those human ants that throng round them in dense 
Clusters,like bees around their waxen cells; 

Toiling to rear them with a zeal as great 
As is tlieif self-abasement. Ants ?— they store 
The wholesome produce in their useful cells 
Of hard-earned labour for existence ;—these 
Bear piles for rottenness and foul corruption ; 

Tombs for dead kings, who, ere the work be done, 

Shall be forgotten; leaving them the records 
Of baffled tyranny for ever buried. 

Oh ! that for one brief moment my will were 
Embodied in a power! how would 1 launch 
I'he thunder from this height, and crush the work 
And workmen in their ruins!” 

From the scene where Prometheus discovers himself to the people, we 
could extract much that is poeticaUy grand and politically just, did not 
our limited space forbid. 

lalis is a beautiful and highly poetical creation ; but as if too pure to 
mingle in our ten'estrial scene, we see her no more till she appears on a 
mission of mercy in the dungeon of Prometheus, who, deserted by the 
fickle multitude, calmly aw^aited bis doom. The whole scene is one of 
deep pathos ; nothing can he more beautiful and touching than the last 
boon craved by Lilis, on finding the captive inexorable to her prayers, that 
he would seek safety in flight. 

One latest boon 1 ask, for which I kneel! 

' "Wc meet no moie upon this earth ; thou goest 
To join the spirits of thy fathers; I, *' 

To dwell on thy remembrances—to live 
Upon the light wbicli thou hast left behind, 

And soon, perchance, to follow thee. But, oh ! 

W hen in the realms of death, where thou wilt be 
So hallowed and revered—forget not Lilis I 
If memories of earth cling to us there. 

As sure they do ; for the dead come to' us 
Jn dreams, and woo us to revisit them ; 

Then, when tliou meetest me again, remember 
How I looked up to thee on earth, and smile 
A look of welcome on mefthen !’* 

The closing scene of the martyr's life is conformable mth his exalted 
character, and^ draws from the chief prefect the following rebuke to the 
exulting guards :— 

Fools ! look round yG-^ke triumphed as he died.** 

Appended to the drama are a few miscellaneous and spirit-stirring 
poems relative to the cause of Poland, &c. A. C. H. 


The Works of Montaione. Edited by William Hazlitt. Templeman. 1841-2. 

It would be difficult to say anything new about Montaigne, His Essays 
Lave passed through such a aenes of minds, from Shakspere down to Smith; 
they have been the familiars of so many generations, and, inciting all to 
thought, have provoked some recognition from almost every one; have left 
the critic no single word to speak ;—and, w ere the word to be spoken, it 
must needs be superfluous. What is great and enchanting in him—and 
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there is a charm in his very faults—and what is imperfect or erroneous in 
him, these are so thoroughly known, that all disquisition on the point be¬ 
comes superduoua. 

But though Montaigne be peacefully beyond th$ reach of critics, not 
so the various editions of him. For these there is always ample scope; 
and critics, who are as tasters for the public, directing jthem where to ad¬ 
vantageously exchange their capital for the wealth of intellectual enjoy¬ 
ment, may let their acumen or dulness (mostly the latter) slant off from 
the great monument they can neither puff up or puff down, to concern itself 
with the pedestal and surrounding railings. 

The pedestal here is the translation; the railings are the notes. In what 
condition are they? Of the translation (being Cotton’s) luckily fame has 
already satisfactorily settled the merit Mr Hazlitt, recognising this to tho 
full, also on diligent comparison recognises certain »»>trauslationa, some¬ 
times mere carelessness, other times more reprehensible ignorance. These 
he has set himself to correct, thus preserving the vigour and raciness of 
Cotton, and supplying the omissions of his carelessness, The notes aJre here 
assembled of all the commentators, and Montaigne’s classical quotations 
amended, and the authorities of each supplied. Nor must we forget to 
mention one point. Montaigne has been honoured, and justly, for oeing 
the first to write for the people—the first to ‘‘appeal from the porch and tho 
academy to the haunts of busy and of idle men—the first that taught tho 
unlearned reader to observe and reflect for himself.” And yet, though 
appealing to the unlearned, his works are crammed with quotations from 
the learned authors. In this edition every such quotation has a translation 
affixed ;—not always the best nor the closest, but mostly from approved 
authors- This is fitting a work addressed to the people, and fitting an 
edition whose low price brings it within the reach of the people.* Beyond 
the ‘ Essays ’ this edifson will contain his ‘ Letters,’ his ‘Journey through 
Italy,’ and a * Biography of Montaigne.* The ‘ Journey * is now first trans¬ 
lated. It is exceedingly curious and mivcy aqd interogting from observing 
the effect produced by strange customs and people on a mind like his. But 
it is tedious in any other point of view; and the reader returns again with 
double pleasure to his ‘ Essays.’ 

One remark may be allowed us respecting commentators. Much has 
been the dispute about Montaigne’s want of memory, of which he excuses 
himself. Mr Hazlitt thinks Montaigne right, and answers the argument 
built upon the multiplicity of quotations thus 

These quotations are frequently inexact, and he occasionally contradicts him¬ 
self, even wlicn not quoting ; persons accustomed to authorship know that it re¬ 
quires no great memory to quote, and this frequently. * A faulted^ mSmoire nafu- 
re/fe,’ says the forgetful Montaigne, *fen forge de papier,' And‘this Is the whole 
secret.” 

Here Mr Hazlitfc, and all who have sided with him, are manifestly wrong. 
In the first place, his inexactness is a proof that such quotations were re¬ 
membered, not copied, by him. Secondly, authorship, which is now a craft, 
was very different in Montaigne’s days, and quotation was not so easy then. 
In the third place, Montaigne’s memory is not exhibited alone in Latin quo¬ 
tations, but in a prodigious mass of anecdotes, historical illustrations, pro¬ 
verbs, &c. These anecdotes swarm so quickly as sepnetimes to make up 
the essay with only a few connecting remarks between them. And, finally, 
the proof of Montaigne’s memory is his wisdom; upon memory all wisdom 
must necessarily be built, for what is it* but a connexion of previously expe¬ 
rienced truths ? G. H. L. 
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Sir UvBDALB Prick on the Picturesque : with an Essay on the Origin 
of Taste, and much original matter. By SirT. Dick Lauder, Bart., and 
sixty illustrations, designed and drawn on the wood, by M, Stanley, 
R.S.A. Edinburgh: Caldwell and Co.; London: Orr and Co. 1842. 

The works of Sir Uvedale Price are so well known, and have been so long 
before the public, as to render criticism on our part idmost a work of 
supererogation. It is therefore chiefly the matter furnished by the present 
able editor, Sir T. D. Lander, of which we shall endeavour to afford some 
idea to the reader. 

In the preface to the present edition we are informed that 

« The text will be found to correspond accurately with that of 1810, with this 
difference, that the numerous foot-notes have been incorporated with the text. The 
few remarks of the editor, which have also been introduced into the text, are distin¬ 
guished by brackets and the letter £.*’ 

** The subject of Sir Uvedale Price’s Essays,” says the editor, ‘‘are 
capable of being considered under two different points of view. That 
popular view, which contents itself with the mere enumeration of the 
objects of thb material world, or their combinations, which are most 
generally capable of exciting in us emotions of beauty, of sublimity, or of 
the pictur6s<]^ae, and that deeper and more philosophical view which 
involves inquiry into the manner in which the human mind is affected by 
such objects. Price has almost wholly contented himself with the first of 
those views, but Bis editor conceives that the work will not be deemed 
lew valuable, or the beauty of his pictures less enjoyable, by a few pages 
being devoted to that wluch is now held to be the true theory of tlie 
process by which the human mind is affected by emotions of beauty, of 
sublimity, or of the picturesque.” 

" From'a careful examination of the opinions of those who have written most 
correctly and philosophically on the origin of taste, it seems to be established that 
there really are no intrinsic or inherent qualities of sublimity or beauty actually 
existing in the objects cf material creation; but that the emotions of sublimity or 
beauty which we experience whilst regarding them, are immediately excited in us 
by the material qualities of those objects being associated in our minds with the 
mental qualities, the virtues, the vices, the passions, the happiness, or the misery of 
man; for it is man and his concerns alone that can rquse us to yield that degree of 
interest which is capable of sympathetically awakening human feelings.*' 

The ^aociations so formed mflay be either certain or accidental, general 
or particular, permanent or temporary. The material object is, as it were, 
but the mirror that reflects the emdtions which have been instantaneously 
awakened by association in our own bosoms. But this development of 
the mode by which the human mind is ^ected with emotions of sublimity 
or beauty, by the objocts of the materim world, by no means does away 
with the necessity of the cultivation of the art of selecting, of creating, or of 
combining objects, for the purpose of giving delight to man. For, as that 
individual will certainly have the most deaght from the contemplation of 
the works of nature, or of art. who has the most numerous and the most 
powerful awooiative perceptions of beauty, so it is evident that those 
objects which are capable of exciting the widest range of association 
throughout the entire mass of the human race, will ^ways be the most 
generally pleasing and acceptable to mankind, whilst those objects which 
are most capable of touching responsive chords of general association 
among the educated portion of mankind, must necessary be most generally 
acceptable to all who belong to this more cultivated oast. He, tnerefore, 
who has the taste and the discernment to discover these, to classify and 
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to combine them, and to point out how they may be so placed before aa, 
so classed and so combined, as to afford the greatest quantum of ploasure 
to persons of such refinement who may contemplate them, must necessarily 
deserve the attention as well as the thanks of those for whose delight he 
labours. Sir Uvedalc Price has conferred this boon upon us in a very high 
degree by his observations on landscape gardening, in which the acuteness 
of his perception, the nicety of his discrimination, and t&e highly cultivated 
delicacy of liis taste, hare enabled him to give the happiest selection of 
the liveliest and most pleasing pictures, illustrative of au that this fasoi^ 
nating art ought truly to bo. 

In Chapter IT, wo have a condemnation of the neglect of the pic¬ 
turesque which prevails in the works of modern improvers, and which 
the author attributes to the exclusive attention paid to high polish and 
flowing Hues, to the total neglect of variety and intricacy. In this portion 
of the work we meet with much that is valuable, as well as in the exami¬ 
nation of the principles and practice of some of the most eminent painters. 

For the Essay upon Architecture aud Buildings we must refer to the 
volume itself, giving our most cordial assent to the remark of the editor, 
that to those who have the ground and the moans, we know nothing ao 
well calculated to increase the interest of any locality as a Well placed 
and judiciously constructed village, or even a cluster of cottages. 

In an Appendix is inserted the correspondence between Sir U. Price 
and Mr Repton, and a dialogue on the distinct characters of the pic¬ 
turesque and the beautiful, in answer to the objections of Mr Knight. 

The numerous embellishments by Montague Stanley are characteristic 
in design; we had almost said perfect lu execution. Its exterior is 
gorgeous, and its price pre-eminently cheap, even in this ago of cheap 
literature. A.,C. II. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Latest Information from the Settlement of New Plynibuth, New Zealand. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 

England in 1841. By Frederick Von Raumer. 2 vols, J. Lee, Strand, 
Wells on the National Fin^ces. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Recreations of Christopher North. Vol. I. Blackwood. 

Mesopotamia and Assyria (Edinburgh Cabinet Library). Oliver and 
Boyd. 

American Criminal Trials. A. Maxwell. 

Six Lectures on Arithmetic, Whittaker and Co. 

The Trade in Slaves from A&ica. *By J. Bandinol. Longman* 

A History of the Vegetable Kingdom. By W. Rhind. Blackie and 
Sou. 

Punch, or the Loudon Charivari. Office, 13 Wellington street. Strand. 

A weekly periodical published at threepence, and oontaining at least four times the quantity 
ef genuine wit and humour we hare met with in any similar work. Punch is ao excellent 
rccipo for bypocondriaoism. We recommend him to the faculty as likely to prove of the 
greatest benelat to patieuts suffering under “ Melancholia,'* or a disease of the spleen. 

A Fourth Political Word. By the Hon, W. L. Wellesley, Hatchardand 
Sun. s 

Works of the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert. Vols. I and II. Bohn. 

‘Union,* the Patriot’s Watchword at .the Present Crisis. By the Rey. 
Henry Edwards. Groombridge, 
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Brief Remarks on Employment and Recreations. T. Huiri;. 

Aristocratio Taxation, with Proposals for its Reform* Ridgway. 

‘ No Popery!’ the Cry Examined. Snow. 

Remarks on Guirenoy and Banking. Murray. 

Lectures on Anima} Physiology. By B. T. Lowne. Simpkin and Co. 
Life of Lieutenant General Hugh Mackayy of Scoury. E. Bull. 

Nagel on the Pronunciation of the German Language. D. Nutt. 

Bell on Country Banks and the Currency. Longman. 

The Pictorial Catechism of Botany. By Ann Pratt. Suttaby and Co* 

London Encyclopsedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture. Long¬ 
man. 

A new edition of e well-known end Tslaeble work) with e Snpplcment conteioing three 
hundred eddiUonal engreTings. 


England in the Nineteenth Century : Cornwall, Parts IV, V ; 

Lancashire, IV, V. 

If not in the van, we certainly should not place * England in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century’ in the rear of those serial illustrated works so much the 
fashion of the day. With a vast mass of statistical and other useful infor¬ 
mation, is agreeably blended vivid descriptions of scenery, ancient tradi¬ 
tions, and pictures of living manners. 

The embellishments are neatly executed, and strikingly illustrative of 
the work. In the mining county of Cornwall, for instance, we have 
sections of mines, engine shafts, miners' tools, breaking copper ore, as well 
as views of St Ive’s Bay, St Michaers Mount, &c. 1'he illustrations of 
Lancashire consist of many a feudal castle, peaceful monastery, and antique 
church, which 

“ Time has mouldered 
* Into hiauty,** 

as also views of the machinery employed in the various operations of the 
cotton manufactories. 

The work is one corresponding in character to the * Pictorial History of 
England,' but relating to the present instead of the past. When complete, 
it will req^uire and deserve a more extended notice than we can give at 
present of its varied contents. 


MUSIC. 

r 

Musical Atheri&um; or, Nature and Art, Music and Musicians, By 
Joseph Mainzer. Simpkin and Co. 

NnmberB 1 and 3 of the author’s reminisoencei of the most celebrated of the continental 
mttiicians. 

Lectures on a Metropolitan Music Hall. By J. Hansom. Barth* 

A pamphlet of which it would be preuature to speak untU we see the pnbUshed designs. 

The Vocal Class Book. Purday. 

Another man^tl of vocal music, and oUe which promises to be of considerable utility. 

The Christian Month* By Miss Mouncey. Ollivier, Bond street. 

A series of original Psalm tunes of a pleasing character, but not greatly ahoTO mediocrity. 
Hymns and Anthems. By Eliza Flower. C. Fox. 

A work of superior merit to which we shall return. 
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PAMPHLETS. 

Drainage of Lands^ and Distribution of Water. By J. Bailey Denton. 
Ridgway. 

Letter to Earl De Grey, on tbe Amelioration oi tbe Agrictdtural Classes. 
By W. W. Simpson, Sherwood and Co. 

The Constitutional Right to a Revision of the Land Tax. J. Ridgway. 

A legal argument, drawn up with great abUity, by a barriater for the Anti-Com Law league. 

The Duty of Free States ; or, Remarks suggested by the Case of tbe 
Creole. By W. E. Channing, D.D. Sim^in and Marshall. 

Reply to an American’s Examination of the * Right of Search.’ By an 
Englishman. J. Rodwell, 

Report of the Proceedings at the Conference of Delegates at Birmingham. 
Davis and Hasler. 

The People’s Rights, and how to get thorn. By the Rev. T, Spencer, 
M.A. 

Choice of Site and Designs for Lunatic Asylums. By R. Sibley. Mar- 
chant and Co. 

Operation of Monopolies on the Production of Food. By G. Beauolerc. 
Ridgway. 


PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 

Letters on the Rudiments of a Science called formerly Political Economy 
—recently, more pertinently, Catallactus. From Patrick Pl<jagh. J. 
Masters. ^ 

Berkeley’s Theory of Vision examined. By Samuel Bailey. Ridgway. 

Telegraphic Railways, By W. Fothergill Cogke. Sknpkin aud Co. 

Iron as a Material for Ship Building. By J. Grantham. Simpkin and Co. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Nos. 29, 30, and 31. Tay¬ 
lor and Walton. 

Essays on Family Nomoncla*ture. By Mark Antony Lower. Smith. 


Outline of a METiion of Model Mapfino. With a view to append, by 
an application of the art of Levelling to that of Area Surve^ng, the 
advantage of a section ofElevaMons and Depressions ta* the uses of a 
Map of superficial contents, &c. By J. Daily Denton, surveyor. 
London: J, Weale, Architectural Library, 59 High Uolborn; Wiluam 
Grapel, Church street, Liverpool. 

The fact that the above ‘ Outline’ has reached a second edition, is a suffi¬ 
cient evidence of the interest taken in the subject by landowners and sut- 
veyors, to whom Mr Denton’s remarks are principally addressed. Profee- 
sionai men are too apt to suppose that plans and sections convey to their 
employers tho same accurate infbrmation that they do to themselves ; this, 
however, is far from being the case. In every instance in which it is tag- 
cessary to obtain the co-operation of unprofessional persons it is desirable 
to give them the best data for coming to a correct dofjision. Ilow many 
injudicious designs would have been abandoned or amended had their 
defects been rendered obvious by a well-executed model; and, on the other 
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handy how many obstacles to the execution of plans of public iuu)rovement 
Would have been rembvod had the parties interested been made fully aware 
of its nature and effect. Mr Dentony in the address to the governor and 
members of the Royal Agricultural Society of Englandy prefixed to the 
second edition of this j^mphlet, thus expresses himseu upon this subject;— 

** 1 have ventured to publish the following pages under the conviction that no 
general measure of agricultural improvement trill ever he carried out with the ready 
aanciion of landowners, under the mysteries of the preKnt mettiod of sectro-plano- 
graphy, as adopted by order of parliament.” 

We are fully aware of the objection that exists against model mapSy par¬ 
ticularly of extensive countriesy viz.y the necessity of employing a larger 
vertical than horizontal soaloy and the consequent exaggeration of the 
heights and slopes of mountains. This objectiony however, loses much 
of Its force when applied to the model of an estate. Another and more 
important objection to many—that of expense—cannot be urged against 
Mr Denton’s, inasmuch as a model of the average of the estates in Eng¬ 
land may be made at a cost of from 2s. fid. to Os. fid., a sum little exceed¬ 
ing that paid for the production of a finished map formerly : 

“ And as, by a trifiing addition to the expense, the model may be so con¬ 
structed as to pourtray the substrata as well as surface, and thus be made, in ad¬ 
dition to its general usefulness, a means of exhibiting geological formations of 
country.” 

For further information we recommend the perusal of Mr Denton’s pam- 

E hlety and would advise all landowners having the opportunity to profit 
y Mx Denton’s invitation to inspect the mo£ls at his office, No. 9 Gray's 
Inn square* L. 


A XaBATISE ON XHB APPLICATION OF MaEINE SuEVEVINO AND HyDEOMETRY 
TO THE Practice of Civil Engineering. By David Stevenson, au¬ 
thor of a ^ Sketch.of the Civil Engineering of North America,’ &c. Adam 
and Charles Blacky Edinburgh; Longman and Co., and J. Weale, 
London. 

The following extracts from the preface willj^ve the student some idea of 
the nature of the information to Be expected mm this volume. 

** Tbg reader is supposed to be already familiar with the art of surveying as gene¬ 
rally taught, and with the use of the\heodolite sextant and level, which are the imple¬ 
ments employed.”—-The series of operations necessary in surveying a river, em¬ 
braces almost every point required in making any marine survey for engineering pur¬ 
poses ; and if all ffie steps of a river survey be thoroughly understood, no difficulty 
will be found in applying the system recommended In the following pages to a 
harbour survey, mcluding part of a line of isoast, or to any similar case. 1 have, 
therefore, in order to simplify the subject, confined my observations principally to 
the details of river aurveying, noticing as they occur such points as require further 
explanation with reference to the survey of a harbour or of a line of coast.” 

The work is illustrated with a coloured plan of the river Lune, with 
thirteen plates and various woodcuts. 


RELIGION. 

Hints for the Revival of Scriptural Principles in the Anglican Church. 
By the ^v. Geo* Bird. Whittaker and Co. 

Works of the Rev. William Jay., Collected and Revised by Himself. 
Vol. III. Bartlett. 
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EooleBiaBtica j OT the Cbutch, her Sohools, and the Clei^, By E. M. Booto* 
Hatohard and Son. 


The Life and Labours of Adau CtARRE, L.L.B. Second edition. 

London : Longman and Co. 1842. 

The Wesleyan Methodists^ from their-wealth, their nambeijB, their seal, 
and the peculiar organization of their society, ttitist be regarded as the 
most influential and important section of dissenters— if dissenters they 
be termed—^from the established church. 

Their founder was eminently fitted to become the Coryphasns of a new 
sect. Untiring in the work of conversion, well acquainted with the work¬ 
ings and the weaknesses of the human mind, with an elasticity of con¬ 
science which permitted him to become “ all tl^gsto all men/’ his success 
was great beyond example. 

Dr Adam Clarke, the subject of our {present notice, has been justly re¬ 
garded as one of the most efficient and influential preachers of the Wes¬ 
leyan connexion. The present edition of his life and labours, we are 
informed in a preface, differs in many respects ^m the former. The 
narrative has been divested of the somewhat controversial aspect it boro 
in several parts, and now contains nothing that can justly give offence to 
the most sensitive partisan of any class of opinions. 

Numerous transpositions have been effected, with a view to a stricter 
chronological arrangement. A vast deal of firesh matter has been intro¬ 
duced, derived principally from letters and other documents published 
since the appearance of the first edition ; and in every respect the volume 
is now more interesting, accurate, and complete, 

Adam Clarke was bom in 1762 or 1763, in the obscure village of Moy- 
beg, in tbe county of Londonderry, of which his father was schoolmaster. 
To eke out the pittance gained by his scholastic labours, he cultivated a 
small farm with the assistance of his sons. While engaged in the rural 
occupations of the field, Adam had early learned to make observations on 
the weather ; he believed meteorology to be a natural science, and in which 
every country child makes, untaught, some progress,—« at least, so it Was 
with me,” he says, alluding to this subject in after life. 

When he could read with iolerable facility, his father, anxious he should 
become a classical scholar, put him into Lilly’s grammar; but Adam was 
an inapt pupil. By great exertion he reached the middle of “As in prss- 
senti,’ wdien he came to a dead stand. The jeers of his school-fellows 
and the anger of his father roused him, however, to renewed exertion ; he 
resumed the book, and speedily conquered the difficul^. He was fond of 
reading, and his juvenile libraiy, a catalogue of which has been preserved, 
contained, amongst others of a similar stamp, ‘Tom Thunfh,’ ‘Jack the 
Giant-Killer,’ ‘ Guy, Karl of Warwick,* ‘ The Babes in the Wood,* * The 
Seven Champions of Christendom/ ‘Sir Francis Drake, ‘Robinson Cru¬ 
soe,’ ‘Valentine and Orson/ ^ Arabian Nights* Entertainments/ ‘Life of 
Sir William Wallace,* ‘ Chevy Chase,* * Gentle Shepherd,’ ‘ Pilgrim*s Pro¬ 
gress,* ‘iEsop’fi Fables.* To the perusal of the * Arabian Nights* ’ tales he 
attributed that decided taste for Oriental literature on which his subse¬ 
quent fame depended. With ‘ JEsop’s Fables* he was particularly de¬ 
lighted, and derived so much moral improvement from ‘ Robinson Cru¬ 
soe,* that he was careful to place it in the bands of his (uwn children. 

Young Clarke was at one time led away by the wonders of mi^c, which 
he afterwards abandoned; but not before bis fame as an enchanter had 
spread so wide as to secure his father’s'premises from midnight thieves, 
from which they had previously suffered. 
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Among his youtbfol oompeers he was noted for. feats of strength and 
arility, such as putting^tho-stone, lifting great weights, balancing chairs, 
stedge-hammers, &Ci, on his chin, nose, and forehoud. 

Adam owed his religious inipressions chiefly to the teachings of his 
mother; he early expressed a desire for the ministry, to which the narrow 
circumstances of his father, however, pesented insuperable obstacles. In 
the meanwhile, a fall from a horse threatened to supersede all care con¬ 
cerning his future occupations ,* and subsequently, a narrow escape from 
drowning seems to have impressed on his mind the idea that he was des¬ 
tined by Providence for matters of great and high importance. 

Without entering into the question of special providences, it may be 
permitted us to observe, that the recoveries from extreme danger, whether 
Drought about by medical skill or the efforts of nature, can never lead to the 
concittsion^hat the objects of them were set apart for high and important 
purooses. 

What influence such an opinion may produce on an ardent and poetical 
mind,—whether, like the vaticinations of the astrologer, it may frequently 
lead to its own fulfilment,—it would be rash to aver ; but in the case of 
Dr Clarke, we find him, at the termumtion of more than half a century 
after his submersion, affirming to the late Dr Letson his conviction that he 
had been actually dead, and again recalled to life by the special inter¬ 
ference of Providence! 

In 1777 Adam Clarke first came into contact with the Wesleyan preach¬ 
ers at Agerton, near Coleraine, to which place his father had some time 
before removed ; but their preachings were productive of no effect till the 
arrival of Mr Barber. In the phraseology of the sect, many were 
awakened*’ under his ministry, and amongst others the subject of the pre¬ 
sent memoir. 

In 1782 he preached his first sermon ; was soon after appointed to a 
fellowByp by Mr Wesley, proceeded to England, and received treatment 
the most revolting M Kingswood school. About this period he was con¬ 
firmed by Dr Bagot, Bishop of Bristol; and for this figment of popery,** 
as it is termed by the Presuyterians, we find a curious—wc had almost 
said Jesuitical—apology by Adam Clarke, who gloried in having con¬ 
formed to a rite for which certainly no countenance is to be found in the 
New Testament. 

From the period of his being admitted into the society, his labours as a 
missionary and itinerant preacher were incessant, in Ireland, in England, 
in the Shetland Isles, into whatever district Adam Clarke penetrated, he 
may be said to have changed the aspect of society ; schools sprung up at 
hia bidding, funds poured in '^rom every quarter, obstacles the most for¬ 
midable vanished before his zeal and perseverance. 


Had we space we would willingly follow Dr Clarke, step by step, in hia 
missionary and literary labours: one prominent characteristic of this ex¬ 
traordinary man—his intellectual activity under circumstances the most 
unfavourame—ought not, however, to be passed over in silence. With 
little education beyond an elementary knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
early eng^ed in the laborious duties of an itinerant preacher, denied 
access to books from his straitened means and roving life, unaided by 
instructors, Adam Clarke, nevertheless, says a contemporary writer,— 


* ... 

Attained to so great eminence as an Oriental scholar, a biblical critic, a theolo¬ 
gian, an antiquarian, and a man of general knowledge, that he had not many equals, 
even among the men who were placed through life in the most advantageous cir¬ 
cumstances for the prosecution of their studies. Many individuals, doubtless. 
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might be found who surpessed him in hmohee otf mhoUrehtp s but 

men among his pontemporarles excelled him to Mtent of their acqulvemente,** 

Dr Clarke was a member of several learaed societies) and in lBd7 he 
received the degree of M.A. from Kind's GoUbgO) Aberdeen ; and the fol¬ 
lowing year the highest designation ih their gift, that of L.L.D.) was 
unanimously voted to him by the Senatus Aoadeinicus of that University, 
Subsequently he was recommended by the Hon. Charles Abbot, one of 
the Commissioners of Public Records, to collect and arrange those state 
papers, which might serve to complete and continue RymeA * Foedera,* 
In the execution of this Herculean task, which occupied several years, 
Dr Clarke encountered many difficulties^ but a careftu economy of time 
was the key to his success in this, as in whatever .else he undertook. 

We had marked out for quotation Dr Clarke’s valuable letter to Mr 
(now Lord) Stanley on education in Ireland, as well as the account of the 

f jresentation of his ‘ Commentary,’ which occupied nearly forty years'of biS 
ife, to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, and that prince’s letter in 
reply, &c.; but we have already far exceeded our limits. We can, thero- 
fore, only compliment the editor on the completion of a work'alike amui« 
ing and instructive, and cordially recommend it to all classes of readers, 
wnether Dissenters or Episcopalians. C. H. 


TRAVELS. 

Notes of a Tuaveller on the Social and Political Stats of FaiKOS, 

Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and other Parts of Eurofd. By S. 

Lauig, Esq. Longman. 

E VERY one remembers with pleasure Mr Laing’s * Journal of a Residence iu 
Norway:' bis next work, * A Tour in Swedeu,* was hastily compUed, and 
although it excited mucji attention, did not add to his reputation as a philo¬ 
sophical aud dispassionate observer. Whatever truth there may have been 
in his strictures, there was too obvious an animus agaiijst Swedish institu¬ 
tions, as opposed to Norwegian, to allow the reader to place implicit foitb 
in the author’s representations. His attempt, also, to prove from statistical 
data the wholesale demoralization of Sweden, as compared with that of 
other couuLries, we think was altogether a failure. We have very little 
faith in liguros, and deem it*always necessary to suspend our judgment in 
any conclusions derived from them till we \now the process by which the 
figures wore obtained. A Swedish traveller takii^ our police refurua fqr 
ISll, of commitments for drunkenness during the Christmas week, as com-* 
pared with former years, would infer that the temperance movement had 
made extraordinary progress in London; the fact simply being that the poHc® 
have received instructions not to bring drunkards at Christojas before, the 
magistrates as heretofore, but, if found helpless in the street, to lock them 
up for the night, dismissing them in the morning. 

The little reliance to be placed upon statistical data in the case of criminal 
returns, struck us forcibly on an occasion when we happened to bear a city 
magistrate declaiming against the new police. He brought it as a seriooa 
charge against the police commissioners, that three times the number of 
offences appeared to have been committed since the commissioners were 
appointed, than under the old system of watch and wardthis worthy 
magistrate, confounding the moral state of the population with theeiminal 
returns, thought that to diminish their amount notluag tnore was required 
than a less efficient constabulary force; as if offences*'kept out of sight and 
out of mind had therefore no existence. . 

In 1832 Earl Grey reported 9,000 criminal oflenced committed in Ireland; 
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and upon this £ftcthe based the necessity of his coercion bill. In 1840 the 
prison inspeetdrs report 23|000 similar offences committed in the same 
country; and yet it is matter of notoriety that the moral state of Ireland 
has greatly improved. Diflerent modes of obtaining returns lead to very 
different results, and it should be borne in mind that there arc no criminal 
returns in countries’^wholly demoralused. In such instances there is some 
satisfaction in even a heavy calendar, for it is an evidence that anarchy is 
ceasing, and law beginning to exert its force. 

We wish Mr Laing had less faith in the authority of printed documents; 
he allows them too frequently to lead him astray. In the present volume 
his aMount of the Muckers, a Prqpsian sect adopting lewdness as a principle 
of religion, can only be received as an instance of the credulity of travellers. 
Facts, no doubt, there were to give some colouring to the reports which ob¬ 
tained circulation, but that the principles of the sect were widely spread 
among the itobjlity, clergy, and official’people of Prussia, and that a large 
portion of the bnost educated part of the population were in the habit of 
frequenting the conventicles of the sect in a state of nudity, utterly sur¬ 
passes all reasonable belief. 

Upon simple questions of fact nearer homo, Mr Laing has taken very 
ilttle trouble to establish correct premises. Thus a chapter in the present 
volume, devoted to the com laws, opens with the following assertion : 

** A recthction in the wages of labour is generally admitted to be a necessary 
consequence of te permanent reduction of the cost of the main article of the sub- 
'sUtence of the labouring class. That is, indeed, the main object avowed by all the 
political eobhomists who advocate the abolition of duties on corn.” 

This is a gratuitous assumption. One political economist at least, Mr 
Senior, has taken the trouble to expose at length the fallacy of the doctrine, 
that WQges are necessarily dependent upon the price of com ; and the in¬ 
stance of America, where high wages and cheap food generally co-cxist, is 
alone sufficient to disprove the stotement that wages have a natural ten¬ 
dency to fall to a level with the actual cost of subsistence. The case of the 
corn laws and the labourer lies in a nutshell. High prices are indicative of 
scarcity, low prices of abundance. Is abundance or scarcity the better for 
the labourer? Is it likely that the greatest demand for labour, and the 
highest rate of remuneration (not nominal, buj real), will be found where a * 
general deficiency is felt of the means of subsistence, and an artificial scarcity 
created to keep up prices. . 

Mr Laing is, however, an advocate for a repeal of the corn laws, on the 
{ground that it will, as he supposesj lead to the abolition of the large farm¬ 
ing system, and give the labourer a greater interest in the land than he now 
possesses. Mr Lain^ is a believer in small farms as the cheapest form of 
production,—unquestionably an error, if the expenditure of labour in both 
cases be fairly estimated. Small farms, however, there would be if the 
manufacturing towns ceased to be purchasers of home-grown corn,—an 
improbable sujmosition. Small farms abound wherever no effective money 
demand exists for agricultural produce, and where the greater part must be 
consumed on the spot. In a country destitute of manufactures, a large 
population can only live by the small fkrming system; but manufacturing 
prosperity has always a tendency to produce a consolidation of farms, the 
external demand leading to a supbly by the most economical arrangements. 

Improvem^ts in agriculture, however, depend less upon the extent of 
farms than upon th'e nature of the holding, llie best policy for a nation is 
that which enables the cultivator to become a prtmrietor of the soil; and 
hence we entirely agree in the remarks made by Mr Laing on the effects 
produced in France by the abolition of the law of primogeniture. 
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** tt is stated by Dupin, that the amount of arable land at present in France U 
but little more than it was in 1789, but that the population is increased by about 
eight millions ; and in consequence of the division of property by the law of eucces* 
sion, that une-half of the whole population are proprietors, and, counting their families, 
two^thirds of the wliole are engaged in the direct cultivation of the soil. It will 
not be said by the most strenuous advocate of those feudal arrangements of society 
which the French revolution annihilated in France, that the French peqplc now are 
•worse fed, worse clotlied, worse lodged, or less generally provided with the neoe«« 
saries, comforts, and luxuries of life, than they were before 1789, before the revolu¬ 
tion, when Arthur Young described the wretched condition of the people. The 
imports and consumpt of the tropical products in France prove bow superior^ be¬ 
yond all comparison, is the present state of the people. ..^Now how Is this additional 
population of eight millions of individuals fed from the same extent of arable land, if 
not by their superior cultivation of tliat land ? The same extent of arable land is 
supporting about one-third more people—for the population of France was, than 
reckoned about 25 millions, and now about 33 millions^and in greater abundance 
and comfort. How is this, if the land is not in a more productive cultivation, under 
the present division into small properties'! It is evident from the statistical taots, 
that without any noticeable improvement in the modes, rotations, or utensils of 
husbandry, the mere subdivision of the area to which labour is applied into small*, 
property farms cultivated in a garden-Hke way, and the converting the labour 
formerly applied to the same area, from hired labour, or perhaps unpaid labour of 
serfs, into the labour of proprietors working on their own land, are sufficient to 
account for a more garden-like cultivation and productiveness of the same extent 
of arable land. Two generations of adults, or fifty years, have passed away under 
the deteriorating effects of the partition of land, denounced by Artluir Youii^ iu. 
1789,85 even then * the greatest source of misery that can be conceivetl.* This 
greatest conceivable source of misery has not diminished the population, nor made 
it more miserable. Tliis partition and repartition of land has not reduced all 
estates to one minimum sire, like an Irish cottar's acre. Estates of nil slaea and 
values, from 500f. to 50,000/. in price, are to be found on sale in Fraace as in 
England, The aggregaflon of land by deaths of co-relatives, balances the partition 
of land by deaths of parents. Ihe application even of great capitals and scientific 
skill to objects of husbandry, has not been impeded |)y this p^irtition of land. Tho 
capital, fur example, laid out in France in establishments for making boeUroot 
sugar, is greater, perhaps, than has been laid out in Britain during the same period 
on any one agricultural object. The thing itself, the making sugar from bect-rpot, 
as an agricultural operation in modern husbandry, may be impolitic, if sucl|i sugai 
can only be made under protecting duties, and if sugar can be got cheaper, and 
without slave labour, from the West Indies—a point not at all ascertained; but tha 
value of the fact for our argument remains tfic same. A beet-root sugar work 
requires science, skill, expensive machinery, and very considerable capital. Hy¬ 
draulic presses of the best construction to &press the juice, and steam-engines to 
pump it up, are not rare in beet-root sugar works. I have visited one in the Pas da 
Calais, in which the presses and engines had been made in London tor the woVk, at a ^ 
time when we scarcely knew that such*an agricultural object existed, and was car¬ 
ried on so near us. At present, that is in 1641, France has 389 beet-root sugar st^’orks 
In activity, although no longer favoured or protected by any unequal duty on colo¬ 
nial sugar; and from January, 1840, to the end of May, 1^1,-these have delivered 
to the consumpt of the country 26,174,547 kilogrammes, or 5,234,909 owt., which 
have paid in duty to the revenue 3.205,783 francs. The total consumpt of France 
yearly appears to be about 16,518,840 cwt. pf sugar. It may perhaps be a question 
whether, in all England south of Trent, there can be found so many "threshing 
machines of the best and most expensive construction—such as cost from 800/. to 
1,200/., in the best agricultural districts of Northumberland, llbxburghshirc, and 
the Lotbians—as France, under her partition law of succession, can^rodueaof thesa 
complicated, and far more expensive establishments. 

In proof that the labouring classes of France arc in a better condition than 
those of England, Mr Laing states that,' while here little or no inducement 
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of bounty is required to make able-bodied men eubst in the army, iu France 
as much as 80/. sterliziff is often offered for a recruit to serve in the army 
as a substitute for one drawn by ballot. 

** How ludicrous, as one sits on the deck of a fine steam-vessel going down the 
Soane, or the Rhone, or the Seine, passing every half hour other steam-vessels, and 
every five or six miles under iron suspension bridges, and past canals, short factory 
railroads even, and new-built factories—how laughable, now, to read the lugubrious 
predictions of Arthur Young half a century ago, of Birbeck a quarter of a century 
ago, of the * Edinburgh Review* some twenty years ago, about the inevitable con¬ 
sequences of the French law of succession. * A pauper warren! * Look up from 
the page and laugh. Look around upon the actual prosperity, and well-being, and 
rising industry of this people, under their system. Look at the activity on their 
rivers, at the new factory-chimneys against the horizon, at the steam-boats, canals, 
roads, coal works, w^herever nature gives any opening to enterprise. France owes 
her present prosperity, and rising industry, to this very system of subdivision of 
property, which allows no man to live in idleness, and no capital to be employed 
without a view to its reproduction, and places that great instrument of industry 
and well-being, property, in the hands of all classes. The same area of arable land, 
according to Dupin, feeds now a population greater by eight millions, and certainly 
in greater abundance and comfort, than under the former system of succession ; be¬ 
cause DOW its produce is applied'to feeding reproductive labourers, who, either In 
husbandry on their own little estates, or in manufactures, or trade, are producing, 
while they are consuming, what brings back either consumable produce, or the value 
of what they consume, in due time. But the produce applied to thefeedingof soldiery, 
of labourers employed by a splendid court in works of mere ostentation and grandeur, 
in building palaces, or constructing magnificent public works of no utility equivalent 
to the labour expended, and, to a certain extent, even in the fine arts, and, above all, 
in supporting a numerous idle aristocracy, gentry, and clergy^ with their dependent 
followers, was a waste of means, a consumpt without any corresponding return of 
consumable or saleable produce from the labour or industry of the consumers. In 
this view, the comparison between the old feudal construction of society in France, 
and the new under the present law of succession, resolves itself into this result,—tliat 
one-third more people are supported under the new, in greater abundance and com¬ 
fort, from the same ^tent of arable land, in consequence of the law of succession 
having swept off the non-productive classes, forced them into active industry, and 
obliged all consumers, generally speaking, to be producers also, while they consume. 
In this view, the cost of supporting the old court, aristocracy, gentry, clergy, and 
all the system and arrangements of society in Fran<^, under the ancient regime, has 
been equivalent to the cost of supporting one-third more inhabitants in France, and 
in greater comfort and well-being ; and this is the gain France has realized by her 
revolution, and by the abolition of the law of primogeniture, its most important 
measure.’* t 

The contents of the present Tolume are various, a great number of sub¬ 
jects being touched upon, and often with much originality and power. At 
page 402 we a reflection upon th^ comparative advantages of climate, 
which may help to reconcile us to that of England, notwithstanding all that 
we hear from other travellers of the sun of Itmy, and know of our own fogs. 

“ In all these fine southern climates, one evil peculiarly affecting the condition 
of the working man weighs heavily against all their advantages. It is that, in 
reality^ there are two winters in the year for man and beast. There is not only 
our winter, little felt, indeed, in some particular localities, as about Naples, but 
still wet, occasionally cold, and of such weather that agricultural labour is inter¬ 
rupted from the state of the land, cattle must be tended in-doors^ and in general in 
Italy it is very severe; but there is another winter as far as Regards labour, a sum¬ 
mer-winter, in whicb, for three or four months, all out-door work of man and beast 
is suspended by beat, and much more interrupted that it ever is by cold in our 
climate. All cattle must be provide/l for in-doors, os in winter. Fodder must ^ 
cut and water carried tolkem. From extreme cold, man and beast have a relief in 
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b»rd work ; but from overwhelming hmt there is no relief but bodily inaction. AU 
water power, as well as animal power^ is interrupted by it, and many arts and manu- 
faotures cannot, evidently, be carried on in these southern climes, without an enor¬ 
mous waste of labour and life. This summer-winter, also, is the season of malaria, 
producing fevers among working people exposed to the heat and dews, far more 
generally, and dangerously, than epidemic diseases in our climate." 

We would willingly make room for further extracts, for the volume 
abounds in information and food for reflection; but we must conclude by 
recommending the work to the reader as one which, notwithstanding the 
drawbacks we have noticed, will amply repay the perusal. 


Notes of a Half-Pay Officer; or Russia, Circassia, and the Crimea in 

1839-40. By Captain Jesse. Madden and Co. 

We are indebted, it appears, for these volumes, to the effects upon a con¬ 
stitution of two fevers, a cholera morbus, and a residence of some months 
in a barrack-yard in India situated in a swamp several feet below the bed of 
an adjoining river. Captain Jesse, finding it necessary at last to abandon 
his cantonments in search of health, returns to Englanii, and afterwards, by 
the advice of his physician, commences a tour through a considerable part ol 
the south and north of Europe. The volumes before us contain the notes 
made during the tour, and relate chiefly to Russia, embracing every ol^ject 
of interest on his route from Odessa to St Petersburg. The result of the 
whole is a book of travels of more than usual interest for the general 
reader, and containing much novelty of information, not overlaid with sta¬ 
tistical details, or attempts at profound political disquisitions. 

Unlike some recent travellers who found every difficulty in their path 
smoothed the politic attentions of the government, Captain Jessj did not 
see everything in Russia coleur de rose. The first step it was necessary to 
take at Odessa before he could visit the interior, gave him a keen insight 
into the characteristic vices of Russian administration. To obtain a pass¬ 
port, it was necessary to go first to the police office witli his carte de s^'our; 
but— 

“ Before this document, however, could be forwarded to the police maater, it was 
requisite that it should be aegompanied by a petition, and as 1 could not write 
Russ, 1 had to look about the office for one of the numerous scriveners who make a 
livelihood by inditing these official * billet-douv* This was of course drawn out 
upon a stamp, and having given in the two papers, I departed, with an intimation 
that 1 might * call again to>morrow.* Thr^e hours were consumed in this preli¬ 
minary step. Tlio next morning, at the appointed hour, 1 was again at the office ; 
and after having had the satisfaction of seeing the hand of the cuckoo-clock describe! 
two circles, an understrapper announced to me the agreeable intelligence that 1 
might follow him. Keeping close to his heels, we threaded, or ffither pushed our 
way through a crowd of jietitioners, all of the lower orders, until my companion 
confronted me with a man in a green coat with brass buttons,—the civil uniform. 
This was only a chinovnik,* though, judging by hb important manner, be might 
have been Count Benkendorf himself. 1 now observed that a third document 
had been appended to the two 1 left the day before; this being, as usual, on a 
stamp, 1 paid for it, and in the official catechism that followed the gentleman Itt 
green was so pre-oecupied, that he forgot to give me my change. The office jackal 
now took roe to at least ten different persons, who signed and countersigned each 
paper ; and after wheeling in and out of almost every room hut the one Iwbbed to 
get into, the principal one, 1 waa brought hack to my absenWfriend with brass 
buttons; here 1 had to pay for another stamped paper, and have the * change taken 


e 

* An under clerk. 
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out of me ’ ftgain. My silent submission to this roguery procuied me a low bow, 
with a request to leave the papers with him, and ‘ call again to-morrow.' Before 
I left the office I was informed that this delay was to give the police time to inquire 
whether there were any claims against me in the town for debt. The following day 
1 was onoe more at my post; but this time it was evident that the legal (though 
not the illegal) forms and demands had been complied with. My papers lay duly 
arranged upon the table, but the man in green paid no attention to me; and though 
many applicants were successful, the crowd around him appeared to increase rather 
than diminish, I soon saw how matters stood ; and feeling certain that, unless I 
followed the example of those who had rctiied, I should again be desired to ‘ call 
again to morrow.' 1 put my hand into my pocket, a sign manual which this pur¬ 
veyor of signatures perfectly understood, and we effected an amicable exchange. 
Handing me the papers, he pocketed the silver with the most perfect sangfroidt 
telling me, as he dropped the 5*2-copeck pieces into his pocket, that ‘ the Imperial 
salary would not keep him in boots.’ ” 

The same annoyances which beset the traveller on entering Russia attend 
his departure. 

** No foreigner can leave Russia, or rather obtain a passport to do so, unless he 
has had his name advertised three times in the German and Russian newspapers, 
which will take ten days. It is immaterial from what point he takes his departure, 
for the rule is enforced at every town in the empire. This is done with a view of 
giving his tradesmen timely notice of his intention. But while the government is 
exerting itself in the laudable task of protecting its subjects from fraud on the one 
hand, its employis are fleecing the traveller on the other; and, before bis passport 
is safb, the eagles and triangles have again to be propitiated. In the provinces, a 
trifle will go a good way with these gentlemen; but in the capital, peculation and 
knavery, like everything else, is carried out on a grand scale." 

Captein Jesse draws a melancholy picture of the mental, moral, and phy* 
gical condition of the serfs of Russia, amounting, according to his estimate, 
to forty-five millions of the population. 

The conduct of their proprietors towards them is In all respects devoid of any 
characteristics which might be considered evidence of the civilization they lay claim 
to, and the constant accession to this class from the ranks of the army of men de¬ 
void of education and generosity of feeling, renders tlie chance very prospective; 
the tyranny under which they suffered as subordinates they practise as masters. 
Even the generality of those who have bad all the advantages of turth and educa¬ 
tion. whose nobility is of long standing, make but few attempts to elevate the cha¬ 
racter and condition of their dependents. The principal idea they have in con¬ 
nexion with their improvement, is to increase their value as property. A tailor is 
worth more than a labourer, but only a few get the benefit of this spurious benevo¬ 
lence. I knew a nobleman who, from similar motives, had his serf tauglit music ; 
this man always played the pianoforte at his quadrille parties in the country ; at 
Petersburg he "did duty as a footman. Why do not those, who have both the 
mean^ and power, patiently and earnestly persist in improving the habits of the 
serf? why do they suffer them to feed like swine, and not give them any idea of a 
decent deportment ? The task would be difficult indeed to teach them to appreciate 
these things, but if only made to do them, it would be one step gained in a genera¬ 
tion. This modest line of benevolence, however, would be unseen and unfclt but 
by the poor and humble, and vanity forbids such waste of pains." 

We agree with Captain Jesse in his concluding remarks, that it is not in 
St Petersburg the traveller can form a just opinion of Russian character; 
but in too many inatances conclusions have been too hastily formed, drawn 
from the manners of the court and nobility, and from the sums spent in 
improvements which make a great show, but extend not to a melioration of 
the condition of the great mass of the people. 
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Bkibf Notices of Hayti. With ita Condition, Resources, and Prospects. 

By John Candler. Ward and Co. 

The present little volume will be welcome to all who, with ourselves, take 
an interest in the progress of the coloured races. We have before noticed 
the difficulty of procuring any information of the actual state of Hayti upon 
which reliance could be placed. Mr Candler's work supplies a deficiency 
which has long been felt; and although his narrative is not so full as we 
could have wished, the facts it contains are important, and appear in a 
trustworthy shape. Mr Candler visited Hayti in 1841 on a missionary 
tour to the West India Islands; but, unlike many missionaries and abo¬ 
litionists, he does not attempt to conceal defects in the negro character, or 
to suppress facts which might be supposed to militate against emancipa¬ 
tion ; and his remarks are entitled to the more attention from the tone of 
candour and obvious impartiality by which his observations are pervaded. 
An instance of the kind we may take from the Introduction to the work, in 
which a favourite prejudice Is thus assailed:— 

It is the delight of the lovers of liberty to dwell with enthusiasm on the talents 
and exploits of Toiissaint L'Oiiverture, undoubtedly the greatest man that took 
part in the revolution of St Domingo, and one of the ablest Generals of his age; 
but it is very doubtful whether his character, as a leader in the great struggle, will 
come out of the crucible of impaitlal history, with all that brightness and purity 
that some modern narratives, half history, half romance, seem to assign to it. 
The opinion of many persons in Hayti, whether well or ill founded wc stop not to 
inquire, is certainly adverse to such high pretensions; these individuals represent 
Toussaint as one of the best men of his day ; but not as free from many of the 
blemishes which generally attach to warriors.*' 

Of the present President of Hayti, General Boyer, Mr Candler gives the 
following account:— • 

“ An aid-de-camp in waiting led me to the hall of audience; and in a few minute* 
after, the President himself, attired in a plain suit of black, entered by a private 
door, and taking me by the hand, requested me to follow hitn to his own apart¬ 
ment, The manners of the ruler of Haytiare simple and unaffected ; to republican 
plainness he adds the polish of France, and preserves a quiet independent dignity 
suited to his rank and station. His age is sixty-eight; but his robust health and 
evident activity make him appear much younger. He is a mulatto, with the phy¬ 
siognomy of the French; is rather under than over the average height; and is 
neither thin nor corpulent: he has a keen expressive eye, and an intelligent coun¬ 
tenance. With strangers he converses only in French, though he has tiavelled in 
America, and understands the English language. During the interview of half 
an hour, with which he kindly favoured me, he made particular inquiries after the 
Venerable Clarkson, with whose character, as a strenuous advocate of the abolition 
of slavery and the slave-trade, be was well acquainted, and of whom he had a jnore 
intimate knowledge than of other men, from his correspondence^ith Christophe, 
in which he manifested such an intense interest in the best welfare of HaytL 
' All the letters of Wllberforce and Clarkson, addressed to Monsieur Chrlstophe/ 
such were his words, 'are in my possession ; they thought highly of the man, but 
they did nut understand his real character; they thought him the genuine friend 
of Lis country, but he deceived them. I received a letter from Mr Clarkson,* be 
continued, * soon after the death of Christophe, in which ho requested me to show 
kindness to his widow. I thought it somewhat singular; for though Chrlstopbe 
was a cruel man, and though he killed my own brother, I would have forfeited my 
life a thousand times rather than have shown unkindiiess to his widow. I always 
protected Madame Christopbe. He entertained,* he said, *a high regard for 
the religious Society of Friends; he had known some of that body in America, 
and was acquainted with some of their customs. 1 might depend on his protection 
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whilst in Hafii ; and be had given an order to the authorities to furnish me with 
all the papers I had asked for, to illustrate the resources and condition of the re¬ 
public/ He wished ine> however, as a stranger, not to overlook the single fact, 
that Hayti was a joung nation ; that it was only yesterday that she was leleased 
from the menaces and fears of France, by a new treaty of compensation for her 
territory; and that, till the present time, there had been no opportunity for the 
government to devote itself in earnest on peace principles, to improve the institu¬ 
tions of the country. On rising to take leave, 1 begged permission to present him 
with some religious publications, handsomely bound; he received them ver^ cour¬ 
teously ; and on observing a series of the tracts of the Peace Society, which bad 
been translated into the French language, he said with an air and tone of since¬ 
rity, * If the principles of that society had been acted upon by the nations, what an 
accumulation of misery would the world have been spared I*" 

A very unfrtvourable picture is given of the capital of Hayti, Port-au- 
Prince •/'— • 

** Instead of a handsome city, such as it appears from the ship’s deck at sea, rising 
on a gradual elevation from the shore, and adorned with good houses and gardens ; 
you enter into streets of wooden buildings, with the pavement dislocated or broken 
up, the drains neglected, and filth and stable dung interrupting your steps in every 
direction. The quay is spacious,'but the water is shallow near the shore ; and all 
sorts of UDcIeanness are suffered to annoy the senses. A constant malaria is the 
consequence, which at certain seasons of the year renders the lower quarter of the 
city very sickly, and occasions much mortality among the sailors from foreign 
ports, Port-au-Prince, with all its advantages of situation, with every inherent 
capability of being made and kept delightfully clean, is perhaps tlie filtliiest capital 
in the world. The houses in general are of two stories, built slightly of wood, to 
avoid the rend and tear occasioned by earthquakes, which at different times have 
nearly demolished the city. Some few of the better habitations are of brick or 
■tone, and may be called handsome edifices. The senate-house is a plain substan- 
tial buiHing, with no pretension to splendour; and the palace of the President, the 
largest edifice in the city, was built by the English, for the General's head-quar¬ 
ters, during their temporary occupation of the south of the island; and is, 
therefore, as little lik(t a royal palace as any republican could desire. The Haytien 
fiagi of red and blue, floats on its turrets; and it has in front a spacious court, in 
which are lodges for the military guard of horse and foot, who are constantly on 
duty. These are the only public buildings worthy of notice. The Homan Ca¬ 
tholic church is a capacious structure, but very plain and homely.” 

One of the greatest obstacles to improvement in Hayti would appear to 
be the corruption of the Roman Caiholic Priesthood ; a body of clerical 
adventurers from Europe availing themselves of every opportunity to 
amass wealth by the ignorance and superstition of the people. The fol¬ 
lowing is a description of a banquet given by the principal ecclesiastic of 
Hayti to the author l 

** It greatly exceeded our expectations; its cost and magnificence were far be¬ 
yond any idea we had formed of the power of priestly wealth in this country. It 
carried ui back in imagination to the times of Cardinal Wolsey. 'I'he company 
consisted of our generous host—the Abb4 himself, tlie Chief Judge of the Court of 
Cessation, three senators of Hayti, five merchants of the city, three Roman Catho¬ 
lic priests, a physician, who married the only daughter of General Inginae, with 
his amiable and intelligent wife, and ourselves. It would be useless to enumerate 
the various eburses and dishes that were served on the occasion. Soups, fish, fiesh, 
fowl, and game were brought on the table and removed in quick succession, toge¬ 
ther with a great variety of ice*, creams, pastry, and comfitures; there was also a 
^ilendid desaert, and' many kinds of wine.” 

The income of Dm Abb^ d'Ech^enria^ at Port-au-Prince, was variously 
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estimated at from 800/. to 3,200/. per annum. Mai^ of the priests become 
speedily rich, and how their wealm is obtained Mr Candler explains 

** The chief object of the ecclesiastics in Hayti (their number is about seventy) 
is to secure gold and silver as quickly as they can, to send to Kurope for invest* 
ment. Three instances of this sort came under our own observation ; in one of 
which a priest, having heard that we possessed some doubloons, came privately to 
us to bargain for a few of them, to send abroad; and in the others, money to a con* 
siderable amount had been placed in the hands of EiigHsU merchants of our 
acquaintance to invest in the English and French funds. One priest told me bow 
much he had placed in our Three per cent. Consols, and asked me oonfldentlally 
what 1 thought of the safety of entrusting his money to a certain merchant in one 
of the trading towns, for transmission abroad. The means of acquiring wealth, by 
greedy ecclesiastics, are unhappily always ready to their hand; they encourage 
superstitious feelings in the people, and receive donatives without law as well as 
by virtue of it. Not contented with baptising children for gain, they baptise 
houses, boats, and door-posts! A merchant at Gonaives assured us that he bad 
paid on one occasion twenty dollars to a priest for baptising a small vessel when 
ready fur sea, which belonged to a female friend of his; and related to us many 
other instances of church rapacity,” 

Another incubus under which Hayti labours, entailed upon it by the 
recenthostility of France, is its standing army, which, although now in pro¬ 
cess of reduction, was, in 1840, numerically 25,000 men—a force out of all 
proportion to the extent of the population. 

The debt due to France was reduced by treaty with Louis Philippe to 
sixty million francs, of which 4,600,000 francs were pwd off by Hayti in 
1838,1839, and 1840. 

With these burdens wc need not be surprised to hear that the govern¬ 
ment can raise no funds for public works or the education of the people. 
Ignorance is all but universal; and what schools there are appear to be 
attended only by the Ynulatto portion of the population. In the midst, 
however, of much to discourage, it is gratifying to observe the signs of slow 
but yet real progress. The government is solvent; the revenue exceeds 
the expenditure; the amount produced by the import duties is continually 
on the increase; and the exports exceed a million sterling. But for the 
narrow policy of other countries the amount would be larger. 

“ Horns and hides of cattle* were once exported in great quantities from the 
eastern part of the territory, and live cattle for slaughter in the neighbouring 
islands; but this trade has almost entirely ceksed, owing to the narrow policy of 
England, France, and Spain, which nations have long forbidden a free intercourse 
between Hayti and their respective colonies. To the present moment no ooromu* 
nication subsists between Hayti and Jamaica, though they lie within a day's sail of 
each other, and though a valuable exchange of commodities might often take place 
between them. England, a short tiifle since, offered to open .a trade between 
Hayti and the British West India islands, on the condition that certain preferences 
should be given to British merchants over those of other nations in the ports of 
Hayti: this the Haytien government very properly refused, and the negotiation 
ended. 

*• During our residence at Kingston, Jamuea, a sloop under Haytien colours 
entered the harbour in distress; the vessel was permitted to come up to the quay 
for repair, but no communication was allowed with the shore ,* the captain ana 
crew remained prisoners in their own barque, and were not permitted to receive 
even a friendly call from a stranger. The exclusiveness of other nations begets 
exclusiveness in Hayti. No white man, as we have seen, permitted by the law 
of the republic to hold a foot of land within its territory; no white man can marry 
a Haytien woman, and thereby become entitled to ber real or personal estate) and 
no white man can trade without a speciaMicence, renewable yearly, with a heavy 
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fine; nor indeed, generally speaking, can he trade at all without being associated 
with a Haytien partner. Such restrictions as tliese tend to exclude capital from 
the country, to paralyse industry, and to prevent the increased cultivation of the 
soil.** ^ 

Since tlie above was written, we regret to learn that a considerable port 
of the Island has been devastated by an earthquake, during which, it is said, 
some thousands of lives have been lost. 
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due to Mr Walker for his valuable 
investigation. 

Geographical model, 235. 

H. 

History and biography, 239; Memoirs of 
Extraordinavy Popular Delusions, i&. 

Himalaya, travels in, 294; height of, 
and description of, some of the passes, 
ih. ; sheep and goats generally used 
as beasts of burden, 297; fertility of 
the valleys, 298; climate remarkable, 
ib. ; roads, 299; bridges, 300 ; in¬ 
habitants. two distinct races, ib. ; 
honesty and generosity of the Koona- 
warrees, 301; their religion, ib. ; kind¬ 
ness of the 'i'artar tribes, 302; their 
honesty, 803; singular management 
of the post, 304. 


Industry and its reward, 216 ; opinion of 
the Duke of Wellington on the con¬ 
dition of thelabouringclasses in Eng¬ 
land as compared with that of other 
countries, 217; indifference and ig. 
norance of the upper classes to the 
real state of the pour, 219; agricultu¬ 
ral labourers in'France, 2^; Switser- 
land and Belgium, 222; average rate 
of wages of an English agricultural' 
labourer ; depreciation in the value 
of small freeholds, 224; decrease of 
population in some counties, and in- 
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creased mortaUty amon^ children 
under five years of age, 

K. 

Koonawur, 294. 

L. 

Lunacy, 305; cruelty practised in the 
York madhouse last century, 16 . ; 
origin of the Retreat, 306; vices of the 
restraint system, 308; Palermo lu¬ 
natic asylum, 309; Lancaster, t6. ; 
effect of soothing Influences and ab¬ 
sence of restraint on the lunatics at 
Hanivell, 310; effect produced by 
restraint in the Lincoln asylum, 311; 
substitute for coercion adopted at 
Hanwelt, 313; letter of Mr Smith, 
house-surgeon of the Lincoln asylum, 
ou the importance of managing the 
patients witliout mechanical restraint, 
314: Mr Samuel Tuke's opinion, ib. ; 
Dr Conolly’s, 317; industrial employ¬ 
ments iiiiroduced into asylums by Sir 
William Ellis, 318 ; llanwell asylum 
the largest in existence, ib, ; number 
of its patients, 16 .; causes of disease, 
chiefly moral among the womens 
physical among the men, 320; single 
statu more liable to insanity than the 
married, 

M. 

Music, and the Committee of Council 
for Education, 1; Mr Edward Taylor 
the first to call attention to the im¬ 
portance of vocal harmony as a branch 
of national education, ib* ; evil results 
of confounding the work of instruc¬ 
tion with exclusive systems or me¬ 
thods of instruction, 5; Bellknd Lan¬ 
caster, 6 ; a board composed of intel¬ 
ligent school inspectors the best for 
the preparation and examination of 
elementary works, 7; musical taste at 
a low ebb in France; Mods. Wilhem 
exclusively patronised by the French 
government, 9; created Inspector- 
general of singing for all the public 
schools, 10; the experiment at Bat¬ 
tersea no trial of the success of Wil- 
hem's method as adapted forchlllren, 
11 j poetry of the Committee of Privy 
Council for Education, 14; ' Labour 
Stmg,’ 15; * The Sea Boy,* 17; 
‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star,' 20; 
examples of the non-synthetical cha¬ 
racter of the manual, 21 ; the old 
method of teaching the notation of 
music upon the fingers revived, 25; its 
supposed advantages, 26; * The Flying 
Course,’ 28; Wilhem’s Solfeggio Ex¬ 


ercises, 29; Elementary Exercises of 
Mr Mainzer, 30; monugammio sys¬ 
tem of Mons. Jue de Berneval, 31; 
tllustration of, 32; difiereut exercises 
to facilitate the act of sight singing, 
33; substituting solfeggio syllables as 
names to the fixed sounds, in thejplace 
of the letters of the alphabet, objec¬ 
tionable, 86 ; Rousseau's mode of using 
the solfeggio syllablea the best, 38; 
military bands might be rendered a 
means of promoting a musical taste 
among the people, 43. 

Music (miscellaneous), 496; Adoration, 
Aspiration, and Belief, ; a Prac¬ 
tical Guide to Modern Pianoforte¬ 
playing ; Songs of Charles Dibdin; 
Little Songs for Little Singers, 497. 
Metropolitan improvements, 240. 
MisccLtAKEous. 244; Visits to remark¬ 
able Places, ih* ; the Mental and Mo¬ 
ral Dignity of Woman, ib,; Treatise 
on Printing diid Type-founding, ib* ; 
Observations on Popular Antiquities; 
the House of Commons as elected to 
the Fourteenth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom; Hints relative to 
the Construction of Fire-proof Build¬ 
ings, 245; a Cydopndia of Com¬ 
merce, Mercantile Law, Finance, and 
Commercial Geogt&phy, 247; the 
Mirror, 248; the Student Life in 
Germany, ib. ; Fallacies of the Fa¬ 
culty, ^250; Hints fur Australian 
Emigrants, 251; the grave-yards of 
London; the toll question on rail¬ 
ways exemplified; religion ; philo¬ 
sophy, physiology, &o., 254; prin¬ 
ciples of general and comparative phy¬ 
siology ; the physiology of digestion 
considered with relation to the prinoi- 
, pies of dietetics, ib. ; the Year-book uf 
Facts, 493; Observations on the pre¬ 
sent Condition of the Island of Tri¬ 
nidad, and the actual State of the 
Experiment of Negso Emancipation, 
ib. ; the Journey Book of England, 
494; the History of Egypt under the 
Romans, ib. ; a Grammar of Elocu¬ 
tion, 495; Reimpression de I'Anclen 
Moniteur, t 6 . ; Works of Daniel De 
Foe, fb*; National Singing Circular, 
ib. 

N. • 

North American ][;idians, 1^; general 
account of the Indians in their present 
and past state, 228; aUoaUhment 
* excited among tlie Mandans by the 
first introduction of portrait-painting, 
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124 ; mistaken application of tba word 
*' medicbie** by Mr CatUn, 1^; edu- 
eatliott of the youthfol Mandahs, 128; 
syippathy and advocacy of the cause 
of the Indian^ a^^ainst the injustice of 
the whites towavda them, 1^. 

New Zealand, 253. 

P. 

Poetry and the drama, 255-498; song 
without rhyme; hymns and anthems, 
256; the Patrician’s Daughter, 257; 
Hehcr: Records of the Poor, and other 
poems, 259; the character of 9ir John 
Falstaff; Edwy, 260; the Mind, and 
other poems; select English poetry, 
498; characteristics of painters; Za¬ 
chary Coble, 500; the Prince of the 
Mountains; the library edition of 
Shakspere; Marriage, a comedy in 
five acta, 502. 

Prussia and the Prussian system, 134; 
influence of the French revolution on 
Prussian despotism, 136; state of par- 
ties in Germany Immediately after the 
peace, 137; constitutional form of go¬ 
vernment denounced in Prussia, 142; 
power of the king, 144; retrospect of 
the early kings of Prussia, 145 ; the 
French revolution and protestantism 
have finodified the character of Pros, 
siaii despotism, 150; manner in which 
the new king proposes to reconstruct 
the nobility lnote')4-l51 ; publications 
of Herr Venedy and Herr Hause- 
mann,153; poWer of the Prussian uni¬ 
versities, i5. ; all other educational 
establishments subject to strict go¬ 
vernment superintendence, 154; the 
church physically and morally .weak 
in Germany, 156; municipal corpora¬ 
tions, 157; the two governing powers, 
bureaucracy aitd the standing army 
and police^ 159; exdellenee of the 
Prussian administrative machinery, 
162; amount Of the army as stated by 
Zedlita, 163; administration of jus- 
tice, 164; taxation, 170. 

Prerogative, claims of, 189. 

Poor Laws, 260; the Book of the Bas- 
tiles, ib.; On the SufiSeiency of the 
Parochial System, without a Poor 
Rate, for the right Management of 
the Poor; Population Returns--Facts 
and Figures, 261. 

Patrician’s Daughtety 384. 

PoMTiCAt UxTBosFECV, 394; influence 
and extent of the British Empire un¬ 
der William IV and Queen Victoria', 
395; responsibiUttes and duties of 


ministers of the Crown, 896; funeral 
and character of George IV, 898; re¬ 
volution of July, 399: resignation of 
the Wellington ministry, 400; Earl 
Grey succeeds to office, 401; Lord 
John Russell’s plan of parliamentary 
reform, ib *; alterations made in the 
Bill, b^ote passing into law, 402; no 
fixed proportion established between 
the number of representatives and 
constituents, ib*; present proportion 
of members to constituencies, table of, 
404; efiTects of the Reform Bill ex¬ 
aggerated by all parties, 406; the 
Irish Coereion Bill, 407; negro eman¬ 
cipation, 408; Poor-law Amendment 
Bill, 409; resignation of Earl Grey 
and succession of Lord Melbourne, 
409; Cabinet of, 411; reduction of 
the duty on newspapers and adver¬ 
tisements, 412; the operatives form 
a party of their own, 414; influence 
of the ' Times’ in the overthrow of 
the late ministry, 415; defects of the 
Municipal Reform Bill, 417; corpo¬ 
ration of London left untouched, 418; 
gross abuses of (note) ib *; unmixed 
commendation not merited by the 
late ministry in their efforts to pro¬ 
mote national education, 420; Penny 
Postage Bill, 421; Mr Rowland Hill 
not allowed the superintendence of 
the measure in its practical details, 
422; progrcFS of law reform, ih* ; 
foreign relations, 424; Syria, ib* ; 
Spain, 423; China, i7/.; Canada, 424; 
progress of science and the arts dur¬ 
ing thQ last ten years, 427. 

R. 

Religion, 504; Works of William Jay, 
ib*; the Martyr of Erromanga, or 
the Philosophy of Missions, 504; A 
Discourse on the Right of the Church 

, in a Christian State, 506. 

Reformation, D’Aubigne’s Historv of, 
177. . 

S. 

Syria, 262; the Syrian question. 

Statistics oi the Retreat, 305. 

Syrian war, fruits of, 428; object of the 
treaty of July. 45®; Russian policy, 
4S3; Austrian, 434; attempt to esta¬ 
blish a Protestant bishopric in Pa¬ 
lestine, 4^; the Sultan, and not Ma¬ 
homet AH, the aggressor, 443; con¬ 
duct of Lofrd Ponsonby towards Ma- 
hornet Ali, 445: Syria encouraged to 
revolt by British agents, 448; luet 
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Pacha sent by the Porte to govern 
Syria. 4d0 ; official correspondence of 
Mr Wood, 451 ; Lord Palmerston re¬ 
quests the Porte to remove Izzet 
Pacha, 453; opposition and delay of 
Lord Ponsonby to carry the Napier 
convention into execution, 455; ob¬ 
jects of the delay. 458; project of 
General Jochmus, 461; Ibrahim Pa¬ 
cha’s army attacked in its retreat, 
463; probable restoration of Maho¬ 
met All’s power in Syria, 468. 

T. 

Toys, 97; the passion for handling not 
duly appreciated, tfe. ; children the 
most fond of toys which excite the 
conceptive faculty, 98; two great 
principles of mind by which toys act, 
100 ; pleasure derived from the re¬ 
covery of the past, 10:1; its action on 
the infant mind, 104 ; ftjture charac¬ 
ter largely determined by the early 
operations of intellect, 109; objects 
which most powerfully recal the past 
at all ages, 110 ; occasions when toys 


are required, 115; systematic classi¬ 
fication of toys, jointed ones, 116; 
rigid ones, 117; reason of the fatigue 
felt in visiting museums, 119. 

Travels and voyages, £263; Journals of 
Two Expeditions of Discovery in 
North-west and Western Australia, 
by Capt. Grey. 

Tragedies, recent, 321 ; literature com¬ 
pared to a steeple chase, ib ,; import¬ 
ance of Judicious criticism, 323; ana¬ 
lysis of * Nina Sforza,* extract from, 
328; defects and merits t>f fifth act, 
330, 331; Patrician’s Daughter, tra¬ 
gedy of, 334; no age poetical to it¬ 
self, 3^; the present unfitted for 
tragedy, 337; unless in prose, 336: 
illustration of failure in the endea¬ 
vour to make the ideal familiar, 339; 
extract from Patrician Daughter, cri¬ 
ticism of third act, 341 ; fourth and 
fifth, 344; hints to young authors, 
345; a poet's soliloquy on lovp, 347. 

W. 

Wrongs of the subject, 188. 
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Art. I.—1. WilhenCs Method of Teaching Singvig^ adapted to 
J£ngli$h use; under the superintendence of the Committee of 
CoitncU on Education. By John Hullah. Printed by W. 
Clowes and Sons, Stamford street, for her Majesty^s Sta¬ 
tionery OflSce, and published by Authority, by John W. 
Parker, Weg,! Strand, London. 

2. Singing for the Million ; a Practical Course of Musical /«- 
stniction. By Joseph Mainzer. Siinpkin and Marshall. 

3. Music Simplified; or^ a nexo Method to Propagate the Studg 
of Music. By Edward Jue de Berneval. Sold by the Author, 
41 Great Castle street, Regent street. 


"pERHAPS there are few persons aradng those who take an 
-*■ interest in the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
people who are not aware that, for some years past, eftbrts have 
been made to encourage the study of vocal harmony among 
the working classes, and to introduce it in schools as a branch 
of national education. 


We believe the honour of having first called attention to this . 
subject is due to Mr Edward Taylor, the Gresham provessor of 
music. His lectures revived the memory of the tiipe when part 
singing was the fashionable accomplishment of the English 
court; when the madrigal, the catch, and the canon were sung 
in every rank of life, and when England was called “ Merrie 
Englana,” from the love of singing which almost universally 
prevailed. Through the same medium the public first became 
acq^uainted with the fact that in every country in Europe where a 
national provision has been made forthe education of thepeople^ 
singing and the notation of music are among the ordinary 
branches of school instruction. The lectures of Professot 
Taylor, delivered in all the principal towns of EAgletid, were 
\qu XXXVII. No. I. B 
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the means of sowing the seed from which have sprung many of 
the musical societies now in existence;* and perhaps, indirectly, 
the one called the Society fSr the Encouragement of Vocal 
Music, which set seriously to work to apply the principle, and, 
beginning at the beginning, introduced singing, with varying 
success, in many of the humbler class of schools. As fellow- 
labourers in the same field, we have much pleasure in ac¬ 
knowledging our personal obligations to Professor Taylor for 
the stimulus which he was the means of giving to our own 
exertions for the promotion of the same object. 

That object we believe to be one worthy the support of every 
philanthropist. But we will not now dwell up^n the arguments 
in favour of this proposition;—suffice it here to assume, that 
such a direction may be given to vocal music as to render 
it not only a source of pleasure, but a means of raising the 
national character. The coarse manners and gross taste of 
a large portion of the population of the United King¬ 
dom have often been lamented. Why should we not soften 
and refine them ? Wc have long enough been told, that 
to a large section of the working classes the term social enjoy¬ 
ment merely suggests an opportunity for indulging in the 
pleasures of gin and beer and tobacco;—but when nave we 
endeavoured to teach the people that there are higher means of 
gratification, or sought to place rational enjoyments within their 
reach ? Penal measures, and moral exhortations, fail to reach 
the hearts of the people—why not try to act upon them 
through the medium of their amusements? 

The propriety of such an attempt is now very generally 
admitted. Music is connected by the temperance societies 
with the means employed for the reformation of the drunkard ; 
and, thanks to the somewhat arduous labours of those who 
addressed themselves to ears once as deaf as stone walls 
on the subject, the principle that music should be taught 
in all schools is now recognised (though in some cases only 
with a view To psalmody) by all the educational societies in 
Great Britain and lrelan(l. 

It has also been recognised by her Majesty’s late Ministers, 
in the Committee of Privy Council for Education (a committee 
formed out of their own body); and in a minute of their lord- 
ships’ affixed to the work, entitled Wilhem’s' Method of Teach¬ 
ing Singing, adapted to English use,’ ma/iy excellent reasons 

■ 0 ' .. 

* The lectures of Mr T, Philips (whose death by a railroad accident we 
have noticed with much regret) contributed also materially to the same end. 
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are given for connecting the study of vocal hafmony with the 
measures in progress for extending popular education. 

All this is highly satisfactory; it is another proof of what 
perseverance and the rightly-directed energies of a few indi¬ 
viduals may accomplish in the face of obstacles apparently in¬ 
surmountable. Some years ago, when Mr Wyseonce ventured 
to hint in the House of Commons that singing should be taught 
in all schools, as in Germany, the suggestion was received with 
ridicule^ and was deemed deserving of no further response than 
a loud laugh. 

In the then state of opinion it required some moral courage 
on the part of those who first undertook to demonstrate, cou 
amnre^ tne practicability and utility of adapting vocal music to 
the discipline ot schools, as they knew that for their pains 
they would only be looked upon, by the cold formalists of society, 
as benevolent but wild enthusiasts. 

Good taste would, we think, have dictated in the* minute of 
the Committee of Privy Council, some allusion to the pioneers 
in the cause by whom the labours of Mr Hullah had been pre¬ 
ceded. A stranger taking up the work before us, would sup¬ 
pose the subject was one which had entirely originated with 
Mr Hullah* or with the Committee of Privy Council. But we 
confess, had the Cpmmittee acted otherwise, it would hspve been 
contrary to the usual practice of the English Government. 
Letters of thanks have been offen addressed to magistrates for the 
suppression of riots, to naval and military commanders for their 
achievements, but never, that we remember, to those who have 
most successfully emplpyed moral agencies for advancing the wel¬ 
fare of the communityand even in the instance of many admi¬ 
nistrative reforms, which rise to our recollection, when they have 
been determined upon, the usuaj course has been to set aside 
the parties with whom the reforms originated, and who m mir- 
ness should have been consulted upon the means of giving efioct 
to their own opinions, infavofir of some person or persons of in¬ 
fluential connexions, who took no part in the early struggle, biit, 
at the eleventh hour, helped perhaps to secure a victory already 
won. In the present case no disappointment need be felt that 
Government did not depart from the rule of established precedent. 

It is always, however, to be regretted that this disposition 
of governments to look at every question witli referefice urily to 
party politics or jiersonal predilections, invariably tends to 

* It is due to Mr Hullah to say, that, in his introductory course be ac¬ 
knowledged his obligations to others for much of the literary or argumen¬ 
tative portion of his lectures. 
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defeat, or greatly impede, the object fought to be promoted ; 
a fact of wnich we have now another illustration. 

We have said it was highly satisfactory that the principle 
had been recognised by the Committee of Council, that the 
people should be instructed in vocal harmony. It would have 
teen still more satisfactory had the Committee stopped there, 
or at least not have attempted to aid the cause, until they had 
taken some steps to ascertain that the measures to be adopted, 
however well intended, would not practically have the effect 
of opposition, and put a slop to further progress. 

To the great majority of the friends of education, the object 
appeared to be gained, when Mr Hullah was placed, under 
especial Government patronage, at the head of a class of school¬ 
masters, and when it was announced that a naw and improved 
method of teaching music, as adapted for the use of schools, 
was about to be published by the authority of Government. 

It will be our duty (and far from a pleasing one) to show that 
this was a mistake, and that in the publication, by authority, 
of the tabular lessons, and the work now lying before us, a 
retrograde movement has really been made. 

Before the interference of the Committee the influence of the 
exertions made by private individuals, and chiefly by the 
members of the Society for the General Encouragement of 
Vocal Music, had begun to be very sensibly felt. The number 
of musical societies had very greatly increased, and singing and 
the potation of music bar! been introduced in a multitude of 
schools, some as far north as Inverness in Scotland, and even 
in schools for black children in our West India colonies. The 
only limit to yet further successful exeHion was the want of 
funds, and, consequent upon it, the difficulty of finding efficient 
teachers. 

When Mr Hullah, the author of the music in the ‘Village 
Coquettes,’ and favourably known as possessing niany of the 
qualifications .required in a good teacher, was induced to devote 
himself to the instruction of classes, a desire was expressed 
by the Society for the Encouragement of Vocal Music to avail 
themselves of his assistance. 

Little was then known of the method Mr Hullah had been 
studying at Paris, but the Society proposed to Mr Hullah to 
accept of an engagement as the conductor of one of their 
madrigal societies, and to divide with him the expense of a 
room in which ha could receive either his private or public 
classes; with a view of giying Wilhem’s system a fair trial. 

This arrangltnent was ultimately declined by Mr Hullah, 
though somewhat unexpectedly, as he had at first assented to 
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it, and had been with the Secretary to look at several rooms 
adapted for the object * 

Mr Hullah had, at the time, a prospect of higher patronage 
than that of the Society, and no one can blame him tor prefer¬ 
ring to be placed at the head of a new school in music, to that 
of remaining a simple fellow-labourer in the same field in which 
others had long been engaged. 

No one either could have blamed the Committee of Council, 
if, in patronizing Mr Hullah, they had shown an ecjual desire to 
support any other man of equal or greater ability, as, for 
instance, M. Mainzer, who, as a teacher for the working classes, 
has been far more successful than any other; but the Committee 
not only did not do this, but they did that which is perfectly 
inconsistent with all improvement in the art of teaching, they 
set about making proselytes to one particular method of 
instruction; they published their faith in Wilhera, and prac¬ 
tically announced that no teachers of music but those who 
had been formed in his school were deserving of public encour¬ 
agement or support 

There is, perhaps, no error among educationists which has 
•been attended witli sucli deplorable results as that of confound¬ 
ing the work of instruction with methods of instruction. No 
doubt one method is often better than another, but; to the 

♦ The immediate cflFect of the steps taken by the Committee of Council 
were to paralyse tlie exertions of the Society for tlje Encouragement of 
Vocal Music, llie Committee of Council declined to give any money for the 
support of a singing school, which, wc tliink, would have been a most lc|?iti- 
mate application of their funds; but they assumed the superiority or Mr 
Hullah’s * Manual,’ and wqpt out of their way to print it at (lovemmcnt ex¬ 
pense. Tl»e singing classes at Exeter Hall had, therefore, to be supported by 
private 3ubscrii)tions, and many of the suliyscribers to the above-mentioned 
Society wei'c applied to for pecuniary aid. Among them there were some who 
said, “ We will not subscribe to both, afid avc Avill support the new/lovorn- 
ment institution rather than the Society, because that which has (Govern¬ 
ment patronage is most likely to succeed.” 'rhus the means of the Sodoty 
diminished while the efforts makiif^ to give cclai to the ne>y institution pre¬ 
vented the Society taking any effective steps to recruit its own funds, which, 
by withdraw'ing attention from Mr Hullah, wmuld have seemed like an unge¬ 
nerous rivalry. At the same time the announcement of a new method i'or 
teaching music, published by authority, almost put a stop to the diffusion of n 
knowledge of music by other plans. Local educational committees wishing to 
introduce music in their schools felt a desire to adopt that method, which, as 
tlicy naturally supposed, possessed the greatest excellence, ht^vang received 
the highest possible sanction. The question was continually asked, “ Why 
don’t you unite with Government in propagating^ Wilhem h system ?” io 
which the answer was one which failed to be satisfactory to all parties; 
viz., “We were willing to assist in giving Wilhem’s method a fair trial, 
and offered to do so, but we cannot adwt the inferiority qf every other plan 
without some evidence of the fact/’ 
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teacher who understands his subject, and knows how to adapt 
himself to the capacity of his pupil, a' thousand methods will 
present themselves. 

Few, however, among those who found schools and write 
about systems, have made this discovery. Forty years ago 
Joseph Lancaster appeared,—a man of extraordinary ability as a 
teacher,—a schoolmaster, worshipped by children,—who could 
teach a thousand pupils with more success than many teachers 
would instruct one pupil. All the world went to see his 
school: his pupils were observed standing in semicircles, with 
their faces towards the wall, and the world went away with 
the notion that the secret of education lay in semicircles. Soon 
after Dr Bell came over from Madras, a man of scarcely less 
ability than Lancaster, and equal to him in zeal and energy. The 
pupils of Dr Bell were seen sitting or standing in squares, and 
since then the world has been divided in opinion upon the 
great question whether the method of the square, or that of the 
semicircle, is the more deserving support. 

The public did not perceive that the success of these cele¬ 
brated teachers lay not in their systems, but in themselves, and 
perhaps neither Bell nor Lancaster were conscious of the fact. 
Tell us not of systems, give us a teacher who has got his soul 
in the wjork; we care not for squares or circles, semicircles, 
he])tagons, or pentagons—all mechanical arrangements and 
methods arc but the dry bones of a system, utterly useless with¬ 
out there be a feaclier-who can infuse into it a spirit, and 
make the dry bones live, and speak to the mind and heart. 

What is required of Government is, not to find new methods 
for bad teachers,*but good teachers, with full liberty to adopt 
any method which may appear to them the readiest means of 
obtaining a given end. 

If Government would improve the state of education, its 
duty is very simple. As it appears to us, it is this : 

1. To provide such means of payment for schoolmasters as 
would induce' men of superior capacity to enter a profession 
from which they are now driven by miserable stipends, lower 
than the wages given to a journeyman carpenter; and this is not 
to be done by Government grants, which will never be adequate 
to the object, but by a general school law, authorising local » 
authorities jto levy a school rate in every district where schools 
are needed. , 

2. Institutions, for the education of schoolmasters, not so 
much in methods and mechanical arrangements as in know¬ 
ledge ;—knowledge of the sciences they will have to teach, 
knowledge of the human mind, knowledge of themselves, know-* 
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ledge of the mind of children, to the capacities of which their 
own must be adapted. 

We would not say that a Central Board of Education might 
not advantageously be employed in diffusing a knowledge of 
improved methods, and even in the preparation of elementary 
books; but undoubtedly not a Board composed of .Ministers of 
Stale ; and however a Board might be constituted, to begin 
with this would be beginning at the wrong end. Surely, before 
we set about casting new tools, we should consider whether the 
workmen can be found to use them, and if found, how the work¬ 
men are to be paid. 

The preparation of elementary works by a Government 
Board of Education is also, under any circumstances, a task to 
be entered upon with great circumspection. 

One half the difficulties of the Irish Education Board arose 
from their well-intended but injudicious attempts to introduce 
an improved version of the Bible in their scripture readings. 
Among their lesson books there are some extremely good, 
but others much inferior to corresponding works published by 
private individuals; and in this case a great injury is done to 
authors and the public. To authors, because neither author 
nor bookseller can compete with a Government publishing 
works not only without profit, but at a pecuniary lo#s; and 
to the public, bec’ause those who could write good books are 
prevented doing so from the same cause. 

The best Board for the preparation dr examination of elemen¬ 
tary works would be one composed of highly educated and 
intelligent school Inspectors—such as exist in Holland; men 
employed continuallynn visiting schools, comparing the quuli- 
lications of schoolmasters and the jnerits of different methods 
of instruction. Such a Board would necessarily bring to the 
task a greater degree of practical ability than could be pos¬ 
sessed by any other class of individuals. The worst conceivable 
Board, however, for such an’object is that of aCgibinet Coujicil 
—men perhaps individually well qualified if in private life, but 
as ministers of state, leaders of a great political party, with the 
cares of an empire upon their shoulders, utterly unfit for it, 
because placed in a position in which it would even be a crime 
to the State to allow their attention to be absorbed in the revi¬ 
sion of children’s books. Such, however, was the constitution of 
the Board which authorized the printing of Wilheiu’s * Method 
of teaching Music’ by the Stationery Department—and such is 
the present Board appointed by Sir Robert Peel, to Sanction, 
we presume, the issue of similar publications. ’ ‘ 

We must be pardoned if we are so far prejudiced as to entertain 
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the opinion that those who take upon^^themselres to pronounce 
authoritatively upon the best means of teaching a science, 
should understand something of it themselves. We may assert 
however, with confidence, that not one member of the late 
Board was able to read music so as to sing at sight, and even 
their very zealous and active secretary, DrKay, is understood 
not to be a musician. The Committee appear to have been led 
to the conclusions at which they arrived entirely by their con¬ 
fidence in Mr Hullah, and in the favourable reports received 
from persons connected with the French Government of the 
success ofM. Wilhem. 

The Committee would have placed less reliance upon those 
reports had tliey been better able to judge of the facts. We 
should ourselvevS have had some deference for the opinion of a 
German or Italian Government on music, but none for the 
musical judgment of the Government of France. Notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the Conservatoire and the French 
Opera, supported at a great loss to the revenue, have 
produced some clever composers, we believe musical taste 
to be at a lower ebb in France than in any other country 
in Europe. Any one, we think, would be convinced of this 
who has seen a French audience endure with patience the 
wretched snatches of song introduced into their vaudevilles, 
always a-propos de rien, and always sung out of tune. It is not, 
at least, to France that England would look for the improve¬ 
ment of choral singing.*' France has had its troubadour songs 
and other national melodies; but part singing has never been 
so extensively practised in France as in this country—madri¬ 
gals, glees, catches, canons have never bben in France, as with 
us, the favourite pastime of large classes. While we have had 
our great musical festivals for almost a century back, assem¬ 
bling every two or three years masses of singers from the manu¬ 
facturing districts, nothing of the same kind has existed in 
France; and even to this day the, choruses of Handel are, to 
the great body of French musicians, entirely unknown. 

In listening, therefore, to the accounts transmitted by French 
officials of the effects produced by the choral singing of M. 
Wilhem’s pupils, some allowance should have been made for 
their comparative novelty in Paris, and it ought to have been 
known that those effects were no evidence whatever of the 
superiority of M. Wilhem’s method over a thousand other 

( 

* We have heard it stated that M. Wilhei»is a German, but this is a 
mistake: the corresponding German.namc is Wilhelm; no foreigner could 
have obtained the exclusive patronage of the Frexuih Government. 
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methods which have led^ to the same results in Germany and 
other parts of the continent. A stranger visiting Paris with 
letters of introduction to medibers of the French Government, 
would of course hear nothing but of the one method under 
Government patronage ; but his admiration would be somewhat 
qualified if he stayed long enough to discover that no other 
methods had been allowed to come into competition with it. 

M. Wilhem is a man of some talent, but not of such supe> 
rlor merit that his own efforts would have raised him above 
other teachers, had he not had the good fortune to possess 
a friend in M. Orfila, a member of the “ Conseil Royal” for 
Public Instruction. When the French Government deter¬ 
mined that singing should be taught in all the national 
schools, its direction was entrusted to M. Orfila, who 
had some knowledge of music, while most of the other mem¬ 
bers of tlie Board had none; and M. Orfila could see no 
better means of furthering the object than that of conferring 
the exclusive patronage of the Government upon M. Wilhem. 

As the person patronized must always be the friend of some 
body, we should have nothing to say to this if the patronage 
had not extended to the creation of a monopoly, and if the system 
upon which others would speedily have improved had not been 
converted into an exclusive patent. • 

A very illiberal Spirit was shown to all other teachers in the 
same profession. To give an instance:—no,public concerts 
are allowed, excepting m the theatres, vvithout especial permis¬ 
sion from the police. An order of the " Conseil Royal” makes 
an exception in favour of the concerts given by M. Wilhem 
and his pupils. M. IMainzer, the first to show on a large 
scale what could be done in teaching singing to the working 
classes, could never obtain a similar privilege. Through 
the influence of some members of the Polytechnic Asso¬ 
ciation, he was allowed to give a grand conqert in the 
Salle des Concerts St Honors, when nearly, a thousand 
working men of Paris, whom he had taught, gratuitously, to 
sing in parts, executed a variety of concerted pieces with great 
precision and effect. The Duke de Choiseul Praslin pre¬ 
sided on the occasion, and the concert, the fame of which 
extended to every part of Europe, produced an extraordi¬ 
nary impression; but it was never allowed to be repeated. 
M. Mainzer applied for leave to open gratuitous singing 
schools for workmen in various parts of • Paris, but in 
vain. The police thought that bringing great bodies of 
working men together might lead to an emeuU ; but no such 
consequence was apprehended from the tempered enthusiasm 
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of M. Wilhem’s pupils.* M. Jufc de Berneval, another 
taknted class teacner, and now prolassor of sight singing at 
the Royal Academy of Music, met with similar discouragement. 

The method of M. Wilhem is formally imposed on all the 
national schools of France, end M. Wilhem himself, with a liberal 
salary, is made Inspector-General of singing for all the public 
schools of Paris, belonging both to the Municipality and the 
Government. There are upwards of 120 of these schools in 
Paris, supported at the public expense, embracing about 30,000 
children, besides 12 schools for adults, in which, with reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, singing is taught. M. Wilhem, as In¬ 
spector-General of singing, visits personally, or by his agents, 
the whole of these schools, and ensures two objects, which no 
wise government would have connected together ; one, that the 
study of music shall not be neglected, the other, that no method 
but the method of M. Wilhem, and no music but music pre¬ 
pared by him, shall find admission into the public schools. 

Where so many are taught upon one plan, it would be no 
miracle, even if the plan were wholly destitute of either novelty 
or merit, that its object should be attained by a considerable 
number of pupils. Let Mr Hawes or Mr Turle be made 
Inspector-General of singing for London, and be placed at the 
head cd" a well-paid corps of teachers, and we should soon have 
some thousands of children reading music as well as the boys of 
St Paul’s Cathedral, the Chapel Royal, or Westminster Abbey, 
and no pupils of M. Wilhem read music better. This, however, 
would be no proof that our old-fashioned methods are the best, 
but it will at once be admitted that there would be no improve¬ 
ment upon them under the deadening influence of protection. 

We have seen with some alarm that protection is likely to 
be the rule of the Committee of Council for Education, and our 
only hope is, that by showing how great a mistake has been 
committed in this instance a series of similar mistakes may 
be prevented. With this view we take up the subject. 

Before, however, we proceed to an examination of Wilhem’s 
method as adapted to English use, let us do justice to Mr 
Hullah, and explain that the remarks we are about to make 
are dictated by no spirit of hostility to him. No one who 
has attended his lectures at Exeter Hall oould assert that 
he is wholly unqualified as a teacher. He is a young man of 
pleasing address, possessing in a high degree the tact necessary 


* We undetstand that since M. Mainzer has left France, an intimation 
has been given that the poUce would no longer interpose obstacles to his 
exertions should he return to Paris. 
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to keep up the attention of adult pupils, and maintain an in¬ 
terest in his lessons. The art of teaching does not lie so 
much in methods employed, as in the ability to correct the 
mistakes of a pupil when they occur, and explain at the 
moment how they are to be avoided. This art Mr Hullah 
eminently possesses, and he is therefore deservedly popular 
with his classes. No person who wished to improve him¬ 
self in the knowledge of written music, if gifted with suf¬ 
ficient perseverance to go through a very dry course of 
exercises, could fail to profit (though not, pernaps, to the 
extent the public have been led to, suppose) by joining 
Mr llullah’s class. At the same time, we would caution 
him against the method developed in Mr Hullah’s book, as 
one which will necessarily fail in the hands of ordinary teachers, 
and which is about as ill adapted for the instruction of children 
(its especial object), as any method yet devised. 

Every good teacher of adults, however, is not necessarily 
fitted for the preparation of children’s elementary books; 
something more than mere professional knowledge is required 
for the task. Dr Johnson, if he had tried, would probably not 
have succeeded so well in writing reading lessons in words of 
two syllables, as many a nursery governess profoundly ignorant 
of Latin. For preparing elementary books a peculiar kpd of 
talent is needed, which, if ever possessed by Mr Hullah, had 
at least never been exercised when he received his commission. 
Above all, a knowledge of children is required,* and, up to the 
time of the first tablets being published by the Committee of 
Council, Mr Hullah had never taught in any instance a class 
of children. The class with which he commenced at Battersea 
was not a class of children, but of young men training for 
schoolmasters, the youngest of whom were youths of fourteen, 
the most intelligent lads that corsld be selected from all the 
Union schools. The whole class consisted of but thirty, and 
among them several possessing the best voices,^ and conse¬ 
quently able to lead the rest, had already mastered the ele¬ 
mentary difficulties under the instruction of another teacher, 
Mr Plumstead.* 

The experiment at Battersea was therefore no trial at all of 
the method as adapted for National and British schools, where 
the average ages of the children are from 8 to 11 ; .neither is 
the experiment of the classes at Exeter Hall a fair jtrial, where 

* Wc think this should have been acknowledged (however lightly esti¬ 
mated) when the Battersea pupils were first brought forward. 
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the pupils are all adults, many of them already members of 
choral societies, and some among them accustomed to teach 
singing in schools before they came to Mr Hullah, with a view 
of obtaining what they supposed he would enable them to ac¬ 
quire—a thorough mastery of the science. The Committee of 
Council should also have known that a gentleman of much 
higher standing than Mr Hullah in the musical profession, 
Mr T. Cooke, had previously studied the method of M. 
Wilhera in Paris, but after introducing it in his own classes 
in London, had ultimately abandoned it as of little or no 
value. 

Mr Hullah has been thrown into a false position, and no 
one regrets the fact more than ourselves, since it places us, 
in common with almost the whole musical profession, and 
with those who, although not members of it, exerted themselves 
to promote the object, in the invidious light of appearing to 
oppose Mr Hullah, when we would simply condemn the pre¬ 
cipitancy of those who confided to inexperience the exclusive 
direction of a great national movement. 

Had the musical tablets, extensively circulated by the 
Committee of Council, and.the work printed at the expense 
of the Stationery Department, and published by authority, 
simply appeared as any other book of lessons, with the name 
of a private individual, we should not have 'thought of submit¬ 
ting their contents to a severe analysis. Every such work should 
be received in the moot friendly spirit, anci welcomed as an 
additional evidence of the growing interest excited in the sub¬ 
ject. We may shut our eyes, from kindly motives, to the 
faults of a professor limited to his own immediate circle, but 
the case is very different with faults of which Government 
undertakes the responsibility, and to which its patronage is to 
give wings reaching every >corner of the globe in which the 
English language is spoken. The public have a right to expect 
that a Council, composed of the,greatest officers of the nation, 
appointed td consider the means of improving and extending 
education among a population of scven-and-twenty millions, 
would, if it undertook to publish educational books, call to 
its assistance all the intelligence and proved fitness for the 
task to be found upon a careful inquiry in every part of the 
kingdom. _ Gross blunders, and errors of slovenliness in execu¬ 
tion, are inexcusable on the part of such a Board. The public 
naturally believe that a work published by the authority of the 
highest officers' in the State has been first subjecteq to the 
revision of several competenl; persons, so that the errors which 
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escaped one mind mighty be corrected by the judgment of 
anotner.* 

In Prussia and Austria, in the case of a new law, it is not 
unusual to circulate extensively printed cojnes of the proposed 
enactment, with a view of gathering opinions upon it before 
the measure is submitted, in a shape fit for final discussion, to 
the Supreme Council of Legislation. With us, on the contrary, 
the rule of Government is mystery:—the seal of official secrecy 
is placed upon every intended measure, until the moment when 
leave is obtained to bring in a new Bill, and the world is then 
often startled by the profound ignorance of details displayed 
by its authors. 

This supposed necessity for mystery was no doubt the reason 
why no copies of Mr Hullah’s tablets or lessons were to be 
obtained beyond the circle of his own pupils (who were naturally 
anxious to avoid a breach of confidence) until the moment 
arrived for publishing them with the sanction of the Committee 
of Council. We regret this, for it would have given us much 
more pleasure to have offered our criticism in the shape of 
private suggestions, while the work was passing through the 
press, than to have submitted them here. Whatever may be 
thought of the method of M. Wilhem, there is no real friend of 
Education who would not freely have lent his aid to obviate 
the more glaring (fefects of the first elementary work of the 
Committee of Privy Council: defects of whi(;h the existence 
is a reproach to the cause; and NationafEducation has not yet 
so many friends that we can have the slightest pleasure in 
seeing its most influential supporters sacrificing themselves and 
the object to blunders tfiey might have been helped to avoid. 

It would now, however, be dishonest to suppress an unfa¬ 
vourable opinion. , 

The question at issue is not merely how shall music be taught, 
but whether the steps taken are in accordance with those by 
which every branch of instrufction might be improved. The 
question is, what should be the spirit of the whole educational 
policy of Government ? and better is it that the cause of 
National Education should .stand still for a time, than that 
efforts should be only made in a false direction. 

Looking at the subject in this light, we shall make no further 

-- -- ■■■■ ■■■■_.._ * I 

• Tliis was tlie plan adopted in the elementar;^ publications df the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and we might menjion several educa¬ 
tional works upon different subjects not published by that Society, but de¬ 
servedly popular, every page of which was written and re-written several 
times over, and not finally printed till it bad been extensively circulate^ 
in manuscript, and approved both in families and schools. 
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allusion to Mr Hullah, of whose professional success m life 
we shall always hear with pleasure but shall direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to the responsible publishers of tjejjorlc 

before us. the Committee of Council of 

.instigation it appears, from their own minute, the Manual 

''•^We*^hav?not at hand, and from friendly motives we do not 
wish to recal, the names of the former Committee of Council 
of Education. We may be allowed to forget them, since 
the present Board have already adopted the responsibility ot 
this, undoubtedly the most questionable act of their predeces¬ 
sors. We give, therefore, only the names of the new hrm—tlie 
present publishers of the work entitled ‘ Wilhem s Method of 
Teaching Singing'—a firm at once and fully entering into the 
spirit of trading competition;—not hesitating to decry in their 
advertisement the works of other publishers, by asserting that 
hitherto there had been no method* of instruction (meaning, 
we presume, none worthy of the name) published in urea . 
Britain to facilitate the teaching of vocal music in elementary 

schools. 

COMMITTEE OF PRIVY COTINCII. FOR EDUCATION. 

K; M„^°°HS‘G;itar„!chLcelte of the Exchequer. 

riumrolerC." of S.... for Jo Ho^e Dep„.. 
nient. ___ 

tion of vocal nmsic facilitadnir the teaching of vocal music in 

want of a me^od of K of Cenmeiy p. 5. 

elementary schools. ■— 1 relato y than the shop of their own 

The Committee need no fo^nd Mr Turner’s ‘ Manual for 'reaching 

agent (Parker, Strand) t ptiean and meritorious work of the kind 

Singing “ ‘ E Course.’ The works published by 

¥.7or*r?w»”ek ^ £”cilirT; •£ 

might first diagram in their * Manual/ page li, for illus- 

more remarkable smee ^ wit^a alight and iimnateriul alteration, not 

ir eXhu. “■ 

SSiSa »S5“5'S»;Sr.hr'. ‘ ci»aixlo»/to 0 >.»rtir.«hb. 
foction of the composer. 
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Before we notice either the synthetical or scientific claims 
of this first publication of the almve noblemen and right hon. 
gentlemen, we will say a word or two upon its literary merits. 

In the prefatory minute of the Committee we find some ex¬ 
cellent remarks upon the importance of national songs as '* a 
means of forming an industrious, brave, loyal, and religions 
working class.” We are told that in infant schools *’ The 
words of the songs commonly sung are rather foolish than 
simple, and fantastic than sprightly.” The Committee do not 
appear to have been aware that of late any attempts have been 
made to remedy this defect, byt intimating that they have 
undertaken the task themselves, call our attention to their 
labour songs, consisting of " words adapted to the music 
in this part of the course, chiefly such as may inspire cheer¬ 
ful views of industry.” We naturally, therefore, turned first 
to this part of the work, and not without some expectation 
that the task had been fairly executed, since, in the land of 
Shakspeare and Milton, a Ministerial Commission of Inquiry 
might certainly succeed in finding some national songs wortn 
adapting to music, and possibly poets capable of writing 
them. The words “brave and loyal” reminded us of Camp¬ 
bell’s celebrated song of— 

** The flag that braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze 

and thinking this was one the Committe* had probably 
selected, we caught ourselves, as we turned over the pages, 
involuntarily repeating the words— 

“ Britanina needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the^steep; 

Her path is on the mountain wave, 

Her home is on fhe deep.” 

Instead, however, of quoting Campbell, we found the Com¬ 
mittee had employed a poei (name unknown) to write such 
verses as the following:— 

THE SPINNING WHEEL. 

“ The wheel, O how it bums, 

The merry spinning wheel, 

Good dame, when the snow comes, 

The shepherd shall not feel 

“ The blast j with plaid and hOse . 

He’ll breast the wintry storm • 

And, hark 1 how loud it blows 
Around our ingle warm.” 
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The contiexiqa of the spinning wheel with snow, and the 
snow with a shepherd' keeping himself warm in a blast (for 
a fall of snow is not necessaaly accompanied with wind) is 
nojt vpry clear; and why, in an elementary work, introduce 
such an obsolete and inappropriate terra as ingle?* We were 
rSther' surprised to find such verses printed among songs 
designed to supersede those, which are “ rather foolish than 
' sira^e, and fantastic than sprightly.” The poena proceeds— 

“ Oh dame! thy sailor boy 
Upon the giddy mast 
Sits nigh, and sings with joy 
(Tott’ring before the blast). 

“ God speed the murm’ring wheel, 

That spins the lambkins fleece, 

Which wraps us while we reel 
Across the swelling seas.” 

As we. cannot suppose a poet laureate of the Committee 
of Council would express himself ungrammatically, we must 
conclude it is the sailor boy, and not the giddy mast, that is 
here alluded to as “ tott’ring before the blastand the sailor 
boy is probably represented as singing to divert his thoughts 
from the fear of breaking his neck. From the next verse, how¬ 
ever, M'e fear the reader will suppose that it was the poet who 
was “ tott’ring,” in consequence of his brai'n “reeling" when 
writing about sjiinning the fleece of lambkins (new-born 
lambs), and imagining that _fieece and seas were rhymes. 

This specimen of improved national songs is made to do ser¬ 
vice through three difiPerent lessons, pages 103, 114, 126! It 
is arranged to rather a pleasing air of W'ilhem. 

" While the Committee of Council claim credit for the supe¬ 
riority of their libretto, others have pleaded in extenuation of 
its faults, the difilculty of adapting new words to old music ; 
but the apology is one which, in this case, cannot be admitted, 
because the v^ords are, after all, hot adapted to the music, as 
will be observed from the following striking instance of false 
accentuation - 



A strongly accented note is here made to fall upon the un¬ 
accented word the, aTault almost inexcusable in an elementary 

• «* Ingle,’ a flame or Waae ; a wood fire, whence 'Inglewood,' the name 
of a forest in Cumberland." — Johnson. 
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work, because it is part of the duty of a teacher to guard his 
pupils against false musical expression of 'this kind, and neither 
sense nor rhyme being deemed a matter of moment, the error 
might have been avoided by substituting another word for the 
f^urtli syllable, thus— 

^^Good damo, when mow shall come’^ 

As the sea is a favourite subject in these songs, we quote 
another specimen of the kind of inspiration kindled in the 
mind of our poet by such a theme. AVe take it from page 111, 
a song culled * ** The Sea Boy/ 

In night’s most wintry rime 
He doth the topmast climb; 

Wc soon shall reach the dime 
Of the sun, thinks the sea boy.” 

If the reader should be somewhat dull of comprehension, 
we will endeavour to explain what we imagine to have been 
the ideas the poet here intended to express. The sailor boy* 
from some cause not necessary to be stated, is ordered, in t/ie 
to the topmast. The mast is covered with hoar frost 
(wintry rime), and the duty is disagreeable ; but, instead 
of going grumbling up, he bethinks himself that the ship 
is fortunately not steering east, west, or north (whichwvould 
have altered the c*ase), but to the south, and, therefore, that 
lie will soon get into w^armer regions. The r^der is to make 
allowance for the difficulty of conveying all these ideas in 
the compass of four short lines. He is to understand that 
the words clime of the $un are a poetical phrase, and that 
climb and clime are rKymes, which perhaps he never knew 
before. The next verse begins thus-.- 

Then, in the polar ruglit, 

He sees the arctic bright 
Wave like a veil of light 
Across the sky.' O the sea boy !” 

Wc have read of the arctic and antarctic circles; but what 
is meant by the “ arctic bright ” waving like veil of light” 

* The first verse describes the ‘ Sea Boy' ns keeping w atch nt the mast¬ 
head through the night 

** Willie on the silent deeps 
The weary ship's crew sleeps. 

Who on the top-mast keeps 
WiitcU through the night ? 

The sea boy.” 

« 

The ship's crew must have an extraordiuhry captain ro aiiow ims: uui 
a pleasant prospect, by way of encouragement, for boys going to son! 

VoL. XXXVII. No. I. . C 
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across the sky, we cannot imagine, unless it be some hidden 
allusion to the aurora borealis, winch,' however, we never beard 
called by the name of the “ arctic.” The arctic ocean it cannot 
be, because the ocean never waves “ like a veil of light across 
the sky.” 

O-ur modern Dibdin, perfectly unconscious of any deficiency 
on his part in clearness of ideas or felicity of expression, favours 
us with not less than six verses of the same quality. Wc give 
the fifth verse— 

“And now the ship doth come 
Where the cocoa-nuts bloom, 

And the savage hath his tomb 
In the Moral. The sea boy ! 

And Nature’s chieftaincy 
In fair isles rules the free. 

Beneath the bread-fruit tree. 

Painted and wild. O the sea boy !” * 

The sixth verse not inappropriately begins with— 

“ Nowhere but on the seas, 

Or battling with the breeze, 

Are seen such sights as these.” 

Certainly they are to be seen nowhere on land; and the 
suiilofboy must have served onboard the,Flying Dutchman, 
»fho saw a bread-fruit tree “ painted and wild,” and cocoa nw/s 
(hot the trees) blooming in the Moral, wherever that may be,t 
and the savage first quietly entombed, then raised again, and 
converted into a free man, ruled over by “ Nature’s chieftaincy,” 
whatever that may mean. „ 

Until the appearance of this work we had always regarded 
it as important to teach children grammatical composition; 
or the art of so constructing sentences as to express 


• This phrase ‘O the sea boy,’ intrc^uced in every verse, reminds us of 
a tragedy written by Thomson the poet, in which an unfortunate line was 
the means of damning the piece after the first night. The line was— 

“ Oh SophonUba, Sopboaiaba, oh ! ” 

This was parodied by some one in the gallery into 

“^Oh Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, oh ! ” 

I 

t Captain Cook tells us that the pyramidical tombs common in Ota- 
heite arc csLlled morau, and that the greatest ambition of every native is to 
have at his death a magnificent murai erected to his memory. From the 
definite article, ho)vever, affixed to the word, above, it would seem as if by 
the Morui some particular c<nuitry is alluded to. We know of no spot on 
the ^Ibbe ckllM the Moral; but if ^ur author has fbund it, we hope national 
gratitude will accord him at his death a magnificent morai ” for the dis- 
coverj’n 
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the idea they wished to convey in simple and appropriate 
language, avoiding all superfluous terms and unmeaning 
phrases. In the best schools of the continent there are 
daily exercises in composition and the critical analysis of 
sentences. But what are we to say to an elementary work 
emanating from Government, expressly designed to raise the 
standard of taste among the working classes, in which such 
lines as we have quoted above arc given as adapted to the 
object? 

We know the task of adapting words to music is somewhat 
difficult, but the difficulty is not one which a Committee of * 
Privy Council could not have overcome.* Professor Taylor, 
and twenty others whom we might name, have succeeded. 
Moore at least has shown that the talent exists in the highest 
conceivable degree, requiring only a proper direction. A 
hundred of the cleverest pens in England might liave been put 
in motion by the slightest hint from the premiw that their 
assistance would be welcome; but if otherwise'—if the whole 
race of poets be indeed extinct, rather than sacrifice common 
sense to music, why not have written new music to such songs 
as we have ? Wilhem himself has no rank among composers ; he 
has not produced a single air that will bear a comparison tor 
originality and beauty with many written by Bishop, Cpoke, 
Balfe, or Barnett ;* and Wilhem’s method could nave been 
taught without taking any one of his melodies, the best of 
which are but feeble. 

To some extent, indeed, this course has been followed. 
Several unexceptionable songs from the ‘ Original Poems ’ and 
other works have been sdlected, and adapted to music “ written 
expressly for the work.” But here we nave to complain that, 
when the words are adapted to the object, the music is not 
suitable to the words. For example, we may show the use 
made of the beautiful song from ‘ Original Poems,’--beauUtul 
from its truth and simplicity^ as the very transcript of the 


* Wc trust our remarks may have the effect of causing the libretio ol 
the second part of the work, which has not yet appeared, to be carefully 
revised before being published (like the first) “ by authority. We are told 
(alluding, wc presume, to the second part—page 11) that to the same 
hands has beesn entrusted the task of adapting the best of “ our old EngUsu 
melodies which deserve to be restored to (he popular use;” aud-i- 

“In order ilui the restoration of this national music ^ay be faciUlnted, wordli 
beenadaiued to it, intended to aasociate u with ttie curtonw of peOjpi!^ 
healthy, moral, and rcUifioa* aeaumanis, which may be <0 

the tninds of the children who sin^ themw'* / / / * ; > , , 
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luind of a little child looking up to the sky and wondering at 
the stars-— 

“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 

How I wonder what you are. 

Up above the world so high, 

Like a diamond in the sky.” 

In infant schools these words are generally sung to an air 
equally simple and very pleasing—‘ An vous dirai-je.’ In the 
work before us they are arranged to the Ibllowing disjointed 
looking melody:— 



sky. Twiiukle^^twin-kle, lit - tie star,-^How I won-dcr whal you are. 

In the prefatory minute to which we have before alluded, it 
is regretted that “airs have frequently been selected ibr 
infant schools, altogether unsuitable for very young children.” 
From this remark we are to infer,* as well as from the 


choice of the words, which, although truthful from the lips 
of a child, are only silly as ^he language of an adult,—that the 
above air is one deemed by the Committee really suitable ft>r 
infant schools. We must dissent from this opinion; very young 
children could not be taught such an air as the above, and the 
attempt to make them learn it would only set them crying. 
We have no objection to the music as an exercise upon octaves 
for a senior class ; but for a senior class we should not select 
the poetry of infancy. 

This example will give some idea of the character of the 
work as "* a ^nthetical method of mlructiou,” which it professes 
to be; that is to say, a method strictly progressive, commenc¬ 
ing not with difficulties, but with the first elements, proceeding 
step by step, and so arranged (as the preface assures us), that 
“ every lesson is adapted td the capacity of children.”—P. 6, 
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Turning to the first lesion to see how this promise had been 
fulfilled, we were certainly not impressed with a very high 
opinion of the logical consistency to be expected frointhe work 
by the first two sentences which we read. 

“ 1. Sounds which are so confused and harsh that the ear cannot 
follow them, nor the voice imitate them, are noine. 

“ Sounds which the ear can follow, or the voice can imitate, are 
music.’’ 

It is curious that parents (who are certainly often very igno¬ 
rant persons) always take it for granted that their children 
understand the meaning of what is said to them, when told 
some twenty times a day at least, “ Don’t make such a noise.” 
No doubt the reason children continue to make a noise, noj- 
withstanding this paternal injunction, is, that they have never 
had the benefit of a scientific definition of what the term 
" noise” means ; here, however, is one of whiclf parents may 
avail themselves in future. Noise is that “ which the voice 
cannot imitate,” and “ which the ear cannot follow” distinctly. 
An illustration is given. The teacher says,— 

“ Give me an instance of noise.—A. The blows of a hammer.” 

So that it appears the blows of a hammer cannot be*heard 
distinctly; they are too confused to be followed by the ear !* 
Here, too, is a definition of music, frq,m whioh we learn, that 
when children are screaming, shouting, and crying, they are not 
making a noise, provided too many are not doing the same 
thing at once, so as to Ijewilder the ear in following the sounds, 
but practising vocal music: two persons holding a conversation 
together are not merely talking, but-engaging in a vocal duet; 
provided only they do not address each other in languages not 
mutually understood, but in such a manner that whatever is 
said or spoken by the one, thp sound of his words can be fol¬ 
lowed or imitated by the ear or voice of the other.f 


• Our readers may not, perhaps, have noticed that Ilossini has taken the 
blows of a hammer, or the rat-a-tat-a-tat of a footman’s knock, as (he lead¬ 
ing subject of his overture to ‘ II Barbicre.’ 

+ This is not a blunder made by M. Wilhem, but one into which the 
author has fallen through a desire to improve upon the origifl^ text: an 
essential part of M, Wilhein’s definition has been omitted, amf this, perhaps, 
is one of the reasons which has made him diseased with the llberfies taken 
with his method by the Committee of Privy Council, without consulting hum 
on the subject. When we visited him ip^ TParis, he had just received from 
some anonymous agent a packet contaihin^ the tabular lessons recently 
published. This was the first intimation he had obtained that his plans had 
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This is certainly a singular mistake to make at the outset, 
but it is not one, perhaps, practically of much importance, as 
children jwe all perfectly aware that talking and singing are not 
quite the same thing, though made to appear so in the definition. 
But let us proceed with our lesson. 

The next paiagraph explains the difference between instru¬ 
mental and vocal music. The third paragraph defines the 
meaning of the term musical passage, of which three bars are 
given in illustration, nothing of which can of course be under¬ 
stood by children, because they have not yet been taught the 
name or meaning of any one of the characters to which the 
teacher points. Assuming, liowever, that this has been made 
quite clear, the pupils are next informed that every musical 
passage is in some scale; that a scale is a series of eight 
sounds, one of which is an octave to the first (a term not 
explained), and that there are two kinds of scales-—diatonic 
scales and ^jroiuatic scales, and two forms or modes—the 
major mode and the minor mode. The lesson concludes with 
questions and answers upon the foregoing. The last of which 
are as follows:— 

“ How many sorts o.f scales are there ?—Two. 

“What are they called?—Diatonic scales and chromatic scalcs- 

“ Which are the more important of the two ?—Diatonic scales. 

“ In how many ways or modes can a diatonic scale bo written ?— 
Two. 

“What arc they called?—The major mode and the minor mode. 

“ Which arc -we going to study ?—The major mode.” 

In the original work of Williem nothing is said about a 
“musical passage,” and he judiciously omits in his first lesson all 
mention of chromatic scales, or major and minor modes. Defi¬ 
nitions, and incorrect ones, we have seen gre given where none 
are required, but of these hard words, so alarming to children, 
no explanation is offered, because in the very first stage of their 
instruction qone would be possiMe. The children are required 
to remember them nevertheless ; the repetition of hard technical 
terms not understood is supposed to be instruction, and little 
else is attempted in the first lesson. The account a child would 
give of it out of school would probably be this: “ There is 
some difference between noise and music; and music is some¬ 
thing about diatonic scales and chromatic scales, and major 
inodes and minor modes; but what they are I don’t know.” 

There ought ,to be no compromise between the friends of 

been adopted by the English Govenwnent, and he appeared far from content 
with the alterations his method had andergone, in adapting it to English 
use. 
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education and a method, with such a beginning. No part of the 
work of instruction is so important as the first step. No subse¬ 
quent art of the teacher can efface the discouraging impression 
produced on the mind of a child who is made to believe, through 
the fault of its teacher, that it is commencing a task dull and 
dry, and above its powers of comprehension. From Edgeworth to 
Pestalozzi, every writer on education of the slightest reputation, 
during the last thirty years, has laboured to show the necessity 
of avoiding, in the first elementary lessons, all technical or 
scientific terms, and of confining that stage of instruction to 
the simplest ideas, expressed in the simplest words. The 
lesson we have given has all the faults of the old system of 
elaborate teaching, in which nothing was taught. It is a lesson 
in the true spirit of the ‘Eton Latin Grammar,’ a book oply to 
be understood after the language has been acquired. 

In the second lesson we have an attempt to explain, by n 
diagram, the intervals of the diatonic scale. The teacher sings 
through the diatonic scale, and tells the pupils to observe that 
the intervals between the 3rd and 4th, and 7th and 8th, are 
nearer together than the other intervals. It is expected that 
children, without having had any previous exercises of the kind, 
never having had their attention directed to the difference be¬ 
tween one sound and another in singing, knowing ps yet 
nothing even of the comparatively wide intervals of 3rcls and 
5ths, the ear having received no cultivation whatever, will at 
once be enabled to appreciate the nicesf distinctions pf sounds, 
so that, after listening for the first time attentively to the 
notes of the scale, the children will recognise the semitones 
between the 3rd and 4th, and 74h and 8th. 

Five minutes’ experience in any. school-room might have 
satisfied the author of the work, that young children can under¬ 
stand nothing at all of the matter; indeed jt would be physi¬ 
cally impossible to be otherwise, for the education of the ear 
is like that of the eye, greaf and broad differences must be 
appreciated before minute ones. Tliere must be some fami¬ 
liarity with objects before the eye can at once discover the pre¬ 
cise difference between one object and another, and it is the 
same with the difference between sounds, the ear must first of 
all be accustomed to them. The explanation, therefore, at¬ 
tempted is one which properly belongs not to the fust, but to 
a much later stage of instruction. In teaching singing, the 
first thing to be done is to exercise the voice and ear; and 
the next to describe how sounds may be written on paper. 
Time enough to show bow semitones are written, when the 
mind has formed a true conception of the meaning of the terpi. 
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When we were visiting, by the invitation of M. Wilhem, a 
large Lnncasterian school in Paris, during the singing lesson, 
we found a monitor endeavouring to beat this difference be¬ 
tween the tones and semitones of the diatonic scale into the 
heads of a class or draft of children, between the ages of seven 
and nine. We saw, at a glance,"from the stultified looks of the 
children, that they did not comprehend a word the monitor 
said, and we drew the attention of M. Wilhem to the fact. M. 
Wilhem adtuitted it was so, but said “they will understand the 
lesson by-and-by, when they have gone through other lessons 
which follow.” We could have replied, why not, then, put the 
other lessons first? It was a confession that the method, be¬ 
ginning as it does with the unintelligible, is anything but a 
synthetical method, or one proceeding by simple gradatiotts 
from the known to lh% unknown. 

Not till all these difficulties have been presented is a word said 
relative to the meaning of the term notes, and of the five lines 
on which music is written. This is reserved for the third les¬ 
son. The fourth lesson treats of the “compass” of different 
voices; and here again we have an instance of the way in 
which words of the easiest meaning may become perplexed by 
definitions couched in technical or scientific language. The 
compass of a voice, we should have said, includes all the sounds 
it can produce, from the lowest to the highest; but this definition 
would not have buen sufficiently learned, we are therefore told— 

^‘The compass or extent of a voice depends upon the number 
of diatonic sounds it can produce.” 

But why diatonic, and not alsjj chromatic sounds, thus leaving 
it to be inferred that the less are not included in the greater? 
Why mention either of these technical terms, when the word 
“ sounds^’ alone ^uld have been sufficient, necessarily includ¬ 
ing those that are diatonic, as well as those which are chro¬ 
matic? ' 

How little title the work has to the character of “a synthe¬ 
tical method,” will be further seen by turning to page 28, where 
a lesson will be found on the meaning of the Italian terms, 
largo, adagio, andante, allegro, presto, 8cc. 

The explanation of these terms, in most other methods, is 

f daced abput the end of the course, when the pupils, having 
earnt something of singing, require, in finishing their instruc¬ 
tion, to learn tp sing with expression ; here it is given before 
the children, have sung their first song, embracing the simplest 
interval, that of the second,' and before even they have been 
taught the difference in time between a crotchet and a quaver. 
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The following questions occur at page 30, while the time table 
is not given till page 35. 


“ What does andante grazioeo mean?—JL. Moving along grace¬ 
fully. 

“ What does allef/ro modsrato mean ?—-Livaly, bat not too fast. ” 


Even at page 35 the time table Is not introduced until the 
memory has been ^rthened with the additional ttaliaii 'terms 
of mezzo forte and rallentando. The complete inversion in the 
work of everything approaching to a natural order of instruc¬ 
tion will be seen from the questions put, page 36. 


“ What is the meaning of the letters ‘ mf ? ’— A. Mezzo forte, 
that is, ‘ rather loud.’ 

** Wliat does the word rallentando moan ?—‘ Slackening,’ that 
the passage oVer which it is placed is to be slower than the jmssages 
before it. 


“ Describe a pause.—A curved line over a dot. 

“ How is it used ?—It is placed over or under a note, to show 
that It can be held as long as the singer pleases. 

“ How many quavers can be sung in the time of one semibreve? 
-Eight. 

“ How many minims can be sung in the time of one semibreve ? 
-Two.” 


The most striking peculiarity of Wilhem’s system*is the 
revival of the old method of teaching the notation of music 
upon the fingers—the five fingers being substijtuled for the five 
lines of the staff, after the following manner. 



The teacher, instead of pointing to notes marked upon a 
black board on which five lines have been painted, bolds his 
hand up, as in Pyramus and Thisbe, and pointing to an open¬ 
ing between his fingers (the chink in his imaginary wall), tells 
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his pupth) that each chink or openinjf represents a space, and 
the fingers themselves the lines of the staff. The pupils after- 
wa,rds, instead of singing from real notes, sing from the imag^i- 
nary notes place<l on or between the fingers to which the 
tettcber points, the pupils doing th? same with their own hands. 

There is perhaps no great harm in this, and it may some¬ 
times be an amusement to children, who like to be playing with 
their fingers; but yet, as it is not every child who is quick in 
comprehending how one thing can stand for another, we fear it 
will prove, in many cases, only another addition to the difficul¬ 
ties with which musical notation is already encumbered. 

The advantage proposed to be obtained by the method is 
not stated in the work, but M. Wilhem told us that he relied 
upon it as a system of mvemonics applied to the recol¬ 
lection of intervals: the associations of toych with sounds 
assisting the memory in remembering sounds. And in our 
subsequent examination of a class of his pupils, he made us 
observe, that before some of his pupils could remember the 
sounds belonging to the written intervals, they had to touch 
the place of those intervals on their fingers, to recal the sounds 
by association. 

We have a great distaste for all mechanical appliances when 
the memory can be better assisted, as in this case, by an 
intellectual analysis. Go-carts have gone out of fashion since it 
was discovered that they were so great a help to a child that they 
prevented it learning to walk; but the attempt to teach music 
by a mnemonic method shows that M. Wilhem does not under¬ 
stand where the chief difficulty to the pupil lies. That diffi¬ 
culty mainly consists in the intervals of the scale perpetually 
changing their places in the staff, so that without great prac¬ 
tice they cannot be recognized in a moment. For example;— 
in half an hour aMjh^ld maybe taught to remember, without 
any mnemonic m^ods, the sounds belonging to the 3rd and 
6th of the scqle, when written in (he key of C 


but the Brds and 6tbs of other keys are found in all parts of the 
staff, as, for example, in the 

Key of B b Key of D. 



Key of A* 
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Now as the scale majr be written in not less than 04 different 
keys, major and minor, *£hd knowledge of the sounds belonging 
to the 3rd and 6th is but of little eomparative use until, by 
the continued study of music in different keys/ the pupil can 
recognize, without hesitation, the 3rd <» the 6th of the scale, 
in whatever key it may be written. The digital, or finger 
method, is of no assistance to the pupil in overcoming this ditfi-' 
ciilty, but rather an embarrassment than otherwise, because it 
is not adapted to a change of keys. The thumb is always jfu, 
or the 4th of the scale, while the corresponding top line on 
the staft may represent that or any other interval. In the key 
of G, the top line represents the 7th of the scale, and 
as the sound belonging to the 7th is very different to that 
of the 4ih, to remember the sound of the 4th by the "^rule 
of thumb,” when we want to sing the 7th, is to embarrass 
ourselves with a false association. 

Many persons have supposed, and amongst them, we believe, 
the Committee of Council, that this method of teaching by the 
fingers is something new, originating with M. Wilheraj it is, 
however, as old as the eleventh century, when it was invented 
by Guido Aretino, a monk of Arezzo, from whom it has since 
gone by the name of the Guidonian hand.* Guido Aretino, or, 
as the name is sometimes written, Guy Aretin, was aJso the 

J erson who first Borrowed and applied from the Hymn of St 
ohn the syllables still used, with but little cj;tange or addition, 
in most of the solfeggio exercises now written.f Solfeggio and 
the digital method were both introduced together, and that the 
latter speedily sunk into disuse, and was not heard of for 800 
years, is some presumption against its supposed merit. It is, 
however. no novelty, even in England* Forty years ago, Stevens, 
the author of ‘ Bragela,’ taught his piipils upon that method, 
and Mr T. Cooke, long before the p4blie||||^n of the present 
English adaptation of Wilhem, adopted jt m his classes till he 
found it an unprofitable ocebpation of their time, 

We pass over the many typographical errors contained in the 
work ; errors, however, which ought not to have appeared in a 
volume intended for a national school-book, and would not, 
had the work been first revised by competent judges. But a 
mistake has been pointed out by a contemporary in the 46th 
chapter (page 138), which cannot be attributed to the careleas- 

.,1 ii» II. fcV 

• Sec Busby's * Dictionary of Music,* 

t Utqueantlaxis, Sol-\i polluti^ 

Re-sonare fibris, I.a-bii recituili^ * ■ 

Mi-ta ^Btorum, ' Sanete Joames* 

Fa-xnuii tuorum, 
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ness of the printef. An air is given as a type of the major 
6th, in which nearly all the 6th3 are minor. The air (page 
]38)i in fact, contains but four major dths, and not less than 
twelve minor Gths; it cannot, therefore, be a type of one or 
the Other; and in the air given as a type of the minor 6th. 
there is but one 6th of either kind. We copy what is called 
type of the major 6th,” as a specimen of the scientific 
accuracy of the work, and to give another instance of the kind of 
songs which aie deemed suitable for children.* 

The Flying Course:— type of the major 6th. 

Minor Major Minor Minor 



First 

Our 


gei»t-ly let 
sport is glad 


us glide, 
and Tong; 


The ropes are iithe and 
We nei - tber Koif nor 


Minor Minor 


Minor 


Minor 



free, Then bold - ly take each stride, 
brawl, And aye the skill’d and strong 

Minor Minor 




And cir - cle roimd the 
Have rea-dy help for 



Major Minor 



soar rou^d the ring, 
tree w6 all awing. 


• A major 6fch Contains four tone^i and one semitone; a minor Gtli, three 
tones and two semitones. We have marked them iii copying the music for 
the benefit of the uninitiated. 
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This is a song intended for the play-ground; but tire nature 
of children must be changed before they will sing such an air 
of their own accord out of school hours, and their taste for 
melody must be entirely perverted before they could derive any 
pleasure from such an unnatural progression as that arranged 
to the words “ clear the bar with a bound,” 

Considerable ingenuity has been displayed by M, Wjlbem in 
the arrangement ot bis solfeggio exercises, so that the different 
classes of a school may be learning at one time different singing 
lessons in the same room, without that degree of discord and 
confusion which would otherwise be inevitable. 

An exercise upon 3rds forms a second to an exercise upon 
Gtlis, so that the class learning Srds, and another class learning 
Gths, sing in harmony tegether; that is to say, when they have 
learnt to sing their parts correctly, for until then nothing is 
gained. Of all musical torments, none perhaps exceed that of 
listening to the false notes of pupils learning solfeggio exer¬ 
cises ; and when a number of exercises are being sung in this 
manner together, out of tune and time, by perhaps 400 ^Udren, 
the effect is pCTfcctly excruciating. 

The instruction, however, of the Exeter Hall classes is not 
conducted upon the monitorial system, or that of different 
classes learning different exercises in the same room an^ at the 
same time, but ubon the simultaneous method, and this is not 
open to the same objection. 

With the view now of rendering ouV remarlcs of some prac¬ 
tical beneht to the teacher, we shall throw our concluding ob¬ 
servations into the form of suggestions of the steps which 
should really be pursued in conveying elementary instruction 
in music. 

In our visits to continental schools we have accumulated, 
among other school books, a grhat nuinh^upon singing j but 
we have not one in our collection so overl^ with the technical 
pedantries of the science, sA abounding In difficulties insuper¬ 
able to children, so little of the character of a work adapted for 
the self-instruction of an adult, as this English adaptation of 
Williem’s method. Indeed, without a master to explain it, the 
book is perfectly useless; no person wholly unacq[uainted 
with the elements of music could master a page of Us CQn- 
tents. _ . 

Those who would form an idea of a synthetieal metbod, as 
contra-distinguished from that of Wilhem, .would do well (if 
acquainted with the German language) to pro^re Nageli’a 
work for teaching singing on -the principles of re8taloa¥i<f>!-a 
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work much esteemed in Germany, and from which many usefui 
ideas may be obtained.* * * § 

Here in England, and also in America, various works have 
anpeared oh the same subject, of which we cannot now stop to 
discnss the merits; but we may observe, that a far superior 
course of elementary exercises to those of Wilhem have 
lately appeared, published by M. Mainzer, under the title of 
‘ Singing for the Million.’f We have seen in the classes esta¬ 
blished by that gentleman,J from three to five hundred persons, 
chiefly of the working classes, engaged in singing these exer¬ 
cises in unison, and we were much struck with their extreme 
simplicity, the one essential qualification, without which con>- 
paratively no progress can be made in popular instruction.§ 
The first object m teaching a class to read music is to 
give a general idea of the subject. Theory should be kept in 
the back ground till a foundation has been laid for future sci¬ 
entific attainments, and this object is well attained by M. 
Mainzer’s preparatory course; so well indeed, that we believe 
as much real knowledge of sight singing (allowing for the 
difference in the amount of practice) may be acquired by his 
first sixteen lessohs as by studying the whole of the fifty 
chapters in the work under review, which, confessedly, breaks 
off in the middle of the subject. 

In teaching singing, however, it would not be easy to find 

any set of exercises that are equally adapted for all ages. The 

_ _ ^ _ • «. _ __ 

* AuBKUg aus der Gesan^ildungsl^re nach Pestaloarischen GrundsMtssen 
von Peiffer und Nftgeli Zurich., 

t Pablislied hy Simpkiu and Marshall. ^ 

X Here it is but right to say that too nrach praise cannot be given 
to this gentleman, a composer and musical critic of some reputation, for 
his disinterested aUd benevolent exertions. For all that he has hitherto 
done for the masses oi^otking men; whom he has taught to sing, be has 
accepted no payme^. ^lis classes have been, as for as he himself is con¬ 
cerned, entirely gratuitousnot that he is^a rich man, andean well afford to 
do so from his own pecuniary resources, but because he is an enthusiast in the 
cause, and will not allow himself to be stopped by personal considerations. 
Every member of his classes pap sixpence per m<mth; but this is scarcely 
more than sufficient to cover the expenses of rooms and lights, and the 
music of his exerdsesis sold to his classes at the cheap rate of twopence 
per sheet: each sheet containmg sixteen pages of music. We should rojoicc, 
for the sake of ^ tsatrae, to see M. Mainzer realizing a fortune at this rato 
of payment. , 

§ We shouM except however^ for reasops to be hereafter stated, a few 
exercises in tbckcyof F, jf sung to the solfeggio syllables upon any 
other method than that laid down by Rousseau; a method, however, Mlueh 
ought hot to be applied till me pupil is thoroughly fomaiar with the inter¬ 
vals in the kOy oiC. 
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teacher must vary his lessons according to the oapaeities 
of his pupils, and for vefy young children solfeggio exercises 
should be used sparingly, if at all> We entirely dissent from 
the doctrine now uiamtained, that children should not he 
allowed to sing till they are able to sing from written nausic. 
It might as well be said that children should not be allowed to 
speak till taught to read. Much as we value the art of reading 
music, it is but the means to an end. It is not niuste itself, but 
a means of extending our knowledge of music. .There can be 
no reasonable objection to infant school songs being taught 
without the written notes, provided the songs themselves are 
suitable and are taught correctly; indeed, on the contrary, such 
teaching is an excellent preliminary exercise for the voice %nd 
ear. God forbid that half the happiness and cheerfulness of 
infancy should be sacrificed to the supposed necessity of first 
making children acquainted with the construction of diatonic 
and chromatic scales. 

In completing the musical education of a pupil in sight sing* 
ing, it is necessary not only to educate the eye in a knowiudge 
of the forms by wnich sounds are expressed, but to exercise the 
understanding ; and a thorough mastery of the subject is toot to 
be attained by singing mechanically through any set of solfeg¬ 
gio exercises, however complicated and difficult. We,attach 
comparatively little importance to exercises on 4tbs, or 7ths, 
or any other intervals; they may be learnt by ear as well as 
nursery songs, and are so learnt in large 'chtsses; the first 4th 
or 7th sung helping the pupil to sing all the rest of the series ,* 
but the difficulty is in remembering, when4th8, Srds, fiths, and 
7tlis, are grouped promiscuously together, what is the precise 
sound belonging to each ; and to learn this without the inces¬ 
sant practice of professional singers, which makes it an affair 
not of mind but of habit, an appeal must be,^ade to the under* 
standing, and the pupil must be taught to mark the quality of 
the sounds characteristic of the different ihtervals. 

'fliis is the object proposed by M. E. Jue de £lerneval, pro* 
fessor of sight singing at the Royal Academy; and although his 
treatise upon what he terms a monogammic syatetn, is tool 
adapted for a popular elementary work, it contains sonie ex^l- 
lent hints for teaching sight singing; and his system, whifth 
may be termed an intellectual method, differs entirely ffom that 
of Wilhem, which is purely mechanical from beginMii^ttototofi. 

M. J ue draws the attention of his pupils to fhfctf tlfaiMtoh'" 
interval of the diatonic scale has a. so^md so jpedfilfitf td itse4f| 
that when its character is once understood, they cati ijliwr be%t 
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a loss to distinguish it from any other. For example, the 7th 
may be remembered by noting its tendency to ascend to the 8th. 
The ear cannot rest or repose on the 7lh, it is a note of passage, 
leading to the octave of the key. The 4th and the 6th are in 
like manner notes of passage, but having a tendency to. descend 
—the 4th leading to the 3rd, and the 6th to the 5th ; while the 
1st, 3rd, 5th, and 8th are all notes of repose—notes upon which 
the ear may rest; employed, therefore, as the concluding chord 
of every composition, and remembered with ease as the most 
natural progression from the key note to its octave. For 
example: 



one four three; one six five; one seven eight; one three five eight; 


The 7tb of the above major scale may, in like manner, be dis¬ 
tinguished from the minor 7th ; the one having a tendency to 
ascend ; the other, like the 6th, a tendency to descend, and of 
a peculiar plaintive character. 

Major 7lh Minor 7th 



The way to impress these characteristic distinctions upon the 
mind is, after having given the above explanation, to sing or play 
to the pupil various intervals, and direct him to write them 
down, finding out for himsfilf what the intervals are, by listening 
attentively. We would strongly recommend the frequent repe¬ 
tition of such an exercis#, as one of the most pro6table in which 
the pupil can be engaged. Ther teacher, however, must be 
careful, in singing, not always to use the same words or sylla¬ 
bles, so as to give any other clue to the interval than the actual 
sound belonging to it. As an instance of the facility with 
which the. power may he acquired, we may mention that a little 
boy, under six years of age (taught by M. Jue), once named 
to us correctly the intervals of every chord we struck upon the 
pianoforte, the boy standing with bis back to the instrument, 
Another exercise of Cqum importance, and, indeed, one that 
is quite essential to the acouirement of sight singing, without 
the incessant practice whicn creates a kind of instinct for read- 
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iiig music, is to analyse jthe different parts of a composition, 
and especially the most difficult pAgs^ges, in the same manner 
that children, when learning grammar, are pxercjsed in parsing 
a sentence. 

For example, the teacher will take a passage put of Handel’s 
' Coronation Anthem,’ like the following, and write it upon the 
black board. 
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And all the peo • pie re - joic ’ d and eaid 


The tefacher then, pointing to the notes upon the hoards will 
ciddress the class as follows ;— 

What key are we in?— A. The key of D.—How do you know 
that?— A. Because the key of D has two sharps in the signature. 
Sing the intervals belonging to the chord of D. (The pupils sing 
1-3-5-8, or Do, mi, sol, do, the teacher having given the key note.)— 
Teacher, Which of those you have sung do you find in the first bar ? 
— A, The two first notes are the 5th and the 8th.—-jTecicAe;'. Sing 
the 5th and 8th to the words ^and all.' (The pupils sing them.)—^ 
Teacher, AVhat intervals do you find in the third and fourth bars, 
above the words *and said?^— A. The intervals of the 7th and 8th. 
— Teacher. What i^ the character of the sound belonging'*to the 
7 th?— A, A tendency to ascend.— Teacher. Sing ^ the 7th,°’^ 

If the pupils cannot remember it they shodld be made to 
repeat the exercise we have already given on leading notes* 
after which they could not fail to sing the two words and said** 
correctly. , 

Another passage in the same anthem would give the teacher 
an opportunity of saying something a*bout mq|^lation. 



p— 

-5|-^ hj ' - 

^ A 

' —L_ 

all the 

pco - pie re - joied and said 


TeacJwr. How many sharps did you sSy there were in the key 
ofD?— A7mmr, IVo.—What are they F sharp and C sharp. 

— Teacher, If I take C sharp away, what key would the signature 
then represent ?— A. The key of G.— Teach&r. In what key then is 
the last note of the second bar, where the natural occuif The 

key of G.—What interval is it in the key of G?—--d. The fourth.-— 
The teacher may hei^ explain that € natural is both the 4th of G 

• The teacher will take a future opportunity of explaining that the key 
of B minor has also two sharps, 

VoL. XXXVII. No. I B 
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and the minor 7tli of D, and the characteristic difference between 
the sounds of the two 7thB might be again pointed out/' 


Major 7th Minor 7th 








In this way the class may be made to analyse the whole of a 
composition, taking sometimes the more easy passages, but not 
in regular order, and at other times the more difficult; the 
pupils finding out for themselves, by the directions given, the 
soundsrequired, until they are perfect in every part. And observe 
the advantage of this method of intellectual analysis ; every step 
is felt to be a step gained, because the pupils, while acquiring a 
knowledge of the principles of music, they are mastering u 
composition worth singing, to which they will return again and 
again with pleasure, instead of wearily drudging through inter¬ 
minable solfeggio exercises, or an air constructed in defiance of 
all the rules of melody, for the sake of embodying certain diffi¬ 
culties, and rather calculated to destroy the taste for music 
than to increase the pupil’s love for the art. 

Ano'ther profitable exercise for a class in reading music in 
different keys, would be to rule upon slates the staff * now 
in use, and another staff, constructed on the principles of the 
diatonic scale, and employ the pupils in translating music from 
the present staff, which represents the intervals of the scale but 
imperfectly, to the diatonic staff, whichr-shows them as in a pic¬ 
ture. By a diatonic staff we mean a staff consisting of eight 
lines, a line for Iffery note, and five spaces for the semitones 
(and the semitones only) arranged as on the following page : 

* There is a schism arAonp musicians, Vhether this should be written 
or stave, pronounced by some staq/\ Authorities ate mostly in favour of 

stave,'* but custom may be pleaded for **stalf/’ and staves in the plural. We 
prefer staff as marking more emphatically than stave, the distinction between 
singular and plural, and as agreeing with the construction of the English 
language, as staff, staves; lea^ leaves; loaf, loaves, &c. 
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PiATONic Staff, 

Showing the intervals as they might be written. 

4 

Diatonic Scale and Chbomatic Scale, 3 

2 



'I'he following will illustrate our meaning of translating music 
lioiu the present staft’ into the diatonic staff. 
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Key of Treble D. 


In a similar manner 4116 teacher might write a passage upon 
the diatonic staff, and desire the pupil to translate it into music 
as now written, showing it on the present staff, in the key of A, 
or any other key he might name.* 

M. Jue de Berneval, in order to enable his pupils at once to 
recognise the intervals, in Whatever key’they may be written, 
employs in his earlier lessons what he calls “ a monogamniic 
alphabet," giving different forms to the notes, each interval hav¬ 
ing a separate form to distinguish it from the rest. 



ho Be Mi Fa Sol La Si . Do 
1 st ind zrd 4 m 5m em 7 m. stn. 
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These characters have a puzzling loek, but the principle on 
which they are applied is perfectly simple, and would soon be 
mastered by the pupil. M. Jue, however, only proposes to use 
them in his introductory exercises, and as these are all suffi¬ 
ciently easy to be sung without any such aid, we think his 
monogammic alphabet might be dispensed with altogether. 
The methods of intellectual analysis we have described, with 
his own excellent plan of teaching his pupils to analyse tli^ 
intervals by ear, we are of opinion, better answer the purpose. 

The remarks we have made upon intervals will enable the 
reader to understand an objection which we may here introduce 
against the attempt made in the work published by the Com¬ 
mittee ofCouncil to supersede the letters of the alphabet. A, B, 
C, D, See., given as names to the fixed sounds, by substituting 
in every case the solfeggio syllables, Do, Re, Mi, &c. 

All musicians throughout Europe are agreed upon the mean¬ 
ing of the letters A, B, C, D, &c., so that, if told that an over¬ 
ture had been composed in the key of G, every musician would 
understand what was meant; but to many (in England espe¬ 
cially) it would not be clear what key was intended if it were 
said that the overture was composed in the key of Sol, because 
Sol and G are not universally received as convertible terms. 

In Germany the solfeggio syllables, although beginning to 
be generally used in vocal exercises as preferable, for distinct¬ 
ness of enunciation, to ^he letters A, B, C, Sec., are not invaria¬ 
bly employed as substitutes for the letters, in naming the 
notes. In every German opera we have seen, when reference 
is made to a key note, it is expressed by, a letter, not by one of 
the solfeggio syllables. In the last German school we happened 
to visit we found only the letters used during the singing lesson. 
In many schools in Gennaity we know the rule is ditferent; 
but even in France and,Italy, where the solfeggio syllables are 
the most common, it is still usyal to write “ Corni in C,” 
not “ Corni in Doand Rousseau, in his ‘ Dictionary of Music,* 
has given strong, and to us satisfactory, reasons for not employ¬ 
ing the letters and syllables in precisely the same sense. 

In England the solfeggio syllables have always been used in a 
variety of senses, many teachers having followed no rule but 
caprice. At first Guido’s six syllables were sung thus—Ut, re, 
mi, fa, sol-r-Re, mi, fa, sol, la ; then' ut* and * re’ were omitted, 
and four only were retained-—Sol, la, mi, fa (corresponding 
with the Greek tetrachord, te, ta, tM, to). One writer says, 
“ Above Mi, twice Fa, sol, la; under Mi, twice La, sol, fa.” 
Another gives these syllables^*' Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, tee, do.” 
The French claim the merit of adding to Guido’s six syllables 
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the seventh, * Si/ and the syllables now generally sung arc— Do, 
re, mi, fu, sol, la, si, do; but these have been used by different 
teachers in quite opposite senses, and continue to be so used 
up to the present moment. 

No conductor, therefore, at an English oratorio would employ 
these terras, because it would be quite certain, if he were to say, 
** Sing Mi flat/’or Fa sharp,” his meaning would not be under¬ 
stood by perhaps the majority of those he addressed, all of whom 
would know what be meant if he said, Sing E flat,” or Sing 
r sharp/’* The Committee of Council, however, entirely ig¬ 
norant of the whole matter, and without any inquiry, insist 
that the rule of modern French and Italian vocal professors shall 
be adopted in England ; that the treble or G clef shall be called 
the Sol clef; the b^ass clef, the Fa clef; and that A, % C, D, E, 
F, G, shall henceforth be banished the musical Ipbabulary. 
The alphabet will be too much for them notwithstanding; but as 
there is quiie a superstition in the musical world respecting the 
solfeggio syllables, to which some mysterious power is attri¬ 
buted, most professors (Edward Taylor and a few others ex¬ 
cepted), imagining that singing cannot be taught without 
these mystical terms, we shall devote a few words to the object 
they are supposed to serve. 

* “ In one partic^idar the volume is strangely deficient. The pupil will 
begin and finish it without knowing the names of his notes. They arc de¬ 
signated, not A, B, C, according to the universal practice in England (only 
once adverted to), but Do, Re, Mi, and so on. The advantages of the 
latter nomenclature are very questionable, since the syllables employed 
convey no idea of sequence, like the letters of the alphabet, and are DPsides 
likely to create confusion., According to one system of what is termed 
‘soUking,* the Mi shifts with the key, and the other syllables of conrse ; 
while, according to the other, which Mr Hullah adopts, tne sy llables repre¬ 
sent ahvays the same notes. We are accustomed to call the notes by the 
letters of the alphabet, which at once sUggest to the mind of the learner tlie 
order in which they follow—a system of nomenclature obvious, easy, and 
incapable of mistake. But turn of Mr Hullalj’s pupils into any English 

orchestra, and he will be ignorant of the very language which is spoken and 
written by every performer in it. He will, literallv and not by a figure of 
speech, be ignorant of the difference between A and B. Mr HriUah’s book, 
therefore, in this important respect, is not, as its title imports, ‘adapted to 
Ihiglish use.' All attempts—and they arc as old as the time of Matthew 
Locke—to alter our musical notation, have come to nothing; and if tlio 
‘ (.’ommittec of Council ’ had known anything of music, they would have 
discountenanced the present attempt. Another master luis carried his 
notions of change yet further, and taught his pupils to singL-and to king . 
with great facility and correctness—from a musical notation of his own ; 
but, educated in profound ignorance of ci'otehets and quavers, they are un¬ 
fortunately incompetent to read any compositions in which these or the 
other musical characters universally employed are adopted.”-*Sjpecfa<or^ 
July 10,1841. 
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That object is of a threefold character ;—relating to Intona¬ 
tion, Articulation, and Sight-singing. 

It is in the first of these senses chiefly that they are employed 
by M. Mainzer; and every one must admit that Do, re, mi, fa, sol, 
la, are better for singing than B, C, D, E, G, which have all the 
same close sound, and although distinct to the eye, are not 
equally so to the ear. For the improvement, however, of intona¬ 
tion, the best syllable is la, because an open sound, which can¬ 
not be sung with the teeth shut, as in the case of C, D, &c., or 
‘ Mi/ and ‘ Si.' For this reason we observe the syllable ‘ La’ 
is the only one used by M. Mainzer in his introductory two- 
part exercises. 

To improve the articulation of a pupil, too much neglected, 
and generally sacrificed to intonation,—to teach a pupil to 
enunciatdBte words in singing, so that they shall be understood 
by his audience, a better exercise than the solfeggio syllables 
would be one upon the vowels, and they might be so arranged 
as to include the three principal sounds of A, thus— 

Ah, a, e, i, o, u, and, Ah. 

In teaching the art of sight-singing—an art rarely taught by 
Italian professors, whose fashionable pupils only sing to the 
harp or pianoforte—there is but one mode of using the sol¬ 
feggio Syllables in which they can be of the slightest use ; that 
is, by adhering to the rule laid down by Rousseau, and followed 
by many of the best of <our English choral teachers, of iden¬ 
tifying them, not with the fixed sounds expressed by the letters, 
but with the intervals of the diatonic scale: ‘ Do,’in every 
key representing the key note ; ‘ Re,’ the second of the scale ; 
' Mi,’ the third ; ‘ Fa,’ the fourth ; ‘ Sol,’ the fifth, &c.* Modern 
French and Italian profe^ors and the present Government 
Manual, in departing from this? rule, not only render the sol- 
feggio syllables of no benefit to the pupil as far as sight singing 
is concerned, but a positive hinderance to his progress. To 
show this we must explain ourselves further. 

One of the most popular E^lish works on the ‘ Art of Sing¬ 
ing at Sight,’ is that of W. I^rde ;f it is now lying before us. 
He calls the key note Do, as Rousseau would have done, in all 


• Webbe’s ‘ Solfeggio Exercises’ are upon this principle, and wc believe 
most of our bept chorus singers have been tat^ht tmon the same plan. It 
is followed by Mr Fairbanks, the excellent teacher of a class of adults, meet¬ 
ing in the city, consisting of eighty pupils. The defects of the method usually 
foflowed by Italian professors are not felt by those who learn every air at 
the pianoforte. 

t Published by Cocks and Co. Price 28. 
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the following instances :—(the second line will show how the 
same notes would be called by Wilhem and others :)— 



We have already shown that the art of reading music at sight 
depends upon the ability to recognise at a glance the intervals 
of tlie scale in whatever key they may be written; that is 
to say^ to distinguish at once not which is A or but 
which is the key note—which is the 3rd, 5th, 7th, &c. It will 
therefore at once be seen that Forde, by adopting Rousseau's 
rule for using the solfeggio syllables as names for the intervals, 
converts them into a most profitable exercise;—an exercise 
which compels the pupil to study the intervals in every bar he 
sings, and to give up guessing. A teacher upon this method, 
listening to his pupil, knows at once, by the syllable the pupil 
chooses, whether iie recognises the interval of the scale td which 
the no.te belongs, or is taking no trouble about it. If in the 
key of D the pupil sing ‘ Re * for *D, instead of Do, the 
teacher would at once perceive that his pupil did not under¬ 
stand the key in which he was singing. 

Observe, now, the-confusion and perplexity created by the 
opposite method of Wilhem. By incessantly singing the soN 
fcggio syllables to the finger exercise, in which the intervals of 
the scale correspond with their natural order in the key of C, the 
pupil learns to associate (rightly enough) certain sounds with 
those syllables, but no sootier has this'been done than the 
pupil is told, when in another key, to use the same svllables in 
singing sounds; so that the association of ideas estab¬ 

lished in the first instance becomes a source of the greatest em¬ 
barrassment in the second. For example :—We have already 
pointed out the different properties of the 4th and the 7th, the 
one tending downwards, the other upwards; yet, although F 
may sometimes be the 4th, and at other times the#7lh, accord¬ 
ing to the key, and although F in the key of C differs half a 
tone from F in the key of G, it is always, we are told, to be 
called Fa. 


Key of C 

1 ^ ^. 

1 


Fa 

t- 


4th of the Scale. 
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We think it must be obvious from the pi’eceding, that the sol¬ 
feggio syllables thus employed tend to‘ mislead the pupil rather 
than to assist him in learning the art of sight-singing. It is 
using livords, as a lawyer would say, in the sense of a suggestio 
falsi, 

M. Jue de Berneval partially overcomes the difficulty, by 
giving new names to all the notes when raised or depressed a 
semitone. Thus he calls F natural. Fa, and F sharp, Fay ; B 
flat. Bo; &c.; but this appears to us to lead to unnecessary 
complexity. Solfeggio syllables only require to be used to a 
limited extent, but in employing them we would adhere 
to the rule of Rousseau. No other is so simple or so strictly 
in accordance with science. It involves some difficulty in 
singing exercises not written in the key of C, but not an un¬ 
necessary one; it is the very difficulty which must be grappled 
with after the pupil has passed through his introductory les¬ 
sons, if he would learn to read music as readily in one key 
as another. We may add that, by departing from it, we leave 
ourselves without any names for the intervals beyond those 
given by the figures—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; and the words six 
and seven are far from being well adapted for musical expres¬ 
sion.* 

We now take our leave of a manual to which the patronage 
of the* French Government has given a reputation the method 
would never have obtained from its own intrinsic merit, and 
never would have acquired, notwithstanding its high ])atronage, 
had the subject been generally understood by literary critics. 
All the protection, however, of all the Governments in tlie 
world, will never make this book a popular elementary work. 
Here and there it may be tolerated by classes of senior pupils, 
but for children, for whom it is professedly designed, it is 

- - —r- ■ - • ... - - ■ ■ - 

• * Ut' ou ‘ Re* ne sent point ou ne doivent point etre];tellc ou telle touclie du 
clavier; mais telle ontelle^corde dii ton. ,^Quant aux touches fixes, e'est par 
des lettres del’alphabet qa’elles s’expriment, I^a touche que vous appellez 
‘ Ut/jeTappelle t ; celle que vous appellez‘Re,’ je Tappelle D. Ce nesont 

S as des signes que j’invente; ce sont des sipies tout ^tahlis, par lesqucls ,jc 
6 tennme trBs-nettement la fondamentale d’up ton. Mais ce ton uno fois 
d^termm^, dites-moi, de grace k votre tour, comment vous nommez la 
tonique que je nomme ‘ Ut* et la seconde, note que je nomme Re, etlamcdiante 
que je nomme Mi? Carces nomsrelatifs au ton et au mode sont essontiels 
pour la determination des id^es et pour la justesse des intonations. Qu’on 
y r6fl^chisse hipn et Ton trouvera que ce que les musiciens Franyais appel- 
lent solfier au naturel est tout k fait hors de nature. Cette m^thodc cst 
inconnue chez foute ,autre nation et surement ne fera jamais fortune dans 
aucune: chacun doit sentie, au contraire, que ricn n’esfc plus naturel que de 
solfier par transposition, lorsque lo mode est transpose .—Diettomnire de 
Musique^ par ■/. J, Rousseau, vol, ii, p. 223, 
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especially unfit, and if forced upon them by the kind of teachers 
usually employed for teac'hing reading and writing to children, 
it will make them hate music, by connecting it with the most 
disagreeable associations of their lives. 

When in a French school we have stood by and observed 
the listless expression on the faces of the junior classes engaged 
in their singing lesson,—when we have seen one child after 
another disgraced by being sent to the bottom of a class 
(a punishment now exploded with us) for mistaking the 
use of terms to them the most unintelligible, a sight at 
which Pestalozzi would have wept, we could cheerfully have 
assisted in flogging the master for his profound ignorance of 
the measure of a child’s understanding, and for rendering a les¬ 
son, which might be made the most pleasant, one of the most 
painful exercises of a school. 

Not by such methods will the love of song be nationalized 
in France. For England, in the present state of education, they 
are yet more unsuited, because in England there is no general 
organization system, nor adequate provision for the support of 
elementary schools, corresponding with that so liberally made 
by the French Government. To expect the ill-paid and over¬ 
worked masters of our British and National schools to qualify 
themselves for teaching singing upon this system, or /sheer- 
fully to undertake'and persevere in the task of carrying their 

E upils through a long series of some of the most painfully ela- 
orate solfeggio exercises ever written,* and in doing this to 
attend to their other duties, is about as reasonable as it would 
be to expect them to teach the Hebrew or Chaldee languages on 
their present miserable «tipends. ” 

Some elementary notions of music might be communicated, 
and little more can be done in the humbler class of schools till 
they are better organized; but foil* simply awakening a taste for 
singing, and laying a foundation for attainments to be made in 
after life, the present work Is the least 'fitted of any of the 
manuals we have seen now in use, the elementary part being 
precisely that in which Wilhem’s method is the most deficient; 
and the principal merit of the work consisting in the exercises 
being so arranged as to embrace all the difliculties to be 
encountered in the art, without, however, effectually explaining 
how they are to be overcome. 

The introduction of this manual into infant schools, where its 
failure is inevitable, or indeed, into the common elementary 
schools for older children, will, we fear, simply lead to an i m- 
pression that music is one of the most impracticable of the 
sciences to the working class, and utterly unfit to be connected 
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with the kind of instruction suitable for children who remain at 
school but a very short period, tlwough the poverty of their 
parents. 

We know not whether our readers will share with us in this 
opinion, but by all it must be seen that the publication of 
the method by Government without revision, in its present Eng¬ 
lish form, and “ with all its imperfections on its head,” was a 
precipitate and an ill-advised measure. 

We again submit that the Committee of Privy Council should 
confine itself, for the present, to the task of preparing the legis¬ 
lative measures required for the education of tne people. Let 
them enable local authorities to establish primary schools in 
every parish, and further, either establish themselves, or assist 
others to establish normal schools for the instruction of 
teachers. When such institutions have been formed, the most 
talented professors in every branch of science should be engaged, 
without any restriction upon the methods to be employed. In 
teaching music we should rejoice to see Mr Hullah appointed 
to one such institution; M. Mainzer to another; M. Jue de 
Berneval, or Mr Cook, to a third. This would be the way, not 
merely to test the superiority of any existing method, but to 
carry the best to a degree of perfection it never could obtain in 
the ab^ience of all generous rivalry. 

The Directors of such institutions and the Inspectors of 
public schools, meeting from time to time to compare notes as 
in Holland, would be^enabled to report the success of the 
various methods, and to discuss their comparative merits. Of 
such materials a Board might be formed really qualified to pre¬ 
pare and revise elementary works worthy to supersede all 
others; and then, and nqt till then, should the sanction of 
Government be obtained, and her Majesty’s Stationery Office be 
put in requisition, to give thehi universal circulation. 

Our remarks have extended too far to allow us to conclude, 
as we had intended, 'with a sketch of the different modes in 
which a Government might promote a taste for music among a 
people, independent of school instruction, which is by no means 
the only mode, nor necessarily the most efficient. We believe 
Germany, Italy, France, and England, owe more to the services 
of the Roman Catholic Church for the love of music they have 
awakened,, than to all the efforts of all the systematic teachers 
of solfeggio' and counterpoint that have existed from the time 
of the middle ages to the present. The instances, however, 
are but few in which the English Church has imitated the exam¬ 
ple of its predecessor, and caused its own musical services to 
oe worthily and efficiently performed. The Bishop of Derry, 
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when Dean of St Patrick’s^ introduced a reform, which hia bre¬ 
thren of the Bench have as yet been slow to imitate, but 
imagine the change that would be produced in the taste, as well 
as in the church-going habits of the people, if, at an expense 
easily defrayed out of the immense revenues of the Church, 
every ])arish church in England were provided with as efficient 
a choir as St Patrick’s in Dublin. 

But there is another instrument in the power of Government 
for promoting a love of music, which would be attended with 
no expense. We allude to the military bands. Every regiment 
is provided with a military band, practising daily some of the 
finest compositions, but generally in a barrack yard out of sight 
and hearing. Why should not these bands, wherever quartered, 
he required to jday for an hour before sunset, in some open 
place accessible to the people. The music would be a gratifi¬ 
cation to a large class of persons deprived of almost every other, 
and liow many would it draw, on a fine summer’s evening, out 
of the beer shop and public house ! The band of the Guards 
now plays, at .eleven o’clock, in the court yard of St James’s 
palace, a time and place at which none but idlers can be 
])resent. Why not occasionally send the same band, at a more 
suitable hour, to Kenningtoncommon or Bethnal green? What 
would it cost? Absolutely nothing. How much it would tend 
to popularize a Government manifesting such a desire to pro¬ 
mote the innocent enjoyments of the people, w,e need not stop 
to discuss. ' H. 


Aut. II .—The Letters and Journals’of Robert Baillie, A,M., 
J^tiiicipal of the University of Glasgow, 1637—1662. Edited 
from the Author’s Manuscripts, by David Laing, Esq. In 
3 voLs. (vols. 1 and 2). Robert Ogle, Edinburgh, 1841. 

Tf'AllLY in the seventeenth century of our era, a certain Mr 
Robert Baillie, a man of solid wholesome character, lived 
in moderate comfort as parish’ minister of Kilwinning, in the 
west of Scotland. He had comfortably wedded, produced chil¬ 
dren, gathered Dutch and other fit divinity-books; saw his 
duties lying tolerably manageable, his possessions, prospects not 
to be despised; in short, seemed planted as for lifb, with fair 
hopes of a prosperous, composed existence, in that remote corner 
of the British dominions. A peaceable, “ solid-thinking, solid¬ 
feeding,” yet withal clear-sighted, diligent, and conscientious 
man, alas! his lot turned out to have fallen in times such as 
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he himself, had he been consulted on it, would by no means have 
selected; times of controversy, of oppression, which became ex¬ 
plosion and distraction ; instead of peaceable preaching, mere 
raging, battling, soldiering; universal shedding of gall, of ink, 
and blood: very troublous times ! Composed existence at Kil¬ 
winning, with rural duties, domestic pledges, Dutch bodies of 
divinity, was no longer possible for a man. 

Till the advent of Laud’s Service-book into the High Church 
of Edinburgh (Sunday the 23rd of July, 1637), and that ever- 
memorable flight of Jenny Geddes’s stool at the head of the 
Dean officiating there, with “ Out, thou foul thief! wilt thou 
say mass at my lug?”—till that unexpected cardinal-movement, 
we say, and the universal, unappeasable riot, which ensued there¬ 
upon over all those Kingdoms,—Baillie, intent on a quiet life at 
Kilwinning, was always clear for some mild middle course, 
which might lead to this and other blessings. He even looked 
with suspicion on the Covenant when it was started; and was not 
at all one of the first to sign it. Sign it, however, he did, Iiy 
and by, the heat of others heating him ever higher to the due 
welding pitch; he signed it, and becam.e a vehement, note¬ 
worthy champion of it, in such fashion as he could. Baillie, 
especially if heated to the welding pitch, was by no means with¬ 
out faculty. There lay motion in him; nay, curiously, witli all 
his broad-based heaviness, a kind of alacrity,' internal swiftness, 
and flustering impetuosity,—a natural vehemence, assiduous 
swift eagerness,* both df heart and intellect: very considerable 
motion ; all embedded, too, in that most wholesome, broad-based 
love of rest! The eupeptic, right-thinking nature of the man ; 
his sanguineous temper, with its vivacity and sociality ; an cvei- 
busy ingenuity, rather small perhaps, but prompt, hopeful, 
useful; always with a good dash, too, of Scotch shrewdness, 
Scotch cawnhim; and then af loquacity, free, fervid, yet judi¬ 
cious, Canny ; in a word, natural vehemence, wholesomely covered 
over and tempered {as Saacho hfls it) in “ three iuches of old 
Christian/flt,”—all these fitted Baillie to be a leader in General 
Assemblies and conclaves, a man deputable to the London Parlia¬ 
ment and elsewhither. He became a prominent, and so far as 
the Scotch Kirk went, pre-eminent man ; present in the thick of 
all negotiations, Westminster Assemblies, Scotch Commissions, 
during the whole Civil War. It can be said, too, that his natural 
faculty never, in any pitch of heat or confusion, proved false to 
him; that here, amid revolt and its dismal fluctuations, the worthy 
man lived agitated indeed, but not unprosperous. Clearly enough, 
in that terrible jostle, where so many stumbling fell, and straight¬ 
way liad their lives and fortunes trodden out, Baillie did, accord- 
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injy to the Scotch proverb, contrive to “carry his dish level” in 
a wonderful manner, spillihg no drop; and indeed was found at 
last, even after Cromwell and all sectaries had been there, seated 
with pros])erous composure, not in the kirk of Kilwinning, but 
in tlio Principalship of Glasgow University; which latter he had 
maintained successfully through all changes of w^eatlier, and only 
needed to renounce at the coming in of Charles II, wlien, at any 
rate, ho was too old for holding it much longer. So invincible, 
in all elements of fortune, is a good natural endowment; so ser- 
vieoable to a man is tljat same quality of motion, if imbedded in 
wholesome love of rest,—hasty vehemence dissolved in u bland 
menstruum of oil! 

Baillio, however wo may smile at him from this distance, w^as 
not entirely a common character: yet it must be owned that, for 
anytliing he of himself did, or spoke, or suflered, the worthy man 
must have been forgotten many a year ago; the name of him dead, 
nou-extunt; or turning up (as the doom of such is) like the 
melancholy mummy of a name, under tlie eye of here and there 
an excavator, in those dreary mines,—bewildered, interminable 
rubbish-heaps of the Cromwellian Histories; the dreariest, per- 
]*aps, that anywliere exist, still visited by human curiosity, in 
this world. But his copious loquacity, by good luck for him and 
for us, prompted Baillie to use the pen as well as tongue. A 
certain invaluable *“ Reverend Mr Spang,” a cousin of liis, was 
Scotch minister at Campverc, in Holland, with a boundless appe¬ 
tite to hear what was stirring in those flays; to whom Baillie, 
with boundless liberality, gives satisfaction. He writes to Spang, 
on all fTYviit occasions, sheet upon sheet; he writes to his wife, to 
the moderator of his presbytery, to earls and commoners, to this 
man and to that; nothing loath to write when there is matter. 
Many public papers (since printed in Rushworth's and other 
Collections) he has been at the paiws to transcribe for liis esteemed 
correspondents; but what to us is infinitely more interesting, he 
had taken tlie further trouble to make copies of his own Letters. 
By some lucky impulse, one hardly guesses how,—for as to com¬ 
position, notliing can be worse written than these Letters arc, 
mere hasty babblements, like what the extempore speech of tlu; 
man would be,—he took this trouble; and ungrateful posterity 
reaps the fruit. These Letters, bound together as a manuscript 
book, in the hands of Baillie’s heirs, grew ever more notable as they 
grew older; copies, at various times, were made of parts ef them; 
some three copies of the whole, or almost the whole, whereof one, 
tolerably complete, now lies in the British Musfeum.* Another 

* " '■ • I I I n- III ■ - n-,1 ■ 

♦ As ill this Museum transcript, otherwise of good authority, the name 
of the principal correspondent is not “ Spang,” but “ Strang,” and we learn 
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usefuller copy came into the hauds of Woodrow, the zealous, dili¬ 
gent historian of the Scotch Church, whose numerous manuscripts, 
purchased partly by the General Assembly, partly by the Ad¬ 
vocates' Library, have now been accessible to all inquirers, for a 
century or more. Baillie, in this new position, grew ever nota- 
bler; was to be seen quoted in all boohs on the history of that 
period; had to be read and searched through, as a chief au¬ 
thority, bjr all original students of the same. Half a century of 
this growing notability issued at last in a printed edition of 
Baillie; two moderate octavo volumes, published, apparently by 
subscription, at Edinburgh, in 1776. Thus, at length, had the 
copious outpourings, first emitted into the ear of Spang and 
others, become free to the curiosity of all: purchasable by evi^ry 
one that had a few shillings, legible by every one that had a 
little patience. As the interest in those great transactions never 
died out in Scotland, Baillie's ‘ Letters and Journals,’ one of the 
best remaining illustrations of them, became common in Scottish 
libraries. 

Unfortunately, this same printed edition was one of the worst. 
A tradition, we are told, was once current among Edinburgh 
booksellers that it had been undertaken on the counsel of 


Robertson and Hume; but, as Mr Laing now remarks, it is not 
a credible tradition. Robertson and Hume w'ould, there is little 
doubt, feel the desirableness of having Baillie edited, and may, 
on occasion, have been heard saying so; but such an edition as 
this of 1775 is not one'' they could have had any hand in. In 
fact, Baillie may be said to have been printed on that occasion, 
but not in any true sense edited at all. The quasi-editor, who 
keeps himself entirely hidden in the back-ground, is guessed to 
have been one ‘‘ Mr Robert Aiken, schoolmaster of Aiiderton,”— 
honour to his poor shadow of a name ! He went over Bail lie's 
manuscripts in such fashion' as he could; ‘^omitted many 
letters on private affairscopied those on public matters, better 
or worse; an^l prefixing some brief, vague ‘ Memoir of Baillie,’ 
gathered out of the general wind, sent his work through the 
press, very much as it liked to go. Thanks to him, poor man, 


elsewhere that Baillie wrote the miserablest hand, a question arises, WlicHicr 
Strang he notf once for all, the real name, and from the first, a 

mere felse reading, wlykdi has now become inveterate? Sirangj equivalent 
to Strongy is'^ still a common name in those parts of Scotland. Spang 
(which is a Scottish verb, signifying leap viokntlyy leap distractedlyy—m 
an impri9oned, terrified kan^roo might leap) we never heard of u« a 
Christian person’s surname before! ** The Reverend Mr Leap-distract~ 

edlffy* labouring in that dense element of Campvere, in Holland ? AVe will 
hope not, if there be a ray of hope! The Bannatyne Club, now in a manner 
responsible, is adequate to decide. 
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for doing so raucli; not blame that, in his meagre garret, he did 
not do more ! But it is *to be admitted, few books were ever 
sent forth in a more helpless condition. The very printer’s errors 
are numerous. Note or comment there is none whatever, and 
here and there some such was palpably indispensable; for 
Baillie, in the hurry of his written babblement, is wont to desig¬ 
nate persons and things, often enough, in ways which Spang and 
the world would indeed understand at the time, but which now 
only critics and close investigators can make out. The narra¬ 
tive, watery, indistinct, flowing out in vague difl’usion, at the 
lirst and best, fades now too frequently into the elligmatic, and 
stagnates in total obscuration if some little note be not added. 
Whom does the letter-writer, in his free and easy speed, intend 
to designate by such phrases as “ his Lordship,” “the Lord Mar- 
<piis,” his Grace, precious Mr David, the Reverend Mr H. of N. ? 
An editor ought to tell; and has not tried there to do it. Far 
from doing it, lie has even mistaken some of the initials them¬ 
selves, and so left the natural dimness changed into Egyptian 
dark. Read in this poor Anderton edition, Baillie, in many 
passages, produces the effect, not of a painting, even of the 
hugest sign-post painting, but of a monstrous, foamy smear, re¬ 
semblance of no created thing whatever. Additional outlays of 
patience become requisite, and will not always suffice. is an 
enigma you might* long guess over, did not perhaps indolence 
and healthy instincts premonish you that, when^you had it, the 
secret would be worth little. * 

'fo all which unhappy qualities we are to add, that this same 
edition of 1775 had, in late times, become in the highest degree 
iliificult to get hold of! In English libraries it nevermuch abounded, 
nor in the English book-markets ; il;^ chief seat was always its 
native one. But of late, as would seem, what copies there were, 
the growing interest of whatsoever related to the heroes of 
the Civil War had altogether absorbed. Most interesting to 
hear what an eye-witness, even a stupid e^e-witness, if honest, 
will say of such matters ! The reader that would procure him¬ 
self a Baillie to pore over, was lucky. The price in old-book 
shops here in London had risen, if by rare chance any copy 
turned up, to the exorbitancy of two guineas ! 

And now, under these circumstances, the Bannatyne Club, 
a private reunion of men who devote themselves expressly to 
the rescue and re-printing of scarce books and manujeripts, with 
or without much value, very wisely determined to re-edit 
Baillie; first, for their own private behoof; ancl secondly, as is 
their wise wont in some cases, and as in every case is easy for 
them (the types being already all set, and the printer’s ** oompo- 
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sition ” accomplished, as it were, grafis), for the behoof of the 
public that will buy. Very wisely, too, they appointed for this 
task their Honorary Secretary, the Keeper of the Edinburgh 
Signet Library, Mr David Laing, a gentleman well known for 
his skill in that province of things. Two massive octavos, in 
round legible type, are accordingly here; a third and last is 
to follow in a few months; and so Baiilie’s ‘ Letters and Journals,’ 
finally in right reading condition, becomes open, on easy terms, 
to whoever has concern in it. In right reading condition; for notes 
and all due marginal guidances, such as we desiderated above, arc 
furnislied; the text is rectified by collation of three several MSS., 
among others, Baiilie’s own, of the “ evil handwriting ” of which 
an appalling fac-simile gives evidence; the various Letters re¬ 
lating to private affairs are not excluded in this edition, but 
wisely introduced and given in full, as deserving their paper and 
ink perhaps better than the average. On the other hand, public 
papers, it easily accessible elsewhere, are withheld, and a refe¬ 
rence given to the Rushworth, Hardwicke, Tlmrloe, or other 
such Collection, where they already stand; if not easily acces¬ 
sible, they are printed here in appendixes; and indeed not they 
only, but many more not copied by Baillie, some of them curious 
enough, which the editor’s resources and long acquaintance with 
the literature of Scotch history have enabled him to offer. This 
is the historical description, origin, and genesis of these two 
massive octavos pamed ‘^Bailiie’s Letters and Journals,’ published 
by the Bannatyne Club, which now lie before us; thus arc they, 
and thence did they come into the world. 

It remains now only to be added, critically as well as histori¬ 
cally, that Mr Laing, according to all appearance, has exhibited 
his usual industry, sagacity, correctness ip this case, and done 
his work well. The notes are brief, illuminative, ever in the 
right place; and, what we wilfpraise withal, not over plenteous, 
not more of them than needed. Nothing is easier than for an 
anti(]|uarian editor to seize too eagerly any chance or pretext for 
pouring out his long-bottled antiquarian lore, and drowning his 
text, instead of refreshing and illustrating it; a really criminal 
proceeding 1 This, we say, the present editor has virtuously 
forborne. A good index, a tolerable biography, are to be looked 
for, according to promise, in the third volume. Baillie will then 
stand on his shelve^ accessible, in good reading condition: a fact 
which, sineb it is actually a fac^ may with propriety enough be 
published in thi^ journal, and in any and all other journals or 
methods, as widely as the world and its wants and ways will 
allow. 
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We have no thought liere of going much into criticism of 
Baillie or his hook ; still Tess of entering at all on that enormous 
Business ho and it derive their interest from,—that enormous 
whirlpool on which, the fountains of the great deep suddenly 
breakinguj), the pacific, broad-based minister sees himself launched 
forth from Kilwinning kirk, and set sailing, and epistolizing! 
The book has become curious to us, and the man curious; much 
more so on a riper acquaintance than tliey were at first. Never¬ 
theless our praise of him, hearty enough in its kind, must on all 
sides be limited. To the general, especially to the uninformed 
or careless reader, it will not be safe to promise much ready enter¬ 
tainment from this book. Entertainment does lie in it, both 
amusement and instruction do; but rather for the student than 
the careless reader. Poor Baillie is no epic singer or speaker,— 
the more is the jiity ! His book is like the hasty, breathless, 
confused talk of a man, looking face to face on tliat great whirl 
of tilings. A wiser man—would have talked more wisely ! But, 
on the whole, this man too has a living heart, a seeing pair pf 
eyes; above all, he is clearly a veracious man ; tells Spang and 
you the truest he has got to tell In snch a bustling Imrry m his. 
V\»raeious in word; and we might say, what is a much rarer case, 
veracious in thought too; for he harbours no malignity, perverse 
hatred, purposes no wrong against any man or thing; and iiydeed, 
at worst, vs of so transparent a nature, all readers can discern 
at all times where his buis lies, and make due allowance for that. 

I'ruly, it is pity the good man had not betsn a little wiser, had not 
shown a little more of the epic gift in writiug : we might then have 
had, us in some clear mirror, or swift contemporaneous DagueT” 
rotj/pe delineator, a legible living picture of that great time, as it 
looked and was ! But, alas, no soul of ^ man is altogether such a 
mirror; the highest soul is only approximately, and still at a great 
disUuice, such. Besides, we are ahtays to remember, poor Baillie 
wrote not for us at all; but for Spang and the Presbytery of 
Irvine, with no eye to us! What of picture*there amid such 
vaporous, mazy indistinctness, or indeed quite turbulent, welter¬ 
ing dislocation and confusion, must be taifcenas a godsend. The 
man gazes'as he can, reports as he can. His words flowing out 
hubble-bubble, full of zealous broad-based vehemence, can rarely 
be said to make a picture; though on me occasions he does 
pause, and with distinctness, nay with a singular fplicity, give' 
some stroke of one. But rarely in his loquacious hflste has ho 
taken time to detect the real articulation and structure of the 
matter he is talking of,—where it begins, ends, what the real cha*^ 
racter and purport, the real aspect of it is : how shall he in that 
case, by any possibility, make a portrait of it? He talks witJi 
VoL. XXXVIT. No. 1. E 
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breathless loquacity, with adipose vehemence, about it and about 
it. Nay, such lineaments of it as he" has discovered and mas¬ 
tered, or be^un to discover (for the man is by no means without 
an eye, could he have taken time to look), he, scrawling without 
limit to Spang, uses not the smallest diligence to bring out on 
the surface, or separate from the as yet chaotic, undiscovered; 
he leaves them weltering at such depth as they happen to lie at. 
A picture does struggle in him ; hut in what state of develop¬ 
ment the reader can guess. As the image of a real object may 
do, shadowed in some huge, frothy, ever-agitated vortex or 
deluge,—ever-agitated cauldron, boiling, bubbling, with fat 
vehemence! 

Yet this too was a thing worth having; w'hat talk, what babble- 
ment, the minister of rural Kilwinniu^, broujrl»t suddenly in sight 
of that great World-trjxnsaction, will audibly emit from him. 
Here it is, fresh and fresh,—after two centuries of preservation: 
how that same enormous whirlpool, of a British nation all torn 
from its moorings, and set iu conflict and self-conflict, reprcsi^nts 
itself, from moment to moment, iu the eyes of this shrewd-sim¬ 
ple, zealous, yet broad-bottomed, rest-loving man. On the whole, 
IS there not, to tlie eager student of History, something at once 
most attractive and yet most provoking in all Memoirs by a Con¬ 
temporary? Contemporaneous words by an eye-witness are like 
no other. For every man who sees with eyes t.v, ajiproximatcly 
or else afar off,—either approximately and in some faint degree 
decipherable, oi^ too fai* off, altogether wwdecipherabJe, and as if 
vacant and blank,—the miraculous Daguerrotype-mirror, above 
incnlioncd, of wliatever thing transacts itself before liim. No 
sliadow of it but loft some trace in him,, decipherable or undcci- 
pherablc* 'I'he ])oor soul had, lying in it, a far stranger alclieniy 
than that of the electric-plates; a living memory, namely, an in¬ 
telligence, better or worse. Words by an eye-witness! You hai c 
there the words which a son of Adam, looking on the phenomenon 
itself, saw fittest for depicturing it Strange to consider: tV, the 
very phenorn'enon itself, does stand depictured there, thougli 
under such inextricable obscurations, short-comings, perversions, 
—fatally eclipsed from us forever: for we cannot read it; the 
traces are so faint, confused, as good as non-extant to our organs : 
the light was so unfavourable,—me electric-plate was so extremely 
bad. Alas, you read a hundred autograph holograph letters, 
signed Charles Rex,'’ with the intensest desire to understand 
Charles Rex, to know what Charles Rex was, wliatheliad in his 
eye at that moihent; and to no purpose. The summary of the 
whole hundred autographs is vacuity, inanity; like the moaning 
of winds through desert places, through damp empty churches: 
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what the writer did actually mean, the thing lie then thought of, 
the thing he then was, remain forever hid from you. No answer; 
only the ever-moaning, gaunt, unsyllabled woo^tvoo of wind in 
empty churches ! Most provoking, a provocation as of TanlaluH; 
for tliere is not a word written there but stands like a kind of 
window through which a man might see, or feels as if he inight 
sec, a glimpse of the whole matter. Not a jolt in those erabhod 
angular sentences, nay not a twirl in that cramp penmanshi]>, 
but is significant of all you seek. Had a man but intellect 
enough^ —which, alas, no man ever had, and no angel ever had, 
—how would the blank become a picture all legible ! The dolt'- 
ful, unsyllabled woo-tvoo oi church-winds had become intelligible, 
cheering articulation; that tragic, fatal-looking,peak-bearded in¬ 
dividual, “your constant assured friend, Charles Avere no 

longer an enigma and chimera to you ! With intellect enough ^— 
alas, yes it were all easy then ; the very signing of his name were 
then pliysiognomical enough of him ! 

Or, descending from such extreme heights and rarefactions,-— 
where, in truth, liumaii nature cannot long breathe with satisfac¬ 
tion,—may we not here deduce once more the humbhs practical 
inference, How extremely incumbent it is on every reader to read 
faithfully with whatever of intellect he has; on every writer, in 
like manner, to exert himself^ and write his wisest? Truly the 
man who says, still more who writes, a wise word on any object 
lie has seen with his eyes, or otherwise come to know and be 
master of, the same is a benefactor to all men*. He that writes 
unwise words, again,—especially if on any great, ever-mom<»rable 
ol)ject, which in this maimer catches him up, so to speak, and 
keeps him memorable ^long with it,—is he not the indisnntal)lest 
?;i^//efactor? Yes; though unfortunately there is no nailiff h) 
collar him for it, and give him forty stripes save one; yet, if lu* 
could do better, and has not done it,—yes ! Shall stealing the 
money of a man be a crime; and stealing the time and brains of 
innumerable men, generation after generation of men, be none ? 
For your tenebrific criminal has fixed himself 'on some great 
olyect, and cannot perhaps be forgotten for centuries; one 
knows not when he will be entirely forgotten! He, for Ins 
share, has not brought light into the world according to his 
opportunity, but darkness; he is a son of Nox, 1ms troacdi- 
erously deserted to the side of Chaos, Nox, and Erebus; strenj^th- 
ening, perpetuating, so far as lay in liim, the reign* of prolixity, 
vacuity, vague conmsion, or in one word, of stupidity and m j^know- 
ledge on this earth ! A judicious Reviewer,—m a time when the 
“ abolition of capital punishments ” makes such progress in both 
hemisphereS)~would not willingly propose a new penalty of 
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death} but in any reasonable practical snggcstioji, asol'a bailiff and 
forty stripes save one, to be doubled in ease of relapse, and to go 
on doitbling in rigid geometric progression till amendment 
ensued, he will cheerfully concur. 

But to return. The above considerations do not, it is clear, 
apply with any stringency to poor Baillic; whose intellect, at 
best, was never an epic one; whose opportunities, good as they 
look, were much marred by circumstances; above all, whose 
ejnstolary performance was moderately satisfactory to Spang ! 
We are to repeat that he has an intellect, and a most lively, busy 
one of its kind; that he is veracious, what so few are. If the 
cursory reader do not completely profit by him, the student of 
history will prosper better. But in this, as in all cases, the stu¬ 
dent of history must have patience. Everywhere the student of 
history has to pass his probation, his apprenticeship; must first, 
with painful perseverance, read himself into the century ho stu¬ 
dies,—which naturally differs much from our century; wherein, 
at first entrance, he will find all manner of things, the ideas, the 
personages, and their interests and aims, foreign and unintelligi¬ 
ble to him. He as yet knows nobody, can yet care for nobody, 
completely understand nobody. He must read himself into it, we 
say; make himself at home, and acquainted in that repulsive 
foreign century. Acquaintance once made, all goes smoother 
and siAoother; even the hollow-sounding “ constant assured 
friend Charles Rex” improves somewhat; how much more this 
headlong, warm-llearled,'blundering, babbling, “sagacious jolter¬ 
head ” of a Baillie ! P’or there is a real worth in him, spite of its 
strange guise;—something of the Boswell; rays of clear genial 
insight, sunny illumination, which alternate curiously with such 
babblement, oily vehemence, confused hallucination, and sheer 
floundering platitude ! Ah incongruous, heterogeneous man; 
so many inconsistencies, all united in a certain prime-element of 
most turbid, but genuine and fertile radical tvarmth. 

Poor Baillie ! Tha daily tattle of men, as the air carried it 
two hundred years ago, becomes audible again in those pages ; 
an old dead time, seen alive again, as through a glass darkly. 
Those hasty chaotic records of his, written down off hand from 
day to day, are worth reading. They produce on us something 
like the effect of a contemporaneous daily newspaper; more so 
than any other record of that time; much more than any of the 
Mcmtms,‘‘.Britannic,’ ‘ Aulic,’ ‘Rustic,’ which then passed as 
newspapers, but which were in fact little other than dull-hot 
objurgatory pamphlets,—grown cold enough now. Baillie is the 
true newspaper; he is to be used and studied like one. Taken 
up in this way, his steamy indistinctness abates, as our eye 
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gets used to the steamy gcene he lives in; many a little trait dis¬ 
closes itself, where at nrst mere vacant confusion was discernible, 
Once familiar to the time, we find the old contemporaneous news¬ 
paper, which seemed mere waste paper, a ratner interesting 
document. Nay, as we said, the Kilwinning minister himself by 
degrees gets interesting; for tliere is a strange homely worth in 
him, loveable and ludicrous; a strange mass of shrewd simplicities, 
naiveties, blundering ingenuities, and of right wholesome vital¬ 
ities withal. Many-tinted traceries of Scotch humours, such as 
a Galt, a Scott, or a Smollett might have rejoiced over, lie in this 
man, unobliterated by the Covenant and all distance of time. How 
interesting to descry, faintly developed, yet there and recognisa¬ 
ble through the depths of two dead centuries, and such dense 
garnitures and dialects all grown obsolete, the indubitablest 
traits of Scotch human-nature, redolent of the “ West country,” 
of the kindly “ Salt market,” even as this day still sees it and 
lovingly laughs over it! Rubicund broad lineaments of a Nicol 
Jarvie, sly touches, too, of an Andrew Fairservice; nay sputter- 
ings, on occasion, of the tindery tragic fire of an adust Lieute¬ 
nant Leshraahago,—fat as this man is, and of a pacific profession ! 
We could laugh much over him, and love him much, this good 
Raillie; but have not time at present. We will point out his 
existence; advise,all persons who have a call that way to read 
that same “ contemporaneous newspaper ” of his with attention 
and thanks. We give it small praise w^^jen we,say, there is per¬ 
haps no book of that period which will, in the end, better reward 
the trouble of reading. Alas, to those unfortunate persons who 
have sat, for long periods, obstinately incurring the danger of 
locked-jaw, or suspensfon at least of all the thinking faculties, in 
stubborn perusal of Whitelocke, Hoylin, Pryiine, Burton, Lil- 
burn, Laud, and Company,—all flat, boundless, dead and dismal, 
as an Irish bog,—such praise will not seem too promissory ! 


But it is time to let Baillie speak a little for himself; readers, 
both cursory and studious, will then judge a little for themselves. 
We have fished up, from much circumambient indistinctness nml 
embroiled babblement, a lucid passage or two. Take first that 
clear vision, made clear to our eyes mso, of the Scotch encamped 
in warlike array under Field-Marshal Alexander Lesley, that 
“ old little crooked soldier,” on the slopes of Dunse in the 
sunny days of 1639, Readers arc to fancy _ that the flight of 
Jenny Geddes’s stool, which we named a cardinal movement (as 
wrongs long compressed do but require some slight fug;ling-8ig- 
nal), has set all Scotland into upre^ir and violent gesticulation; 
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tlie^^rsf slight stroke of a universal battle and wrestle, with all 
weapons, on the part of all persons, for the space of twenty years 
or so,—one of the later strokes of which severed a king’s head off! 
That there were flockings of men to Edinburgh, and four 
“Tables” -(not for dining at) set up. That there have been 
National Covenants, General Assemblies, royal commissioners; 
royal proclamations not a few, with protests of equal number; 
much ineffectual proclaiming, and protesting, and vociferating ; 
then, gradually, private “ drillings in Fife ” and other shires; 
then ]nil)lic calling forth of the “ twelfth penny,” of^he “fourth 
fencible manDutch arms from Holland, Scotch officers from 
Germany,—not to speak of commissariat-stores, thrifty “ webs of 
harding” (canvas) drawn “from the good wives of Edinburgh” 
by eloquent pulpit-appeals “of Mr Harry Rollock:”—and so, 
finally, this is what we discern on the pleasant conical Hill of Dunse, 
in the summer weather of 1639. For, as Baillie says, “ they 
might sec now that before we would be roasted with a slow fire, 
by the hands of churchmen who keeped themselves far aback from 
the same, wo were resolved to make a bolt through the reek, and 
try to get a grip of some of those who had first kindled the fire, 
and still laid fuel to it,—and try if we could cast them in the midst 
of it, to taste if that heat was pleasant when it came near their 
own slttns!” Proper enough ;—and lo, accordingly: 

‘‘ Tliis our march did much affray the English camp ; Dunso Law 
was in sight, within six vor seven miles; for they lay in pavilions 
some two miles above Berwick, on the other side of Tw'eed, in a fair 
plain along the river. The king himself, beholding us through a 
prospect (sp'iy-fflass), did conjecture us to be sixteen or eighteen thou¬ 
sand men ; but at one time wC were above twenty thousand.” 

“It would have done you.good to have casten your eyes athort 
our brave and rich Hill, as oft I did, w'ith great contentment and joy'. 
Foi' I (quoth the wren) was thSre among the rest; being chosen 
preacher by the gentlemen of our shire, who came late with my Lord 
ofEglinton. I furnished to half a dozen of good fellows muskets 
and pikes, and* to my boy a broadsword. I carried, myself, as the 
fashion was, a sword and a couple of Dutch pistols at my saddle; 
Imt, I promise, for the offence of no man except a robber in the way ; 
for it was our j)art to j)ray and preach for the encouragement of our 
countrymen, which I did, to my power, most cheerfully. Our Hill 
was garnished on the top, towards the south and east, with our 
mounted canyon ; well near to the number of forty, great and small. 
Our regiments lay on the sides of the Hill, almost round about: the 
place was not a mjle in circle; a pretty round, rising in a declivity, 
■without steepness, to the height of a bow-shot; on the top, somewhat 
plain; about a quarter of a mile In length, and as much in breadth j 
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as I remember, capable of tents for forty tliousaiul men. The 
crowncrs* lay in kennous*(eanm/s) lodges, high and wide; their 
captains about them in lesser ones; the sojours about, all in huts of 
timber covered with divot (turf) or straw. Our crowncrs, ior the 
most part, M'ere noblemen: Rothes, Lindsay, Sinclair had among 
them two full regiments at least, from Fife; Ralcarras a horse-troop; 
Loudon,” &c. &c. Our captains were mostly barons, or gentlemen 
of good note; our lieutenants, almost all, sojours w'ho liad served 
over sea in good charges. Every company had flying at tlie captain’s 
tent door a brave new colour, with the Scottish arms, and tins ditton, 
For Christ*$ Crown arid Covenant ^ in golden letters.” 

‘‘ The councils of war were keeped daily in the Castle of Durise; the 
ecclesiastic meetings in Rothes^s large tent. Lesley the general, and 
Baillic his lieutenant, came nightly on their horses for the setting of 
the watch. Our sojours were all lusty and full of courage ; the most 
of them stout young ploughmen ; great cheerfulness in the face of 
all. The only difficulty was to get them dollars or two th(‘ man, for 
their voyage from home and the time they entered on pay: for 
among our yeomen money at any time, not to say then, used to be 
very scarce.” “ We were much obliged lo the town of Edinburgh 
for monies: Harry Rollock, by his sermons, moved them to shake 
out their purses ; the garners of N on-coveimnlers, especially of J ames 
Maxwell and my Lord Winton, gave us plenty of wheat. One of 
our ordinances was to seize on the rents of Non-coveuanters,”—aue 
helpful ordiimuce,/o far as it w'ent. , 

Uur sojours grew in experience of arms, iu courage, in favour, 
daily : every one encouraged the other; the sighj of the nobles and 
their beloved pastors daily raised their hearts. Tlic good sermons 
and prayers, morning and even, under the roof of II(;avcn, to which 
their drums did call them for bells; the remonstrances, very frequent, 
of the goodness of their^eause, of their oonAxioi {(jiiidtmce) hitherto by 
a hand clearly divine; also Lesley his skill and fortune,—inadt; them 
all so resolute for battle as could be wWhed. W^c w ere leared {tifVaid) 
tliat emulation iimong onr nobles.miglit have done harm wdieii they 
should be met in the fields; but such was the wiNdoin and authority 
of that old little crooked souldier, that all, jivitli anc incredible sub¬ 
mission, from the beginning to the end, gave over Vhcmsclves to be 
guided by him, as if he had been Great Solyrnau. He keeped 
daily, in the Castle of Dunsc, anc honourable table : for the nobles 
and strangers, witli himself; for the gentlemen waiters, thcreafler at 
a long side-table, I had the honour, by accident, one flay to l)e his 
chaplain at tal>le, on his left hand. The fare W'us as beeanic a gene¬ 
ral in time of war : not so curious by far as Arunderh, in the English 
camp, to our nobles; but ye know that tlie English*6imiptuosity, 


• CrowneVi coroner^ and (to distinguish this officer from him who holds 
the inquests), coronal, which last is :still hUriiisically our prouunciatiou of 
the word now spelt colonel 
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both in war and peace, is despised by all their neighbours ,”—hursten 
poke-pxiddings of Englishers, whose daily care is to dine, not wisely 
but too well! 

But had ye lent your ear in the morning, or especially at 'even, 
and heard in the tents the sound of some singing psalms, some pray¬ 
ing, and some reading scripture, ye would have been refreshed. True, 
there was swearing, and cursing, and brawling, in some quarters: but 
we hoped, if our camp had been a little settled, to have gotten some 
way for these misorders; for all, of any fashion, did regret, and all 
did promise to contribute their best endeavours for helping all abuses. 
For myself, I never found my mind in better temper than it was all 
the time frac I came from home, till iny head was agai^liomcward; 
for I was as a imin who had taken my leave from the world, and 
was resolved to die in that service without return. I found the favour 
of God shining upon me; and a sweet, meek, yet strong and vehe¬ 
ment spirit leading me, all along. But, alas! I was no sooner on my 
way westward, after the conclusion of peace, than my old security 
returned.”"^ 

This is the Scotch encampment on the Hill of Duriso ; King 
Charles looking at it through a spy-glass, not without interest, 
from the plain above Berwick on the other side of the river. Could 
he have discovered the Reverend Robert Baillie riding thither 
from Kilwinning, girt witli sword and Dutch pistols, followed by 
the five or six rough characters w'hom he Lad laid out hard cash 
to furnfeh with muskets and pikes, and to what a dreadful pitch 
the mind of the pacific broad-based man had now got itself 
screwed, resolute to die? on that service without return,”—truly, 
this also might have been illuminative for his Majesty ! Heavy 
Baillie was an emblem of lieavy Scotland, in the rear of which 
lay heavy England. But “ our sweet Prince” discerned only 
the surfaces of tilings. The mean peddling details liid from liim, 
as they still do from so maiij^, tlie essential great meaning of tlie 
matter; and he thought, and still again thought, that the rising 
up of a million men, to assert that they were verily men with 
souls, and not autom;W:ons with wires, was some loud-sounding 
pettiness, somenntrigue,—to be dealt wdth l)y intriguing. Here¬ 
in he fundamentally mistook; mis-saw,—and so poor 

Prince, in all manner of ways : to the front of Wliitehall ulti¬ 
mately ! 

But let us now, also through a kind of dim spy-glass, east a 
far-off look into the domesticities of Baillie ; Jet us glance, 

* Wc have used the freedom to modernise Baillie's spelling a little; about 
which, “as he could never fiK,” says Mr Laing, “ on any constant w'ay of 
spelUng his own namd,” tliere need not he much delicacy; we also endea- 
vour to improve his punctuation, &c., here and there; but will nowhere in 
the least alter his sense. 
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namely, through certain of these paperrraissives, into that ancient 
manse of Kilwinning; ^1 vanished now, to the last Ntone of it, 
long since; swallowed in the d^ths of edacious Time. The 
reader shall also see a journey to Town done on ponies, along the 
course of what is now the Great Nortli-eastern itailway, woi4ing 
with so much more velocity by steam! 

The “Treaty of Berwick,” fruit of that Dunse-Law<tX|i(‘(li- 
tion of the Scotch people, has soon issued again in proclamations, 
in “ papers burnt by the hangman;” and then in a new Scotcli 
armament, lodged, this time, not on Dunse Hill, with uncertain 
monies from Mr Harry Bollock, but, by a bold movement through 
the Tyne at Newburn, safely in the town of Newcastle, with 
eight hundred pounds a-day from the northern counties: \vher<‘- 
upoii follows a new “ I'reaty of Rippon,”—fit also to be burnt by 
the hangman by and by. Baillie rejoices somewhat in the milk and 
honey of these northern counties, comparatively a fiit, productive 
land. The heroic man, girt again witli Dutch pistols, innocuous 
except to thieves, had made his will before departing on these 
formidable expeditions: “ It will be my earnest desire,” thus wills 
he, “ that my wife be content with the annual-rent of seven thou¬ 
sand merk {Scots) from what is first and readiest, and that she 
quit judicially what further she could crave by her very subdolous 
contract”—subdolous contract, I say, though not of her iqaking; 
which she shoud ^uit. “ What then remains, let it be employed 
for her children’s education and profit. I woul,d give to Robert 
five thousand merk, if he quit his heirship ; the rest to be equally 
divided betwixt Harrie and Lillie. Three hundred merk to bo 
distribute presently among the poor of the parish of Kilwinning, 
at sight of the session.”* All this we omit, and leave behind us m 
a state of comfortable fixity;—being bound now on a new mission : 
to the new Parliament (which will one day become a Long Par¬ 
liament) just sitting down at present. Read these select frac¬ 
tions of letters “ to Mrs Baillie at Kilwinning,” dated Novem¬ 
ber, 1840, on the road to Loftdon: * , 

“ My Heart,—I wrote to thee from Edinburgh ; also, from Kelso, 
to Mr Claud, suspecting thy absence from home. I wrote to thee 
likewise here, in Newcastle, on Saturday last. Since, I thank 
God, 1 have been very weel, as thy heart could wish, and all my 
company. 

“ Yesternight the committee sent for me, and told me of their 
desire I should go to London with the commissionetSl I made 
sundry difficulties; which partly they answered, and partly took 
to their consideration till this day. But now, at our presbytery 
after sermon, both our noblemen and ministers in one voice thought 
meet that not only Mr Alexander Henderson, but also Mr Robert 
Blair, Mr George Gillespie, and I, should all three, for divers ends, 
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g > to London; Mr Robert Blair to satisfy the minds of many in 
ngland who love the way of New England {huleimvdenc^) better 
than that of Presbyteries in our Church; I for the convincing of 
that prevalent faction against which I have 

written; Mr Gillespie for the crying down of the English ceremo¬ 
nies, on which he has written ; and all four of us to preach, by turns, 
to our commissioners in their house; which is the custom ot divers 
noblemen at court, and was our practice all the time of the con¬ 
ference at Rippon. Wc mind to Durham, God Milling, to-morrow; 
and other twelve miles on Saturday, to Damtoun {Darlington)^ there 
to stay all Sunday, wliere we hope to hear, before we cross the Tees 
on Monday, lioM^ things are like to frame in the English Parliament, 
Loudon is fashed with a defluxion; he will stay here till Monday, 
and come on as health serves, journey or post. 

*^Tliey speak here of the prentices pulling doM*n the High-Com- 
mission house at London; of General King's landing, with six or 
seven tliousand Danes, in the mouth of the Thames, near London, 
We wish it were so; but we lake it, and many things more yon will 
hear, for clatters. 

My Heart, draw near to God ; neglect not thy prayers morning 
and evening with thy servants, as God will help thee; read and 
pray, beside that, in private. Put Rob to the school; teach him 
and Harrio both some little beginnings of God^s fear ; have a care 
of my little Lillie. I pray thee MTite to me how thou and they arc. 
Thy awno, R. Baillie. (Newcastle, 5 November^ 1640.)” 

“ My Heart,—^^Thou r.ees I slip no occasiog, I M^’ote to tliec 
yesternight from Newcastle; this night I am in Durham, very 
wcel, rejoiciri;^ in God's good ])rovidence. 

After I closed my letters, my boy Jamie was earnest to go with 
me ; so, notwithstanding of my former resdiution to send liim home, 
I was content to lake liim. , I spake to the General, and put in his 
name, as my man, in the safe-conduct. But, when I was to loup 
on {to VHnmt /t07'.ve), he failed •me, and would go no farther! I 
could not strive then ; I gave him his leave, and a dollar to carry 
him home. His folly <lid me great vProng; for if I should have gone 
back to bepj)ca*k ane other, 1 would have lossed my company : so 
without troubling myself, I went forward with rny company, man- 
Icss. But, behold the gracious providence of my God : as I enter in 
Durham, one of my old scholars, a preacher in Colonel Ramsay's 
regiment of horse, meets with me before I light; will have me to his 
chamber; gives me his chamber, stable, servant, a cup of sack, and 
all courtesy^ gets me a religious youth, a trooper, ready with a good 
horse, to go with me to London. Major-General Baillie makes me, 
and all the Commissioners that were there, sup with him, and gives 
the youth his leave to go with me. Mr Archibald Johnston assures 
me for his charges, as well as my own. So my man James's foolish 
uiithankfulncss is turned about for my ten times better provision; I 
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take this for a presage and^ane erics (earnest) of GotVs goodness 
towards me all this voyage- 

We hope that Loudon’s defluxion shall not hinder him to talu! 
journey on Tuesday. The morrow we intend but one other post to 
Darlington, and there stay till the Great Seal (our sa/e~conduvt) 
come to us. The Lord be with thee and my babies, and all my 
flock and friends.—Thy awne, R. Baillic (Durham, 6 November, 
Friday.)’’ 


My Heart,—I know thou docs now long to hear from me. I 
wrote to thee on Saturday Avas eight days [dated Friday], from 
Durliam. That day we went to Darlington, where Mr Alexander 
Henderson and Mr Robert Blair did preach to us on Sunday. At 
supper on Sunday, the post, with the Great Seal of England for our 
safe-conduct, came to us; wdththe Earl of BristoFs letter to Loudon, 
entreating us to make haste. 

‘‘On Monday we came, before we<( lighted, to Boroughbridge, 
twenty-live miles. On Tuesday wc rode three short posts Ferry¬ 
bridge to Doncaster.* There I Avas content to buy a bobbin waist¬ 
coat. On Wednesday we came another good journey to NcAvark- 
on-Trent, Avhere we caused Dr Moyslie sup wdth us. On 
Thursday Ave came to Stamford; on Friday to Huntingdon ; on 
Saturday to Ware; here we rested the Sabbath, and neard the 
minister, after wc were warned of the end of the service, preach two 
good scrinone,”—tire service once well over, one gets notiedj finds 
the sermons very fair ! 

On Monday moiHfog we came that twenty milhs to London be¬ 
fore sun-rising;! all Avell, horse and man, as we could wish; divers 
merchants and their servants with us on little naigs; the way ex¬ 
tremely foul and deep. Our journeys being so long and continued, 
and sundry of ns unaccustomed with travel, Ave took it for God’s 
singular goodness that all of us were so preserved : none in the com- 
])any held better out than I and my man, and our little noble rmigs. 
From Kilwinning to London I did'not so much ns stumble: tins is 
the fruit of your prayers. I was also all the way full of courage, 
and comforted with the sense* of God’s pre^eneo Avitli my spirit. 
We were at great expenses on the road. Their inns are all like 


])nlac<*s ; no Avondorthey extorse their guests: for three meals, coarse 
enough, we would ])ay, together with our horses, sixteen or seventeen 
pound sterling. Some three dish of creevishes (icrmsscs), like litth^ 
parfans (minmtvrc hhsfers)^ two-and-forty shillings sterling.”—Save 
ns!—*‘Wc lodge here in the Common Garden (Covent Garden) \ 
our house-mails (rent) every Aveek above eleven poqnd sterling. 


* '‘Fcrribrig, Toxford, and Duncaster,” BaillicMTites here; confusing 
the matter in his mimiory ; putting Tu^ford north of Doncaster, instead of 
south and subsequent. 

f Sunrise on the 16th of November, 
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The city is desirous we should lodge with tliem; so to-morrow I 
think we must flit. 

All things here go as our heart could wish. Tiic Lieutenant of 
Ireland {Strafford) came baton Blonday to town, late; on Tuesday, 
rested; on Wednesday,came to Parliament; but, ere night, he was 
caged. Intolerable pride and oppression cry to heaven for ven¬ 
geance.” 

Tuesday here was a fust; Mr Blair and I preached to our Com¬ 
missioners at home, for wo had no clothes for outgoing. Matiy 
ministers used greater freedom than ever licre was heard of. Epis¬ 
copacy itself beginning to bo cried down, and a Covenant cried up, 
and the Liturgy to be scorned. The town of London and a world of 
men mind to present a petition, which I have seen, for the abolition 
of bishops, deans, and all their appurtenances. It is thought good 
to delay till the Parliament have pulled down Canterbury {Lnml) 
and some prime bishops, which they mind to do so soon as tlie 
King has a little digested the bitterness of his Lieutenant's censure. 
Huge things arc here in working; the mighty hand of God be about 
this great work ! AVc hope this shall bo the joyful harvest of tlio 
tears that, these many years, have been sown in these Kingdoms. 
All here arc weary of bishops.—R. Baillie (London, 18 Novonibor, 
1640.)” 


Weary of bishops, indeed; and “creevislies” at sucli a 
price; and the I^ord Lieutenant Straflbrdcagocl, and C'anterl)ury 
to be pulled down, and everywhere a mighty drama going on: 
and tliou, meanwhile, my Heart, put Rob to the scliool, give 
Harry and him some beginnings of wisd<)m;%niiul tl»y prayers, 
quit subdolous contracts, Lave a care of my little !” Poor 
little Lilas Baillic; tottering about there, with her foolish glad Uit- 
tlemcnt, with her laughing eyes, in drugget or other Immesjuiu 
frock, and antiquarian bib and tucker, far off in that old manse 
of Kilwinning ! But she grew to be tall enough, this little 
Lillie, and a mother, and a grmidmotlicr; and one of her grand¬ 
sons was Henry Home Lord Kainies;’^ wliose rnemorim, and 
Lillie’s, is still in this earth ! 


Greatly the most impressive of all tlie scenes Baillic witnessed 
in that mighty drama goin^ on everywhere, was the trial of 
Strafford. A 4ruly impressive, momentous scene; on which 
Rushwortli has gathered a huge volume, and then and since 
many men have written much; wherein, nevertheless, several 
features would have been lost, had not the minister of Kil¬ 
winning, with his rustic open heart and seeing eyes, been there. 
It is the best scene of all he has painted, or hastily sign-painted, 
plastered, and daubed. With careful industry, fishing as before 

• Woodhouselee’s * Life of Kaimes.' 
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from wide wastes of dim embroilment, lot us snatch here and 
there a luminous fragmenf, and adjust them as is best possible; 
and therewith close our contemporaneous newspaper. Baillie’s 
rc])ort, of immense length and haste, is to the Presbytery of 
Irvine, and dated May, 1641. We give two earlier fractions first, 
from letters to Mrs Paillie. Strafford, on that fasting Tuesday, 
when the pnlj)its were so loud against bishops, was reposing 
from fatigues of travel. On the morrow he repaired to his place 
in Parliament, nothing doubting; ‘‘but ere night he was 
caged 

Wednesday^ 17 November, 1640.—“The Lower House cloned 
their doors; the Speaker keeped the keys till his accusation con¬ 
cluded. Thereafter Mr Pym went up, with a number at his back, 
to tlje Higher House; and in a short pretty speech, did, in name of 
the Lower. House, and in name of the Commons of all England, 
acoiiHc Tliomas Earl of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, of 
high treason, and required his person to be arrested till probation 
laiiglil be hoard. And so Pyin and his train withdrew; and t)»erc- 
upon the Lords began to consult on that strange and unexpected 
motion. 

*‘Thc word goes in haste to the Lord Lieutenant where he was 
wdlh tlie King, With speed he comes to the House; he calls loudly 
at the door; James Maxwell, Keeper of the Black-rod, opens. His 
lordship, with a proud glooming countenance, makes towards his 
place at the hoard-htad ; but at once many bid him void the llousc. 
So he is forced, in confusion, to go to the door till called again.'’— 
Called again, “hetstands, but is comnfauded *to kneel on his 
knees; after hearing their resolution, he offers to speak, but is com¬ 
manded to be gone without a word. 

“ In the outer room, James Maxwell required him, as prisoner, to 
deliver his SAvord; when he had gotten it, he cries with a loud voice 
for his man ‘ to carry my Lord Lieutenant's sword.' This done, he 
makes through a number of people^ towards his coacli; all gazing, 
no man capping to him, before Avhom, that morning, the greatest of 
England Avould have stood uncqyerod ; all crying, ‘ Wlint is the mat¬ 
ter?' lie said, ^ A small matter, I Avarrant*you !' •They replied, 
* Yes, indeed, high treason is a small matter!'" 

{Saturday, January 30, 1641.—“The Lieutenant this day Avns 
sent for. He came from the tower by water, with a guard of nms- 
queteers; the Avorld wondering, and at his gomg ou€bnd coming in, 
shouting and cursing him to his face. 

Coming into the Higher House, his long charge, in many sheets 
of paper, was read to him. For a while he sat on his ^nees before 
the bar; then after they caused him sit down at the bar, for it 
was eight o'clock before all Avas read. He craved a month to 
ansAver." 


MayA^ 1641.—“ Reverend and dear brethren,” 


f «Tho 
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world now seeth that the delay is alone upon their side. Their con- 
stand attendance on Strafford is pretended to be the cause, and truly 
it is a great part of the reason why our business and all else has been 
so long suspended. Among many more, I have been ane assiduous 
assistant; and therefore I will give you some account of Avhatihave 
heard and seen in that most notable })roceps. 

Westminster Hall is a room as long, as broad, if not more, than 
the outer house of the High Church of Glasgow, supposijig the 
pillars were all removed. In the midst of it was erected a ntage, 
like to that prepared for our Assembly at Glasgow, but much larger ; 
taking up the breadth of the whole house from wall to wall, and of 
the length more than a third part. 

At the north end was set a throne for the Kin^, a chair for the 
Prince; before it lay a large woolsack, covered with green, for niy 
Lord Steward, the Earl of Arundel and tlien lower, two other 
woolsacks for my Lord Keeper and the Judges, with the»rest of the 
Chancery, all in their red robes. Beneath this, a little table for 
foul* or five clerks of the Parliament in tlieir black gowms. Hound 
about these, some forms covered with green frieze, whereon the 
Earls and Lords did sit in their red robes, of that same fashion, 
lined with the same white ermine-skins, as you see the robes of onr 
Lords when they ride in Parliament at Edinburgh. Tlie Lords on 
their right sleeves have two bars of white skins; the Viscounts two 
and ane half; the Earls three; the Marquess of Winchester three and 
ane Iq^lf. England hath no more Marquesses; and he but one late 
upstart creature of Queen Elizabeth’s. 

In front of t^iese foyns where the Lords sit, is a bar covered 
with green. At the one end of it standeth the committee of eight or 
ten gentlemen appointed by the House of Commons to pursue (pro.sr- 
eu^ej; at the midst there is a little desk, where the prisoner Strafford 
sits or stands as he pleaseth, together with his keeper, Sir William 
Balfour, the Lieutenant of the Tower. At the back of this is another 
desk for Strafford’s four secretaries, who carry his papers, and assist 
liini in writing and reading. At their side is a void for witnesses to 
stand. Behind them is a long desk, close to the wall of the rooin,f 
for Strafford's counsel at law, some five or six able lawyers, who 
Averc not permkted to aispute in matter of fact, but questions of right, 
if any should be incident. This is the order of the House bcloAv on 
the floor; the same that is used daily in the House of Lords. 

Upon the tw'o sides of the House, east and west, ihore arose a 
stage of oleven#hnks of forms, the highest touching almost to tlic 
roof. Every one of these forms went from the one end of the room 
to the other, and contained about forty men. The two highest Avcrc 
divided frbfu the rest by a r^il; and a rail cutted off' from the rent, 
at every end, some seats. The gentlemen of the Lower House 

, , fc .. . . ..11—. . . . . ■ . ■! 

• This is he of the Arundel Marbles : he went abroad next year, 

f Temporary wooden wall; from cast to west, as Baillie counts the 
azimuths. 
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did sit within the mil; other persons without. All the doors were 
keeped very straitly with guards: wc always behoved to be there a 
little after five in the mornii^. My Lord Willoughby Earl of Lind¬ 
sey, Lord Cliainberlain of l^gland, ordered the House with great 
difficulty, James Maxwell, Black-rod, was great usher; a number 
of other servant gentlemen and knights attended. We, by favour, 
got j)lace within the rail, among the Commons. The House was 
full daily before seven. Against eight the Earl of Strafford came in 
his barge from the Tower, accompanied by the Lieuttuiant and a 
guard of musqueteers and Jialberdiers. The Lords in their robes 
wore sot about eight; the King was usually there half an hour before 
them. 

'' The King came not into his throne, for that would have marred 
the action ; for it is the order of England, that when the King ap- 

S iars, he speaks what he will, and no other speaks in his presence. 

ut at the back of the throne there were two rooms on the two sides; in 
the one did Duke de Vanden, Duke deVallet, and other French nobles 
sit; in the other the King, the Queen, Princess Mary, the Prince Elec¬ 
tor, and some court ladies. Tlie tirlies (latttees)yi\mt made them to be 
secret, the King brake down with his own hands; so they sat in the 
eye of all; but little mo]*e regarded than if they had been absent: for 
the Lords sat all covered; those of the Lower House, and all others 
except the French noblemen, sat uncovered when the Lords came, 
and not else, A number of ladies were in boxes above the rails, for 
which they paid much money. It was daily the most glorious 
assembly the isle could afford, yet the gravity not such ns I ex¬ 
pected. Oft great clamour without about the doors: in the inter¬ 
vals, while Strafford was making ready for answers, the Lords got 
always to their feet, walked and clattered {chatted)) the JiOwer 
House men, too, loud clattering. In such sessions, ton hours long, 
there was much [mblic gating, not only of confections, but of flesh 
and bread; bottles of beer and wine going thick from mouth to 
mouth, without cups; and all this in' the King’s eye: yea, many 
but turned their back, and”—(Good Heavens!)—‘^through the 
forms they sat on. There was no outgoing to return ; and oil the 
sitting was till two, three, or four o’clock.” ^ 

Strangely in this manner, no dignity of History” in the 
smallest obstructing us, do we look, through these rough and 
ready Scotch words, through those fresh Kilwinning eyes, u]m)u 
the very body of the old time, its form and pres^ro, its beer and 
wine bottles, its loud clattering and crowding. There it is, 
visually present: one feels as if, by an effort, one could hear it, 
handle it, speak with it. How different from the d»oury vacuity 
of most “philosophies teaching by experience” is the living 
picture of tne fact; such as even a Boswell or a Baillie can give, 
if they will but honestly look ! In spite of haste, we must con¬ 
tinue a little further; catch a few more visualities: 
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The first session was on Monday, March 22 (1641), All being 
set, as 1 have said, the Prince on a little chair at the side of the 
throne, the Chamberlain and Black-rod went and fetched in my 
Lord Strafford, He was always in the same suit of black, as if in 
dool. At the entry he gave a low courtesy; proceeding a little, he 
gave a second j when he came to his desk, a tliird; then at the bar, 
the fore-face of his desk, he kneeled j rising quickly, he saluted both 
sides of the House, and sat down. Some few of the Lords lifted 
their hats to him. This was his daily carriage. 

My Lord Steward, in a sentence or two, showed-that the House 
of Commons had accused the Earl of Strafford of high treason ; that 
he was there to answer; that they might manage their evidence as 
they thought meet. They thereupon &sired one of their clerks to 
read their impeachment. I sent you the printed copy long ago. 
The first nine articles, being but generalities, v^erc passed; the 
twenty-eight of the farther impeachment w^ere all road. The clerk's 
voice was small; and after the midst, being broken, was not heard 
by many. 

My Lord of Strafford was, in his answer, very large, accurate, 
and eloquent. A preamble, Avherein,’^ &c.: this he spoke ; and 
then a long paper, of particular answers to the twenty-eight charges, 
was read. “ The reading of it took up large three hours. His 
friends Avere so wary that they made three clerks read by turns, that 
every one might hear. . . . After all, Strafford craved leave to 

speak; ,but the day being so far spent, fo two or three o'clock, he 
was refused; and the Lord Steward adjourned the House till the 
morrow at eight. , ^ 

The second session, on Tuesday 23rd. The King and Queen 
and all being set as the day before, Mr Pym had a long and eloquent 
oration, only against the preamble of Strafford’s answer, wherein he 
laboured to—. . . . “ The first avUrcss, Sir Pierce Crosby, 
who—.... 

When Pym had ended, the Earl required time, if it were but to 
the morrow, to answer so heavy.charges, many whereof were new. 
After debate pro and contra, one of the Lords spake of adjourning 
their House; and pressed their privilege, that at the motion of any 
one Lord the House behoved to be adjourned. So the Lords did all 
retire to their own House above, and debated among themselves the 
question for a large half-hour. During their absence, though in 
the eye of the King, all fell to clattering, walking, eating, toying, 
but Strafford, in the midst of all the noise, was serious with his secre¬ 
taries, conferring their notes, and writing. The Lords returned; 
the Steward pronounced their decision : that the matters spoken 
being all of ffact, and this only in answer to his own preamble, he 
should make an answer without any delay. So, without sign of 
repining, the EarPanswered something to all had been said; in¬ 
stanced—.... 

‘‘Wednesday, 24th.—Mr Maynard handled the first of the 




twenty-eight articles,” with witnesses, &c. In his reply, the Earl 
first required permission to withdraw and collect himself: this was 
refused. “ He made ane excellent answer.” It wore tedious to 
repeat all their quick passages. 

'‘The third article, 'That he would make the King's little finger 
heavier than the loins of tlie law,’ this was proven by sundry. 
Among others, Sir David Foulis, whom he had crushed, came to 
' depose. He excepted against this witness, as one who had a quarrel 
with him. May^iard produced against him his own decree, sub¬ 
scribed by his own hand, that whereas Sir David had brought be¬ 
fore him tlie same exception against a witness, he had deci'eed that 
a witness for the King and Commonwealth must be recoivedi not¬ 
withstanding any private quarrels. When he saw his own hand, he 
sai<l no more, but in a jesting way,' You arc wiser, my Lord Steward,, 
than to I)(; ruled by any of viy actions as patterns!’ ” 


Ot <j[uitting all order of “sessions,” lot us mark here and 
tlierc, in “ this notable process,” a characteristic feature, as we 
can gather it. Mark, in general, the noble lone lion at bay; 
mark the fierce, winged and taloned, toothed and rampant .ene¬ 
mies, that in flocks, from above and from beneath, dashing 
at him ! 


“My Lord of Strali’ord required, farther, to answer to things 
objected the former day; but was refused. He required permission* 
to retire, and advise about the present objections; but all that he 
(»btaiijcd w^as a little time’s advisement in the place he was in. So 
hercafior, it was Strafford’s constant custoA, after the end of his 


adversary’s speech, to petition for time of recollection; and obtaining 
it, to sit down vritli his back to the Lords, and most diligently road 
Ins notes, and write answers, he and his secretaries, for ane half 
hour, in the midst of a great noise and confusion, which continued 
ever till he rose again to speak.”— 

“For this he produced Sir William Pennyman as witness; a 
member of the Lower House, who, both here and many times else 
deposed point-blank all he required. Mr Maynard desired him to 
be posed (for no man there did*speak to any’other, but all speech 
was directed to my Lord Steward), ' When, and at what time, 
lie w'as broiiglit to the remembrance of those words of iny Lord 
Strart'ord’s ?’ All of us thought it a very needless motion. Sir Wil¬ 
liam answered, ‘ Ever since the first speaking of them, they were in 
his memory; but he called them most to remembrance since luy 
Lord Strafford w as charged with them.’ Maynard presently catohed 
him, ' That ho behoved, then, to be answerable to the House for 
Icct of duty ; not being only silent, but voting with the rest to this 
article, wherein Strafford was charged with w'ords w'hereof he knew 
he was free !’ There arose, with the word, so great an hissing in the 
House, that the gciutleman was confounded, and fell a-weep5ng. 

“ Strafford protested, he’ would rather commit himself to the 
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mercy of God alone, giving over to use any -witness in his defence 
at alf, than that men, for witnessing the''truth, should incur danger 
and disgrace on his account/’— 

So long as Maynard was principal speaker, Mr Olyu lay at the 
wait, and usually observed soirnj one thing or other; and uttered 
it 60 pertinently tliat, six or seven times in the end, he got great 
applause by the whole House/^— 

‘‘ I did marvel much, at first, of their memories, that could answer 
and reply to so many large alledgeances, without the missing of any 
one point; but I marked that both the Lieutenant when they spake, 
and the Lawyers when he spake, did write their notes ; and in their 
speeches did look on those papers. Yea, the most of the Lords and 
Lower House did write much daily, and none more than the King.”— 

My Lord Montmorris was called to depose, in spite of Strafibrd's 
exception/^ ^ In his answers Strafford alledged^«oon- 

cerning Lord Montmorris, the confc'^sion of his fault under his own 
hand;” ‘‘that no evil was done to him, and nothing intended hut 
the amendment of his very loose tongue:—if the gentlemen of the 
Commons House intended no more but the correction of his 
foolish tongue, he would heartily give them thanks !’’— 

u % Concerning the Lord Deputy’s scutching of a gentle¬ 
man with a rod.” * 

“ 'i’he other part of the article was his executing one Thomas 
Dennitt, who after a long want of pay, craving it from his captain, 
was bidden be gone to the gallows. He went his way, hut was 
brought'back, and said to have stolen ane quarter of beef: for this 
he is sentenced to die, and albeit some noblemen had moved the 
Deputy's lady to be earnest for his life, yet without mercy he was 
execute.”— 

Glyn showed that daily there came to their hands so much new 
matter of Strafford's injustice, that if they had their articles to frame 
again, they would give in as many new as old. Strafford stormed 
at that, and proclaimed them ane (jpeii defiance. Glyn took him at 
his word; aiid offerM instantly to name three*and-twcnty cases of 
injustice, wherein his own gain was clear. He began quickly his 
catalogue with Parker's paper petition. Strafford, finding himself 
in ane ill taking, did soon repent of his passionate defiance, and re¬ 
quired he might answer to no more than he was charged with in 
his paper.” (Seventh session, 29th March.) 

Strafford said, ‘ That tho' his bodily infirmity was great, and 
thechargeiof treason lay heavy on his mmd ; yet that his accusation 
came from the honourable House of Commons, this did most of all 
pierce through his soul/ Maynard alleged *Tbat he (Straflbrd ), 
by the flow of his eloquence, spent time to gain affection—‘as, indeed, 
with the more simple sort, especially ,the ladies, he daily gained 
much. He replied quickly, * That rhetoric was proper to these gen- 
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tlemcn, and learning also; ^that betwixt the two he was like to have 
a hard bargain/ Bristol was busy in the meantime, going up and 
down, and whispering in my Lord Steward's ear; whereupon others, 
not content cried, < To your places, to your places, my lords!*— 

Maynard applied it vehemently, that he had subrerteti law, and 
brought in ane arbitrary power on the subjects’ goods lor his own 
gain/’ 

‘^MrGlyn showed, ‘The Earl of Strafford was now hotter than 
liis word: he had not only made Acts of State equal to Acts of Par¬ 
liament, but also his own acts above both/ ” 

He (Strafford)answered, ‘That his intention in this matter was 
certainly good;’ ‘that when he found the people’s iintowardiicss, he 
gave over the design/ Maynard answered, ‘ That intenlionB cleared 
not ilhigal actions; that his giving over before tens of thousands were 
starired, maketh him not innocent of the killing of thousands,’— 
sarcastic Learned-sergeant! 

“ The Earl of Clare and others debated with Vane (the elder Vane) 
slmrp})^, What ‘ kingdom’ did mean; England, or only perhaps 
Ireland ? MaynnrJ (Quickly silenced him: ‘ Do you ask, my lord, if 
this kingdom he this kingdom or not?’ ” 

My learned friends! most swift, sharp are you; of temper 
most accipitral,—hawkish, aquiline, not to say vulturish; and 
w ill liave this noble lamed lion made a dead one, and carrion use¬ 
ful for you!—Hear also Mr Stroud, the honourable member, 
standing “ at the end of the bar covered jwdth green clqth,*^ one 
of tlie ‘‘eight or ten gentlemen appointed to prosecute/’ how 
shrill he is: 

“ The Deputy said, ‘ If this w as a treason, being informed as he 
was, it behoved him to he a ti-aitor over again, if ho Imd the like 
occasion/ * ]V[r Stroud took notice of Strafford’s profes¬ 

sion to do this over again. He said, ‘ He well believed him; but 
thev knew what the kingdom suffered when Gaveston came to react 

himself!’ 

This honourable member is one of the Five whom Charles 
himself, some months afterwards, with a most irregular won-con- 
stabulary force in his train, sallied down to the House to seek and 
seize,—remembering this, perhaps, and other services of his! 
Hut to proceed: 

“ My Lord Strafford regretted to the Lords the great straits of his 
estate. He said ‘ he had nothing there but as he borrowed.’ Yet 
daily he gave to the*guard that conveyed him ten pound, by which 
he conciliated much favour; for these fellows w'e7e daily changed, 
and wherever the;y lived they talked of his liberality. He said. 
* his family were, in Irelapd, two hundred and sixty persons, and 
the House of Commons there had seized all his goods. Would not 
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their lordsliips take course to loose that arrest from so much of his 
floods as might sustain his wife and children in some tolerable way ?* ” 
(Thirteenth session, 3rd April.) 

‘‘ Garraway, mayor the last year, dejmsed, ^ That to tlic best of his 
remembrance, he (Strafford) said, no good would be gotten till some 
of the aldermen were hanged.* While Strafford took vantage at 
the words, io ihe best of wy remcnxhrnnco^ Gai-raway turned shortly 
to him, and told out punctually, < My lord, you did say it V Strafford 
thereupon, ‘ He should answer with as great truth, albeit not with 
so great confidence, as that gentleman, to the best of his remembrance 
he did not speak so. But if he did, he trusted their goodness would 
easily purdoii such a rash and foolish Avord.* ** 

‘‘Thursday, 8th April; fourteenth .—The twenty-eighth 

article they passed. All being set, and the Deputy brought to the 
bar on his knees, lie was desired to say for himself what lie would, 
that so the House of Commons may sum up all before the sentence.’* 
He craved time till to-morrow. The Commons objected. “ Yet the 
lords, after some debate, did grant it.”— 

“The matter was’* (slvieenth session), “ Young Sir Harry Vane 
had fallen by accident among his father’s papers —Ah yes, a well 
known accident! And now the question is, Will the Lords allow us to 
produce it ? “ The Lords adjourn one liour large : at their return 

tlicir decree was against the expectation of nil—an ambiguous 
decree*, lending obliquely tow'arus refusal, or vise new unknowm 
periods of delay ! 

“ At oBccthe Commohs began to grumble. Glyn jiosed him, On 
what articles he Avonld examine witnesses, then? They did not 
believe that he wanted to examine witnesses, but jmt him to name 
the articles. He named one,—another,—a third,—a fourth; and 
not being like to make anc end, the Commons on both sides of the 
House rose in a fury, with a.shoutof‘ Withdraw ! Withdraw ! With¬ 
draw !*—got all to their feet, on with their hats, cocked their beavers 
in the Ki^’s face. We all did fear it would grow to a present 
tumult. Tmey went all away in confusion. Strafford slipped off to 
his barge and the Tower, glad to be gone lest he should be torn 
in pieces; the King went home in silence; the Lords to their house.** 

Session sixteenth vanishes thus, in a flash of fire ! Yes ; and 
the ‘‘ harsh untunable voice ** of Mr O. Cromw^ell, member for 
Cambridge, was in that shout of Withdraw !*' and Mr Cromwell 
dashed-on his rusty beaver wdthal, and strode out so,—in those 
wide nostrils of his a kind of snort. And one Mr Milton sat in 
his house/by St Bride*s Church, teaching grammar, writing Areo- 
pagitics; and had dined that day, not perhaps without criticism 
of the cookery. * And it was all a living coloured time, not a 
gray vacant one; and had length, breadth, and thickness, even 
as our own has !— But now, also, is not' that a miraculous spy- 
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glass, tliat perceptive faculty, soul, intelligence, or whatsoever 
we call it, of the Reverend Mr Robert Baillie of Kilwinning? 
We still see by it,—things stranger than most preternatural- 
isms, and mere cominoiimace “apparitions,” could be. “Our 
fathers, where are they?” Why, there; there are our far-ofl 
fathers, face to face; alive,—and yet not alive; ah no, they are 
visible but 2 / 7 iattainable, sunk in the never-returning Past I T. hricc 
endeavouring, we cannot embrace them; ter manus effugit 
imago. The Centuries are transparent, then;—yes, more or less ; 
but they are impermeable, impenetrable, no adamant so hard. It 
is strange. To ie, To have been: of all verbs the wonderfullest is 
that same. The “ IZime-element,” the “ crystal prison !” ^ Of a 
truth, to us Sons of Time, it is the miracle of miracles.—These 
thoughts are thrown out for the benefit of the curious. 

One thing, meanwhile, is growing plain enough to everybody: 
those fiery Commons, with their “Withdraw! Withdraw!” will 
have the life of that poor prisoner. If not by free verdict of their 
lordships, then by bill of attainder of their own; by fair means, 
or by loss fair, Strafford has to die. “ Intolerahle pride and 
oppression cry to Heaven for vengeance.” Yes, and Heaven 
has heard; and the earth now repeats it, in Westminster Hall 
here,—nay, worse still, out in Palace yard, with “ horrible cries 
and imprecations!” This noble baited lion shall not escaifc, but 
]>erisb,—be food for learned sergeants and the region kites ! 
We will give but one other glimpse of liimhis last appear¬ 
ance in Westminster Hall, that final speech of his there; “which,” 
says Baillie, “ you have in print.” We have indeed : priuti'd in 
‘ Whitclocke,^ and very popiously elscwdiere and since,''^probably 
the best of all speeches, everything considered, that has yet been 
printed in the English tongue. All readers remember tliat j»as- 
sago,—that pause, with tears in'the “proud glooming coun¬ 
tenance,” at thought of “those pledges a saint in Heaven left 
me/' But what a glare of newfatm meauin^does tlio last circum¬ 
stance, or sliadow of a circumstance, which Baillie mentions, 
throw over it: 

“ He made a speech large two hours and ane half. * To all 
he repeated nought new, but the best of his former answers. 
And in the end, after some lashiicss and fagging, ho made suchanc 
pathetic oration, for ane half hour, as ever comedian did upon a 
stage. The matter and expression were exceeding brave; .doubtless, 
if he had grace or civil goodness, he is a most eloquent man. One 
passage made it most spoken of: his breaking oft* in wemiing anti 
silence when he spoke of his first Wife, Some took it lor a true 
defect of his memory; others, and fhe most part, for a notable paii; 
of his rhetoric : some thaf true grief and remorse at that remem¬ 
brance had stopped his mouth, h'or they say that his first Lady, 
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the Earl of Clare’s sister, being with child, and finding one of his 
whore’s letters, broaght it to him, and chiding him therefore, he 
Rtrook her on the breast, whereof shortly she died.” 

Such is the drama of life, seen in Baillie of Kilwinning ; a 
thing of multifarious tragic and epic meanings, then as now. A 
many-voiced tragedy and epos, yet with broad-based comic and 
grotesque accompaniment; done by actors not in buskins;—ever 
replete with elements of guilt and remorse, of pity, instruction, 
and fear ! It is now two hundred years and odd months since 
these Commons members, shouting, “ Withdraw ! Withdraw !” 
took away the life of Thomas Wentworth Earl of Strafford; and 
introduced, driven by necessity they knew little whither, horrid 
rebellions, as the phrase went, and suicidal wars into the bowels 
of this country. On our horizon too, there loom now inevitabili¬ 
ties no less stern ; one knows not sometimes whether not very 
near at hand ! They had the Divine Right of Kings to settle, 
those unfortunate ancestors of ours: Shall Charles Stuart and 
William Laud alone have a soul and conscience in this nation, 
under extant circumstances; or shall others too have it? That 
had come now to require settlement, that same “ divine right 
and they our brave ancestors, like true stalwart hearts, did on 
best of necessity manage to settle it,—by cutting off its head, if 
no otherwise. 

Alas, we, their children, have got perhaps a still harder thing 
to settle : the Divine Right of Squires. Did a God make this 
land of Britain, and give it to us all, that we might live there by 
honest labour; or did the Squires make it, and,—shut to the 
voice of any God, open only to a Devil’s voice in this matter,— 
decide on giving it to themselves alone ? 'I his is now the sad 
question and “divine right” we, in this unfortunate century, 
have got to settle ! For there, is no end of settlements; there 
will never be an end; the best settlement is but a temporary, par¬ 
tial one. Truly, all planner of rights, and adjustments of work 
and wages, hefe below, do verge gradually into error, into unbear¬ 
able error, as the Time-flood bears us onward ; and many a right, 
which used to be a duty done, and divine enough, turns out, in 
a new latitude of the Time-voyage, to have grown now altogether 
undivine ! Turns out,—when the fatal hour and necessity for 
overhauling it arrives,—-to have been, for some considerable 
while past, an inanity, a conventionality, a hollow simulacrum of 
use-and-wont; which, if it will still assert itself as a “divine 
right,” having now no divine duty to do, becomes a diabolic 
wrong; and, by soft means or .by sharp, has to be sent travelling 
out ot this world ! Alas, “ intolerabilities ” do now again in this 
new century “cry to Heaven j”— or worse, do not cry, but in 
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law wide-spread moan, lie as perishing, as if in Heaven there 
was no ear for them, and m earth no ear.” “ Elevenpence half¬ 
penny a-week ” in this world; and in the next world zero! 
And “ sliding scales,” and endless wrigglings and wrestlings over 
mere “corn-laws:” a governing class, hired (it appears) at the 
rate of some fifty millions a-year, which not only makes no 
attempt at governing, but will not, by any consideration, passion¬ 
ate entreaty, or even menace as yef, be persuaded to eat its victuals, 
shoot its partridges, and not strangle out the general life by mis¬ 
governing ! It cannot and it will not come to good. 

We here quit Baillie; we let his drop-scene fall; and finish, 
though not yet in mid-course of his Great-Rebellion Drama. To 
prevent disappointment, we ought to say, that this of Strafford is 
considerably the best passage ofhis Book;—and indeed, generally, 
once more, that the careless reader will not find much profit in 
him; that except by reading with unusual intensity'^ even the his¬ 
torical student may find less than he expects. As a true, rather 
opulent, but very confused quarry, out of which some edifice 
might in part be built, we leave him to those who have interest 
in such matters. C. 


Art. III.—1. Martinuzzi. A Tragedy. By George Stephens. 
London, 1841. 

2. The Stage, Before and Behind the Curtain, By Alfred Bunn. 
London, 1840. 

•k 

3. Past and Present State of Dramatic Literature. London, 
1838. 

4. Stage Effect, or the Principles which command Dramatic 
Success in the Theatre, lly Edward Mayhejv. London, 
1840. 


A MIDST the confused debates of energetic politicians, and 
the mooting of various questions of serious import, rendered 
sometimes rather ludicrous by the questioners, there has within 
the last few years arisen a small voice, spreading wider and 
wider every day, which to the speakers is also*, pf infinitO 
importance—we allude to the regeneration of the drama. 

Every one must have heard the doleful complaints of “,th® 
decline of the drama,” dndof the ruinous speculations of theatricals. 
Newspaper critics find,an inexhaustible source of pathos, ai^ 
elderly gentlemen an undisguised source of triumph, in this 
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“decline,’^ so different from the days qf Kemble and Siddons! 
On the other hand, there are enthusiastic hopes of regeneration 
—“were only our plays acted!*' Managers are abused in the 
most unmeasured terms; no meanness, no imbecility, no dis¬ 
honesty, that obloquy and wounded vanity can invent, but has 
been cast on the heads of the poor, harassed, ruined managers, 
because they do not produce “unactable dramas/' 

This is a bad state of things. It surely is time to set the 
public right on the matter, and we will endeavour, for the sake 
of justice, to do so. For, it is to be observed, “the unacted" 
have it all their own way in this quarrel. They are cither con¬ 
nected with the press, or have their wrongs advocated by the 
press. They are literary men, and can vilify in preface, treatise, 
or critique, as they please. Who is to answer them ? Not the 
managers—they are not literary—they are mostly too busy to 
attend to anything of the kind. Not the public, for they have 
only one statement of the matter—the author's ! Surely then, 
at the peril of braving all the unacted wrath, it is not unbecoming 
in us to say a word for these poor managers ? not that we intend 
a defence,—for we are aware of the arrogance, insincerity, delays, 
and manifold infirmities to be justly charged on some of them, 
and have ourselves suffered many of the grievances of which the 
unacted complain,—but a statement of the matter as it really lies 
between the two parties, whereby the public may judge. 

The error of authors ds in persisting to attempt what they are 
unfitted to perform—the error of managers, in not honestly telling 
them so. This leads to anxiety, mortified vanity, and hatred, on 
the one hand—to insincerity, indecision, and discomfort, on the 
other. The drama being the most universal of literatures, every 
wight itching with that feverish caedethes scribendi which Juvenal 
deprecates, writes a tragedy or pomedy. The consequence is, an 
influx of portly manuscripts every season quite incredible. Every 
one of those manuscripts is seen by.thc manager with horror; he 
knows, by long experience, that ninety •nine in the hundred will 
be altogether impracticable, and in every scroll lie sees an enemy /*' 

* As respects authors, the difficulty is not so frightful iu dealing with tJioso 
of acknowledged reputation, as with those who are candidates for the glory 
of seeing their works on the stage, and themselves in print. Of some hun¬ 
dreds of pieces sent promiscuously by unknown writers to the manager, 
there was that was deemed lit Ibr representation; and amongst those 

submitted by men of note, many were found fraught with danger and 
dismissed accordingly. As one instance I may mention a tragedy, of nearly 
600 pages, written fi^y an author totally unknown and likely ever to remain 
BO, which was sent to me by a particular friend of mine, and strongly 
recommended by three others. The first w as aemoonlight scene, and in the 
opening soliloquy thereof the hero, gazing on the unclouded glory of Diana, 
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Act them he cannot, if sjne; to refuse them is to mortify the 
vanity of the irritabile to make of each an enemy for life. 

No one doubts this, and yet we wonder at the insincerity of 
managers! Now let us put it to the candour of the reader:— 
Does he not know many who write tragedies or poems which 
they submit to him, and, however detestable he may think them, 
does he not always prefer uttering a few common-place compli¬ 
ments to mortifying the authors by the truth ? and are these com¬ 
pliments ever looked upon as other than excusable insincerities? 
What, then, is the amount of this crime so lavishly bestowed on 
managers ? They have to do with a conceited, irritable set of 
men, and employ exactly the same means which we all employ, 
however great our virtuous indignation at insincerity ! 

It never seems to have occurred to authors that managers 
never asked them for the liberal olFers of their plays! One 
author, indee<l, sent in his play with a letter very much like a 
command that it should be acted; but usually the manuscripts are 
sent there as geese to market—for purchase if they look tempting, 
for silent refusal if not. Really a manager is bound by no law 
of the land to produce a play that will not bring money into his 
treasury. The theatre is supported by authors’ i)roduction8, 
’tis true, but the manager would doubtless very much prefer 
making the application to the authors themselves, to their making 
their unasked applications to him. The author himself, wanting 
a goose, sends to his poulterer, and is aocommodated; but M'hut 
would he say did the poulterer (an.xious to dispose of his geese) 
send them in flocks, cackling and hissing round his house, claim¬ 
ing his “immediate attention”—insisting on his leaving books 
and “articles” to shift for themselves, and to decide on them, that 
they might go elsewhere to be killed and eaten, in case of his 
refusal ? The enraged author v^ouid forget all about “ liberal 
offers,” and send for a “ police officer ! ” 

Insincerity, then, we do not look upon as so great a fault in these 
circumstances. The manager is obliged to say to them, “ Really 
you are excellent geese, tiie whiteness and luxuriance of youV 
feathers are unexceptionable, and I look upon your web feet as 
equal to that of any goose in Shakspeare; but I’m afraid, under 
the present existing circumstances, you are not quite plump 
enough—appetites are so large, and butcher’s meat so cheap, that 
I think I must, with sorrow and remorse, decline.” .Whereupon 
the geese cackle and hiss—declare they are plump !—declare that 
Mr lluggins has asserted the “ uneaten geese to possess a higher 

ftccused her, despite her beauty and alleged chastity, of intriguing (with 
whom can the reader imarine ?) with the man in the moon!” — Bunn's Stags 
Before and Behind the Curtain, vol. i, p. 78. 
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order of plumpness than the eaten.”* Which fact is shrieked 
all over tne market place. 

It is alleged that managers endeavour to get rid of the pain of 
refusal by asking the author to write again. This, when true, is 
infamous. We will denounce its infamy as warmly as any one; 
but it is not always as thus stated. Managers perceiving evi¬ 
dences of dramatic power in a play, would naturally wish the 
author to “ try again.” If the play have only sucn faults as 
can be amended, he is then requested to “ alter itif it have 
fundamental errors, but, nevertheless, evinces dramatic capability, 
then it is hoped that another attempt may be more successful. 
Can an instance be quoted of a dull man having been asked 
to write again ? But the truth is, there is no getting most 
authors to “ alter.” They are so taken up with the conviction 
of their own merits, and undeniable superiority in literary matters 
to managers, that they refuse to accept the experience of the 
latter as of any weight. Managers are not judges of literature 
or works of art; but they know what they want, and are not 
bound to accept what they do not want. If a man refuses a 
diamond, estimating it as glass, you may impugn his judgment, 
but not his character.f W e have heard of an author who would 
admit of no alteration (few indeed will, they think every line 
goldenj, repelling every objection which the manager brought 
forward as to expense, trouble, improbability of success, &c., with 
“ Sir, I don't know hojv that may be, but I have six tragedies, 
and all I say is, act them—only act them, sir ! ” 

With regard to the delay in getting a definite “ yes or no,” 
nay, the extreme difficulty of getting an answer at all, we must 
admit that this is a sore evil, and one which might be remedied 
by a little more courage and honesty on the part of managers. 
A man may be starving, and yet clinging to the hope that his 
play will be finally accepted. He is led on from week to week, 
from month to month, until the season closes, and his hopes are 
then defeated!. As S|)enser so finely says— 

“ Full little knowest thou that hast not tried, 

What hell it is, in suing, long to bide; 

To lose good days that might be better spent; 

• “ It is asserted, on the authority of Seijeant Talfourd, that the unacted 
drama possesses a higher order of mind than the acted."— Monthly 
Chronicle. . , 

t We will not praise the jud^ent of managers, unfortunately the acted 
drama presents but too many evidences against it. But if managers are not 
good judges, whose bpinion is to be taken?—not that of the author’s surely?— 
not that of an actor (who will only consider his part) ?—not that of a critic— 
for where is one to be found ? Bad, then, as the judgment of managers may 
be, It must be abided by. > i -e ^ 
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To waste long nights in pensive discontent; 

To speed to-day, fo be put back to-morrow; 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow; 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares; 

To cat thy heart through comfortless despairs; 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to ronne, 

To spend, to give, to want, to be undonne.” 

It is indeed a saddening contemplation, and one which the 
more earnestly calls for a reformation, owing to the extent of 
misery it produces. But, we repeat, this is not to be effected by 
abusing managers, but by insisting on the necessity of authors 
writing actable plays, on which point we shall dwell presently. 

We beg attention to this fact:—Managers would be delighted 
to get good plays. It is obvious they would, inasmuch as they 
open the theatre on a commercial speculation, and therefore would 
be delighted mth what brought money to the house. This fact 
is alway.s overlooked; first, because it is seldom that good 
plays are produced (producers being scarce); and, secondly, 
because men of great talent, sometimes genius, cannot get their 
plays acted; and the authors and public leap to the conclusion 
that the managers have an instinctive horror of fine plays, and 
prefer mining themselves with bad.* It is not so- Managers 
would give large sums (and do give them) for good plays; and 
it is well that all men should know it. Revivals, to whicli tliey 
must resort in case they do not get new^ plays, always fall flat, 
and never have “ a run,” unless under peculiar circumstances. 
Collier quotes a letter from .lohn Chaml)erlain to Sir Dudley 
Carlton, I61d, wherein he says, ‘‘Indeed our poets* brains and 
inventions are grown very dry, in so much that of five new plays 
there is not one that pleases, and therefore they are driven to 
furbish up their old, which stand them in best stead, and bring 
them most money.”f Is not tint our case? 

We are referred to the published and unpublished dramas of 
very many writers as a proof that there a?e abundance of good 
plays if the managers would act them- This is worthy attention. 
iScijcant Talfourd has bestowed unqualified approbation on this 
unacted drama4 Others have been equally enthusiastic, ilow 

* Mr y tepliens, in his closing address, deplores there being no “ correlative 
law to check the penchant of those establishments for gorgeous revivals, 
five act farces, and meretricious spectacles.” The answer is, Uecaus^ihey 
cannot get anything better!” * * 

f ‘ Hist, of Dram. Poet/p. 391. 

X Wc would beg to observe, that when Serjeant Talfourd said, “tihe un¬ 
acted drama evinced more mind than the acted,” he uttered a truth, but Rdt 
one relative to the present question, which is not one of mind but 
not of tirithig but of 
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then lies the matter ? Why, that the very evidence tlicy bring 
forward is suicidal! We have read and reviewed some conside¬ 


rable number of published dramas, but in no case do we think a 
manager would have been justified in bringing out one of them. 
Mr Horne is a man of the most unquestionable genius—has poetry 
and passion in a high degree; but are his plays actableWe 
think not. 


“That there is something ‘rotten in the state,”' says Mr 
Tomlins, in his eloquent and timely work on the drama, “would 
be alone sufficiently proved by the fact, that the author of ‘ Cosrno 
de Medici’ and the ‘ Death of Marlowe,’ is not one of the foremost 
writers for the stage as he is for the study.” Wo agree with 
this entirely, but not for the reason implied. The rottenness is 
in the state of authorship, not of managership. Mr Horne has 
hitherto written only for the study; his plays are not actable. 
His best friends would agree in this. When he has produced 
a play constructed with reference to the necessities of the 
stage, which shall be admitted as rightly constructed (and he 
is capable of doing it—of fulfilling every demand if he chooses), 
then we shall be at liberty to accuse the other side, [)ut not till 
then. No man practically acquainted with the stage would 
wonder, therefore, at the “ vile state of the theatre which, so 
far frqm coveting, shuns such productions.” How can you 
expect a manager to spend sums of money on a romantic 
scheme of “ elevating, the drama?” His business is not a 
romantic one, but a commercial one. He must satisfy the- 
public as well as himself or friends. But still further to narrow 
this question, we will quote from Mr Tomlins a list of dramas 
which he takes as illustrations. In his' eloquent and forcible 
lecture on tlie ‘ Relative Value of the Acted and Unacted Drama,’ 
he has throughout assumed that the unacted are immeasurably 
grand-—the nt companions to Shakspeare and the old dramatists.” 
On this assumption rests the wholp of his, together with all the 
unacted arguments; tve will give this list, therefore, and let the 
reader judge. “If I am called upon to name some of these 
dramas, I name the ‘ Cenci,’ ‘ Alarcos,’ ‘ Bride’s Tragedy,’ 
‘Cosmo de Medici,’ ‘Gertrude and Beatrice,’ ‘ Roman Brother,’ 
‘ Gregory VII,’ ‘ Lords of Ellingham,’ ‘ Ethelstan.’” 

The including the ‘ Cenci ’ among these is unfair; the horrible 
nature of the subject alone unfits it for the stage; but of the 
rest (with all their high merits of poetry and passion, which none 
M'ill deny them) we could not desire better illustrations of our 
argument. They are unactable ; and when a critic, competent 
to judge beyond the poetry, and not be dazzled by it, shall have 
pronounced them actable (except, indeed, it be the deceptive but 
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friendly praise of a letter)^ then we will allow the argument to 
have force: but it is not So. 

Mr George Stephens has endeavoured to convince the public 
of his claim, not alone by publishing, but by the more decisive 
(in his case fatal) method of hiring the English Opera-house— 
engaging actors at considerable salaries, and bringing out with 
every advantage his tragedy of ‘ Martinuzzi.’ What has been 
the result?—Failure! In spite of the barefaced pufiery with 
which it was preceded—in spite of the pathetic appeal to the 
sympathies of a “ British public”—in spite of some fine acting, 
beautiful dresses, and abundant claqueurs —the tragedy failed. 
The audience were convulsed with laughter on the first night; 
and on every successive night throughout the month there M'-as 
wearisomeness, yawning claqueurs, or a conviction on all sides 
that “ managers were right.” Nevertheless, there was undeniable 
evidence that Mr Stephens had a real dramatic powerj perception 
of character, great talent for impressive, powerful writing, although 
rioting in the most outrageous metaphors. We should say that if 
he would first diligently learn his art, we might yet expect fine and 
successful dramas from him. No one could have failed to per¬ 
ceive that, although Mr Stephens was not an ordinary poet, and 
that even in ‘ Martinuzzi ’ there w'ere scenes of great power and 
dramatic effect, yet that no manager could have produced it with 
hopes of success. We do not merely allude to the extravagance 
of the writing, though we could earnestly counsel him, ulerque 
ptojicit ampiillas el sesquipedalia verba, but also to its crudeness; 
its want of clearness in story and motives; its employment of 
old and worn out stage-tricks of “ letters,” “ confidential villains 
who betray,” “ cups poisoned before the victim’s face,” 8 ec.» and its 
want of art. That Mr Stephens should have lent himself to the 
disgraceful puffery which preceded and succeeded his tragedy, is 
only an instance of the fatal elfedts of vanity uncorrected by judg¬ 
ment. Booksellers, we are aware, unscrupulously alter critiques 
in their advertisements, but that Mr Stephens sho(fld countenance 
this, we own surprises us. To descend to particulars, lu the 
announcement of ‘ Martinuzzi ’ various authorities were quoted 
in high and extravagant praise of the play. One of these was 
from the ‘ Monthly Chronicle,’ which we remembered to have 
read, and M'hich was an admirable but indisputable attack on the 
play in question—its reviewer having, indeed, wittily characterised 
it as belonging, not to the unacted, but unactable dVAma 1 Yet, 
by means of dexterous omissions—by applying the praise given 
to parts as if it had been bestowed on the whme—the result WM 
most laudatory iu Mr Stephens’ bill! This having been done 
with the only critique vfe had seen, are we not at liberty to pre» 
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eume that it had been so with all ? Is this worthy of a champion 
of reform—an assertor of justice—an an'nihilator of abuses ? We 
mean well to Mr Stephens—as well, perlia])s, as those who have 
so UROompromisingly landed him. We see errors which, as they 
are such as can be amended, if conscientiously attempted, we are 
the more urged to take notice of. These errors are mostly those 
he has in common with all the unacted dramatists, and are con¬ 
sequent on his position as a literary man studying his art in the 
closet. Will he accept our honest cheer and exhortation to con¬ 
tinue, after the bitter truths we have been forced to utter ? 

“ I fear very much,” said Sheridan, “ that people go to the 
theatre to be amused”* There is much in this saying. It is well 
to lecture eloquently on the great moral instruction of the drama, 
but it would be better to lecture on the peculiar nienvs of that 
moral instrgetion. The present reviewer, for one, will yield to 
none in estimation of the vital and lasting effects of the drama, 
which is truly a laical pulpit, but he honestly thinks “ people go 
to the theatre to be amused.” Here, then, the dramatist’s office 
is plain—he should teach mankind through their amusements ; 
sugar their pills, and they will swallow greedily, not for the sake 
of the pill, but the sugar; the pill works nevertheless. But if 
there be no amusement, no sugar—why, the pill is resolutely rc- 
fused.f One great portion of mankind in these days of ours is 
beset with one idea—education ! Teach, teach, teach ! is the 
cry; not M'hat nor how j The generation is one of cramming— 
not of digesting. ‘* Reading maketh a full man,” said Bacon ; 
which we interpret, “ Being full of reading.” All the while they 
forget that man’s life is a “ problem, not a theorema thing to be 
acted, not to be schemed. They forget that teaching is a profound 
and mysterious art, and is npt attaiiied by horn books or sermons. 
We are sorry to see this didactic mania influencing the drama; 
we are sorry to see men forgettihg that people are to be taught, 
in the drama, by actions from which they must draw their own 
reflections and ponclusions, not by tlie reflections of the author;— 
by impressions, not by aphoristic or rhetorical w'isdom. What¬ 
ever earnest doctrine, therefore, the dramatist has to teach, let 
his first care be that it shall be so presented as to amuse while it 
teaches; that there be nothing pedantic about it wherefrom the 
audience may suspect his didactic design, for they do not like to 
be schooled; let them swallow their pill as sugar, and never 
doubt the dffect! 

• “ Non satis est pulchra esse poemata; dulcia siinto.”— Hor. 

f “ Eloquentia magistet; nisi, tanquam piscator, earn imposuerit Lamis 
escam, quam scierit appetituros esse pisciculos sine spe prsedse moratur in 
scopulo. ”—Pe<ron»M#. ' 
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Poor Mr Alfred Bunn got terribly abused during lus manage- 
ment for converting Drory lane into an araphitlieatre for beiute 
and spectacles. It was undoubtedly a melancholy spectacle for 
those who loved the drama, and had visions of its “ high and 
palmy days ”—more especially nielancholy to those who had 
w’ritten plays which they would have fain seen acted. But was 
Bunn to blame ? He took the theatre with no heroic and exalted 
idea of “elevating the drama,” but with the simple and intelli¬ 
gible one of making money. He tried the “ legitimate,” and 
failed;* he tried the “illegitimate,” and failed also. We think 
his failure punishment enough. He tried to amuse the public— 
had little faith in the unacted drama—had great faith in Van 
Amburgh and opera dancers. He paid for this; he was entitled 
to this. The public were not obliged to go; yet the public did 
go. It was a speculation on his part to.amuse the public; and 
those who talk so loftily about the age of Elizabeth and Shak* 
speare—to whom this degradation of the stage is so heart-rending a 
spectacle— have forgotten that precisely the same complaints were 
made in those days—complaints of Frenchmen for whom “ naUve 
talent” was neglected. Read Mr Collier’s ‘Annals of the Stage,’ 
and you will see all this matter, as of the present day. “ In the 
play of ‘ Narcissus,’ a fox was let loose and pursued by real dogs !” 
The old tactics—endeavours to amuse. And the ponderous gra¬ 
vity of Johnson (a man none will accuse of predilection foiftriles) 
is an authority. He says— 

“ The stage but echoes back the public voice ; 

The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 

And we who live to please must please to live.” 

Nor is the abuse of rhanagers a new thing. Even Shahspeare, 
little short of a God, as he is to us, was but a manager, obliged to 
refuse pieces, and be told that he “thinks himself the only 
Shukcscene in the country.” There, also, one might have heard 
complaints of the depravitw of the audience, the ignorance of 
managers—“plays his ‘ Macbeths ’ and *’* Othejlos ’ when our 
tragedies are unacted 1” A hard case! We will not defend 
Alfred Bunn or his management—we will not defend any man¬ 
ager that we have yet heard of; but we will state what we think 
to be a just advocacy of their conduct, and if we have not dwelt 


• A constant ar^mcnt is held forth of the incompetence of 
io of what ttie public require, hy their repeated failuros. mUi 

it is true, but we refer to the figures in Mr Bunn^s book, or to those of aiiy 
manager's book, to prove that the ** legitimate draiqa,” Shakispeac^s, 
never drew money^ except in tke case of a new actors or (f eomrf aerUd^M 
and contingent cause. The sise of the theatres ana the sdladl^ of 
are the causes of failure. ' 
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euougli on their faults* it is because this has been so much done 
by others, and only this. 

We have said that authors persist in attempting what they 
cannot perform, viz., write plays; that managers would be de¬ 
lighted to get good plays; and that people go to the theatre to be 
amused. These three facts are the things needful for dramatists 
to attend to. If they wish to write “ without reference to the 
stage,” the field is open ; but if they wish to succeed on the stage 
they must learn their art. 

It is always overlooked that the drama is not alone poetry, but 
an applied form of poetry. This is admitted as an axiom, but 
disregarded as a practical guide. The drama is as much an art 
of itself, distinct from poetry, as painting^ the fundus of which 
is also poetry. A play is not alone language, passion, character, 
incident, not even story, but a peculiar combination and con¬ 
struction oTthese elements. An art of long and arduous study ! 

Plays written by actors or managers are almost always success¬ 
ful. X)oes not this fact indicate something? Such plays arc 
mostly worthless as compositions; not always English; contain 
no new idea; no original glimpse of character—because their 
writers are not authors. Yet they succeed. The audiences arc 

E leased, the house fills, the piece has its run, and is then never 
eard of again; that is, it succeeds and fails. It succeeds in that 
which •commands success—its stage conditions ; it fails from its 
own weakness and want of truth. Tlie audiences are pleased 
with the bustle, action^ non-flagging progression of the story. 
This suffices them for one night, but as it contains little more 
than this, it will not bear a second seeing, and so falls of itself. 
But it has realised the first demand of a play—its stage-condition ’ 
Had the actor been a poet, he would have satisfied both the de¬ 
mands of the stage and of the audience, and his play would have 
become a perpetual heir-loom^* A drama must mlfil the con¬ 
ditions demanded by the stage for one season’s success; if it 
aspire to more it must^touch some chord of human nature, it must 
contain portibiis of the universal Life and aspects of universal 
Truth; it must “ hold the mirror up to nature,” and all men 
will claim it as their own. These are the two requisites, and 


* A better illustration is not at hand than the comedy of ‘ London Assur¬ 
ance,’ whidbi was not iowtiiy termed ‘ Hieatrical Assurance.’ It is the pro¬ 
duction of an.^Stor, Mr Bonrdcauit having formerly played low Irishmen 
at provincial and minor theatresmore man the production of an actor it 
is not. As a comedy, it is sorry stuff indeed, and he seems to think as 
much in Ms preface. ‘ Nevertheless, though most of the unacted would have 
blushed to have written 1^ it Is another evidence of the demand for its real 
merits—theatricality, , 
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they are inseparable. We cannot too often repeat that it is on 
the primary stage-conditions (on the dramaticalmss of the drama} 
that all great poetry and passion must rest. No enduring palace 
is built with gorgeous marble alone; if the liaud of the architect 
be not there, it will be no palace, but a heap of stones; arid we 
may add, if the architect knows only beauty and proportion, but 
knows nothing of turning his materials to use, convenience, and 
comforts—-if he be not also a builder, the palace, for all its beauty, 
will be uninhabitable. So with the drama. Poetry and pa^ion, 
character and story, must be built. They must be applied to an 
express purpose. We must object also to this building—this art 
of stage-construction being looked upon as the mechanical part. 
It is only ignorance or conceit that will look upon it thus. 

It is a most difbcult^d laborious art; they know it that 
have tried. Men who decry it either console their own weak¬ 
ness u ith a contempt for the mechanical, as they call it, or blindly 
insist on its being superfluous. Let any man endeavour to con¬ 
struct a story of action which shall develope a passion—let him 
select characters to illustrate his passion, and let him put them 
into positive and appropriate action, such as does in truth de¬ 
velope the passion, and lie will find the enormous difficulty of 
avoiding the temptation to let them talk this; to let them, reaton 
on their feelings rather than feel} to let them determine to act 
or describe their actions rather than positively act ; an4 the 
difficulty of making them only do such things as are coQsistent 
with their characters and the problem of the piece; of pre¬ 
serving the spiritual force and int%rity of his characters through 
all “ circumstances,” not allowing himself to be seduced by 
the temptation of letting circumstances in the play form and 
guide his characters, but to keep up their individualities through 
all these circumstances, whatever they may be, and to bring 
all deeds about naturally but not tediously; and of letting 
every act {actus) contain some deed, and every scene some 
positive advancement of the These are the demands of 

this “mechanical part,” and let those whb think them .^y, 
try!* The “unacted” talk a great deal about “constrUctiOD,” 
but we have seen no evidences of it in their own works, 
nor in their theatrical writings have they giv^n any definite 
description of what they mean. “ Many of you authors,” said 
Mr Mathews to the writer, “ produce excellent scenes, but it 
is so seldom I can get anything like a whole.” Truly^enoujgdl J 
Authors do not understand the art of the stage. * » 

.. . ..„ I . . . II. i—II III,I, 

* We do not say that all successftd playa strieijy adhere , to thk jprfW 
gramme —it is an ideal portrait, and nearer the approach ix> it m 
more unequivocal the success. * , . ^ ^ 

Vot. XXXVII, No. I. G 
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Alas ! no; how should we ? What means have we to learn 
our art except through repeated failures? How differently 
Shakspeare and his fellow-dramatists were situated in this respect, 
we know. They were all actors, managers, or else intimately 
connected with the theatre ! They were poets; but the most 
important fact in their dramatic career was, that they were actors 
—tliat they learnt their art at the theatre. We are not so for- 
tuhate; the existence of the literary man is in these days of a 
different constitution, and our only means of learning the art is 
W diligent study, and drawing experience from failure. Mr 
Tomlins speaks of tlie “ writers of high ability who have stooped 
themselves to the conventional demands of a corrupted stage 
and says, “ Mr Knowles has done wooers, shackled as he has 
been by the state of the theatres.”* ^1 his is splenetic and un¬ 
wise. Shakspeare, Jonson, Massinger, Ford, Beaumont and 
Fletcher,’ “ stooped to the conventional demands,” and were 
“ shackled ” as tightly as Mr Knowles. Genius makes light of 
Such obstacles; nay, rightly considered, it is genius which alone 
can bend external circumstances to its will, turning them to 
profit; and one knows not for what genius was given, if not for 
this. Was Shakspeare not shackled? Read the ’ History of the 
Stt^e,’ and then compare. But see even out of the fact of not 
having women, but boys, to play the women’s parts, how he 
contrives to let us have a ‘Viola,’ an ‘Imogen,’ a ‘Portia!’— 
Shackles! After a man has broken the bonds of ignorance; 
iaced Doubt and Disbelief ; pierced through the mask of the man 
into bis inner heart, and read there his secret motives, his tremen¬ 
dous passions, his all-surpassing beauty and grovelling weakness; 
after be has read the mysteries of nature, and freed himself from 
the shackles of prejudice, what can a few despicable hinderances 
of the stage affect him ? • The man whose soul has struggled with 
one great Idea, and conquered it, will not find much obstruction 
in material hinderances of the kind. 

It is true that managers have a contempt for “ the words ” of 
a play,'and ki^ the greatest stress on its construction, on situa¬ 
tions, and the “parts ” for actors, as it is very natural they should ; 
and, if need were, we could deplore this depravity of taste at as 
great lengtli and pathos as the most apostolic among dramatists 
could desLre. But we contend, that it is the province of the dra¬ 
matist, as the immeasurably superior being, to include all that 
the maq^er thinks, together with a whole world which tlie 
manager can never think; that he should accept of the practical 
experience, and comply with the practical demands of the mana- 


• * Brief View of the English Drama,* p. 106, 
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ger; and, above all that, place Ins great faculties, and put forth 
his cherished thoughts, ft does not follow because the manager 
can see no more than what his faculties admit of, that no more 
should be there. Satisfy his first demand (which will be also 
the demand of the aumence), and while satisfying that, also 
satisfy yourself by adding to it all you cherish of doctrine, wit, 
passion, or poetry. It is no objection to a play that it be well 
written, but it is a vital objection to it if it have nothing but 
the writing! 

There are numbers of mbn, endowed,with very high faculties, 
who would write for the stage if they saw a chanCe of success. 
As a first and most imperative injunction we would say,— 
“ Learn the art.” Wh^ once that is mastered, you may con¬ 
sider the game in your hands, and it will then depend upon your 
powers, upon your poetry, passion, and insight; but before this 
nothing can be done. Managers would welcome you, would 
facilitate your studies by their experience, and it is your own 
fault if you do not succeed. We must observe, that plays are 
sometimes written which would succeed, but that, owing to there 
being no actors to personate the leading par^, they are rejected. 
This is a hard case, but what avails declaiming at it ? It is one 
of the “ shackles ” which Genius moves lightly under. If the 
author wish to have his play performed, he must accommodate 
himself to such necessities. A man who has written one ihch a 
play can easily write another which should^not have that fault. 

fie a perfect master of the art of stage-construction, and it is in 
the power of every man who has a moderate inventive faculty to 
write for the stage, and to succeed.* Let it not be objected to 
us that we are degrading the drama,—that we wish to make of 
the dramatist a mere pray-wright; no, wo would only enforce 
that be must become a play-wright ere he can be a dramatist. 
Most men, indeed, stick there, and will continue to stick there 
for ever: it must always be so: for to be a dramatist in the great 
sense of the word is given but to very few. About a ^ozen includes 
nearly all the world nas known of that species; atl4he others are 
hut dramatists in a subordinate de^ee. Euripides, Massinger, 
Ford, Deckar, Calderon, Lope de Vega, were more or less gfreat 
as poets and play-wrights, but their dramatic power was only 
exhibited by fits and starts, in passages, not in complete delinea¬ 
tions. We do not, then, look to see, under the most favourable 
circumstances of regeneration, a band of dramatists, t)ttt a band 

• This “ art of 8tap;e-coiistraction " is here meant in 4he nddeBt sense. 
Story, progression, situation, avoidance of long dudognes where not pasuoiH 
ate, interest in the characters are all included in it. It is the ignorwit 
who would limit constructionHo the mechanist ^nd scene-shifter! 
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of more or less talented play-wriglits; we would not pluck from 
out the heart of man the ambition—tlv? “ fondly dreained” hope 
and aspiration, to be a dramatist;—let him hope, let him strive ; 
there is nothing so baleful as not to have some great ideal, as a 
star to guide the wandering soul; all will be dark as starless 
night to him if he have it not. But when he wishes to succeed on 
the stage, then let him descend from his lofty and self-erected 
pedestal, and confront reality; let him humble his proud heart, 
and learn even of the play-wright,—or his idealisms, hopes, and 
aspirations wdll stand him in little stead. Managers know no¬ 
thing of such things: they know this one fact, that people come 
to the theatre to be amused; if you are too proud to “stoop to 
amuse them,” what business have you there? It is time that all 
the vague and grandisonant talk about the drama should cease, and 
that men should know that what Carlyle calls “realized ideals,” 
are not to “be met wdth on this earth; that men should know de¬ 
finitely what they intend with regard to the drama, and what is 
required at their hands by the drama, and by managers; when 
that is known they can write for the stage or not, but at any 
rate will save themselves the anxieties and mortifications w'hicli 
they now suffer. They need not suspendere naso at the thoughts 
of “ stooping to amuse the public ”—greater men than they have 
done it; nor is it logical to confound this “ amusement ” with pan¬ 
dering to vulgar tastes—tickling “ the ears of the groundlings;” 
they need not “degrade” their pieces by “clap-traps,” “horrors,” 
or “ tawdry sentiment;”—there is no need of this; on the con¬ 
trary, such things will go against them. By the legitimate em¬ 
ployment of their art, they will “amuse” more, and more last¬ 
ingly than any “spectacle” which that “ enterprising manager,” 
M^ Bunn, set the force of his genius to produce. But then, 
dialogue without action, or a story without clearness and pro¬ 
gression—which an audience;always pronounces “ heavy”—are 
not legitimate employments of their art—they are violations of 
the first principles of their art, and rank below even “situations,” 
and coups de ’iMatrCy so muck despised. We may place a word 
here on those much-decried coups ae the&tre. They are dramatic ; 
they are culminations of actions which strikingly arrest the atten¬ 
tion and exvite an audience; they are only undramatic when used 
ignorantly,-::-when, as in melodrames and unactable tragedies, 
they are dragged headlong in purely for their owu sake, being really 
no culmipations at all. Surely Shakspeare’s autliority is sufficient 
in such a matter. What is the appearance of ‘ Hermione ’ (in 
* Winter’s Tale,') as a statue, but a coup de theatre ? Or me 
appearance of ‘ Banquo’s’ ghost at the banquet ? We need adduce 
no more instances, plentiful as they afe. No ; to amuse is not 
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degrading, but it is very difficulty and the difficulty is easier 
shirked by scorn than overcome by perseverance. 

In the little treatise by Mr Mayhew on “ Stage effect (which 
though brief, crude, and imperfect, nevertheless contains excellent 
and judicious advice, which it would be well to study), there is a 
passage very much to our purpose: 

Action,” says he, ‘‘is distinct from plot, inasmuch as a play 
may have continued action without any plot, or be defective in the 
action and yet perfect in the plot. The author, desirous of success, 
must never disregard action, which is more essential on the stage 
than even dialogue; for there are many kinds of theatrical amuse¬ 
ments 'without dialogue, but no species of dramatic representation, 
from tragedy to monologue, without action. Of late years a fear 
has arisen among those who write for the higher or legitimate drama, 
of corrupting their pieces by the violence of their action, oj* rendering 
them melodramatic. This fear springs from want of consideration, 
and was unknown to the elder dramatists. A melodrama is defective 
in action, possessing too little rather than too much; for it is brought 
only to a certain point called a situation, and then is interrupted. In 
Shakspeare^s plays the action is always continued; various arts are 
used to assist it. In the quieter parts, where the action is naturally 
slow, numbers are generally introduced to give what the actors 
graphically term < bustle' to the scene; customs are often illustrated; 
nor were ma^ks, songs, and dances considered by him illegitimute 
helps to supply the deficiency. The reverence for continued action 
is the secret of the success which commonly attends pieces writteniby 
gentlemen of the theatre, and authors who have imbibed ‘ actoriar 
sympathies, from intimacy with the green-room. The words (as the 
literary portion of the drama is termed in the theatre) are by these 
authors licld of secondary^importance ; and, to a certain point, their 
principle is a true one, though literally acted 6ti the higher qualiries 
of the drama iierish in the womb. Tin the plot is fully conceiveil 
and planned into acts and scenes—and these have been made com¬ 
plete by the addition of action—every deed elaborated, every move¬ 
ment understood; till this is clear in the mind's eye, ‘the words* 
should, if possible, not be thought of—as out of the action the words 
should spring.” 

We will suggest one thing to the reflection of poets. Pleased 
with poetry in others when reading it in the closet, highly pleased 
with their own poetry when penning it, they are but too apt to 
imagine that an audience will sit patiently and listen, delighted 
to hear it when delivered from the stage.* Without arguing the 


• And let the dramatist, of all things, beware of allowing his pleasure in 
an emotion, or a description, to lead him mvay and indulge in it Concision 
and decision are the first elements of dramatic dialogue. With a firm, bold 
and rapid hand he should hit off a description «r emotion, not with a lax, 
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point, we would observe, that not even Shakspeare’s unapproach¬ 
able writing, supported as it is by tire unbounded, almost reli¬ 
gious, veneration paid to his name, can effect this. Some of his 
plays are unactable—many “ heavy,” His poetry, his humour, 
nis knowledge of character, and his dramatic spirit avail nothing— 
the audience are “ tired ” in spite of themselves, and pronounce 
them “heavy.” We need not refer to Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Jonson, Massinger, Ford, Webstey, Marlowe, Deckar, Middleton, 
Shirley, &c., of whose pieces (even when not prevented by the 
subjects), so many are exquisitely written but will not amuse —no, 
we rely on Shakspeare’s name, agsdnst which even the most mad 
vanity dares not oppose itself. 

In connexion also with the plays of Shakspeare, we could 
rectify one very widely spread error with respect to “ alterations 
of the textj,” Every one must have witnessed the devout horror 
of critics at the sacrilege committed by managers in “ daring to 
alter the text of Shakspeare—no infamy, they fancy, can be 
greater; and when Mr Macready announced plays “ from the 
text of Shakspeare,” his friends were in ecstacies, and proclaimed 
that the true regenerator of the drama had appeared; on the 
other hand other critics, not so blinded by friendship, finding that 
in his representations there were still numberless omissions, &c., 
furiously denounced the whole as a humbug ! “ No word that the 
divinb Shakspeare ever wrote should be omitted—let us have all 
or none.*^ Eloquent cries these, and easily uttered from the arm¬ 
chair ; but could these denunciators have sat out a performance of 
the entire play ? Honestly, we tliink, the humbug lies on the 
side of the critics! 

Humbug or ignorance—there lies the cause ! Either humbug, 
for the sake of declamation, confounding our desire to preserve 
every word as a brick in his literary monument, with our desire 
of being amused at a theatre,* or else ignorance, pedantic igno¬ 
rance of the nature of the stage;—utter forgetfulness of Sheridan’s 
maxim! There is no play of Shak'speare’s that is not studied with 
avidity; but 'even those students w'ould yawn at the represen¬ 
tation of some of them, and as for performing any one verbatim, 
it M'ould be “ wasteful and extravagant excess.” We state these 
as known facts, not as opinions. We may criticise the taste in 
which an alteration is made ; it of course might be better made, 
or we may reasonably object to the interpolation of other men’s 
scenes (though it was done with great success by Sheridan 
Knowles, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Maid’s Tragedy,’ and 

— . . I I I I P»i . . . .. , . I .!■■■ . . . . . ' 

vaciUatiBg, and m^taphoncal exlutusting of the subject. He should touch on 
Bapuy things, but exhaust none. And the fortitude to poetry is the 

most difficult ol all dramatic requisitions, ‘ 
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acted for two seasons as the ® Bridal no one exolaitning about 
sacrilege!)—but to say tHat^ ** an’ they had the tediousness of # 
king,” they should be “bestowed upon our worships,” to th^ 
manifest deficit in the manager’s purse, is, we repeat, pedantic 
ignorance. We will support our position by two magnificent 
pillars of German philosopny and poetry—and tho Germans are 
notorious, as venerating and illustrating Shakspeare, more than 
all Europe, and performing bins oftener; and they alre, moreover, 
notorious as a patient, stolid public, who will sit out fivo-act 
operas, and who will accept of a greater proportion of dialogue to 
action than any other people of Europe—from Qefmany then, 
we select the two greatest names, Hegel and Gcithe, as authorities* 

Hegel in his ‘Vorlesungen liber die ^sthetik* (b. i, p. 9d6), 
says: 

“ In Shakspeare’s historical plays there is much whfch must be 
foreign to us, and which cannot interest us. Reading them we are 
satisfied—at the theatre not. Critics and connoisseurs, indeed, de¬ 
clare that they require such historical gems at the representation, 
and abuse the degraded taste of the public which can be mmyi at 
them. But art and its enjoyment are not for the learned and cognQ$* 
centi alone, but for the public ; and the critics need not be so lofty, 
for they themselves belong to that public, and are confounded with 
it, and neither for them can really historical accuracy or trifle have 
any earnest interest. It is with this feeling that the English now 
only give such scenes from Shakspeare’s plays as are in themselves 
admirable, and by themselves intelligible, because they have not the 
pedantry of our ^sthetikers, who would bring before the public eye 
all the no longer intelligible externalities or trivialities in which they 
can take no interest. Oi\e may say, indeed, that the truly excellotit 
is excellent for all times; but we must remember, that a work of art 
has its temporal and mortal elements, and these, when they become 
no longer vivifying, must be altered.” 

This, which is here only applied to historical accuracy, yetccn» 
tains the sesthetical reasons fo» every other alteration : 

‘‘ Gdthc, in preparing * Romeo and Juliet * for the Weimar stag<^ 
concentrated it, and cleared away from it all those parts which had 
become obsolete, which, although precious in themselves, yet, as they 
belonged to a much earlier period than the present, and to a foreign 
nation, interfere with the exquisite completeness of the rest.”* 

If, then, the managers find that the play lags, or is unintelligi* 
ble in any parts, he is not only justified in altering thaip, but the 
contrary were unjustifiable. Shakspeare’s name, Shahspeare’s 
plays, are not affected by any alteration; if the critic cannot 
endure the mutilation, his resource is obvious-^stay away; if the 


♦ ‘ Mittheilungea uber Gothe;* Von ftiemer, b. ii, p. 655. 
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public object, they will do the same 5 a^d the manager will see his 
error, and reform; his purpose being to amuse, not to put forth 
opinions. 

Connected by parentage to the above error, is another not less 
common, relative to the old dramatists, who are perpetually 
invoked as models, and held up in the face of poets as works 
which must ever annihilate their attempts. We said this error 
was of the same parentage as the former one—^humbug and igno¬ 
rance—mostly the latter; for, of all subjects on which an equal 
quantity has been talked and written, this of the old dramatists is, 
perhaps, tlie least understood. 

At the outset, holding up these, or any men, as models, 
unless specifying the limitations, is a gross error. The drama 
which must “ show the very age and body of the time, its form 
and pressure,” can never be an imitative one : 

Le drame,” says M. Nisard, n’est I’cnuvre litteraire la plus 
indigene et la plus originale d’un pays que parcequ’il ne peut pas se 
faire sans le people, et parcequ’il fautquc le peuple le d^battc en plein 
the&tre. On peut faire sans le peuple uno tres belle litterature d’imi- 
tation Irwins le dr'ame.”* 

True! if dramatists would really influence their age, they must 
reflect it, sympathise with it, and express its sympathies; quaint¬ 
ness of language, oldness of ethic^ or|eelings, can only please in 
the closet, and there only as an exercise of ingenuity—the heart 
remains untouched. ' We were glad to see that very clever 
theatrical critic in the ‘ I’inies,’ take up this very point with refe¬ 
rence to Mr Stephens* ‘ Martinuzzi.' A striking illustration may 
be found in the plays written during tire late war, of the folly of 
endeavouring to transplant foreign sentiments into the drama. In 
those plays were incidents and speeches nightly received with 
vehement cheers, all relating to the “ bleeding in the country’s 
cause”—to contempt for Mans. Sonper?iaigre —to the John Rullism 
of John Bull—in a \yord, patriotisfn in all its phases. Whenever 
these plays sfre revived they are coldly received, and these 
“sentiments” meet with no applause, but mostly disgust; they 
have not even antiquity to back them—they are foreign and not 
quaint. We would next remark, that could such a literature be 
transplanted, the old dramatists are questionable models. The first 
fact that stares us in the face is, that they are unactable—that no 
one ever attempted to revive them-; this fact should suggest some¬ 
thing ! We do not allude to their coarseness (that might be 
obviated)—nor ‘to the nature of some of their subjects (the 
‘ Bridal ’ triumphantly proved.that passion, if real, and honestly, 

* ‘ Etudes sur les PoStes Latins dc la Decadence,’ i, p. 367. 
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earnestly put forth, will <^rry any questionable subject); but to 
the second fact, which, on perusal, strikes every one, viz., their 
tediousness—their rude want of art A critic in the ‘ Monthly 
Chronicle,'* has written on this subject, and we borrow from him 
a passage or two which expresses our meaning. 

“ The critic who would be understood, must distinctly demarcate 
his opinions according to the three modes of judgment, which works 
of a past era demand; these are— 

“ J. Historically j u e. its merit in relation to time, predeces¬ 
sors, necessities of the stage, &c. 

2 . Absolutely ; i. e, its intrinsic merit, unaffected liy any such 
nimbuSf and merely viewed in relation to the delight and 
instruction to be obtained from its perusal. 

3. As models for others to study by. 

According to this, the merits of the old dramatists are in a 
descending scale, * small by degrees and ^beautifully less.' Their his¬ 
torical worth is prodigious, for they were a band of real poets, and 
mirrored every aspect of their age; their absolute worth is less; and 
their worth, as models, considerably so, for they were Dot artists in 
any sense of the word, and this without much fault on their side, for 
what could even a Phidias make with the flint-knife of a wild 
Indian ? The dramatic art they certainly did not understapd 5 and, 
in proof of it, may be taken the very few plays that are revived from 
that period. Scenes of tremendous passion—touches of the^deepest 
pathos—subtlest eagle-eyed glances into ,the perplexed heart or 
complex intellect of man, with the most eternal and refreshing poetry, 
are all to be found in their volumes ; but in const7'uction^ that namo- 
nious-linked unity of incident and dialogue, that narrominff intensity 
demanded by the drama, as differing from the discursive flowing- 
epic—that ffisthetic regulation (whether fore-thought end fore-oast, 
or the result of a secret feeling of its propriety which guides the 
unconscious artist)—in a word, that mighty problem, dramatic art, 
cannot be learnt from their works.” 

And again— • , 

^^The dramatist must needs study their works, not alone for their 
beauties, but for their faults, that he may learn the rocks and shallows 
against which his predecessors have ventured and split. He will flml 
in them, as before stated, the deepest pathos, the most arrowy wit, 
the broadest farce, and some effective situations. No passion, no 
vice has been left intact; no character unsketched, if not drawn. But 
as they now come tons, with all our experience and critical advance¬ 
ment, and the critical demands of an advanced audience, they lie 
there as some dramatic chaos wherein are all the, elements in their 

— ~ ■■ '■ ' - - ' I III - ■ - -T I . - . . I I,III,, 

* Fide a series of papers on * Intrsdnction to the Study of the Old Enf- 
lish Dramatists,’ n'hich apQpared in that journal the latter part of the year 
1840. • 
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grandeur and insignificance, from which a world is to be forth- 
formed. Let him go to them with deepest' reverence; let him wander 
delighted amidst their luxuriant and entangled forest, 

‘ With pipy hemlock and strange overgrowth,’ 

and see how nature is reflected in the stream of their poetry, now 
clear and limpid, now turbulent and muddy; but let him not mistake 
this broken image quivering in the depths of the stream, and moved 
by every gust, as the true and complete art-image of the world!” 

Alone among these men, as among the world’s men, stands 
Shakspeare I In his plays (at least some of them) a diligent 
study will discover the most surprising dramatic act, and, what is 
more, an evidently conscious forecast plan of every detail. His 
opening scenes—his progression of story—his selection and jux¬ 
taposition of character in ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Othello,’ ‘ Merchant of 
Venice,’ ‘Lear,’ ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ &c., are really matters of 
as great wonder as anything else in him, except his marvellous 
penetration into cliaracter. A greater proof of his art could not be 
selected than ‘ Hamlet;’ a play which many agree with actors in 
asserting, would be damned if first brought out in our days. 
Folly ! The answer is, the great attractiveness of the play even to 
audiences quite incapable of appreciating its wonderful poetry or 
its profound psychology; no play is so much acted at the Pavi¬ 
lion, Qarrick, Tottenham street, Victoria, and Surrey theatres! 
This is a very remarkable fact; we deduce from it these three 
conclusions: 1. In spke of what critics say about ‘ Hamlet’s ’ 
character being undramatic, owing to its reflective nature, it has 
these two irresistible claims to sympathy—passion and truth to 
nature: his melancholy touches a chord in every breast; “ it is 
11/6 who are ‘ Hamlet,’ ” as Haziitt well said. 2. Its dramatic con¬ 
struction (including therein.interest of story, &c.) is so fine, that 
it always keeps attention alive^ 3. Its situations—various and 
striking. Shakspeare, therefore, is not only the greatest poet that 
ever lived, but the greatest dramatist; and this has made him the 
heir-loom to the stage,* for without this his poetry, grand as it is, 
would never have saved him; a proof of which has before been 
given in those plays of his never acted. It was this, also, that 
made him the greatest favourite in his own day, in spite of the 
prejudice which exists to the contrary (originated by Dryden), 
that Beaumont and Fletcher were preferred. Mr Collier has 
show.n that l^hakspeare was so great a favourite with the public, 
that in April 1726, the interference of the Master of the Revels 
was purchased by„ the King’s company, then playing at Black- 
friars, at the expense of five pounds, to prevent the players of 
^her theatres from performing Shakspeare’s dramas. “ This,” says 
Mr Collier, “proves the-'popularity of'his plays at that date, 
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although at Court, two or three years earlier, the productions of 
Fletcher seem to have been preferred. This preference may b© 
partly accounted for on the score of greater novelty.’'* 

We have now gone over the various points which we deem it 
of the utmost importance that authors should know, and to these 
may be added the weighty authority of Sheridan Knowles, 
who assured us that the “ theatre was in a very different state to 
what it was some years ago, and that it was now impossible for 
any play whose merit challenged success—whose merit gave a 
reasonable hope of bringing money to the theatre—to esca^ie 
being produced !”—an assertion proved by the very slight merits 
sometimes shown by plays which are produced; for it is not, as 
the unacted would have the world suppose, that managers have 
any horror of “ high tragic dramasor that there is any j^avour- 
itisrn, but because they are willing to produce anything which pro- 
inoreover, managers are mostly “ with their hands against 
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every man and every man’s hand against them ”—they arc in a 
perpetual turmoil, a ceaseless combat; and they have this one 
potent and pecuniary reason for accepting the play of an unknown 
author, viz., they get it on more reasonably terms ! We will now 
leave this question of authors and managers, and turn to the other 
popular question: Decline of the Drama. 

That the drama is in a declining state there can be no doubt. 
Can we solve the problem? No, we cannot; our ambitibn flies 
not so high, but we see certain evils (seey also by other eyes, but 
as every mention of them attracts attention we may set them 
down) which indubitably influence the drama; and we think we 
see certain means of remedying them. * 

First in rank stands the monopoly of the patent theatres—a 
gross injustice; and as the patent theatres avail themselves so 
little of their privilege to act the “legitimate drama,” one won¬ 
ders at their opposing its removal. The subject has, however, 
been so fully and ably argued, that we shall not detain the reader 
with a recapitulation of the*positions mi^ntained by those who 
demand the abrogation of the patent; we would ‘merely point to 
the results of such an abrogation. 1. The privilege of acting a 
higher order of drama by many theatres would encourage authors 
to write*- and by the experience thus gained, would go tqwards 
reviving a dramatic literature. 2. It would destroy that curse 
of the dranni, the “ star” system, by fetching out talent wherever 
it might be found, and by educating a large class of tfetors, among 
which the talented would soon make themselves known. S. The 
increased activity, competition, and emulation *would fee sensibly 


* ‘ Annals of the Stage,’^ii, p. 18. 
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felt on all sides, and would both lower the arrogance and cupidity 
of actors, who can now make the most exorbitant demands (and 
do so), with the consciousness that there are none to compete 
with them. Mr Tomlins, in his ‘ Lecture on the English Drama,* 
has this striking passage relating to our subject 

“ Of the vast number of plays produced in this sixty years, some 
idea may be gained from its being proved by the Manager Hens- 
low's ^ Note-Book,' that 110 new plays were produced by four com¬ 
panies (and those small ones) in six years; and in the following six 
years, 160, either original, or revived with additions. ^ A remark¬ 
able and unquestionable proof of the prolific talents of our old 
dramatists,* as Mr Collier observes, * and a singular substantiation 
of the principle that free competition will alone produce excellence 
and quantity. There w^ere also thirty popular WTltcrs in the pay of 
Henslow alone at one time, not including the more generally known 
names of Shakspeare, Marlowe, Green, Peele, Massinger, Beau¬ 
mont, Fletcher, and many others. It must also be taken into ac¬ 
count, that not only were authors numerous, but they were equally 
prolific. Shakspeare left thirty-seven known plays; Ben Jonson, 
eighteen plays, and thirty-seven masques; Beaumont and Fletcher, 
fifty-three plays; Chapman wrote and assisted in twenty-two; Chettle, 
in thirty-eight; Munday, in fifteen (known); Middleton, thirty ; 
Massinger, thirty-seven; Ford, twenty; Rowdey, twenty; Thomas 
Heywood, in no less than the extraordinary number of two hundred 
and twinty; and Shirley (the last of the race) not less than forty. 
Besides these there were.numerous authors w^hose works have only 
partially come down to us; hundreds of plays were never printed, 
and of those which w^ere, a great part have been irrecoverably lost. 
Even with the imperfect knowledge we can gain of this period, it 
may be safely stated that in this sixty years more plays (certainly of 
five-act plays) were produced than in the one hundred and eighty 
years since the Restoration. All these dramas were acted, and that 
they had an opportunity of being go is the sole cause of their produc¬ 
tion. Had the performance of the intellectual drama, as at present, 
been confined by law to two theatres, it would have been utterly 
impossible they puould have been produced. Literature might liave 
been earlier turned into the stream of novel-writing, or it might have 
been destroyed altogether, but it could not have displayed itself in 
the magnificent mode it has, and England would not have had the 
benefit nor the honour of possessing a series of classics as oftginal as 
they are excellent, had there not been a ready mart for their works, 
—had they not had the stimulus of competition, and the chance of 
success befpioe them, no writers could have devoted themselves as 
they did to their works. Had there only been a ]»ossibility of two 
successful plays being produced in a season,—had they been com¬ 
pelled to contend w'ith tlie vagaries of monopolists, the rivalry of 
beasts, the interests of popular actors,—had incompetent rank over¬ 
borne them,—had they had to wait seasoVis for tne acceptance, or 
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even perusal, of their dramas j and to compose, not only to the 
peculiarities of actors, but tp the debased taste of an audience vitiate^ 
by scenery and show, they would not, tliey could not, have left us 
what they have: they might have given us a different literature, or 
they might have merged in the mass in their original trades of wool- 
combers, brielclayers, stewards, lawyers, parsons, or schoolmasters; 
but they never would have formed that illustrious congregation of 
poets, the dramatists of England. ... To contrast the state 
before and after this monopoly, I will read the titles of the plays, 
probably performed in 1635, and those actually performed in 1835, 
at the patent theatres. 

“In 1635, omitting <1^1 of Shakspeare’s, we had ‘Tamburlahie,' 
‘ Faustus,’ ‘ The Malcontent,’ Bussy d’Ambois,’ ‘ A Woman Killed 
with Kindness,’ ‘ The Revenger’s Tragedy,’ ‘ The Duchess of 
Malfy,’ ‘Vittoria Corombona,’ ‘The Lover’s Melancholy,* ‘The 
Broken Heart,’ ‘The Alchemist,’ ‘Volpone,’ ‘ Philaster,’ ‘The 
False One,’ ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ ‘ A Very Woman,’ ‘The 
Virgin Martyt,’ ‘ The Old Law,’ ‘ The Maid’s Revenge,’ &c., See. 
In 1835, Drury Xanc,-—‘ Gustavus the Third,* ‘ Lestocq,’ ‘ The 
Red Mask,’ ‘ Secret Service,’ ‘ My Neighbour’s Wife,’ ‘irhe Regent,’ 

‘ St George and the Dragon,’ ‘ King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table,’ ‘ The Ferry and the Mill,’ ‘ Scan Mag,” &c., ‘ A 
Good-Looking Fellow,’ ‘ The Revolt of the Harem. Covent Gar¬ 
den, —‘CheiTy and Fair Star,’ ‘ The Vision of the Sun,’ ‘ The Cata¬ 
racts of the Ganges,’ ‘ The Somnambulist,’ ‘ Raymond and Agnes,’ 
‘The Bottle Imp,’ ‘Past and Present, or the Hidden Treasure,’ 
‘ Crimes on Crimes, or the Blood-stained Bandit,’ ‘ Tiniour the 
Tartar,’ ‘ Robert Macaire,’ ‘ Paul Cifford,* &c.” 

Whether the abrogation of the patent would do all that its 
opponents contend for, is not the question, but whether the patent 
be unjust, and its abrogation beneficial; this we believe has 
been triumphantly shown. The “ elderly gentlemen ” deplore 
over the fallen state of the drama; declare that “ it is not what 
it was when they were young—tiiere are no actors now.” We 
would call attention to [the fact, that when there were good 
actors, there were execrable dramas ! Lef^any one look over tlie 
‘London Stage,’ ‘British Theatres,’ &c.—we do not ask' him 
to perform the Herculean labour of reading them—but let him 
only look at those dramas, and ask himself how, many of them, if 
now written and produced, would be tolerated ? Nevertheless, 
the theatres filled in those days; and why ? Because ohiefiy 
the theatre was a familiar and constant amusement to all classes, 
which it no lunger is. •. • 

This we take to be the secret of the “ decline of the drama.” 
It would take us too long to enter into its causes, but we may 
name some of them, as,—1. Late Dimers (which might be ob-» 
viated by a later commencement, and shorter pieces.) 2. JBarf 
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Actors (aseparate inquiry—partly an accidental cause.) 3. Tyranny 
of Actors (over poet, manager, and' brother actor, whereby 
“good parts” are not to be multiplied, but all kept in due sub¬ 
ordination to their individual pre-eminence.) And there is a 
fourth cause, more potent than all, Cheap Literature.* The 
passion of the age, the characteristic of the age, is for a railroad- 
rapidity of new and cheap reading; and this has affected all 
amusements, and absorbed them. A single novel, embracing so 
many separate springs of interest, will keep a whole family within 
doors of an evening, will thrill them witn horror, keep them in 
breathless suspense, drown them in tears, tickle them v'lth laugh¬ 
ter, arrest them with reflections, and startle them with sketches 
of, and hits at, the “ leading men of the day.” Sneer not, O 
play-wright! this family, so delighted, would seek the same de¬ 
light in thy play, and no “ elevated instruction.” Multiply that 
one by the number of novels, and then add thereto the magazines, 
reviews, travels, biographies, treatises — ttoXXIov ovo/jarwv 
juojo^m fiai —and as a set-off, the want of good actors and good 
plays at the theatre, the lateness of the dinner-hour, and the ab¬ 
sence of the piquant sauce of “ it is so fashionable,” which John 
Bull considers necessary for digestion,—and then estimate the 
effect of literature on the drama! But not alone on the drama has 
this shadow fallen ; every species of amusement (music excepted) 
has befell influenced. Kanelagh the gay, the brilliant, is no more ; 
Vauxhall, the fairy-land of childhood, the supper and arrack- 
punch-land of manhood—Vauxhall has been knocked down by 
the auctioneer’s hammer ! Where are the skittle-grounds, once 
so numerous? — where are the cricket-clubs ? — where cock¬ 
fights?—where prize-fights ? Need we •name the many quos- 


• 

* We might mention anotber cause,—one which at least has some influence 
upon ourselves,—the personal annoyances to be endured at the large ihcntres, 
for want of proper accommodation for the public, as compared with the 
comforts of the easy chair, the bright lamp, the cheerfhl fire, and other 
cheap luxuries of*home. *l)omc8tic architecture, and the skill of the uphol¬ 
sterer, have greatly improved during the last hundred years, while the dis¬ 
comforts of theatres have rather increased than otherwise. The boxes arc 
not only too expensive but too far from the stage for the enjoyment of the 
dram^ to those who might become habitual playgoers, and to obtain a seat, 
with aback, in the pit, it is necessary to attend naif an hour before tbe doors 
are opened, and submit to tbe rush and crush of a crow d intent upon tbe 
same object. For how few plays is it worth while to make this aacrifice, 
or to‘submit.t6 the ennui often produced by a twenty minutes* patise betw een 
tbe acts! We shaU never be nightly frequenters of the large theatres until 
we can secure a numbered seat with a back (to prevent our own breaking), 
and without being charged tbe disproportionate price usually asked lor 
Stella. For an extra silence w^e have often obtained, in some of the 
pleasant little thfeatres of Germany, all the accommodation werequired.-*-Et), 
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tlonable and unquestionable amusements in which our fore&thets 
and fotemothers delighted, and which are now passed away in 
their death-throes ? Gone they are, and we will not deplore 
them; we will only point to the fact of their demise* When 
people had nothing to do with their time, when the office and the 
shop were closed, and business shut up in its ledgers for the day, 
the free spirit of man shook off its cares 

Like dewdrops from a lion’s mane/’ 

and revelled in enjoyment. It does the same now; it will ever 
thus reassert its immortal passion for enjoyment,—-only that, in¬ 
stead of a visit to Vauxhail, the theatre, or the cricket-ground, it 
copes itself up in the lecture-room, and curiously consiners gases, 
or some illustrious Nobody’s opinion on gases; or it debates on 
“ education,” or on the repeal of the corn-laws/’ or it delights 
itself with a Book ! 

And it is on this immortal passion for enjoyment which the 
soul ever will assert, that we found our hopes of a regeneration 
of the drama. A succession of very successful plays would go 
far to revive the taste for theatrical amusements, since ‘*every- 
body” goes to see a favourite piece, because ‘‘everybody’* is 
supposed to go. Who has not seen ‘ The Love Chase/ or ‘ The 
Lady of Lyons/ or ‘ Money,’ or * The Tempest,’ and ‘ Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream’ (under their present gorgeous ibrms of 
revival) ? A successful piece becomes the “ talk’* of the town. If 
the “ town” could thus be made to “ talk” of half-a-dozen plays^on- 
secutively, it would recover its lost taste for tlieatrical amusements. 

This might be done, were the theatres smaller, consequently 
the nightly expenses tp be covered by an average audience; but 
what with the exorbitant salaries of the actors, and the other ex¬ 
penses of a large theatre, it must be very well filled to pay; and 
the difficulty of filling such a theatre is the excuse for any “ clap¬ 
trap” to which a manager may descend, as also for his not Iftccept- 
ing a play which could only have a slight run. There are several 
pieces rejected because, though tolerably good, “tolerable” 
pieces are of no use to a large house; in a small house they might 
answer as “ novelties,” and have u reasonable run; at a large 
house they are impracticable* If the larger theatres were devoted 
to opera, ballet, and spectacle, we have no doubt that they might 
be made to answer; and then if the smaller theatres were licensed 
to play a higher drama than that of * Jack Sheppard,’ or “The 
Mysterious Assassin, and the Blood-stained Worsted Stockipg/ 
we have no doubt that they might also pay, and a stirring activity 
and interest be again awakened for theatricals. Madame Vestrii 
showed, when at the Qlympic, that her exquisite and artistle 
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taste, her consummate judgment of the pieces performed (a 
failure being a rarity), together with a well-selected company, 
could draw overflowing houses every night, and that (in spite of 
its situation and the smallness of the house) it depends much on 
the manager to make a theatre fashionable. We say, therefore, 
let the patent be abolished, and a new phasis of things must soon 
result. 

We have faith in the drama, and believe that the constant 
agitation of the question which is going on, must eventually lead 
to something; but, above all things, we reiterate the necessity of 
literary men learning carefully and fully the dramatic art: with¬ 
out that nothing can be done, as without authors players are but 
the merest mummers, and would not stand against Punch and 
Judy had they to speak their own words. We do not wish to 
say anything derogatory to their profession, but at the same time, 
when we daily hear of their increasing arrogance, and when, at 
the same time, we know their excessive ignorance, we own that 
we are not tempted to be silent. There are a few clever, and a 
few scholarly men in the profession, but the amazing ignorance of 
the rest (though to a keen' eye visible in their performance) is, 
fortunately for them, hidden from the public. We may some 
day open this matter, and examine tlie pretensions of these men, 
who talk about “ the words ” of a play, and who, because they 
are so^ell paid, and are tolerated—nay, petted—by the public, 
simply because better do not come forward, look upon themselves 
as the types of geniu8> “ Did you ever see an actor's letter ?” 
asked one of our poets of the writer; and on our confessing the 
rarity, “No," he replied, “you cannot get a letter from more 
than three or four of them; if the rest can write, they are ashamed 
to show their hands.*’ 

It is to the authors, then, when unobstructed by theatres, that 
we look for the regeneration; not to the “syncretics”—not to 
this author, or to that,-—but to all dramatists who may be willing 
to undergo the long and toilsome Situdy indispensable to success 
of more than a.fleeting^ kind. The drama can never die; it has 
existed in some impenect shape or other in every nation, and it 
ever will exist, because it is based upon humanity. Every being 
giving way to Ins natural impulses and sympathies, is intensely 
delighted with its representation; from the thoughtless child to 
the reflecting man, “honoured with pangs austere,” there is an 
uninterruptfd link of sympathy witn the drama. How could it 
be otherwise ? Have we not all loved, hoped, been defeated, 
wronged, tramplqd on; or been cherished, fondled, struggled, and 
been successful ? Have we not all “ stood too much i^uie sun,” 
had our day-dreams shattered, dur faiths undermined, our friend- 
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ships sundered ? Have we not all, the meanest and srjualxdes^ 
as well as the highest,* acted a part in this drama of life, 
wherein, as Bacon grandly says, Gods alone ar^ spectators T* 
Have we not all an irresistible desire to do ^—to realize the faintest 
of our conceptions, and thereby equally impelled to see things 
done? Are not, as Calderon says, all actors?— 

En el teatro del mnndo, 

Todos son representantes; 

Cual bace un Rey sobrano, 

Cual nu prinoipe, un grande, 

A quien obedecen todos/* 

Is not this world a stage, and all the men and women merely 
players?” Wherever there is a heart pulsing with human ps^^ 
sions,—wherever there is a vanity pushing judgment from im 
throne, and rendering its poor tool ridiculous,—wherever there is 
a tear or a laugh, there, in some shape, will be the drama. 

G. H. L. 


Art. IV. Home Education. By the Author of the ‘ Natural 

History of Enthusiasm/ London : Jackson and Walford# 1838. 

'^FOYS differ from most other amusing things in that they must 
be handled. Ornaments reach the sense of beauty through 
the eye; toys operate only in the hand. 

The passion for handling is not duly appreciated. Let us 
give a fair interpretation to a few plain fcicts, and we shall bo 
surprised at its strength- While we walk through a public exhi¬ 
bition of the curious specimens of science and art, and are met 
at every corner with the announcement in large letters, “ \ou 
are requested not to touch the articles,** or are still more 
peremptorily forbidden by glhss doors an(l,wire ^nuze, we feel 
ourselves placed under restraint—we are gratified so far, but are 
still conscious of the beating of a strong propensity that has been 
tied up. While the lust of the eye is apparently rioting ui 
abundant gratification, the lust r-y the hand often te^es and 
annoys the spirit so much, that the spectacle becomes tiresome. 
By discipline, the passion may be silenced in mature^ age, or 
at least it may become resigned to restraint, but mark, its work^ 
ings when it is allowed full freedom. In a cabinet of curiositi^ ob*. 
serve that Chinese lady*s slipper—the sight is no doubt something, 
and if accompanied with any information about Chinese work¬ 
manship, or about the cramping of the feet of the women, it may 

Vox.. XXXVII. No. I. H 
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interest us; yet watch at the same time the promptings of a 
desire still unsatisfied~you take it up/ thrust your hand into it, 
until the points of your fingers bulge out the toe, you bend it 
for the purpose of trying its flexibility, feel the smoothness of 
the inner surface in sympathy with the comfort of the wearer, 
examine the seams, and go through all the forms by which you 
would inspect a pair of new shoes. It will be quite obvious that 
the handling has led you over a much larger range and compass 
of thought than the mere sight. So with a medal or an old coin ; 
how utterly unsatisfying the bare sight of it—how grateful the 
handling—the turning from side to side between the finger and 
the thumb, feeling the smoothness of the surface and the sharp ¬ 
ness of the edge, weighing it in the hand, and putting it through 
the whole of half-crown or sovereign exercise. What utter 
nothingness is there in the mere sight of an ancient sword; the 
delight comes of unsheathing and sheathing it witli our own 
hands, and going two or three times through the manoeuvres of 
fencing, stabbing, and amputating with it. This is indeed a 
luxury; the very recollection of it refreshes the spirits. Wheji 
a companion standing beside us has a curiosity in his hand 
whose wonders he is relating aloud, the cry is, **let me see 
it, let me see it,” from those looking on all the time at the full 
stretch of vision; but the cry means, let me handle it; as the 
children express it, let me see it in my own hand. Any one 
with a sufficient faith in this propensity of human nature might 
make a fortune by an exhibition of rare and curious articles, 
accompanied with full licence to handle everything. The tear 
and wear and loss of articles would only be the additional outlay 
of a shrewd speculator, that would repay itself many-fold. 

This passion for handling, strong at every period of life, re¬ 
ceives no systematic and purposed gratification except in child¬ 
hood and youth, for which toy4 are made; and the ignorance of 
the true origin and nature of the passion has led to the construc¬ 
tion of many toys, that either serve nottheir end at all, or serve 
it in very small proportion to their cost ‘‘ The real charm of a 
toy/’ says the author at the head of our article, ‘‘ is derived from 
the power it possesses to excite the coNCEFrivE faculty; and 
hence it is, that the more it leaves to be filled up by the imagi¬ 
nation, the ruder it is, so much the keener and more lasting is 
the pleasure it affords.” This is a vague statement of a single 
phasis of tlfe truth, as we shall soon see. Again, he says, “ Let 
any one familiar with children, analyze a cmld’s tranquil felicity 
while amusing itself, for an hour or more, with nothing better 
than a crooked stick or a handful of pebbles. What can be the 
bare gratification of the sense of touch, w of the muscular power, 
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or of the sight, which jsuch objects can convey ? it must be 
reckoned as extremely small 5 nor is it possible to watch the 
movements and countenance df an infant of fifteen months, or 
two years, whilst so engaged, and fell into the great error of 
supposing that its delights are chiefly animal. It is the mind, 
it is the rich, grasping, and excursive human mind (such even 
in infancy), that is at work on the poor materials of its felicity. 
This crooked stick, or these peboles, are symbols of many 
things we adults do not dream of in such a connexion; and they 
suggest conceptions of things dimly recollected, and now absent, 
which people the fancy in crowds, and lead it on, till the soul 

is lost in the chace.”—“-A child of three years old creates 

for itself, from a stick, a stone, or a straw, a long-continued and 
tranquil delight; and a boy of ten or twelve, with materials as 
meagre in proportion to the pleasure drawn from thbm, though 
of a rather different sort, such as a score or two of tiles, and a 
bundle of sticks; or a hammer, a gimlet, and nails, will furnish 
for himself an intensity of happiness, and to which he will 
eagerly return day after day, spending hours in an employment 
which derives ninety-nine parts aut of the hundred of its power 
of fascination from what the mind adds to the tangible mate¬ 
rial of its pleasures.” 

“ Munificent grand-mammas, and affluent aunts, will, in apite of 
remonstrance, continue to be good customers at the toyshop; but 
those wJio have actually had to do with children are well aware of 
the fact, that no delight is so brief as that caused by the possession 
of an elaborate and costly toy ; in truth/ithe pleasure, as to its oon- 
tinuaiice, seems generally to be in inverse proportion to the sum that 
has been lavished on the gift. And often, in consideration of tlie 
kind donor’s feelings, a little artifice has to be used in order to make 
it appear that the splendid article has not become an object of indif¬ 
ference or disgust, the very next day after its arrival. A crooked 
stick of its own finding—^the handle of a broom—the gardener’s cast¬ 
off pruning knife, or a tin mug without a bottom, will be hoarded 
by a child and be mused over, and convertea to twenty whimsical 
purposes, day after day, perhap for weeks, and certainly until after 
the toy, which cost what would have fed a poor family as long, has 
been consigned to the lumber-room.” 

These remarks stimulate without satisfying our curiosity; they 
are like dark bints to the effect that, there is a region of mind 
little looked into, where lies much curious and instructiye matter. 
Our current metaphysics are utterly at feult here. 

We have said that the handling or toy prineiple eiists in all 
periods of life-—in the man as \rell as in the child; a Ittcky 
thing for us, inasmuch as we cannot see into the mind of tke 
child, except through its*analogy to whet we find in the man. 
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These three observations, in justifii?^tioii of what we intend 
in the present article, will be granted :—first, by understanding 
the precise operation of the young mind ujpon toys, we can know 
what kind of toys suits it best. Secondly, from the analogy 
between the actings of childhood and those of manhood, we can 
study and understand tlie former in the latter. Thirdly, if this 
principle that we are discussing exists in mature life, it must 
show Itself in a great number of ways, and must in some degree 
tell upon human Jiappiness- 

It is necessary for us first to state the great principles of mind 
by which toys act, that we may have their light with us in 
speaking of toys in detail. 

Some toys act merely on the intellect, and some combine 
intellectual action with various emotions. We are thus compelled 
to give a statement of the manner of working of a pretty large 
part of the human mind; but as we have not to deal with the 
nigher operations of thought, or with very complicated feelings, 
our statement may be simple, and easily understood. 

The powers which God has given us wherewith to perform all 
our intellectual operations of remembering, conception, recogni¬ 
tion, reasoning, imagining, invention, &c. are two: 

1st. The coheaion of contiguous ideas; that is, when two 
ideas QT images are before the mind at the same time, they grow 
together, or cohere to one another; so that, at an after period, 
when one is brought forward, it draws the other into view along 
with it. Thus, m learning the name of any object, such as a 
horse, we see it before tfur eyes, and at the same time hear the 
word ** horse” pronounced, and after sufficient repetition the 
sight and the sound stick to one another so strongly that tlie 
one can always bring up the other; the sound heard at any 
time brings up the visible image, and the visible image brings 
up the sound to the organs of voice, and we can re-pronounce 
it if we please. By tins cohesion of things that are in company 
we can and do constfuct trains or chains of ideas of any length. 
Memory depends chiefly on this power. The leaining of names, 
and what is called rote or routine memory, depends wholly 
on it. 

2 nd. The other of the two powers is very different, but equally 
simple and beautiful. It is that by which any idea or image 
present in the mind’s view draws up the past and forgotten ideas 
that are like it, or the attraction of similaritt/. This principle 
can be stated in qne short sentence, so as to be intelligible to any 
common mind; but the development of it, that is, the descrip¬ 
tion of all that it does, or of all the operations that it sustains, 
could not be given in fifty volumes, and |)robably will not be com« 
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E leted for five centuries to come. It is its working on toys we 
ave chiefly to do with now. Let us amplify our statement of 
it by an example. 

Suppose wc were to see for the first time a man moving on the 
street a wheelbarrow full of apples. An image or picture is 
stamped on our minds, of the man, the moving wheelbarrow, and 
the apples. In a short time other objects drive this one altogether 
out of view; it comes to be as little noticed by the mind as if it 
had never been. We come up, however, to another wheelbarrow 
full of apples at rest, with a woman taking charge of it. Iiistanta- 
iieously there flashes out upon us our past image of the man anti 
the moving vehicle; and both are now side by side in our field 
of mental vision. That part of the new image that agreed in 
likeness with the old, namely, the wheelbarrow and the apples, 
has attracted into our present view what it resembled; una, in 
bringing up what agreed with it, it brings up all that cohered 
with tins part, namely, the motion and the man; so that we have 
before us two complete images, different in some respects, but 
drawn together through the attraction of those particulars whicli 
were identical. There is both adhesion and attraction sliown in 
this simple act. From having seen a man, a wheelbarrow, (uul 
apples at one time, the three things all adhere together, and in 
consequence, when one is brought up, the other two appear with 
it. When we get a new image agreeing in part with this one, 
the agreeing portions come together, tho old rises up upon the 
new, and the disagreeing appendage of the old comes up like¬ 
wise, because of its adherence to the agreeing and attracted })or- 
tion. So that we have two images, different in some respects, 
but brought together ^}y the attraction of the parts common to 
both. Instead of having seen apples only twice, each of us has 
seen them a thousand times; and all our different visions of them, 
with their attendant circumstances, come crowding up upon us 
any time wc choose to keep the idea of them before our minds 
for a little: through the medium of the knage of a few apples 
we can, by the attractive power of similarity, fill our minds ut 
any time with ideas of stalls and markets, fruit shops, trees anti 
gardens, ships, schoolrooms where we sat quartering them witli a 
pocket-knife, dinner tables, theatres where girls sell them to the 
audience, &c. &c. Scene after scene of past me comes uji upon us, 
some bringing with them their pleasant, some perhaps their pain¬ 
ful feelings, which we may experience and enjoy over‘again if we 
are in a mood for it. 

The bringing up of past thoughts that have Hung to present 
ones by the at/Aesivc process, breeds of itself no emotion; but 
the other power, of causing a past image to flash out of its 
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oblivion upon a similar prsssnt one, produces every time a sen¬ 
sible throb of delight. The application'of a principle to a new 
case—the comparison of an object to something it never was 
likened to before, and which turns out a true likeness—the find¬ 
ing of a common peculiarity in two otherwise unlike things (such 
as diamond and charcoal)—new similes, new epithets or meta¬ 
phors,—all are originated by the power of like coming to like, 
and all cause a sparkle of pleasure. Of this pleasure part of the 
enjoyment of human life is made up; its amount, of course, 
rising with intellectual power and intellectual culture. 

It is not necessary to pursue ferther the statement or illustra¬ 
tion of this great attractive principle, because we have no high 
intentions with it at present, and because our subject presents us 
with the most beautiful series of plain examples of it that can be 
met with. 

Here, then, is a principle by which we can be copiously llooded 
with the past at ml times, merely by the presentation to our 
minds of proper objects—things resembling some parts of the 
experience of the past, and by which the past, coming up and co¬ 
inciding with the present, distils drops of purest pleasure. 

The pleasure thus derivable is of two Kinds : First—there is 
the momentary pleasure, already mentioned, of the flash or the 
coincidence of the two partially like things; and, second—the 
pleasures which the past ideas have brought up along with them, 
to^ be enjoyed over agajp. 

How much is included in this reproduction or recovery of the 
Past ! In the mere item of enjoyment, what may it not amount 
to? That we may have again the choicest moods, the ‘‘beau¬ 
ties of our bygone existence, restored to us by a small instru¬ 
mentality. lliat the past thrilling swell of admiration; the 
genial glow of warm affection; the burst,, and the bound, and the 
dash of heroism; the lofty expansion of the soul to the infinite 
in power, in wisdom, and love; the perception of beauty and 
art; the sympathy with sovereign 'majesty, and all this world’s 
pomp and circumstance; the strange emotions stirred by anti¬ 
quity that all these and ail other feelings of the Past can again 
and again break forth and possess us, without recurring to the 
original objects which drew them out, is a mighty fact which 
must be of vast account in our daily enjoyment. Are we making 
the most of it? Why, in the life of any uving man, should there 
be a single moment wanting in enjoyment, if positive evil be 
absent? Does not one’s whole Past furnish some green spots, 
some bright moments of pleasure, which, by a fit process, might 
be renewed ? And might not thus dreariness and dull vacancy 
be banished from life, as our Creator intended they should be? 
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Our poetry, fietions, narratives, what are called polite literature, 
address themselves to tWs recovery of the Past. Our interest 
and affections can be drawn out by a stirring narrative or descrip^ 
tion only in this manner; there are brought into the present view 
of the mind circumstances similar to circumstances of eur past ex-- 
perience, on which there grew some pleasurable feelings; tlie 
power of attraction acting, recovers this past experience, witn all its 
excitement. But by practice, this art of puttingusin past moods has 
been so much improved, that an artist can crowd into our present 
cup of delight twenty past experiences. Our emotions at human 
loveliness, wisdom, heroism, virtue in trying positions, at nature’s 
beauty, are sometimes all drawn up in company, each by its 

? roper magnet; and there is no limit to our luxuriating in the 
*ast but the soul’s capacity. The ideal can surpass the real by 
taking the choicest realities of different periods and reyiving them 
all at once- 

The pleasures of imagination and taste have been known and 
drawn upon in all ages, and in these latter times they have b%eii 
greatly multiplied and diffused by human genius acting through 
the press; and we should not have been at the trouble to change 
the point of view from which they have been regarded, or to 
give an old thing under a new name, did we not believeii not 
only that the recovery of the Past through the attraction of 
similarity is the exact source of them, but mso, that by |fetting 
at the real fountain Lead, we may detect many streams issuing 
from it which have not been hitherto turned to the production of 
human happiness. One of these neglected streams the present 
article is written to point out; we could soon find others. VVc be¬ 
lieve that the only use-of getting at the true principle of any set 
of phenomena, is to see them better, and discover fnem all. 

The ill-defined faculty of memory is that generally referred to 
as the restorer of the Past. In as far as memory arises from our 
first principle of intellect, the adhesion of contiguous ideas^ its 
force of restoration is very ^slight. We jnay bring up the out¬ 
lines or dry bones of an occurrence by running back rmmwiter 
to the time at which it happened, but not often the fulness, and 
force, and relief with whicn it stirretl the mind; it is the presen¬ 
tation of something like it which re-induces these. We may rectil- 
lect our visit to some grand scene by retracing our history till 
we reach the month when it happened, and with which, there¬ 
fore, it is adhesively connected, but the feelings tLxe not thus 
evoked again. Let, however, a nearly similar scene be presented 
to the mind, either by a reality, by a painting,* or a good verbftl 
description, and then the old one- flashes out Before us, complete 
in its filling up, and its beauty acting on us its former effect. The 
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strange and striking revival, in all their first freshness, of scenes 
of life long gone oy, takes place through the agency of some 
image flitting across the mind, very similar to one of those past, 
and provingitho magnet which draws it again upon the stage. 
Adhesion, or vulgar memory, has lost all power over these scenes. 

Pr Chalmers,Tn his late work on Parochial Economy, tells an 
anecdote of a gentleman, who, on a boisterous day of wind and 
rain, paid a glazier to repair all the broken windows of the poor 
hovels in the Canongate of Edinburgh. This act of benevo¬ 
lence will probably recur to us again with great force when we 
hear the rain pelting our windows; and with still more certainty 
will it recur when the similitude is made completer by our seeing 
it pelting the broken and clouted windows pf crazy dwellings. 
Few people can recollect their stories or experiences except by 
the force of, their similarity to something put in their present 
view. Hence the common preface to an anecdote—That’s 
like a thing that occurred to me, or that I have heard of “ Your 
spedking of a narrow escape from drowning, puts me in mind of 
a fright that I got in the same 

We are now to expound Toys as one set of the magnets of the 

E leasure-yielding Past; and to show that the use of them may 
e much extended, and human life be the happier for it. 

It is an allowed fact, that the Creator has been pleased to 
annex high pleasurable emotions to the infant’s first perceptions 
of the material world. Jmage after image, as each new one falls 
upon the mind, causes perpetual effusions of delight. The view¬ 
ing of things for the first time must therefore be regarded as the 
earliest enjoyment of intellect. 

Next in order succeeds tliat class of intellectual enjoyments 
springing from repetition and identification and the restoration of 
the Past. When an object, ^hose first appearance transported the 
infant mind, occurs again, it causes by its attraction the restoration 
of the first image in company with something of the first pleasure, 
and there is also enjoyed the sparkle excited by the identification. 
First images, t6o, being necessarily indistinct, their coinciding 
and being swallowed up in succeeding clearer copies must, in 
infancy as well as in mature life, be a process full of gratification. 
It is only after the twentieth time that the sight of the household 
cat gives out all its pleasure. Every succeeding view, by bring¬ 
ing up the images and the excitement of past appearances, is 
attended wjth the sum total of the emotion of all preceding; 
until that point is reached when further accumulation ceases, and 
the palling effect of the repetition of a merely intellectual image 
begins to wear down the intensity of the feeling. 

By the help of the above principles of mind, we may 
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conjecture the process going on in the childish brain when 
it falls to toying — witff a stick and a few smooth pebbles, 
for example. In the first place, the manoeuvres which the child 
goes through, of striking the pebbles with the stick, may 
give it imagery altogether neuv, and thus evoke the pleasure 
proper to novelty. Or, in the next place, these motions 
may, by the force of similarity, restore images of operations 
previously witnessed, such as beating down the fire with the 
poker, the striking of a table or chair with a spoon or stick, or 
any similar operations performed by nurses or elder children for 
its amusement. The rapid raising and lowering the stick may 
rocal the pleasing imagery impressed by the dancing up and 
down in the arms which children are copiously treated to. The 
noise of the strokes is pleasant; and the effect of a lucky blow in 
dispersing the pebbles may recal a whole host of pagt pleasur- 
al)le experiences to an infant mind. There is a primary delight 
in its own exertions which this brings strongly out; there is the 
delight in every image of activity, life, and motion, and the 
sliifting of scenery; the stones, as lying close togetlier, would be 
tlie magnet of one kind of past images, their scattering would 
quickly form another, and lead to new coincidences of past and 
present. In mature age an object appears as one clearly defined 
tiling, which brings up only such imt^es as exactly resemble it; 
but in the child images are vague and assume various form#, each 
of which is suggestive or attractive of it^ own likeness in the 
Past; hence there is more intellectual life and enjoyment, in 
proportion to the materials, in early life. With us, reason con¬ 
strains the mind into certain limited channels, and though our 
faculties are stronger, and our Past more copious than the child’s, 
yet the child probably riots among coincidences, and the already 
experienced pleasures of the Past, more profusely than we do. 

Give a child a shut box, and it will probal^ examine it nil 
round, and in a very short time toss it away. The sight gratified 
for a little, but a change of image was desi/*ed, and this was the 
most obvious method of procuring a change. By this act the 
child brings up the consciousness of exertion; and the sight of a 
moving thing reproduces former images of motion and activity. 
Show it that the box opens, and it resumes the study of it— 
shuts it itself, opens it again, thus reverting from image to 
image, and delighting in uie transformation as the work of its 
own hands. It will now be long ere it resort to the extreme 
step of throwing it away, and seeking it back to throw it away 
again. From this and all other observations on childhoon, 
we can see that a toy, which has *nothing moveable or change¬ 
able about it, is a very imperfect thin^; it has little source of 
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thought in it. With a finely-finished ornamental toy—an eflSgy 
of a man, a d<^, or bird, a child will not lose much time ere 
it treat it as it would a stick, or a spoon, or an old canister, viz., 
beat the table w'ith it to produce melody and the ideas of life, 
and motion, and self-exertion—toss it away—or apply it to its 
mouth to restore part of the pleasure of sucking the breast. 

It is a very common error to confound toys with ornaments in 
amusing children. We hear a nurse, on holding up a pretty 
bauble to an infant, exclaiming, “ See such a pretty thing,” as 
if the child’s capacity of enjoyment as yet contained nothing but 
a love of dazzle. It is common, too, to present to the eye what 
is not given into the hand, a very thankless indulgence. The 
sense of lieauty and of nice imitation are of late growth. 
What childhood needs is, copiousness of images, resembling, and 
fit for restoring, those broad, palpable ideas which it has been 
able to gain,—to keep the faculty of identification and recovery 
of the Past working all the day long. It is thus preparing itself 
for the highest operations of intellect in mature life. By in¬ 
dulging it in noises and rapid motions of all kinds, we are, 
besides breeding happiness, cultivating ideas of activity, bustle, 
and life, which are the foundation or the habits of the smart, 
active workman or man of business, the animated, rapid, vehe¬ 
ment orator, or the stake-all enthusiast. 

Thftt the power of intellect, by which one thing attracts 
another like it, improves by exercise, besides enriching the mind 
with a vast number of combined and mutually illuminated 
images, we can have no doubt. It is not easy to prove from facts 
that it does so. But every other force of the human system that 
we know of improves by exeicise. The other faculty of intellect, 
adhesion of contiguous ideas, we know can be much strengthened; 
from seeing that routine, memory can be easily increased. But 
the attractive faculty is the nobler of the two, and its strength 
marks the greatness and originality of a mind. Whereas, too, 
the exercise of adhesive memory is nothing but dull exhausting 
labour, the attraction of the past to the present is continually 
effusing delight. This faculty may be kept in action fiom morn 
to night; instead of fatiguing, it produces a cheerful flow of 
spirits, the truest preservative of health and soundness of mind. 

Let the infant be indulged in toys to the very utmost. Pro¬ 
vide for it those that are transformable and moveable especially 
—ahything’jointed, a blunt scissors, a folding knife, or the like, 
a box into which you may inclose some trinket to rattle with, and 
give occupation in opening and shutting—anything in the form 
of a syringe or telescope, that can be drawn out and in—chains 
and strings suspending things. BesideSt transformable and move- 
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able thiwffs we can have sets of two or three separate articles, a 
little ro(rwith rings on it? or any modification of combinables. 
Then, the apparatus of noise—things to strike the table, chair, 
or floor, or to tinkle on one another* Also, balls and projectiles 
of all sorts. Most salutary and invigorating both to mmd and 
body is the exercise of throwing. L^tly, lead the infimt at the 
earliest opportunity into imitation. Calf its attention to certaixi 
little processes and manipulations with its toys, till it have ac¬ 
quired an ideal of them which it seeks to realize for itself. This 
is one of the finest sources of pleasure, and a noble product of the 
attractive faculty. To enter the child upon this is to commence 
both its education and the training of its faculties to undergo 
education. 

Hitherto we have spoken of childhood from the first moment 
of toy hood to two years or so. We shall now take a stride to the 
boy or girl between six and ten, in whom we find new modifioa*- 
tions of the same principles. 

In ex}>ounding this era, we shall, as in the former instance, first 
produce a fewexamplcs of the things delighted in, noting what 
are tJie essential principles of the pleasure. Some of the tilings 
wliicli amused the child continue to amuse the boy, but the 
improvement of Lis faculties and the enlargement of his Past 
make him lay chief stress on a higher order of apparatus. 

lu boyhood the delight in contrivance, in all kinds of artificer’s 
work, in the changes made on things by jnanual operations, is 
most intense. When the boy of six or seven goes into a car¬ 
penter’s shop, and sees a workman bring in from las wood-yard a 
deal board, and learns that he is to make a table with it, how 
engrossing is the interest with which he regards every step of 
the ]>rocess—how impatient at those operations of nice, accurate 
squaring or hypercritical planing, which, not appearing essential, 
look like needless delays—how anxious to be present at every 
great decisive step, such as the fastening of two or three breadths 
of tlie plank together, or the strewing in of^the legs I So, when 
the foundation "of a house is chalked out, what delight is felt* on 
the arrival of the first cart-load of stones or lime that is laid 
down; it is looked on as a most satisfactory indication that the 
work is seriously begun. Then the rearing of the walls goes on 
for some time, and the process of laying stone upon stone by 
repetition loses a little of its interest, and tlie anxiety is on the 
stretch for the appearance of windows; the workmen*perse*- 
vering so long with dead wall, that there is an apprehension that 
these may be forgotten. The walls rise, and now to be absent 
from the grand step of beginning .to erect the roof is a decided 
calamity; to avert whiclj the young observeri day after dteyi 
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stays till the last stroke of the school-hour, and a minute or two 
longer; but, oh! how lazy the men hre, they don’t seem to be 
beginning yet, and away the little thing must run, agitated by 
diswpointment from behind and terror from before. 

lor the recovery to the mind of gratifications of a passion 
so intense, it is plain that many schemes will be tried— 
the breaking of complicated toys to see their inner working, 
and reconstruct them—the weighing in scales—the building 
of houses, either within doors, hy Imoks and cards and pieces 
of wood, or out of doors, with stones, mud, clods, boards, and 
whatever else may be got — the making of one’s own whips, 
kites, &c.—the construction of ships to sail in pools; and, oli! the 
delight of seeing one of these moving from side to side by the 
wind, like a true ship acted on by an invisible and ctheriul and 
not a nide.material agent, braving nobly the rippling of the pool, 
and while inclined to one side by the force of the breeze, sailing- 
all the more majestically for it. Here there is a noble coincidence 
of one’s own handiwork and property with the great stirring ideal 
of a true ship riding on the broad sea. 

The realization of striking ideals is the strongest ambition of 
boyhood. Many of its sports are of an imitative character, such 
as the acting of soldiers, robbers, and police officers, to which tl»e 
mind is powerfully excited after reading tales of war, marauding, 
or hefoism. Students’ guides, introductory lectures, recommen¬ 
dations of useful knowjedge, biographies, act upon youth strongly 
by the ideals which tlley present or great learning, great genius, 
and industry surmounting impossibilities. 

Toys properly adapted lo this principle must be apparatus for 
imitating what boyhood is stirred with, and is able to imitate. A 
box full of pieces of wood of all sizes and thin pliable wire might 
contain materials of endless construction. Boys’ folding-knives, 
chisels, gimlets, nails, a liamtner, and small hand-saw, with a 
twelve-inch rule, and a rude square and plummet, may be allowed 
when the age of usii)g them is reached, especially if^ from prox¬ 
imity to worksliops, the mind lias been stimulated by the sight of 
carpenters’ work. It is proper to divert the attention from im¬ 
practicable attempts, such as constructing a steam-engine, a water¬ 
mill, or a full-ri^ed ship. In out-door work the imitation of 
the gardener, builder, and trencher, may be permitted. The 
digging of pits deep enough to conceal one’s body altogether, 
and make;d kind of abyss Siat would demand no small courage 
and strength to gain the earth’s surface from, recovers to the 
youthful mind many a strange feeling, and has a kind of deep 
tragic interest. 

Games of all sorts are the delight <)f boys; and in solitude 
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many a pleasant moment is spent in handling and counting the 
marbles, or other articlel staked. The dreariness of school- 
hours is much relieved by handling even in the pockets these . 
precious mementos; they bring up to the mind the vivid pic¬ 
tures of past games; and when rigid parents argue for the 
leaving of all these things at home, tliey proceed upon the fallacy 
of supposing that they serve their ends only on the arena of the 
playground, and the reluctance with which the pockets are 
emptied shows that the mete argument has not told. 

It is impossible to calculate the amount of strength given to 
the young faculties through the magnetism of toys; it is pro¬ 
bably more tlian that derived from any other quarter for the first 
seven years of life. Tlie youth ought always to be seeing and 
handling sometlung, and all varieties of things. To restore to 
liim as much of Ids past imagery as possible, is to give pure intel¬ 
lectual and emotional delight, and exercise in him that great 
faculty which sustains the highest exertions of mind* 

(lirlish passions are more limited in scope than tliose of the 
boy. Tlie yefung girl is not inspired by the same ideals as her 
brother, but it is essential to her present happiness and future 
mental vigour that she should have ideals, and realise them too* 
Wliether the clothing and nursing of dolls is not made too much 
of we shall not say, but we have our doubts. We are certain, 
however, that the future character is largely determined by the 
early operations of intellect; and therefore we believe that any 
important change in the education of the female mind must begin 
in the regulation of the early visions and ideals, and the toys by 
which these and all past imagery are repeated in the mind’s 
view. 

It is a monstrous miscalculation in education when we refer 
the great process of mental improvement to the hour or two a 
day in which a constrained attentfon to book learning is kept up, 
and call the other eight or ten hours of the strong excitement of 
feeling and flow of intellect—play, sport, trifling, mere passing 
of time. A truer estimate would be, that the latter is to the 
former in effect upon the future being as a hundred to one* 
While the instructor in primers is mf^ing the young scholar 
attach sounds to letters, syllables, and words, by the operation of 
tlie adhesive faculty, where does he suppose is the other great 
faculty by which reasoning, imagination, and invention are to he 
sustained, getting fitting exercise ? All that he gifes it would 
not endow a boy of ten with the sagacity of a terrier. On the 
play-ground, in the streets and fields, gazing at shop windows, 
and getting stolen views at mechanics at their wmk, amid the 
trinkets and lumber and •household opemtions of home, whether 
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rich or poor, all the forms of trifling that the scliool discipline 
allows—swinging the legs to and fro, running the toes along 
the seams of the floor, picking at the nail heads of the forms, 
scratching the desks with pins, studying the airs of the master, 
curling the leaves of the lesson book (the destruction of which 

{ »erbaps shows more mind than its preservation), and in a bound- 
ess variety of circumstances, both natural and eccentric, is this 
great feculty, the glory of our nature, making its unobserved 
way amid frowns and rebukes and blows, and all kinds of ob¬ 
structions, taken under care of Providence like the foundling and 
the outcast, until at last it is acknowledged as the greatest mark of 
honourable distinction belonging to humanity. The education of 
the youthful mind understood in this enlightened age !—it is only 
beginning to be studied. If the day ever come when the })arent 
will see iq the conversion of a forbidden, and formerly unjio- 
ticed and indifferent article, into a toy, as desirable an operation 
as the teacher sees in the comprehension of a truth, we shall then 
say that the science of education has progressed. 

Keeping no longer by particular periods of lifei we shall now 
indulge in a more excursive illustration of the actings of the assi¬ 
milating faculty of our nature upon trifling objects. 

Everybody knows what dreariness or vacuity of mind is, and 
in what circumstances we are overtaken by it—such as, when 
none bf the stirring pursuits of life are in our view, or when we 
are not in a mood to.*entertaiU them. In such a state a great 
relief is found in anything that brings on the easy sparkle of the 
intellect—a variety of*objects, each recalling from our Past some 
fellow of it, some principle shining in it, or an epitliet appro¬ 
priate to it. This succession of coincidences, the life of the in¬ 
tellect, dissolves the dreariness and thickness of the spirit. If 
the things of the Past bring up with them some accompaniment 
incongruous wifh the presenv the result is, the feeling of the 
ludicrous, or laughter, that peculiajr relaxation and dissolution of 
mind in which the spirits run on in full stream, and the cup of 
delight becomes filled “to overflow. 

Let us attend to a few of the contrivances we find made use 


of, by which in such situations objects are supplied to the mind 
as magnets of the Past. A watch, with chain, seals, and keys, 
is one resort of a vacant mind. It has a gieat range of affinities 
in the Past. In the first place, the grasping of the round, 
smooth, bulbous body of the watch in the hand, brings up the 
past experiences of clenching door handles, of securing articles 
closely locked up by the muscular power of the hand, of having 
firm, advantageous holds of things against attempts at seizure, 
and many other ideas varying with inmvidual experience. Then 
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the holdiog of the chain and seals in suspension is strong in' 
draughts upon the Past. •* Suspensions like tliis are connected 
with many feelings both of beauty and utility—such as the sus¬ 
pension of lamps, of bell-pulls, of goods drawn up to a loft, &c. 
Add to the suspension a gentle swing, and a new cluster of dim 
imagery brings up its attendant emotipns. .The easy sweep of 
the pendulum and pendulous objects is now present, with the 
feelings that may liave grown upon it. This is better brought 
out if the watch be made the ball, and the seals the place of 
suspension. Next, holding the watch in the hand, we can twirl 
the chain round the finger, causing to appear images of whirling 
a sling, of spirals, screws, or of winding and roping, of a wind¬ 
lass, and a draw-well, with the idea of revolution round a centre. 
Then, the arrangements of seals and keys round the ring are 
inimerous. If the chain be a multiple one, whose plies are kept 
together by a massive ring, the versatility and power of attraction 
is immensely increased. We do not mean to say that these con¬ 
figurations and evolutions actually bring up decided recognisable 
images of the particular objects that they simulate; but they 
certainly bring up general notions or ideas of them, which general 
notions, even, have a certain force of feeling around them; and 
this feeling, added to the temporary pleasure of the ooincidences, 
forms a sensible contribution to the happiness of a vacant and 
desolate mind, though not a full satisfactory complement of en¬ 
joyment. Comparing the new fashion of watch-guards and thin 
flat watches with the old one of chain and seals, and bulbous 
watches, we admit to the former the pleasant idea of slipping 
into the waistcoat pocket without swelling out upon the breast, 
and also the suggestion nf official pomp by the folds and crossing 
of tlie gold or silver watch-guard, but these we hold to be no 
equivalent to the power of alleviating solitude and dulness, 
which the old form has through its versatility and attractiveness. 

Clerks, students, ami writers of all sorts are apt to toy with 
pens, pencils, pencil-cases, and penknives. Each and ail of these 
stand connected with a great range of their Past.' The cnttlQg 
away of a pen or a pencil for no purpose brings up the agreeable 
feelings that the prospective utility of these operations gave rise 
to—it restores a part of a scene of active and engrossing employ¬ 
ment. In like manner, the drawing out and in of a pencil in a 
pencil-case is restorative of a fragment of tlie past, which in the 
destitution of other exercises occupies the mind agnin. When 
one takes out his pencil-case from his pocket, and runs out the 
pencil, whether he intend to use it or not, the, act carries back 
his mind to those moments when he had a distinct end ili view, 
which kept him alive and active, and the life and activity and 
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occupancy of mind come on him again faintly, though tlie specific 
end De wanting. These tilings, therefore, are^ so many messen¬ 
gers to summon up past states of activity and interest, when no 
present, engrossing tiling is to be bad. 

The operation of cutting is frequentl)r had recourse to, as an 
amusement, at all .periods of life. It is often associated with 
engrossing emotions, particularly those felt in planning an opera¬ 
tion, and proceeding to execute it. When once a person has 
resolved upon any project, his mind is completely occupied by it, 
and after having once entered upon the work, he has room for 
nothing else in his tliougfats till it b^ finished.* Thus, in taking 
aim to strike anything, the mind rests completely satisfied with 
one train of thought till the blow is given. There is no vacuity 
of mind in executing an interesting project, and hent.c the surest 
way of filling up vacant moments is to set upon new schemes, or 
revive the memory of old ones. Npw from earliest boyhood 
cutting is associated with the execution of schemes, and there is 
scarce any period of life in which one may not engross one’s 
mind by setting one’s sielf to cut anything—wood, paper, cork, 
fruit, &c. Taking dinner would be the most unbearable, fati¬ 
guing operation cm life, if there were in it no food for the mind. 
The artizan-like operations of spooning, cutting in proper direc¬ 
tions and to proper sizes, and bringing together the right pro¬ 
portions of the different eatables, keep the intellectual powers 
and active principles aliye. How torturing would it bo to have 
nothing to do in taking our food but blindly receive each morsel 
into our mouths. The want eff the play oi mind would make us 
ravenous and Impatient, as we see partly in children before they 
can help themselves; having nothing to .stir our feelings but the 
gratification of taste and hunger, we should “bolt” without 
taking time to, chew. By the mixing of intellectual operations 
and of the feelings whicn the schemes and pursuits of life give 
rise to with the pleasures^f the palate, we eat deliberately, and 
enjoy our r^paisl like rational himngs. To the actings of one’s 
own mind the necessary operations is usually added con¬ 

versation, which heightens the intellectual and emotional element 
of the scene, and nu^es the gratification of the animal propensity 
still slower. , 

I'he cutting of desks, and tables, and church pews with pen¬ 
knives shows the propensity for planning and executing new 
schemes, lording it over propriety. There is no cure for this 
but a diversion of mind into a more harmless train of operations. 

A pair of speotacles is a toy of great power. Being jointed, 

* The exceptions to this too broadly stated principle do not aftbet the 
use hero made of it. 
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it can be changed very much in its appearance. The two arms 
may have their ends brought together, so as. to make a triangle, 
to which you may give various positions suggesting different • 
structures. With one arm in your hand as an axle you may 
make the %vliolc to revolve in wheel motion. You tnay balance 
it on your finger at different points—at the bridge between the 
eyes, at the angle of the arm, at a point near the middle of an 
arm; this operation of delicate balancing brings up from the 
Past, feelings of suspense and of nice accuracy of halving, which 
may entertain the mind a good while. You may wipe the eyes, 
feel their curvature, try their focus, &c. A pair of cast-off 
spcctiicles Avould make a toy for a child overflowing with intel¬ 
lectual life. 

In walking abroad, a cane or a staff is an article whose power 
over the mind is immense. The very handling of it, the play it 
gives to the fingers, is suggestive and exhilarating. As we strike 
it oil tlie ground, it brings up the imagery of pillars, jirops, 
and supports, witli some of the emotion and interest which may 
have gatliered'around these in our minds. It adds to the effect 
of tlie minute imagery of the pathway or adjoining wall—the 
scams, hollows, protuberances, and inequalities of the stones or 
gravel, by enabling us to strike or jinnch the more conspicuous 
of them. Tlie wielding of it brings uj) upon us the animating 
scenes of sword and cudgel play, of attack and defence, ctcdtcs a 
robber or an insulting villain whom wp knock down; wo arc 
re-inspired with the heroism which the tales, or sights, or expe¬ 
riences of war and violence and patriotism had formerly brought 
on. By striking little stones with it on the road wo recal past 
sports and past occupations, and fill the mind with little schemes. 
But the mental magnetism of the walking stick is best seen in 
rural walks, where grass, thistles, nettles, and brambles grow; 
in knocking off thciieads of the thistles, and beating down rank 
grass, a whole host of past thir\gs mayTlaSh up—burning images 
of cutting down encimes, of beating dogs, korses,,or refractory 
human beings; the idea of planning a piece of destruction re¬ 
quiring some skill, and executing it well; the philosophic ideas 
of tenacity, brittleness, &c. 

With a stout stick in a road well grown over with weeds, no 
one’s mind need come to a stand. But when the rage for neat¬ 
ness and beauty has swept away every blade of vegetation from 
a rural walk, and lined both sides witii stone walls, lieavcn keep 
pensive minds out there. In a fit of vacancy a mile of such a 
walk in solitude will bring a man sensibly nearer liis grave. The 
bareness of a town street has been produced, without the buildings 
and the bustle that keep mind alive in t^e town. But in town 
VoL. XXXVII. No. I. 
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or country a walking stick will nerer leave tLc mind altogether 
empty and still. It is truly a noble instrument. It cheers the 
deserted mind of a beggar. Accursed be the features of that 
face that would sneer or frown at any living man for carrying a 
walking-stick. And if there be an inhabitant of these realms 
who is deterred by any expressions of opinion from carrying a 
staff in w'ulking abroad, such au one is a slave in the worst sense; 
the operations of liis mind are fettered, the run of his thoughts 
has been arrested. May the day of universal emancipation from 
such bondage come speedily. 

It is common for people compelled to sit at a writing table 
and Jiear long-winded relations and harangues, which neither 
create interest nor exercise the intellect, to occupy themselves 
in tancifiil drawings with ))en and ink upon the paper before 
them. A xuirrent of tliouglit from the Past thus sets in, aflbrding 
a partial relief to the heaviness of the present scene. 

When a person takes oft’his hat to speak to another, and holds 
it in his hand, he finds it a good toy, by manoeuvring on which 
he can fill up the intervals of thought in the Other's replies. 
He holds it by the brim, waves it up and down as if he were 
fanning himself, studies the different things to be seen inside— 
the mark of perspiration round the leather, the colour and texture 
of the liuiug, the maker's name (which is learned only on such 
occa^ons); he then turns it up into the wearing posture, and 
notes if the pile be. well bruslied down, smoothes it with his 
hand first round the side, and then on the crown by describing 
a spiral which exercises some ingenuity; being once set on, he 
finishes the job bv dressing the brim in conclusion, and then 
holds it up before him to take a comprehensive view of it as tlnis 
improved; and in this way a stream of ideas is rushing piist him, 
his affections are engrossed with the welfare of his hat. It is 
great cruelty to set one into a room to wait, and take away his 
Jiat from him, giving nothing in jts place on which he may live 
the past over^again dtvhile the present is delayed. 

It is utterly impossible to lounge, even for a short time, in an 
artisan’s, shop, without setting ourselves to work on his tools. 
The materials on wdiich to plan and execute are before us, and 
if it were only to cut into shreds a wood-shaving, or hammer a 
wire, we set head and hands agoing. In striking the workman’s 
bench in a series of gentle blows that leave no mai'k, we are 
realising an image of what we have either done ourselves or 
seen others do for sotne really useful and interesting end; and 
the interest no^ attends the mockery or phantom of the process. 

^ These examples show mature age resorting to the very opera¬ 
tions in which childhood and youth are said to squander the 
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largest part of their timo^ What the young pursue systemati¬ 
cally, the old use occasionally; and the occasional toying of the 
old is, in a measure, as essential to their endurance of existence • 
as the making it a chief business is to the young. Let us 
attempt to point out a few of the occasions when the mind 
requires to be set in operation by trifles, so called because they 
have no recognized place in the serious business of life. 

There are affections and feelings that the mind can derive 
happiness from for long periods. There are pleasures that 
sparkle for a moment and vanish. The coincidence of the past 
and present, one great elementary operation of intellect, gives 
rise to a delight of the latter kind, uidess the Past bring along 
with it an atmosphere of permanent emotion. We must keep 
distinct the pleasure of the flash and the old pleasure that may 
happen to accompany the Past in its re-appearance on»the stage,* 
the former is always over in a few seconds, the latter may be 
of any duration. When we at any time depend on the first for 
our onjoyment, we must have a close succession of coincidences; 
when we have*gained an enduring emotion, intellect may lie on 
its oars. Most of the pursuits of life are accompanied with 
enduring emotions. The necessaries and luxuries of life, sen¬ 
sual delights, wealth, rank, honour, power, fame, mental and 
moral greatness, the good of our fellows, heaven at last, are all 
objects of pursuit, which, while yet afar oflF, we can spend our 
time ])Ieasantly in contemplating. But every one must have 
observed that there are only certain moods of mind in which we 
can find delight in ruminating on our chief good, or future pos¬ 
sessions. 'Diese moods are such as, when our spirits are high 
and disposed to entertain all great schemes (intoxication causes 
this)—when we have had a successful turn, or have gained a 
decided step in any pursuit—when we feel ourselves particularly 
strong, and able to grapple with difficulties—when riding on the 
top of a prosperous wave—when a new scheme has just been 
planned—when our own views and hopes are*re-echped by others. 
In these moments a brilliant future illuminates the present; intel¬ 
lect is used to pass backward and forward before us its gorgeous 
scenes, to recount to us all the great things of our lot; it is a more 
handmaid to assist our vision, its own proper delights are the 
small dust in the balance. These moods do not last; they cover 
but a small part of life. Much has to be otherwise filled im; 
and for one share of this filling up we resort to the Past. But 
before coming to the toy-brought Past, the book-brought Past 
is sought, and fills a considerable space. TherC still remains, 
however, in every one’s life, crevices or little blanks, which, if 
left destitute, would aciikilate the hapyiest lot. Let us now 
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enumerato a few. Hours or half houi:s of solitmlo, wlien indis¬ 
posed to serious thinking or reading, and when no luminary 
either of hope or eiijoyment'is in view—when in a company where 
conversation is not very rich or sparkling, or tlie tnemes very 
engrossing—-when waiting anywhere, in ante-room, drawing¬ 
room, business-office, workshop, &c.—when waiting for the 
replies of one whose ideas are slow—minutes of relaxation from 
labour, study, or business—intervals of deliberation either with 
ourselves alone or with others, when, seeing no quarter whence 
a decision may come, and yet unwilling to pronounce the affair 
impracticable, we drag on rloing nothing—travelling by vehicles 
or on foot on dreary roads—listening to dull speeches, lectures, 
jilcadiiigs, sermons, &c., and waiting in public assf*mblics till 
these or other performances begin—^hearing bores who cannot 
tell what they have got to say, or say it seven times over— 
giving instructions and observing whether they are compre¬ 
hended—in situations where our labour and attention are inter¬ 
mitted, &c- &c. It will be seen, that in the best occupied minds 
there are blank moments wearisome to live through, that it is 
desirable that something should be done for these, and that if 
any apparatus for occupying them could be devised, it ought to 
make a part of household and pocket furniture. After providing 
for Ifirger spaces, for days and hours, it remains to dispose 
agreeably of fragmentary groups of minutes. 

For this purpose, We can do nothing better than generalize the 
occupations that are actually resorted to on these occasions whoa 
within reach. Toying and trifling, which we call exercising the 
highest function of the intellect in restoring the Past, let us 
erect into a system. us study the capabilities of different 
articles, and choose the best as models for a general manufacture. 
Let us have our small portables for the pocket, and our larger 
and more varied sets or stands of apparatus for the dwelling- 
house, the study, the waiting-room, the office, &c. 

In speaking of tlife toys of childhood we recommended jointed 
and transformable things. These enable one to imitate a great 
number of objects or processes, or to realise many past states of 
mental occupation and interest. Thus, with a pair of draughting 
compasses, we can employ ourselves in stretching and bringing 
close the legs. The former rccals to us the effort to stride over 
sopiething,an effort often (as in tryii^ the length of our own stride) 
accompahied with high interest. Having put the legs asunder 
some way, we pan imitate w^alking with them, or rather slow, 
clumsy stumping, which will probably bring up and illustrate the 
idea of the nursery-book giants who take seven-league strides. 
We may also put them,to their prop^ use of drawing circles, 
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which we can combine and complicate without end. Wc may*" 
imitate the ])iucers or nut-crackers by enclosing our finger be¬ 
tween the legs, and squeezing either by the gaining or losing. 
lever. 'I'he pincers itself is a good toy, as it bears a part in 
many operations. Along with these we may class the tongs, which 
is still more fertile in the idea of colossal striding, and also, 
from the large stretch of its extremities, is strongly attractive of 
ideas of giasiiing, enclosing, holding. A carpenter’s rule, with 
its four divisions jointed to one another, has great versatility ; 
when constructed on the scale of a foot it makes a good pocket 
toy, adding the occupation of measuring to the susceptibility of 
being formed into many shapes. A botanical glass with three 
eyes may, by the turning of one, two, or all of tliem, out of the 
case, in various combinations, afford considerable diversion. We 
alluded to spectacles formerly; tliey are of this glass. Not 
merely draughting compasses, but all the articles of a case of 
mathematical instruments, pens, parallel rules, scales, &c., could 
be turned to account. A pocket knife, especially if double or 
treble bladcd,*may, by the angular motion and angular positions 
of the blades, create many coincidences of the above-mentioned 
kinds; and there is a new force of suggestion in the springs, 
which, acting over a certain range, defy us to keep the blades 
stationary within that range. Our natural disposition to overcome 
dilficulties sets us to narrow this range if we can, by g;ently 
bringing the blade farther and farther out, eluding as if by stealth 
the spring’s action. 

We have thus one important class of toys—the jointed ones. 
If any one w'cre to set to work upon them he could invent many 
new varieties, and, improve upon th«{:versatility and suggestive¬ 
ness of tliese. 

There is a little class of rigid toys that are of importance from 
the various ways in which Uiey may be handled, and also from 
their exercise of the muscles,of the fingers and arms,—a little 
rod like a pencil, a metallic ring or curved, rod large enough 
let in the hand, a ruler, a rod with a bulb at the end of it, &c. 
On the rods wc can plait our fingers, and distort our hands; in 
the ring we can insert two fingers of each hand, and pull as if 
drawing it asunder. With a ruler or a poker we can operate in 
various ways; wc can attempt to bend it over the knee or over 
the back of the neck, processes not only restorative of mental 
interest, but admirable for exercising those muscles .which' in 
mere walkers are neglected—the muscles of the superior extre¬ 
mities. There are many mistakes abroad on exercise. Walking 
brings only a small number of the muscles into action; the ac¬ 
companiment of a walkiiig-stick, so valuable as one of the hoys 
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to the mental stores, makes the exertion more extended and 
equable. But, in addition, there is still imperiously demanded 
such Deaerations as stretching the trunk, bending back upon our 
chair till it revolve on two legs, resting our whole weight through 
our hands upon chair-backs or stair-railings, lying on our baclcs 
and sides, and kicking about, yawming, and innumerable inelegant 
distortions, besides the above-mentioned operations upon the 
fingers and arms. 

Next to single toys complete in themselves we have the infinity 
of combinations, or mutual actions of two or more articles. 


One great division of this class includes knives, prickers, and 
edge tools of all sorts, with material on which to operate—pieces 
of wood, leather, cork, cloth, cords, chalk, &c. A ppjnted steel 
wire with a handle and a case would make a g'ood pocket toy, 
along with.bits of wood, or anything to probe and scratch upon ; 
by it we could imitate writing, drawing, boring, cutting, &c. A 
knife whoso blade has a sharp point serves some of the same pur¬ 
poses, and could also personate ripping and dissecting. A graver 
and a piece of boxwood would provoke an attempt at engraving; 
a process full of the interest of other cutting operations, added to 
that of attempting a higher than any of them. 

Besides cutting toys, we can have little hammers, and fragile 
things, or articles with pieces in them requiring blow's to fix or 
dislodge. Using a hammer implies aiming, uncertainty, and 
risk, and therefore combines a trial of skill Avith something of the 
engrossment of games of hazard. The same holds with balls 
used for striking distant things, as in knocking down pins. 

Strings, chains, and articles suspended by them, to imitate 

{ jendulums, revolving bodies, collisions and blows—to bind and 
oose—to make devices of cordage and rigging, &c,, might go 
over a wide range of thought. 

Things to jingle on one another, making a sort of music, are 
not to be neglected. We find some relief and diversion of mind 
b/ beating onc„, two, tfiree, the third beat enmhatic, with a pencil 
on the table or across one of the fingers. Or one can beat time 
to some air that he is going over inaudibly in his mind. 

Little chemical experiments of burning matches, papers, 
threads, wax, resin, &c., are very engrossing. With a light 
placed about the level of one’s breast, a blowpipe, some wires, 
glass rods, jand a few combustibles, one might get over a very 
dreary hour. 

Of all these and such like articles only a few would make 
portable or pocket toys; the others are household articles. What 
we suggest, therefore, is to get up a collection of them into a 
Stand or case to lie in waiting-rooms ofi* all kinds, and in every 
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room where people are obliged to spend much of their waking 
time. A few small draw'ers at the base would contain little trin¬ 
kets, balls, and the soft materials for edge tools; and the largei; 
articles could be stuck into notches or holes in a platform sur¬ 
rounding a central pillar. 

Compare this with some of the more costly methods of enter¬ 
taining the mind, such as loading a drawing-room table (and in 
scarcely any other room will it be assumed that you have a mind) 
with elegantly bound books full of plates, or by curious specimens 
of natural history or antiquity, or by mere ornaments. As to 
looking at and admiring plates, it is dreadfully fatiguing ; half 
an hour of it makes one’s head dizzy. 

Looking at fine shells, or minerals, or insects, when we 
liave no l^wledge of them, that is, when we cannot identify 
all their appearances with formerly learned principlofi, is nothing 
Letter than refined torture. New and complicated images 
are poured into the mind, which, having no ideas wlierew'ith 
to harmonise tliem, and enable it to view them separately 
and successively, runs completely distracted, as if it were hear¬ 
ing six people speaking at once, or reading an unintelligible 
science. We are well aware that it is common to express 

g ratification at seeing a splendid museum, though its objects 
e quite unintelligible; but the reasons for this are, that there 
is a slight gratification in casting our ejrcs on a new Assem¬ 
blage of striking objects,—that it is something to say we have seen 
what few see,—and that we should think it sacrilegious, and the 
.sign of a barbarously ignorant mind, to confess that the sight had 
distracted and pained instead of interesting and refresliing us. 
There is a current hypocrisy here which no one has courage to 
shake off. But we assert, and defy it to be contradicted, that 
the gazing on unintelligible, dazzling objects, with a v«‘ry 
little exception, is m fact most Wearisome and hurtful, and that 
the nature of the human mjind makes it so. With respect to 
ornaments and elegance, they help to diffujyj an agreeable feeling 
over the mind; but if, as a subject of mental occupation, we are 
either summoned by others, or volunteer out of courtesy to 
study them, we find that they possess no material for it. After 
remarking the two or three points in which their fitness and 
beauty are conspicuous, we cannot raise another thought out of 
them; and if we persist, it is only keeping the mind on the rack. 

But the pressing of improper objects upon the view is nyt the 
worst hardship in the present constitution of things; in many 
situations of waiting ana suspense at the mercy t»f others, nothing 
is given to stir the intellect. We would fain hope that, at no 
distant time, it will be considered as barbarian cruelty to set n 
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person down in a naked lobby, beside a bare marble table, with¬ 
out one thing that he can take in his Hand, or fix his eyes upon 
with ease, for ten seconds’ continuance. To afibrd a straw, a 
wood-shaving, a bit of string, or a cinder, would be humanity; 
it would give some vent to a mind straitened and preying upon 
itself. We know not the precise usages of jails, but we may 
remark, that the effect of the punishment of solitary confinement 
depends upon the trifling articles that the criminal may be 
allowed to handle. Give a desperate fellow anything that would 
personate a weajron, and recal his past scenes of lighting and 
frenzy, and he would come out more hardened then he went in. 

Before concluding our article let us recal in brief outline the 
chief topics that we have successively submitted to the reader:— 
the indications of the desire of handling or toying—two great 
principles that sustain all the operations of the human intellect— 
the effect of toys in setting in action the principle of the repro¬ 
duction of the Past by the attraction of similarity—the influence 
of toys uj)on the child, and the sort of toys that act best—their 
influence on boyhood and effect upon intellectual* culture—the 
principle seen in operation in all periods of life—occasions when 
toys are required—the systematic classification of toys. 

The actual introduction of the toying system in the way we 
suggest, would, at the outset, have a very comic effect. At 
preseirt the handling propensity is gratified only by stealth, and, 
though observed working, can scarcely be made a subject of 
mutual remark in company, consistently with good breeding. 
But if each person were to take over to the fire with him from 
off the table liis probe and piece of leather, as he does his toddy 
tumbler, his occupation would be common conversational property, 
and the occasion and magnet of innumerable witticisms. But a 
new and rich comic and conversational element introduced into 
life would be no small addition to socisil happiness. If the sug¬ 
gestiveness of toys was not only felt by individuals, but made 
occasionally the subject of mutuardiscussion, each telling what 
portion of Ins o"wn Past they brought up, their intellectual action 
would be many times multiplied. 

Stagnation of mind not only is present misery, but impairs 
the intellect; and, on the other hand, the full flow of mind is Doth 
pleasant and invigorating to the faculties; so that it is not even 
desirable that by the exercise of patience we should be habituated 
to eiylure tile stagnation. It is not a matter of present comfort 
meroiy in which we may learn to deny ourselves, but touches 
our future welfapc, the pitch of mental and moral greatness we 
may reach. Vacancies and moments of waiting and suspense look 
trifling individually, but their sum total Ayould be found a fraction 
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of human life too large to lie unrecl^med from wearisoraenesS" 
and attrition of intellect. • 

In seeing after the comfort of our fellow creatures as well as 
our own, we must learn to take into account, that occupation of 
mind, whether engrossment by feeling or succession of thought, 
is as essential to them as warmth, wholesome food, or pure air. 
It is true we can attend to this only so far; but observe an 
instance of how far:—In monotonous employments which use the 
hands and not the head, there should be a separate provision for 
the head. One obvious provision is, knowledge of all sorts, and 
the associations and hopes connected with its acquisition—the 
book or lecture waiting at night, the meeting with intelligent 
and enthusiastic companions, the opportunity of communicating 
to those wliwn we delight in what we have acquired, &c. When 
we think upon the needs of all classes of humanity, and the small 
provision made for them, we are forced to assert that fn one sense 
the mind of man, the greatest thing in the world, is among the 
least attended to. 

Another remark, and our last. Having now had occasion to 
labour in a region of the human mind neglected by our written 
mental philosophy, we may remark of that science, that it will 
require to proceed a little farther into the minute anatomy of 
human life than it has ever yet done. At present this minute 
anatomising is left to novelists, who, even when their descriptions 
are truest to nature, render but lame accounts of causes or great 
principles; and thougljt they give knowtedge^ it is not often in 
that sense in which it is power: it does not always teach us to 
control the acts and feelings which they describe. But description 
itself can never be perfect, unless observation be conducted under 
the light of great principles. No novelist, not even Dickens, 
has done full justice to the toy principle; and no one ever will 
until he conceive it aright as a principle. But let any one Jirst 
learn the principle, and then proceed to study life in search of 
manifestations of its wofkin^s, and we fear not to say, tjiat he 
will find ten times as many as have ever yet 'been recorded, 
besides obtaining a more exact account of each. N. 

m .MMsM MM V •"•■‘'***** “ - 

A good rational toy shop is still a desideratum in London, though sonio^ 
thing of the kind has been projected by the Christian Knowledge Society, 
at the suggestion of the Rev* Dr Short. One of the most useful toys for 
children is the Geographical Model, and another, the box of Architectural 
Solids, sold by G. Kershaw, 17 Wilderness row, Clerkenwell. * Thela^r is 
a great improvement upon the boxes of common M'ooden bricks tlsually 
sold, it including a great variety of other forms required by children ia 
their amateur building operations. Parents, also, wouRl do well to obtain 
the Geometrical and Drawing Solids; and Mechanical Models, sold by 
Taylor and Walton, Upper Cjower street.— Ed, 
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Art. V.— Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and Con¬ 
dition of the North American Indians. Bv George Gatlin. In 
2 vols. iMge 8vo. Published by the Autnor, at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly. 


T his is a remarkable book, written by an extraordinary man. 

We speak not of the work as a literary production, regarded as 
whichits claims to merit would be very slight, butasawork valuable 
in the highest degree for its novel and curious information about 
one of the most neglected and least understood branches of the 
human family. Mr Gatlin, without any pretension to talent in 
authorship, has yet produced a book which will live as a record 
M'hen the efforts of men of much higher genius h^VT been for¬ 
gotten. It is somewhat remarkable, too, that we owe these 
volumes to Mr Gatlin’s neglectof literary studies. Had he, in the 
early part of his life, been less devoted to the pencil than the 
pen,—had he been more fond of his books than of rambling and 
sketching, he would certainly not have been led to form the singular 
and unexampled resolution of burying himself in the “far west ” for 
a period of eight years, leaving his wife and friends, and breaking 
through all other ties, to give himself up to one object, that of 
becoming portrait painter to American Indians, and a faithful 
delinCfTtor of the manners, customs, and characters of races now 
rapidly passing away. , 

Great reason have we to be thankful*that there is no con¬ 
ceivable pursuit for which there are not some men born with an 
especial taste and aptitude, and yet we are almost tempted to 
murmur against Providence that there was no Gatlin in Caesar’s 
camp when he first invaded the English shores. How intense 
W’ouid have been the interest now attaching to a work in two 
volumes, with four hundred illustrations (tlie number this w-ork 
contains), carefully engraved from original paintings, describing 
the ancient Britons, jvith the very'features of their chiefs, the 
aspect of the country as it then appeared, the customs of the vari¬ 
ous tribes, and their habits, as connected, not merely with war, but 
with the every day occupations of their lives, with their hunting and 
cooking, their clothing and habitations, their marriages and fes¬ 
tivals, and their religious or superstitious ceremonies. All this Mr 
Gatlin has done for the copper-coloured tribes of America, destined 
apparently to speedy extinction; and in future ages his work, to 
the Anglo Saxon race then peopling the whole of that vast con¬ 
tinent, will have** the same interest which a similar work would 
now possess with us descended from the time of the aborigines 
of the British Isles. 
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Every one in London Jbias seen Mr Gatlin’s unique gallery and 
his attractive exhibition of living models at the Egyptian Hall— 
we cannot too strongly recommend them to our country friends# 
We miss in these volumes the eifect given by colouring in the 
original paintings; but when the exhibition is closed, these illus¬ 
trations will be an acceptable substitute. 

The letter press of the work contains the substance of the 
lectures Mr Gatlin has delivered at various Institutions, with 
much additional matter that he thought it more convenient to 
arrange in the form of letters. 

We could find fault with his want of order and method, yet, 
on the whole, we would rather have the work as it is, with all 
its interestii^ though sometimes prolix and confused details, than 
take it irom the hands of a practised book-maker. 

The first chapter, or Letter No. 1, gives the following general 
account of the Indians in their present and past state:— 

The Indians of Nortli America, as I have before said, arc cop¬ 
per-coloured, with long black hair, black eyes, fall, straight, and 
elastic forms—arc less than two millions in number—were originally 
the undisputed owners of the soil, and got their title to their lands 
from the Grcnt Spirit who created them on it,—were once a happy 
and flourishing people, enjoying all the comforts and luxuries of 
life which they knew of, and consequently cared for;—were sixteen 
millions in number, and sent that number of daily prayers*to the 
Alinighly, *incl thanks for his goodness andjirotection. Their coun¬ 
try was entered by white men, but a {qw hundred years since ; and 
thirty millions of these are now scuffling for the goods and luxuries 
of life, over the bones and ashes of twelve millions of red men; six 
millions of whom have fallen victims to the small-pox, and the re¬ 
mainder to the sword, the bayonet, and whiskey; all of u'hich 
means of tlicir death and destruction have been introduced and 
visited upon them by acquisitive white men; and by white men, 
also, whose forefathers were welcomed and embraced in the land 
where the ]»oor Indian met and fed them with *ears of green corn 
and pemican.’ Of the two millions remaining aliye at this time, 
about 1,400,000 are already the miserable living victims and dupes 
of white man’s cupidity ; degraded^ discouraged, and lost in the be¬ 
wildering maze that is produced by the use of whiskey and its con¬ 
comitant vices; and the remaining number are yet unroused and 
unenticed from their wild haunts or their primitive modes, by the 
dread or love of white man and his allurements.” 

Mr Gatlin is no statist, and has forgotten to tell us*whe»’ and 
how the census was taken which made the North American 
Indians originally sixteen millions, or which gives a popu** 
lation of thirty millions of white men to the Canadas and 
the United States. In, both cases the exaggeration is oWous, 
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Tjut there is yet no doubt of the fact that the Indians two 
centuries back were more numerous than at present, though 
no country was ever densely populated by tribes living in a con¬ 
tinued state of warfare, and depending for subsistence entirely 
upon the chase. 

Mr Gatlin’s first excursion was to the establishment of the 
Fur Company at the mouth of the Yellow Stone river. 

Here he met with many Indians of various tribes, assembled 
for the purposes of trade with the company; among them the 
Maiidans, to one of whose villages he afterwards paid a visit. 
I'he astonishment excited by the first introduction of portrait 
painting among the Mandans is well described:— 

, Perhaps nothing ever more completely astonishe^jthjG^e people 
than the operations of my bimsh^ The art of portrait-painting was a 
subject entirely new to them, and, of course, unthought of; and rny 
appearance here has commenced a new era iu the arcana of medicine or 
mystery. Soon after arriving here, I commenced and firuslied the 
portraits of the two principal cliiefs. This was done without having 
awakened the curiosity of the villagers, as they had heard iiolliingof 
what was going on, and even the chiefs tliemselves seemed to be 
ignorant of my designs, until the pictures were completed. No one 
else was admitted into my lodge during the operation; and when 
finished, it was exceedingly amusing to see them mutually recog¬ 
nizing ^ach other's likeness, and assuring each other of the striking 
resemblance which they bore to the originals. Both of these pressed 
their Laud over their mouths awhile in dead silence (a custom 
amongst most tribes when anything surprises them very much); 
looking attentively upon the portraits and myself, and upon the 
palette and colours with which these unaccountable effects had been 
produced.” 

‘‘After I had finished the portraits of the two chiefs, and they 
had returned to their wigwams, and deliberately seated themselves 
by their respective firesides, and silently smoked a pipe or two (ac¬ 
cording to an universal custom), they gradually began to tell what 
had taken place; and,at length crowds of gaping listeners, with 
mouths wide open, thronged their lodges; and a throng of women 
and children were about my ffouse, and through every crack and 
crevice I could see their glistening eyes, which were piercing my 
hut in a hundred places, from a natural and restless propensity, a 
curiosity to see wnat was going on within. An hour or more passed 
in this way, and the soft and silken throng continually increased, 
until some hundreds of them were clung and piled about ni^ wigwam, 
like a’^swarm of bees hanging on the front and sides of their hive. 

“ During this time, not a man made bis appearance about the pre¬ 
mises ; after awhil^, however, they could be seen, folded in their robes, 
gradually sidling towards the lodge, with a silly look upon their faces, 
which confessed at once that curiosity wasc leading them reluctantly 
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where their pride checked and forbade them to go. The rush soon 
after became general, and the chiefs and medicine-men took posses* 
eion of ray room, placing soldiers (braves with spears in their hands) 
at the door, admitting no one, but such as were allowed by the 
chiefs, to conie in, 

Mons. Kij)p (the agent of the Fur Company, who has lived here 
eight years, and to whom, for his politeness and hospitality, I am 
much indebted) at this time took a seat with the chiefs, and, speak¬ 
ing their language fluently, he explained to them mv views and ihe 
objects for which I was painting these portraits ; and also expounded 
to them the manner in which they were made, at which they seemed 
all to be very much pleased. The necessity at this time of exposing 
the portraits to the view of the crowds who were assembled around 
the housfi, b 4 yj^Tnc imperative, and they were held up together ovi^ 
the door, so that the whole village had a chance to sec and recognize 
their chiefs. The effect upon so mixed a multitude, wlio us yet Inul 
heard no w^ay of accounting for them, was novel and really laugh¬ 
able, The likenesses vi^ere instantly recognized, and many of the 
gaping multitude commenced yelping; some were stamping off* in 
the jarring tlance—others were singing, and others again were 
crying—hundreds covered their mouths with their hands and were 
mute; others, indignant, drove their spears frightfully into the 
ground, and some threw a reddened arrow at the sun, and went 
home to their wigwams. 

The pictures seen,—the next curiosity was to see ihe man who 
made them, and I was called forth. Readers! if you have any 
imagination, save me the trouble of painting this scene. * * * 

* I stepped forth, and was instantly hemmed in by the 
throng. Women were gaping and gazing—and warriors and braves 
were offering me their hands,—whilst littleboysandgirls, by dozens, 
were struggling through the crowd to touch me with the ends of 
their fingers; and whilst I was engaged, from the waist upwards, 
in fending off the throng and shaking hands, my legs were assailed 
(not unlike the nibbling of little ffsb, when I have been standing in 
deep water) by children, who^were creeping between the legs ortho 
bystanders for the curiosity or honour of torching me with the end 
of their finger. The eager curiosity and expressioif of astonishment 
with which they gazed upon me,,plainly showed that they looked 
npon me as some strange and unaccountable being. They pro¬ 
nounced me the greatest medicine-man in the world; for they said I nad 
made livmg they said they could see their chiefs alive, in 

two places—those that I had made were a little alive—they could 
see their eyes move—could see them smile and laugli^ and that if 
they could laugh they could certainly speak, if they shonld trjJ*, and 
they must therefore have some life in them. 

‘^The squaw's generally agreed, that they hM discovered life 
enough in them to render my mddicine too great*for the Mandane ; 
saying that such an of^ration could not be performed without 
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faking away from the original something of his existence, which I 
put in the picture, and they could see it move, could see it stir.^' 

' Mr Gatlin, throughout his work, has made a mistaken appli¬ 
cation of the word “Medicine,” using it as a generic word equiva¬ 
lent to “ Mystery,” instead of a specific name for one of the 
departments of Mystery, which the art of pliysic may indeed well 
be called both in America and Europe. Among the American 
Indians the village doctor is always the priest, and no cure is 
ever performed without the same kind of conjuration which 
accompanies their religious rites. The administrator of medicine 
is therefore a “ mystery mongerbut it is wrong to call the priest, 
or mystery monger, “a medicine-man/' because the use of 
i^tedicine is only one of the mVsteries in which he deals. 
When the .two chiefs pronounced the w'ords, “l^io-pc-nce- 
Wash-ee,” Mr Gatlin was not addressed with tlie title of “ great 
medicine white man,” as he supposed, but with the title of great 
white conjuror,” though we could almost say that Mr Gatlin was 
“no conjuror” not to make this obvious distinction. 

He commits the same error when describing tFie charm or 
talisman carried by the Indians as a protection in war, and from 
danger of every kind ; but instead of using either of those appro¬ 
priate terms, he calls the charm, or talisman, “a medicine bag,” 
reminding us of a box of pills, though the bag contains no pills, 
nor an^'^thing intended to be used as medicine. It is very note¬ 
worthy how closely thia superstition of the talisman corresponds 
with the Arabic customs of the East; — 

“ Thpe bags arc constructed of the skins of animals, of birds, or 
of rej)tilcs, and ornamented and j)rescrved in a thouRaud different 
ways, as suits the taste or freak of the ]>crsoh who constructs t)iem. 
I’hese skins are generally attached to some part of the clothing of 
the Indian, or carried in his hand—they are oftentimes decorated in 
such a manner as to be exceedingly ornomental to his person, and 
always are stuffed with grass, or moss, or something of the kind ; 
and generally without jlrugs or medicines within them, as they are 
religiously closed and sealed, and seldom, if ever, to be opened. I 
find that every Indian in his priinitive state carries his medicine-bag 
in some form or other, to which he pays the greatest homage, and to 
which he looks for safety and protection through life—ami in fact, 
it might almost be called a species of idolatry ; for it would seem, in 
some instances, as if he actually worshipped it. Feasts are often 
made, and dogs and horses sacrificed, to a man’s medicine ; and 
daypjVud even weeks, of fasting and penance of various kinds arc 
often suffered, to ^pease his medicine, which he imagines he has in 
some way offendc^ 

“ This curious custom has principally been done away with along 
the frontier, where white men laugh at this Indian for the obser- 
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vance of so ridiculous and useless a form: but in tbis country It 
is in full force, and every*malc in the tribe carries this, his super¬ 
natural charm or guardian, to which he looks for the preservation 
of his life in battle or in other danger; at which times it would be 
considered ominous of bad luck ana an ill fate to be without it. 

The manner in which this curious and important article is in¬ 
stituted is this : a boy, at the age of fourteen or fifteen years, is said 
to be making or forming his medicine,” when he wanders away 
from his father's lodge, and absents himself for the space of two or 
three, and sometimes even four or five, days; lyii^ on the ground 
in some remote or secluded spot, crying to the Great Spint, and 
fasting the whole time. During this period of peril and abstinence, 
when he falls asleep, the first animal, bird, or reptile, of which ho 
dreams (or pretends to have dreamed, perhaps), he considers t^w 
Great Spinf^ as designated for his mysterious prote^^tor througn 
life. He then returns home to his father’s lodge, ar^ relates his 
success; and after allaying his thirst, and satiating his appetite,.he 
sallies forth with weapons or traps, until he can procure tne animal 
or bird, the skin of which he preserves entire, and ornaments it ac¬ 
cording to hjs own fancy, and carries it with him through life, for 
* good luck ^ (as he calls it) ; as his strength in battlo-r-^md in death 
his guardian Spirit^ that is buried with him; and which is to con¬ 
duct him safe to the beautiful hunting grounds, which he contem¬ 
plates in the world to come. 

The value of the medicine-bag to the Indian is beyond all price; 
for to sell it, or give it away, would subject him to such signal dis¬ 
grace in his tribe, that he could never rise^bove it; and again, his 
superstition would stand in the way of any such disposition of it, for 
he considers it the gift of the Great Spirit. An Indian carries his 
medlnne-bag into battle, and trusts to it for his protection ; and if ho 
loses it thus, when fighting ever so bravely for his country, he suffers 
a disgrace scarcely less tlian that whicn occurs in case he sells or 
gives it away; his enemy carries it off and displays it to his own 
people as a trophy; whilst the loser is cut short of tlio respect that 
IS due to other young men of his tribe, and for ever subjected to the 
degrading epithet ofa man without medicine,” or *^he who has lost 
his medicine,” until he can replace it again, ^hich oen only be done 
by rushing into battle and j^undering one from an enemy whom ho 
slays with his own hand. This done, his medicine is restored^ and 
he is reinstated again in the estimation of his tribe; and even higher 
than before, for such is called the best of medicine, or * medicine 
honourable^ 

“ It is a singular fact, that a man can institute his mystery or 
medicine, but once in his life; and equally singular that he carf re-* 
instate himself by the adoption of the medicine of h]» enfemv; 
both of which regulations are strong and violent* inducements lot 
him to fight bravely in battle : the-first, that he may protect and 
preserve his medicine; and the second, in case he has been tto 
unlucky as to lose it, that he may restore it, and his reputation 
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also, while be is desperately contending for the protection of his 
community. ‘ 

During my travels thus far, I have been unable to buy a medi¬ 
cine-bag of an Indian, although I have offered them extravagant 
prices mr them; and even on the frontier, where they have been in¬ 
duced to abandon the practice, though a white man may induce an 
Indian to relinquish his medicine, yet he cannot hr/y it of him—the 
Indian in such case will bury it, to please a white man, and save it from 
his sacrilegious touch; and he wifl linger around the spot, and at 
regular times visit it, and pay it his devotions, as long as he lives.” 

It has often been observed by writers on education, that 
there is no such person as an individual perfectly uneducated. 
'I'lic mind cannot remain untaught; we are always learning 
something,^profitable, useless, or miscliicvous, frem the cradle 
to the grave;-—but education is of various kinds, and the 
question is simply, which is better for the people—that of 
schools, or the education of the beer-shop and street ? With the 
Mandans education means training in the art of war; and our 
readers may be interested with an account of the methods pur¬ 
sued by tutors employed 

^‘To teach the young idea how to scalpj^ 

During the pleasant mornings of the summer, the little boys be¬ 
tween the age of seven and fifteen are called out, to the number of 
several* hundred, and being divided into two companies, each of 
which is headed by some experienced w^arrior, who leads them on 
in the character of a teacher; they are led out into the prairie at 
sunrise, where this curious discipline is regularly taught them. 
Their bodies are naked, and each one has a little bow in his left hand, 
and a number of arrows made of large sppars of grass, which are 
harmless in their effects. Each one has also a little belt or girdle 
around his waist, in which he carries a knife made of a piece of 
wood and equally harmless; on the tops of their heads are slightly 
attached small tufts of grass, which answer as scalps, and in this 
plight they follow the dictates of their experienced leaders, who lead 
them through the judicious evolutions of Indian warfare—of feints— 
of retreats—of attacks—and at last to a general fight. Manyma- 
noiuvres are gone through, and eventually they are brought up face 
to face, within fifteen or twenty feet of each other, with their leaders 
at their head stimulating them on. Their bows are bent upon 
each other and their missiles flying, whilst they are dodging and 
fending them off. 

“ Jf any one is struck with an airow on any vital part of his body, 
be is obliged to fall, and his adversary rushes up to him, places 
his foot upon hirn^. and snatching from his belt his wooden knife, 
grasps hold of f his victim^s scalp-lock of grass, and making a 
feint at it with his wooden knife, twitches it off and puts it into 
his belt, and enters again ipto the ranks and front of battle. 

This mode of training generally lasts an hour or more in the 
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morning, and is performed, on an empty stomach, affording them ^ 
rigid and M'holcHonie exercise, whilst they arc instructed in the 
important science of war. Some five or six miles of ground aVe . 
run over during these evolutions, giving suppleness to their limbs 
Mild strength to their muscles, which last and benefit them .through 
life. 

After this exciting exhibition is ended, they all return fo their 
village, where the chiefs and braves pay profound attention to their 
vaunting, and applaud them for their artifice and valour. 

Those who have taken scalps then step forward, brandishing 
thorn and making their boast as they enter into the Si^p^dafWe (ifi 
which they are also instructed by tlicir loaders or teachers), jumping 
and yelling—brandishing their scalps, and reciting their sati^marff 
deeds, to tJie.^'eat astonishment of their tender aged sweethearts,, 
who arc gazing with wonder upon them.” 

Among the notices connected with the subject of natural his¬ 
tory, wo mive a lengthened account, illustrated by grapic sketches, 
of the buffalo and antelope of the prairies; but less familiar to the' 
public arc the^gregarious habits of the prairie dog. 

‘^TJic dog of the American Prairies is undoubtedly a variety 
of the marmot; and probably not unlike those which inhabit the 
vast Steppes of Asia. It bears no resemblance to any variety of 
dogs, except in the sound of its voice, when excited by the approach 
of danger, which is somethiug like that of a vei;y small dog, and 
still much more resembling the barking of a grey squirrel. 

‘^The size of these curious little animals not far from that of a 
very large rat, and they are not unlike them in their appearance. As 
I have said, their burrows are uniformly built in a lonely desert; 
and away, both from the proximity of timber and water. Each in¬ 
dividual,* or each family, aig their hole in the prairie, to the depth 
of eight or ten feet, throwing up the dirt from the excavation, 
in a little pile, in the form of a cone, which forms the only elevation 
for llicm to ascend, where they sit,* to bark and chatter when an 
enemy is approaching their village. These villages are sometimes 
of several miles in extent; containing (I would almost say) myriads 
of their excavations and little dirt hillocks, and to the cars oi their 
visitors, the din of their barkings is too confused and too pecu** 
liar to be described. 

‘‘ In the present instance, we made many fruitless endeavours to 
felioot them ; but found our efforts to be entirely in vain. As we 
were approaching them at a distance, every one seemed to he perched 
up on ms hind feet, on his appropriate domicile, wuth a .significant 
jerk of his tail at every bark, positively disputing our.right*of 
approach. I made several attempts to get near enough to “ draw 
a head ’’ upon one of them ; and just before I was rt?ady to fire (and . 
as if they knew the limits of their safety), they sprang down into their 
holes, and instantly turning; their bodies, shewed their ears and the 
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ends of their ncscs, as they were peeping out at me; which position 
they would hold, until the sliortucss of the distance Hubjected their 
scalps to danger again, from the aim of a rifle; when they instantly 
disappeared irom our sight, and all was silence thereafter, about 
their premises, as I passed them over; until I had so far advanced 
by them, that their ears w^ere again discovered, and at length tliem- 
selves, at full length, perched on the lops of their little liillocks and 
threatening as before; thus gradually sinking and vising like a wave 
before and behind me. 

The holes leading down to their burrows are four or five inclics 
in diameter, and run down nearly perpendicular; where they un¬ 
doubtedly comuiunicate into something like a subterraneous city (as 
I have formerly learned from fruitless endeavours to dig them out), 
undermined and vaulted; by which means they qgjj ttnavel for a 
great distance under ground, without danger from ptirsuit. 

^‘Their^food is simply the grass in tlie immediate vicinity of their 
burrows, which is cut close to the ground by their flat shovel teeth ; 
and, as they sometimes live hventy miles from any water, it is to be 
supposed that they get moisture enough from the dew on tlie grass, 
on which they feed chiefly at night; or that (as ifV goiicrally sup¬ 
posed) they sink wells from their underground habitations, by wliich 
they descend low enough to got their supply. In the winter, they 
arc for several months invisible ; existing, undoubtedly, in a tor[)id 
state, as they certainly lay by no food for that season—nor can they 
procure any. These curious little animals belong to abnost every 
latitude in the vast plains of prairie in North America; and their 
villages, which I hav^ sometimes encountered in my travels, have 
compelled my party to ride several miles out of our way to get by 
them ; for their burrov^s are generally wutliin a few feet of oaoli 
other, and dangerous to the feet and the limbs of our horses.” 

One of the best anecdotes in a work, w'hich is almost inex¬ 
haustible in materials for quotation, is one Tclating to the author’s 
horse Charley,” a noble animal of the Carnancliee wild breed. 


On this journey, while he and J were twenty-flve days alone,-vve 
had much time, andithe best of circumstances, under whicli to learn 
what we had as yet overlooked in each other’s characters, as well as 
to draw great pleasure and real benefit from what we already had 
learned of each other in our former travels. 

I generally halted on the bank of some little stream, at half-ari- 
hour of sunset, where feed was good for Charley, and where I could 
get wood to kindle my fire, and water for my coffee. The first thing 
was to undress * Charley,’ and drive down Ins picket, to which ho 
was fastened, to graze over a circle that be could inscribe at the end 
of his laso. Ip this wise he busily fed hiniself until nightfall; and 
after my coffee;^ was made and drank, I uniformly moved him up, 
with his picket by itiy head, so that I could lay my hand upon his 
laso in an instant, in ca^e of any alarm^hut was liable to drive him 
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from me. On one of thesQ evenings when he was graining as usual, 
he slipped the laso over his head, and deliberately took his supper at 
his pleasure, wherever he chose to prefer it, as he was strolling' 
around. When night approached, I took the laso in hand and en¬ 
deavoured to catch him, but I soon saw that he was determined to 
enjoy a little freedom; and he continually evaded mo until dark, 
when I abandoned the pursuit, making up my mind that I should 
inevitably lose him, and be obliged to perform the rest of my jour¬ 
ney on foot. He had led me a chase of half a mile or more, when I 
left him busily grazing, and returned to my little solitary bivouac, 
and laid myself on my bear-skin and went to sleep. 

the middle ofthenighti waked, whilst I was lying on myback, 
and on half opening my eyes, I was instantly shocked to the soul, by 
the huge figure (as I thought) of an Indian standing over me, and 
in the very instant of taking my scalp! The chill of horror that 
paralyzed me for the first moment, held me still till I saw there was 
no need of my moving—that my faithful horse ‘Charley' had 
‘ played shy’ till he had ‘filled his belly/ and had then moved up, 
from feelings of pui'e affection, or from instinctive fear, or possibly 
from a due shifre of both, and taken his position with his fore-feet at 
the edge of my bed, with his head hanging directly over me, while 
he was standing fast asleep ! 

“ My nerves, which had been most violently shocked, were soon 
quieted, and I fell asleep, and so continued until sunrise in the morn¬ 
ing, when I waked, and beheld my faithful servant at some cowsider- 
ablo distance, busily at wwk picking up his breakfast amongst the 
cane-brake, along the bank of the creek. I went as busily to work, 
preparing my own, which was eaten; and after it I had another half- 
hour of fruitless endeavours to catch Charley, whilst he seemed mind¬ 
ful of success on the evening before, and continually tantalized mo 
by turning around and "around, and keeping out of my reach. 1 
rccolbictod the conclusive evidence of his attachment and dependence, 
which he had voluntarily given in tlxe night, and I thought I wouhl 
try ihciu in another way ; so Lpacked up my things, and slung the 
saddle on ray back, trailing my; gun in my hand, and started on my 
route. After I had advanced a quarter of a mile, 1 looked back, and 
saw him standing with his head and tail very high/looking ^ter- 
nately at me and at the spot where I bad been encamped, and left a 
little fire buniing. In this condition he stood and surveyed the 
prairies around for awhile, as I continued on. He at length walked 
with a hurried step to the spot, and seeing everything gone, began 
to neigh very violently, and at last started off at fullest speed, and 
overtook me, passing within a few paces of me, and wheeling abput 
at a few rods distance in front of me, trembling like an aspbn-leaf- 

“ I called him by his familiar name, and walked up to him with the 
bridle in my hand, which I put over his head, as ne held it down 
for me, and the saddle on his hack, as he actually stooped 
to receive it. I was sooiv arranged, and^ on his back, when he 
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started ofl’upon his course as if he was iw cll contented and pleased, 
like his rider, with the manoeuvre which Imd Inoiight us together 
again, and afforded us mutual relief from our awkward positions. 
Though this alarming freak of ‘ Charley’s' passed off and terminated 
so satisfactorily, yet 1 thought such mther dangerous ones to play, 
and I took good care after that night to keep him under my strict 
authority; resolving to avoid further tricks and experiments till we 
got to the land of cultivated fields and steady Iiabits.” 

Wo must not pass over the description whicli follows :~ 

On the night of this memorable day, Charley and I stopped in 
one of the most lovely little valleys I over saw, and even far more 
beautiful than could have been hmytncd by mortal man. An en¬ 
chanting little lawn of five or six acres, on the banks of a cool and 
rippling stream, that was alive with fish ; and evcry*ffbvv*and then a 
fine broodj^f young ducks, just old enough for delicious food, and 
too unsophisticated to avoid an easy and simple death. This little 
lawn was surrounded by bunches and copses of the most luxuriant 
and picturesque foliage, consisting of lofty hois d’arcs and elms, 
spreading out tlieir huge branches, as if ofl’cring pijotcction to the 
rounded groups of cherry and plum-trees that sujjportcd festoons of 
grape-vines, with their purple clusters that hung in the most tempt¬ 
ing manner over the green carpet that was everyM’lierc decked out 
with w ild flowers of all tints and of various sizes, from the modest 
wild §un-floMxrs, with their thousand tall and drooping heads, to the 
lillies that stood, and the violets tliat crept beneath them. By the 
side of this cool strea«n Charley was fastened, and near him my 
bear-skin was spread in the grass, and by it my little fire, to which I 
soon brought a fine string of perch from tlie brook; from w'hich, 
and a broiled duck, and a delicious ru]) of cofiee, I made my dinner 
and supper, w hich were usually united in one meal, at half-an-Iiour’s 
sun. After this I strolled about this sw^cct little paradise, wdiicli I 
found was chosen, not only by myself, but by the wild deer, wdiich 
were repeatedly rising from their quiet lairs, and bounding out, and 
over the graceful swdls of the jirairies which hemmed in and framed 
this little picture of sweetest tints and most masterly touches. 

The Indians, als6, I found had loved it once, and left it; for here 
and there w'ere their solifai’y and deserted graves, wdiich told, though 
briefly, of former chaunts ernd spoits; and perhaps, of wars and 
deaths, that have once rung and echoed through this little silent 
vale/^ 

Mr Gatlin's sympathy with the Indian races, and his advocacy 
of their cause against tlie injustice with wducli they have often 
been treated by tlie whites, command our respect. He satisfac¬ 
torily disproves, in their defence, the charge of wanton cruelty, 
and shows that the objections of the savage to the usages and 
ideas of modern civilization are not very easily met:— 

* * Amongst theoe tribes that tbrture their prisoners, these 
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cruelties are practised but, upon the few whose lives are recpfu'^sd to 
atone for those who have been similarly dealt with by their enemies, 
and the remainder are adopted intotfie trU^e^ by marrying the widowa 
whose husbands have fallen in battle, in which capacity they are re¬ 
ceived and respected like others of the tribe, and enjoy equal rights 
and immunities. And before we condemn them too far, we should 
yet pause and inquire whether in the enlightened world we are not 
guilty of equal cruelties—whether in the ravages and carnage of war, 
and treatment of prisoners, we practise any virtue superior to this ? 
and whether the annals of history which are familiar to all, do not 
furnish abundant proof of equal cruelty to prisoners of war, as well as 
in many instances to the members of our own respective communities. 
It is a remarkable fact, and one well recorded in history, as it dfesorVes 
to be, to the.tjyuour of the savage, that no instance has been known 
of violence to their captive females, a virtue yet to be learned in civil¬ 
ized warfare. r 

If their punislinients are certain and cruel, they have the merit 
ofbeing /Jou,and tliose confined chiefly to their enemies. It is natu¬ 
ral to be cruel to enemies; and in this I do not sec that the improve¬ 
ments of the cftilightcned and Christian world have yet elevatea them 
so very much above the savage. To their friends, there are no 
people oil earth that are more kind; and cruelties and punish¬ 
ments (except for capital offences) are amongst themselves entirely 
dispensed with. No man in their communities is subject to any 
restraints upon his liberty, or to any corporal or degrading punish¬ 
ment; each one valuing his limbs, and his liberty to use them, as 
his inviolable right, whicli no power in thS tribe can deprive him 
of; whilst each one holds the chief a? amenable to him as the most 
humble individual in the tribe. 

On an occasion when I had interrogated a Sioux chief, ou the 
Upper Missouri, about ’their Government, their punishments and 
torture of prisoners, for which T had freely condemned them for the 
cruelty of the practice, he took occ^ion, when I had got through, to 
ask 7ne some questions relative to modes in clmlized worlds which, 
with his comments upon thcm,^w'cro nearly as follow, — and struck 
me, as I think they must every one, with grcaj; force:— 

^ Among white people, nobody ever take your d^Ifc—take your 
children—take your mother, cut off, nose—cut eyes out—bum to 
death?* No ! ‘Then you no cut off nose—yoii no cut out eyes— 
you no burn to death—very good.' 

“ lie also told me he had often hoard that white people hung their 
criminals by the neck and choked them to deathlike dogs, and those 
their own people; to which I answered ‘ Yes.* He then told me lie 
had learned that they shut each other up in prisons, whereHhey keep 
them a great part of their lives, becalm can't pay money! 1 
replied in the affirmative to this, which occasioned ^eat surprise and 
excessive laughter, even amongst the women. He’ told me that he 
had been to our Fort, at Qiuncil Bluffs, where we hod a great many 
warriors and braves, and he saw three 5f them taken out on the 
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prairies, and tied to a post and ■whipped alyiost to death; and he had 
heen told that they submit to all tins to get a little money.—^ Yes.^ 
He said he had been told, that when all the white people were horn, 
their white medicme~inen had to stand by and look on—that in the 
Indian country the women would not allow that—they would be 
ashamed; that he had been along the Frontier, and a good deal 
amongst the white people, and he had seen them whip their little chil¬ 
dren—a thing very cruel: he had heard, also, from several white 
medwinc-ftien, that the Great Spirit of the white people w^as the child 
of a wliite woman, and that he was at last put to death by the white 

□ )le! This seemed to be a tbin^ that he had not been able to com- 
lend, and he concluded by saying, < The Indians* Great Spirit got 
no mother; the Indians no kill him, he never die/ He put me a chap¬ 
ter of other questions, as to the trespasses of the whitc^eople on their 
lands; their continual corruption of the morals of their women; and 
digging open the Indians’ graves, to get their bones, &c. To all of 
which I was compelled to reply in the affirmative, and (juite glad to 
close my note-book, and quietly to escape fi*om the throng that had 
collected around me, and saying (though to myself and silently), that 
these and a hundred other vices belong to the civilized world, and 
are practised upon (but certainly in no instance reciprocated by) 
the * cruel and relentless savage/ 

Here we take our leave of a work over which we have lingered 
with much pleasure, strongly recommending it, notwithstfmding 
its lltetary defects, to the reader, and hoping its extensive sale 
will amply repay Mr Cutlin for the great outlay he must have 
iucurrea. E. 
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out of the air, but multipHed echoes of a real sound. There is 
somctliiDg strange, hoM'ever, in them both, particularly in that 
which affects Prussia. Tliere was a time in the political annuls 
of this country when Neptune and Freedom, in rival strophe and 
anti-strophe, delighted to chaunt our praises; when— 

All the globe round 
No spot could be found 
So happy as this little island.” 

But now, it seems, there is neither happiness nor freedom to be 
found within the three angles of our triangle; and we are 
solemnly assured that ‘‘ to find a practical example of tlie blessings 
that are comnvc^ily supposed to be the necessary results of liberty, 
we are obliged to turn from the country rife with it to a country 
where it is nominally extinct”—this country being P/hssia. 

It is only lately, however, that the Tories have discovered the 
excellence of absolutism in l?russia. With the passing ot the Re¬ 
form Bill, in Uie estimation of those men, the immortal glories of 
the British constitution suddenly paled, became utterly extin¬ 
guished (like Joliii Keats' fiery particle), by a vulgar pair of 
Whig candle-snuffers; oui f/cedom suddenly became slavery, 
because the aristocratic interest was uo longer free to haveevery- 
thing its own way; and our “snug little island” was snug no 
more, because the Tories were no longer snug in their places. 

We, on the other hand, plead guilty to some very Liberal, or, 
we should rather hope, British prejudices in reference 1:'* this 
subject. Let parties change as they may, we feel strongly tlu^t 
M^c can have no commuHity of feeling with continental despotism 
niuler any Avatar; and we are compelled to say so. hor as to 
that cosmopolitan musing over a thing, and floating round about 
it/with sublime indifference, wliicli some will praise as the true 
historical position, we do not affect it; we can see with our own 
eyes only, and from that ground w^hcre God has planted us. 
Neither can we assume ^ philosophic air, and sefout by stating 
that forms of government are indiflejrent; 

“That which is best administered is best.” 

For such forms, political and ecclesiastical, are not more dresses, 
names, and fashions, w'hich are so to-day for no better reason 
than because they were uot so yesterday; they are cmhodimen^ts; 
they express and represent, and are^ vitally combined with a 
principle. But on the other hand, while we must see the tidug 
with British eyes, we are bound to keep thenl wide opei| to 
Prussian, not to English lights. Spandau, for instance, withoi^ 
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illumination, is merely a dark dnngeoH, clad with liverwort ami 
peopled with toads: while to Prussian lights it is a neat and 
•admirably organized lunatic asylum, where every shatter-pated 
extravagant that with us makes a foolish noise in the world and 
disturbs the public peace—Chartist, Puseyite, Non-Intrusionist, 
Orangeist — is seasonably lodged, and paternally cared for. 
Young men are called striplings, according to Skinner, because 
until majority they are subject to stripes; and in this etymology 
we see certainly one side of the paternal system in Prussia, and 
why its state prisons were at one time so plentifully peopled. 

One general remark of an historical nature we must make be¬ 
fore endeavouring to present our readers with a short analysis of 
the Prussian system. The laudators of this “ liber^jJ and paternal 
despotism ” make a grand blunder in the very threshold of their 

f )olitical |Miilosophy. They would teach ns by living example 
low much more admirably reforms are conducted by an absolute 
monarch than by a free people; but they forget to tell us wliat 
liistory speaks in the plainest phrase, that had it not been for the 
example and influence and fear of a free people, the lauded re¬ 
forms of despotism had never seen the light. A ugust, 

1789, mad as that night U'as, mir^ ne looked upon by the 
philosopher and historian a^„V.e proper father of all the late King 
of Prussia’s legislatiy^ wisdom ; and the Prussian system, as it 
was in the yearJadG; and as it is now essentially, had as little to 
do with thfirgfpat refoiTns of 1808-12 as Sir Robert Peel’s genius 
Catholic Emancipation Bill in 1829. Altogether, the 
®Jiiflent of social science will observe that many things which we 
■^mire most in Berlin and Vienna, were done, not by virtue of 
the system, but in spite of it. Joseph rt did not legislate for 
Austria on Austrian principles, any more than the late Sultan 
Mahmoud found his blue surtout in the streets of Stamboul. As 
little did Stein do what he did for Prussia on Prussian principles. 
Prussian principles had fought and‘lost the battle of Jena; and 
what was done afterwards was done altogether on French princi¬ 
ples, onlv not at all in a French fashion. The ‘ Landrecht ’ itself 
18 very honest on this head. The edict of 27th October, 1811, 
in ordering an equality of taxation throughout the kingdom, 
assigns as reasons for this procedure, first, that the immuni¬ 
ties formerly recognized in this matter were contrary to natural 
justice; and second, that they are “ quite incompatible with the 
spirit of the laws that now prevail in the neighbouring states,”— 
a plain ’ enough j-eference to France and the principles of the 
French Revolution. The French Revolution was, in fact, acted 
over-again in Prussia after the battle of Jena; the Prussian 
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system proper had been ^weiglied in the balance and found want¬ 
ing; necessity pressed; rdin looked the monarchy sternly in the 
faee ; there was no time for half-m^asufes, no choice of counsel 
lors; Frederick M^illiam took a Stein, a Scharnhorst, and an 
Arndt into his counsels,* as Louis XVI took a Mirabeau ; he be¬ 
came liberal and democratic, because despotism and aristocracy had 
brought the monarchy to the brink of ruin; in his reforms there 
was nothing of that grand prophetic instinct whidi feels the need 
of the future, and provides for it; his only virtue was the compul¬ 
sory courage of the man who, because his eye offends him, plucks 
it out, knowing certainly that, if he does not do so, his whole 
body will be cast into helL-fire; and he appears wiser than Louis 
XVI, oqly because God raised up wiser ministers to advise, and 
a stronger necessity to compel iiim. Above all, there was the 
fearful sign of French terrorism hanging, like a pillao>of 6re and 
n pillar of cloud, over ail Europe; that was not a thing which the 
most frivolous'could presume to despise; and to wise and patid- 
otic stiitesmen, like Stein and Hardenberg, it taught the solemn 

■ lesspn that *t;he only way to -prevent the late outbreaking of 

popular vengeahce, is with timely wisdom to redress popular 
wrongs. - ... 

In order to form a just notion of the Prussian system as it at 
present exists, we must set out from the state of parties as it was 
in Germany immediately after the peace. That this ^as no 
-quiet or very manageable element, butifiillof fermentation and 
strife, we may well conceive. A people long accustomed to do 
nothing for themselves, used merely as instruments by aris¬ 
tocracy and police, had suddenly been called into independent 
action—had beeiv made men, citizens, and soldiers, saviours of 
their country, conquerors of Napoleon, and deliverers of Europe, 
They who under the old system pould have no marks to show out 
the mark of tlie corporal’s cane, now went aI>out in public places 
studded with Russian and Pwissian crosses, beholding'the ruddy 
countenance of Ale.xander in joy, and boasting that the stiff, formal 
paternity of Frederick William.sat upon the throne of “old 
Fritz ” by the grace of God certainly, but also by the strength of 
their arms. This was a state of things altogether new in Prussia; . 
and to new circumstances, as all history teaches, only great and 
original minds are equal. The late king was a decent, respect- 

■ , - - - „ I . I ■■ I I —— I y.i . ■ — I -I - 

• Arndt was not literally in the counsels of the King of Prussm 
but he was Stein’s iTght-hand^man, and did more far the restoration bf the 
monarchy than any other man, except Stein himself, Hardenberg, Schartt* 
horst, and Bliicher, For these services he was rewarded as all honest attd 
energetic Germans were after the peace, by state proseeations, inauisitionii, 
andharassments of every kind.—See his Memoirs lately published. 
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atle, stern old gentleman, but without great grasp of mind 
or nobility of sentiment; as an elder of a (^Ivinistic, or, as lie 
was fond of phrasing it. Evangelical church, he might have been 
an ornament to any parish ; as king in a limited monarchy like 
Great Britain he might have been respectable; as king in 
Prussia he was only not bad. It is not in him, accordingly, that 
we are to look for tlie moving power of the Prussian system as it 
has been working for the last twenty-five years; he did no more 
in Prussia (except in the one famous matter of forcing a church- 
union between Calvinists and Lutherans, and making a liturgy) 
than a sovereign of his calibre might have done in Great Britain; 
he did not control, but was controlled by the existing parties; he 
was the slave, not the shaper of the system. The parties with 
M'hom he had to deal were two; the Liberal party**raisecl up by 
Stein, Scliernhorst, Arndt, and the popular enthusiasm of the 
liberation war; and the old absolutist aristocratic party, which 
had reigned supreme before the battle of Jena, and with other 
restorations now hoped to be restored in Prussia (as already in 
Hanover and Hessia it was being gallantly restored) to its 
ancient and legitimate ascendancy. The arguments of these two 
parties we may suppose pleaded before his Prussian Majesty, in 
1816, somewhat in the following shape. 

For the Liberal party it would be urged that deinocrac)^, 
philosophically considered, was an element that, whether states¬ 
men relished it or not, seemed destined to enter strongly into all 
the forms of modern political development. That in Britain it had 
grown np gradually—in France been introduced volcanically—and 
in Prussia, by the reforms of Stein and Hardcnberg, surgically. 
That the question for the King of Prussia’s consideration was 
not whether he should go back to the old despotic system (for 
that was impossible), but how could most wisely and safely 
develop to full fruition the democratic germs sown into the soil 
by the legislation of the last ten yeais. That democracy was dan¬ 
gerous only when leffc to itself—when smothered, and forced to 
find vent by fitful impulses; but that, when cherished and fairly 
treated by a paternal prince, it was the true stay and support of mo¬ 
narchy. That not only were the reforms of Stein and Hardenberg, 
by which the state had been saved, essentially popular and liberal 
in their^ nature, but the Congress of Vienna had expressly pro¬ 
mised a remesentative constitution to the German States, and 
the King of Prussia had in the same year (1815) publicly con¬ 
firmed that promise with reference to his kingdom. That though 
a representative h'onstitution in the Anglo-French case might, in 
a Catholic country like Austria,' be neither desirable nor practi¬ 
cable, yet in Protestant Ifrussia, where <freedom of thought had 
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been long native, and a lijgh state of intellectual culture attained, 
a free government was the only natural, the only possible govern¬ 
ment. That of all European people the Germans—not restless • 
turmoilers, like the French, possessed habitually by Hop^nce 
and Flibbertigibbet, but solid, sensible, and systematic in all 
things—were the most fitted to exercise the important functions 
of self-government. That the municipal order established by 
Stein was, in fact, a,j;onfession and a proof of tliis; but that such 
a free constitution in the bourghs would be altogether an ano¬ 
maly and an absurdity unless extended to the general govetnment 
of the country. Further, that in Rhenish Prussia, an extensive 
and important province, many popular institutions already 
existed which the people clung to with afifection, and which it 
would be*impossible to supplant by the military system. That it 
was of the utmost consequence for Prussia to conciliate this pro¬ 
vince, a new acquisition, and not without French sympathies. 
That not in the Rhenish provinces only, but over the wiole of 
Germany, especially in the south-west States, Liberalism was 
strong. That in Austria and Prussia there was, and must 
always be, a rivalry and a competition for the protectorate of the 
minor German States ; and in this view Prussia had to consider 
not only what was proper for herself in her own internal organi¬ 
zation, but what was politic for her in relation to the^minor 
German States. That by taking a decidedly liberal course, in 
opposition to Austria, Prussia had a sure and speedy way of 
acquiring the ascendancy, and taking the lead in Germany, while, 
as an enlightened Protestant power, if she attached herself to 
Metteruich and the system of political and ecclesiastical obscura¬ 
tion which he represented, she would act in direct contradiction 
to her own principles, sink in that public estimation which had 
now placed her so high, and be obliged to assume the humiliating 
position of political equerry to Austria. By moral might and by 
popular sympathy only could Prussia hope to counteract in any 
degree the superior physical influence of Austria.; if she threw 
away this, and, in the spirit of ante-Jenensian policy, sought to 
base herself on the mere mechanic® of military, mireaucratic, and 
aristocratic puppetry, her fate was sealed. She might go on 
comfortably enough, as despotic France had done, for a season, 
but she must end also like France, when popular strength could 
no longer be outraged, in a revolution. ' 

To this the party of the re-action would be ready with the 
reply, that democracy had indeed been on the increase latterly, 
might perhaps be still increasing, but it was not tfie less an evil, and 
to be watched with jealousy. A w‘ise statesman might, perhaps, in 
these times, be forced •to innoculate .the people with a little 
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Liberalism, as physicians innoculate wi^h cow-pox; but the very 
purpose' of bringing on the milder affection advisedly is to pre- 
•vent the accidental violent outbreaking of a fatal disease of the 
same kind. The reforms of Stein might be viewed in this light ; 
or whatever might be their character or tendency, they certainly 
were not carried through by French or constitutional machinery. 
“ Tout pour Je people rien par lui ” is the maxim of every wise 
and paternal government; and in this spirit the great reforms 
that characterize Prussian legislation have always been carried 
out. It was false in particular to say that Stein and Hardenbcrg 
had saved Prussia by Liberalism in 1813. It was patriotism 
that saved Prussia then, as it had saved it before from a no less 
dangerous combination under Frederick the Great, gt a time 
when even in France the name of Constitutionalism was un¬ 
known. No one could cast a glance on the past history of 
Prussia, short but glorious as it had been, without perceiving 
that she owed all her grandeur and her European importance to 
the strength and energy of her purely monarchical government. 
Frederick William, the great Elector, in the 17th‘century, and 
his greater successor in the 18th, had achieved what they did 
achieve—literally made Prussia—as much by the unembarrassed 
field of action which they could command as by the weight of 
extraordinary abilities. The great Elector in particular had set 
himseff steadily against the obstinacy of the East Prussian States 
Avhen they endeavoured to tie his hands in the central administra¬ 
tion of his dominions; and it requires no very profound political 
glance to see that if this remarkable man, in the critical times 
that followed the peace of Westphalia, had adopted any other 
plan of government, the north of Germany at the present 
moment, instead of presenting the aspect of a strong and united 
Prussian monarchy, would have been a mere bundle of German 
and Sclavonic anarchy. As for the German character generally, 
nothing was a greater mistake than»to suppose that because the 
Germans, at least the* North Germans, were the most intellectual 
and best educated people in Europe, they were therefore either 
much inclined, Or particularly well adapted, for exercising political 
power. The pragmaticality and pugnaciousness of an American 
or an English politician were indeed so very far from having 
anything to do with intellectual superiority that they produced 
naturally an habitual undervaluation of science, and chilled all 
pure, enthusiasm for the fine arts. The Germans were not a 
politically educated people—had no desire to be so. They were 
accustomed to see public affairs managed systematically by men 
who had made politics a special study, and had been practically 
trained to the details of the most difficult of all arts, the art of 
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governing ;* wliereas, in constitutional countries, the most import 
tfint affairs were left to the chance direction of every skip-jack 
champipn of battling parties, w'ho were more solicitous to vex 
one anotlier tlian to do good to their country. As for the King 
of I’nissia, he had indeed, following out a well-known article in 
tlie act of confederation, promised States and a representation 
to the Prussian people; but he was not talking, and could not by 
any rational man be understood to be talking, of French or Etjg- 
lish, but of (ierman States, a thing well known in native history, 
and perfectly consistent with that strong central energy of the 
governing power, and sympathetic obedience of all the outer¬ 
most members, without which a good government could not exist. 
Clcrman States were consultative, not legislative bodies; and these 
tlic Klngof Prussia haddeterminedto create and to maintain indsucli 
a manner as was consistent both with the provincial liberties of 
the people and the independence of the central government. 
As to the relations of Prussia to Austria and the minor German 
States, that was a very simple matter, and, when properly con¬ 
sidered, afforfled indeed tlie strongest of all arguments against the 
schemes of the Constitutionalists. A cry had been raised for 
German unity ; and though the incongruous mob of beardless 
boys and bearded pedagogues who had raised this cry entertained, 
as q^iglit be expected, no very definite ideas on the subject, yet 
it was an important subject certainly, and, as affecting Che in- 
def)endouce of Germany in its foreign relations, a subject 
demanding the serious consideration of every patriot, in prefer¬ 
ence to any new and doubtful schemes of internal organization. 
Now it was manifest that if Prussia should stand forward against 
Austria as the champion of so called liberal principles, the unity 
of Germany was gone. Prussia might succeed in attaching to 
herself some of the Protestant States, but Austria would nave 
equal itiflucnce with the Catholic ones; and in any event Ger¬ 
many, by the introduction of the Anglo-Gallic element, would 

9 

* In Prussia, as in most states of Germany, a candidate for the higher 
offices of government, and even for many mere clerkships and ether sub¬ 
ordinate situatious, must have studied at the Univei-sity the followina; 
branches1. 'fhe law of nations (Natni'-richU, 2. The public or consti¬ 
tutional law of the most famous nations. 3. TTie principles of the Ronuia 
and German law. 4. Police administration. 5. Political economy 
(Slaats wirtliscbaft). 6. Universal history. 7. History of public treaties. 
8. Diplomacy. 9. Statistics. After be has finished this Udiversity furri- 
culmn, die candidate has further to pass through a prMtical’preparatory 
course in different departments of government for a number of years, «md 
only after he has been found duly qualified in two (or, If he is a lawyer ai»} 
has served in the courts of justice, in* three) consecutilf e exaadnations, he 
is considered fit to be enrolled as an officer of state. 
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be clearly divided against herself; and tlie confederation Mdiich 
they had just, with great difficulty, manufactured at Vienna, fall 
.asunder more quickly than it had been made. It was plain, 
therefore, that.to attain that national unity which every true 
German must have more at heart than constitutional experi¬ 
menting, however splendid, the first thing necessary was the 
close union of Austria and Prussia, which union alone could have 
influence sufficient to give consistency, unity, and dignity to the 
proceedings of the confederation ; and it was equally evident that 
this union could be effected only on principles of strict conser¬ 
vatism. The character of the German people, the genius of the 
I’russian monarchy, the interests of tlie Germanic* confederation, 
all combined to dictate to the sovereign an accession to the Aus¬ 
trian and Russian, rather than to the Franco-English* political 
system. Prussia certainly, by virtue of the preponderating 
Teutonic element in her population, was the German State 
par excellence; the minor States had a right to look up to her for 
direction and championship, while the tendencies of Austria natu¬ 
rally lay more towards Italy and the mouth of ‘the Danube. 
Prussia would not be backward in asserting her natural influence 
over the western and south-western States of the confederation, 


but there were many more certain, certainly more safe, ways of 
asserting this influence than by standing forward as the propa¬ 
gandist of French Liberalism, an act which in a King of Prussia 
would be the most base betrayal of his sovereign rights—perfect 
political suicide. 

The pro and con of Liberalism and Absolutism which we 
have here stated the reader will bear in mind is no mere 


argument; it is a fact. That the Prussian government, some 
twenty or twenty-five years ago, seriously enterUiincd the 
notion of cherishing the constitutional parliamentary system, 
is a fact of which there are a’ thousand evidences, and which 
writers by no means tinged wjth “ French ideas ” have 
been the most forward to admit (Ilansemann, p. 287). It is a 
fact also that since that period this notion has gradually relaxed, 
and, as it seems now, is altogether abandoned. Prussia has, since 
1817, been governed on the principle of a monarchico-aristo- 
cratico-bureaucratic reaction against the Liberalism which had 
been called up in the hour of need to vanquish Napoleon; an 
issue at which no man with a grain of political sagacity will he 
surprised., The late King of Prussia himself might indeed have 
been'iuduced to Consent to the limitation of his absolute authority 
more readily tha'a a monarch of greater energy and ability; 
perhaps he really was, like his' brother Alexander of Russia, a 
little infected with Liberalism in some points; but the united 
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aristocracy arul^ bureaucracy acting in harmony with the vulgri^* 
prejudices and interests vvliich belonged to his position, would 
soon prevail to clear his brain of such unkingly hallucinations.. 
Accordingly we find, in an able memorial writtap by a Prussian 
diplomatist in the year 1822 (No. I of Dr Kombst’s * Akten- 
stuckes’), the constitutional system denounced as essentially 
opposed to the character of the Prussian monarchy, and on no ac¬ 
count to be tolerated. On this principle the Prussian government 
has since acted, and its acts are patent to tlm world. Br Kombst, 
whose publicistic talents are well known, says “ that he is ac¬ 
quainted with no writing in which-the system followed by Prussia 
for the last twenty years is so clearly developed as in the memorial 
of 1822.” The paper bears internal evidence to its own value; 
it contains a theory which explains all the facts, and would in 
this respect be of the utmost importance to the poliUcian, were 
its internal connexion with the Prussian government as uncer¬ 
tain as it is authentic. We subjoin a short extract. 

“ TJie ntiture of the form of government which can alone secure 
the grandeur* and influence of Prussia, excludes of itself, Without 
reference to other considerations, irrevocably all favour to the demo¬ 
cratic-representative ideas which at present arc so widely spread 
in Germany. These ideas in all their phases and . conse- 
uuENCES Prussia can only decidedly oppose. In carrying out 
tliis opposition, however, any appearance of leaning to the other 
extreme, and taking part with the hierarchical principles of the 
Catholic monarchies, is carefully to be avoided; Protestant Ger¬ 
many must not be oflended. Tlie true Prussian policy is, with 
the one hand to hold firmly the reins of monarchical authority, and 
with the other to extend an enlightened patronage over Protestantism 
on the continent. Prussia must hold herself forth as that monarchy 
which, while it is decidedly opposed to popular forms, docs never¬ 
theless possess the greatest number of properly Liberal maxims of 
government, as the monarchy which everywhere patronises trues 
mtclligcnce and enlightenment, which possesses the most^ certain, 
the most strong, and the most clear-headed administration, and 
which opens the most freely to every talent its most appropriate 
career.” 

These words are short, but significant. I'liey characterize the ^ 
spirit of the Prussian government in two wmrds—a determined * 
hostility to Liberal forms, and an ostentatious parade of Liberal 
])rinciple8. The men who inhabit the banks of tlie Spree and the 
Havel are famous boasters; they are ever fo'’ward to* sQumi 
selves as the most enlightened and the most Liberal poUd,<5!bni in 
Europe. So the good people of Scotland also have it eVet in their 
mouths that they are the most moral and the most relidous pen}>ie 
that God made. We shall see presently to wbat the Uberttilim ftf 
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the Prussian government amounts; meanwhile we may be per¬ 
mitted to express an opinion, that, as m ecclesiastical policy no 
.such monstrosity has hitherto appeared as the union of the form of 
Popery with the substance of Protestantism, but each of these 
religious phases rather has a form of its own correspondent to 
its substance, so in civil policy a union of dcspotical forms with 
liberal principles seems an impossibility. Such a combination is 
a mere juggling with phrases to deceive the superficial. A 
despotic government is good in one way, and a liberal govern¬ 
ment is good in another way (the Englishman thinks a liberal 
government the best in many ways); but these two kinds of 
goodness were never made to amalgamate. They are opjiosed 
to one another as affirmation is to negation, as Popery, or sacer¬ 
dotal Christianity, is to Protestantism, or the Christianity of the 
individual.. And the Pope unquestionably, we may here say, is 
a much more heroic character, and a much more honest man, than 
the King of Prussia. 'Phe Pope pretends to no Liberalism, he 
admits of no compromise, and is admired deservedly of all 
Europe for his consistency. '■ 

Let us now look a little more minutely, link by link, into the 
peculiar concatenation of Prussian despotism. Wc begin pro¬ 
perly with 

The King; and a few sentences from the statute-book will 
best eltplain the nature of his power. In the second part of the 
‘ Landrecht,’ title 13, we read— 

§ 1.—All the rights and duties of the State towards its citizens 
and towards its allies, are united in the Sovereign. 

“ § 4.—To the Sovereign belong all and whatsoever privileges and 
rights are necessary for the maintenance of the jiublic peace, and 
the advancement of the public weal. 

“ § 6.—^To the Sovereign belongs specially the right of making 
laws, and of administrating the police; the right also of rescinding 
and of interpreting the laws with legal authority. 

“§7.—No capital sentence, or sentence to ten years’ imprison¬ 
ment, pronounced by a court of law, is valid without the royal con¬ 
firmation. 

“ § 8.—All societies that exist or may arise in the State, and 
public institutions of every description, are subject to the supervision 
and control of the government. 

15.—The right to impose taxes on the persons, property, 

trade, and pt;oduction of his subjects, is a right of Majesty.” 

* 

These jrropositions proclaim clearly enough the omnipotence 
of the sovereign..as the organic principle of the Prussian system; 
and so it is in fact, much more than parliament with its omnipo¬ 
tence in the organic principle of the British system. The King 
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of Prussia, through his hi*ndred-armed bureaucracy, literally ma¬ 
nufactures everything in his dominions, from the buttons on lua 
soldiers* coats to the prayers in his people's liturgy; manvfactnres' 
we say, for all voluntary vitality, al| independent, original, moral, 
and social movements, are rigorously interdicted. It is the priu- 
eiplc of government in Prussia, that if God and nature be per¬ 
mitted to do anything of their own accord, they will infallibly 
blunder; therefore the King is set iip to teach the grass how 
to grow, and to preach to the stomaens of men how they shall 
and how tliey shall not be hungiy. This is a literal fact in Prussia; 
nothing exists in that region but by virtue of a dtamp and a 
license; and the congregations of a few idle Burschen to drink 
beer, or gf a ^w fair penitents to sing psalms, are equally high 
treason against the majesty of the monarch. These things appear 
revolting, ridiculous to us; they are so; but if we wilPeast away 
all faith in the nature of man, a government ^ force and by su£> 
picion seems the only alternative. Either God sent forth man 
as a rational Ijeing, at least a being capable of rationality, and 
with rationality capable of acquiring self-government in some 
shape or other; or he sent him forth as a wild beast and a fool, 
to he managed only by a cunning combination of cajolery and 
ciiains. Tiiis latter is the creed of absolutism if it would dare to 


speak itself out. Frederick the Great, a genuine Prussian* was 
great and honest enough to speak it out; and, like Lord Byron, 
had more faith in dogs than in men. The present Prussian 
government deals more in liberal phrases; but its principle is 
the same, as, indeed, it is the principfe of all absolutism, eccle¬ 
siastical as well as civil—a thorough want of faith in human 
nature. 


It is curious to look back from the present perfect develop¬ 
ment of despotism in Prussia to those times, not very far distant, 
when liberty still existed something more than a name. And here 
find, as in the case of Poland? and so many other sad instances of 
wdiicli history is full, that though the enslavers were not guiltless, 
the free men by the abuse ot their own freedom were chiefly to 
blame. So when Frederick of Hohehzolleni, Burg-graf of Nhru- 
berg, the founder of the present dynasty, in the year 1415, came to 
tcikc possession of the Electorate or Brandenburg, bought by 
hard cash and good services from Kaiser Sigismund, he found the 
native nobility, who should have been the protectors of the otlier 
classes and the representatives of their liberties, organised almost 
as a regular gang of robbers and freebooters. Tg^proatrate these 
men ^as to lay uic fouiulation of gqverninent; Isna as they were 
indeed wild beasts, and not reasonable beings, Frederick, instead 
of state logic and liberal principles, brought to bear against them 
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a great gun called “ Lazy Meg ” {die fatik corete), carrying 
twenty-four balls; tbe effect of which was soon enough to drive 
one-half of them out.of the country, and to bring the otlicr half to 
the Electoral palace, “ with ropes about their necks,” to do homage. 
This was a bold stroke of the first Hohenzollern, and deserves 
all praise. I'he bold barons, in their rude strength, had boasted 
that, “ though it should rain burg-graves a whole year without 
ceasing, none should ever be allowed to take root in the Mark;” 
but “ Lazy Meg” was stronger, and destined to stand forth 
eternized in history as a grand prophecy of the military system 
which has since done such wonders in Prussia. Another famous 
epoch in the history of Prussian liberties is the reign of Frederick 
William, the great Elector; but here the faithjessness of the 

{ governor, not the lawlessness of the governed, brought about the 
088 of liberty. From this Sovereign properly the present mili¬ 
tary system, and with that the European significance of the 
Prussian monarchy, dates. From him also dates the system of 
governing by lies and perfidy when force fails, of which the 
modern German Liberals accuse the present Prussian govern¬ 
ment, which certainly it cannot be doubted that the great Elector 
practised on a great scale. The most remarkable instance of 
this princely perfidy, and one which irrevocably fixed the cha- 
ractei of the government, is that public lie by which he extorted 
the submission of the East Prussian States in 1663. By the 
treaty of Welau (1657) and the peace of Oliva (1660), Frede¬ 
rick william had been recognised by Poland as hereditary and 
independent duke of a province. East Prussia, which his family 
had hitherto held only as the vassals of Poland. The hereditary 
grant had been obtained from the King of Poland as feudal 
superior, and with this the Elector naturally thought that the 
transaction was completed. But no! a remarkable phenomenon 
presented itself; the States thought they also had something to 
say in the matter. They were nDt to be transferred from one 
proprietor to anothet by the stroke of a pen, like so much stock 
lying in a bank; they had a right to choose their own master, 
and to impose on him what conditions they pleased before taking 
the oath of fidelity. They were determined that no Elector of 
Brandenburg should lord it over the Prussian people hy divine 
right, or by the right of the sword, but by social contract. 
Rousseau,'indeed, was not born in these days, nor had French 
speculatbrs begun to ratiocinate about the rights of man; but the 
States of East Prussia propounded their philosophy, asserted their 
principle, and „ carried their point in the face of one of th# most 
energetic and powerful princes of Europe. One philosophy, 
however, was too deep for them; they vlid not know that the vows 
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of despots, like dreams, are to be interpreted contrariwise. 
They believed the word of a liar, and they were deceived. After 
using every appliance of force and stratagem in vain, Frederick* 
William, before receiving the oath of fe^ty, on the 12th day of 
March, 1363, solemnly swore to the following effect:—“ That the 
treaty of Welau and the peace of Oliva, by which the Prussiatis 
had been handed over from Polish to Brandenburg sovereignty, 
were utterly null without the consent of the States; that in 
respect of that consent now given, the Elector would maintain 
inviolable their ancient rights, and undertake nothing of import¬ 
ance in which the duchy was concerned without the advice and 
good pleasure of the States; that, in particular, he would not 
involve U in a,war, or lay on imposts and taxes, without the con¬ 
sent of the said States ; that a parliament should be called every 
six years; and that on his accession to the sovereignty every 
future Elector should, before receiving the oath of fealty, swear 
solemnly to maintain the Prussian constitution and privileges as 
they had beiyi enjoyed under the superiority of Poland.* Such 
and so liberal was the constitution of Prussia in the year 1663, 
looking, to all outward judgment, as lasting as the constitution of 
Great Britain in 1688; but where the prince has no honour, and 
the people no strength, it is in vain to hope that seals, and 
stamps, and signatures will secure the liberties of a natioai. It 
does appear, however, a notable thing in Prussian history, that 
its two most distinguished sovereigns—the CTeat Elector and the 
great Frederick—should have distinguished themselves by acts 
of more than common perfidy and baseness; and when we com¬ 
pare the treachery thataccompanied the acquisition of Prussia in 
the 17th century with the meanness that effectuated the several 
partitions of Poland in the 18th, we are almost tempted to thijik 
that a certain baseness of soul and lack of moral heroism is here¬ 
ditary in Prussia; and we seem to see a clear exemplification of 
a great law of nature, which* has been admirably expressed by 
the German dramatist— * 

“ This is the very curse of wicked deeds— 

Once done, rmist heget more michednees'’ 

After the social contract of the great Elector, we hear no more 
of States in Prussia till the year 1816, when the Congress of 
Vienna (strangely enough!) announced to the world, ” In alien 
Bundestaaten soil eine landstaendische Verfassung statt findfen.” 
(Act of Confederation, art. 13.) “ A Constitution by States 

shall, exist in all States of the Confederation f* which liberal- 
sounding declaration was scarcely‘proclaimed to the gaping ears 
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of German Constitutionalists, when it M’as followed by another of 
similar import, expressly from the Prussian monarch. Es soil eine 
Reprsesentation des Volks gebildet werden.”—A Representa¬ 
tion of the people shall be formed.” (Landrecht, TIi. II, title 13, 
§ 18, B.) And if, after this talk of representation and constitutions 
on the part of the governor, some of the more enthusiastic of the 
governed did begin to dream of the possibility of such a thing, 
and did speak out their faith in honest and energetic phrase, who 
is to blame for these demagogic agitations” (demagogische 
nmtriebe*) but the monarch himself? Wliatever the diplomatic 
conclave in Vienna and the cabinet council in Berlin might 
understand by the words, states, constitution, and popular 
representation,” these words Avere part of the current jiolitlcal 
language of the times, and were understood to mean something 
altogether different from the system of absolutism which Prussia 
since the peace has so conscientiously followed. Herein lies the 
guilt of the modern Prussian government; not plain perfidy, like 
that of the great Elector, but only a little humbug, or say mere 
weakness and vacillation; for we never can persuade ourselves 
that Prussia really means to introduce a hona Jide representative 
constitution, instead of her present military-bureaucratic one. 
Neither do we think that the present King of Prussia is in any 
way b<\und to do so; he cannot be bound to commit suicide on 
Ins own sovereign rights. His father was bound to introduce a 
popular representation only in “honour;” by law lie M'as entitled 
any day to rescind the resolution of yesterday {vide svpra,)y 
and the son plainly is bound neither in law nor in honour. We 
shall not even insist that a constitutional government in Prussia 
would at present be either practicable or expedient (tliough Ave 
have a strong private opinion that it is both practicable and expe¬ 
dient) ; the Tetter of the law also may be sufficiently satisfied by 
the provincial consultative (not legislative) States that at present 
exist; but what we blame and wliat we detest in the Prussian 
government is the parade they are accustomed to make of liberal 
phrases when anything but Liberalism is intended ; the unprin¬ 
cipled and unreasoning inconsistency with which they first create 
crimes, and then punish them, filling their own prisons and the 
land of the stranger with political offenders, of whose treason 
they are themselves the authors. 

* Read that article and the article * Wartburgsest * in the ‘ Conversations 
hexioon.*—See also the * Memoirs of Arndt/Leipzig, 1840, and Mcnzel's 
‘ Histoty of the Gejqmans/ c. 492.—A pale and smock-faced affair altogether, 
and most characteristic of German govemmepts, whose statesmen, accus¬ 
tomed to sail only'in artificial canals, if once they happen to find themselves 
on open sea, fall into a fever straight, and fear to be drowned when one 
A\a\e whips the deck not big enough to fill the scupper-Iioles. 
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The sjsteiri of mock-representation by provincial States'in 
Prussia, is a thing very Miaracteristic both of Prussia and of the 
Prussian government; of Prussia, because it exhibits that country 
as essentially a patch-work, destitute of all inward unity, and 
kept together only by external force ; of the Prussian govern¬ 
ment, because it is a striking instance how jealous that govern¬ 
ment is of any popular influence exercised on its central authority, 
and how it can only tolerate a sort of popular activity in the 
extreme members, in so far as such activity tends to contract and 
localize the ideas of the citizen, without exciting in him any pre¬ 
sumptuous coneeption that he is entitled to have a voice m the 
effective legislation of the country. The law of June 6, 182.^, 
instituting the provincial States, declares their right and powers 
as followsSo long as no General Assembly of the States 
shall be called, the projects of such general laws as propose a 
change in the taxation of the kingdom shall be submitted to the 
consultation (‘ Bcrathung,’not ‘ Beschluss,’ or decision) of the pro¬ 
vincial States, in so far as they affect the province. 

“The community-interests of the provinces shall be submitted 
to the decision (‘ Beschliiss’) of the States, ‘ under reservation 
always of our supervisorship and confirmation.' ” 

From which it appears that the popular representation of which 
the “liberal despotism" of Prussia boasts is a right, “under 
royal supervisorship and confirmation," to impose certtfln pro¬ 
vincial and county rates for building bridges, macadamizing 
roads, cleansing common sewers, and other matters of that com¬ 
prehension ; but that they have legally as little right to influence 
the general legislation of the kingdom as they have to influence 
the British parliamenU. Thus, in principle; in practice, mutters 
are much worse; for the members of the provincial States, 
though elected apparently by a free constituency, and allowetl to 
assume an independent position in presence of the sovereign 
power, are, in fact, by meaqs of a wide-spreading and all-influ¬ 
ential bureaucracy, so managed and led by the government, that 
to talk of popular rights and representation in their case is the 
sheerest mockery. And Herr Hansemann accordingly informs 
ns that no complete budget, even of provincial expenses, has^ 
hitherto been laid before the Rhenish States, and that extensive 
outlays of public money, in matters of mere provincial concern¬ 
ment, are daily made without the sanction of the States being 
either asked or given. And he thinks also, what'is.suffickmtiy 
characteristic, that the government may be perfectly authbris ed 
in this conduct; because all the enactments* of the Prussian 
statute-book, which talk of popular rights, ate so vague and 
general, and so liable ,to be crossed and counteracted oy other 
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enactments of a contrary tendency, that every plustia the Liberal 
legislation of Prussia.must be understood to have a minus, which 
ipakes the practical result nothing. Of this both he and Herr 
Venedey give a remarkable instance in the matter of the national 
debt. In the year 1820 a cabinet order of the 17th January, on 
the regulation of the national debt, declared, “ That for the 
future no public loan should be made without calling the States 
General.” The States General have not yet been either called 
or constituted; but the Prussian government, it appears, has a 
bank called the “ Sea Company,” which by statute is empowered 
to make government loans; one statute does not repeal another 
by implication, so the Sea Company still continue to increase the 
national debt at the pleasure of the council of state and the minis¬ 
ter of finance: and the very liberal cabinet order of the I7th 
January is n dead letter. I’he litany of Prussian Liberalism is 
full of such dead letters. 

The Prussian monarchy being thus absolutely unlimited by 
the provincial parliaments that are, or tlie national parliament 
that is to be, is there no other social might that practically limits 
that which is in theory absolute, and hemthily tempers that which 
is in tone acrid ? Assuredly there is; for though the Prussian 
phrase of Liberalism is most Jesuitical and base, yet as a pure 
and unmitigated despotism Prussia is certainly entitled to the 
praise 6i being an enlightened and an efficient despotism. Grant 
the postulate of absolutism, that self-government in the body 
social is the greatest of all chimeras—that everything must be 
done J'or the people, nothing hi/ the people, and the Prussian 
government does what it has to do better and more efficiently 
than any other despotism which the world* has yet seen, llow 
comes this ? The two grand mights which have mitigated and 
toned down the Prussian despotism, are, first, that which we 
mentioned prominently in the ‘outset of these remarks— The 
French Revolution; and secopd, that which is of most 
native German and Prussian growth— Protestantism. We 
said that the French Revolution was in fact acted over again in 
Prussia after the battle of Jena; Stein, the impatient, the fiery, 
the energetic, the stern old aristocrat, and yet the warm advo¬ 
cate of popular rights, was its Mirabeau; he abolished the 
exclusive privileges of the nobility; he released their land from 
its barren entails, and by a bold agrarian law made it a thing of 
public conimerce; he elevated the peasant serfs into independent 
proprietors; he created a middle class; with one blow he de- 
feudalized the most feudal despotism in Germany. . Such wonders 
were worked bythe French Revolution; and though the men 
who now govern, and have for the last ,twenty years governed 
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Prussia, Lave siiown a strong inclination to retrace their 8te{jlB, 
and have acted consiste*ntIy on the principle of reaction, yet 
they have found it impossible to undo essentially what has been 
done. The citizenship of the Prussian serfs is now an accom¬ 
plished fact;’’ feudalism cannot be restored; the nobility, whom 
the new King has shown a desire to reconstruct,* if recreateil, will 
not command the ancient respect; the Kin^ of Prussia is the 
most absolute of modern monarchs, but he is and must be the 
monarch of the middle classes. So far the Prussian despotism of 
the present day may well be compared with the Frenoli despotism 
under Napoleon—equality, but no liberty; according to that of 
the poet—‘■ 

The Kaiser has for all an equal heart, 

Ancl cannot sink one class to lift another.” 

Which is most literally true of the present King of Prussia; for 
all claims before him are sunk equally low, and may rise equally 
high. In this point of view it cannot be doubted that the Prussian 
government in every respect superior to our own, which being 
founded essentially on aristocracy, and pervaded by the spirit ot- 
caste, is most unequal in some things, and more unjust than any 
government of Europe. We are only, in fact, at this present 
moment, and since the passing of the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill, beginning to act the French Revolution over again iy Eng¬ 
land, and to all appearance we have not yet finished the business. 
Perhaps, by God’s blessing, we. shall be able to go through the 
crisis in a much more liealthy way than was the case cither with 
Prussia or France. We are likely to manage it gradually. 

The otlier influence .which has modified, and continues essen¬ 
tially to modify, the character of the Prussian despotism, is 
Protestantism, It is true, indeed, that this phasis of CJirJsti- 
anity has in Prussia, as in other countries, always shown itself 
much more willing to bend the neck before state absolutism than 
sturdy old Popery; but Protestantism is in inward principle, 
however it may have been accidentally aifected -by its outward 
relations to the secular power, essentially a democratic thing; 
and the King of Prussia, were it free to him to choose the 

■ ..".-ii • . . 1 71 n r- .. . I 

* The present king, shortly after his succession, on the occasion of his 
coi’oniition at Konisberg, granted a number of titles of nobility, under the 
express condition that those titles were only to descend upon the oldisst 
son, that they were connected with a certain estate, and should ceas^e to 
belong to the family as soon as this estate should cease to belong ^to it. 
From recent travellers we learn that the German nobles themselves are not 
very favourable to such a reconstruction of the nobility*,* One of the 
cipal arguments against it is, its palpable injustice towards yoiuager sons, 
which formerly was unknown in Germany, or at least limited to spme ot* 
the highest aristocratic familSes of the land. « 
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religion which should be homogeneous throughcftit to his prin¬ 
ciples of state policy, would assuredly prefer the filial precepts of 
Confucius to the rebellious protests of Martin Luther. But 
Protestantism exists in Prussia, like the reforms of Stein, an 
historical result, “an accomplished fact” which there is no 
getting rid of; nay, worse than this, it is an indwelling principle 
of intellectual independence, which is continually working with 
intense energy against that system of absolute suoordination and 
submission which Prussia preaches as the highest perfection of 
the social state. Sad, too, it is for the consistency of Prussian 
absolutism, that in no country has the Protestant principle of 
private judgment received so grand and free a developmeut as in 
Germany. In other countries, what they call Protestantism is 
merely a sort of mild Popery; Calvin’s Catechilsm, iflstead of 
Bellarmin’s; but in Germany they really do studtj the Bible. 
The enterprise and the boldness of the theological mind in 
Germany are sufBoiently known. But theology is a regioft where 
the strongest mortal wing will soon flap itself weary ; the spirit 
^of research must therefore penetrate into other regions, and in 
""this age of the world there is no more likely region for an adven¬ 
turous mind than political and social science. Here, then, lies 
the danger. May not that feverish German speculation which 
has tried its strength in so many regions of religion and meta- 
physit!^, turn itself at last upon politics, become practical, as poets 
write prose when they get older? Is it not, even now, shaking 
our pillars, sapping our foundations ? Unquestionably. But an 
active spirit of inquiry, for which the Germans are famous—the 
proper offspring of Protestantism—and which has, since the year 
1813, begun to take a practical and pblitical direction, is the 
most dangerous enemy that the Prussian system has in Prussia ; 
an enemy also unfortunately which cannot be cast out, like one 
or two swashbuckler Burschen,*to America; it is like indwelling 
sin in the saints, which oftentimes }vaxes strong even to apparent 
mastery. Nay, it kqeps the tight army of bureaucratists in con¬ 
tinual fear; for intelligence in an intelligent country is a spy 
that sees things hidden evea to a Prussian police, acts as a sort 
of unspoken public opinion, and constantly to be dreaded parlia¬ 
mentary insurrection we may say. It is altogether a fearful 
power, too strong to be put down violently, too dangerous to be 
unconditionally tolerated. It acts practically as a most potent 
check on bureaucratic despotism; and bureaucratic despotism, 
with ,the natural instinct of self-preservation, reapts as a check 
upon it in more<ways than one; and the main check which they 
employ is tlie censorship; for though a man may say anything 
in Germany with a little tact, he dare qot say it in any direction; 
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he must shoot his arrows up into the clouds, not directly at thfe 
object which he wishes to'cleave. Of this we have a remarkable 
instance in Herr Venedey’s book, ‘ Preussen and Preussenthum/. 
the title of which we have borrowed to head our present obscr* 
vations, but which the reader will not find in an^ Leipzig cata-* 
logue. The book is forbidden; as every book is m Prussia that 
freely and manfully, and in a spirit of uncompromising criticism, 
discusses the conduct of public affairs. We no not know whether 
Herr Hansemann*s book has been forbidden also; Herr Venedey 
says it was; but it has reached a second edition; so either the 
bar has been removed, or the Saxon booksellers are too inde¬ 
pendent to trouble themselves about fulminations from the Vati¬ 
can in Berlin. Be this as it may, Hunsemann’s book, even more 
aptly thdn Vefiedey^s, may serve as a sample of tlie operation of 
the censorship in Prussia. Venedey slashes without ceremony or 
mercy; he is not only bold, but bitter; he writes in a tone of 
decided hostility, like some Luther denouncing a Leo. Such a 
man of course Is not to be tolerated in Prussia; his presence is 

E ublic rebellfen against the vital principle of the government 
e is n blasphemer, a curser of parents, a despiser of dignities, a 
stirrer up of seditions; he cannot remain in that region unless 
his nostril be willing to receive the snaffle ; he goes forth, there¬ 
fore, with an iron countenance, glowing all over like honest 
Borne, to join “the Germans in Paris,” or Pennsylvaflia; he 
flings a bolt, a burning book, behind him; and the Prussian 
government might as soon tolerate a Roebuck in the provincial 
States of the Rhine as such a book. Hansemann again is a 
gentleman (and a Jesuit also, one almost suspects); he is cool, 
correct, proper, and acfiuratein all things; wreathes his sting cun¬ 
ningly in a smile; honeys the drug that the child may not pout; 
and having nothing of the barbarous in his disposition, ho gets 
the civil presumption in his favour, that where he docs wound it 
is the needful cut of the surgeon, not the reckless stab of the 
assassin. Such a man is the only proper |:^,erson ^to write a Ger¬ 
man book on Prussian poliw ; for to downright, plain-spoken, 
political honesty in honest Deutschland, that is a conceit under 
the pious sway of paternal Prussia not to be dreamt of for a ^ 
moment. Ho is an impudent boy, who speaks plainly to papa. 

The spirit of Protestantism, taken generally as the spirit of 
intellectual activity and independence, for want of a House of 
Commons and a free press, manifests itself mainlyjn Prussia 
through the universities. Thes 0 institutions in Germany Whe- 
rally have always been distinguished by a boldtfess, a breadth of 
intellectual glaoiatorsliip, not at all in harmony* witli the minute 
and anxious mechanics ;vhich distinguish the social system of that 
country. We find, accordingly, uiaft Prussia has stood promL 
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iTently forward in the measures that have been tAken at different 
times since the peace to gag the mouths'of free-spoken professors, 
and to clip the wings of wre beer-inspired fantasy of the Burschen. 
She mBukes a boast, indeed, of her magnificent educational sys¬ 
tem ; and the boast has become, by frequent echoings, almost 
European; but when we praise here, as praise we must, we must 
praise with discrimination. As an absolutist power, Prussia 
neither wishes nor can wish for the realization of that highest 
ideal of education that Protestantism projects,—the freecst pos¬ 
sible development of the individual mind ; but what she cherishes 
and fosters is substantially that which Popish Austria also 
cherishes,—the education which trains men to passive obedience, 
and drills them dexterously into social subservience. Nor let it 
be supposed that this is a small amount of echicatioYi. The 
Jesuits wer^ ingenious and learned men; so are the Prussian 
diplomatists, who are the Jesuits of this nineteenth century. 
Despotism requires clever men; despotism, if it find them not, 
will force educated men; but they must be educated to be useful, 
and to be used according to a plan. Now the GeriDan universi¬ 
ties, as we all know, are the most planless educational institutions 
in the world; their principle is that nature shall not be hampered, 
that the youthful mind shall develop itself as freely as possible, 
according to the genuine idea of Protestantism. And such deep 
root has this principle taken in Germany, that, notwithstanding 
the help of Metternich and the Diet, it seems in the long-run 
much more probable that the universities will subdue the Prussian 
system than that the Prussian system will subdue the universi¬ 
ties. Externally, however, the Prussian system seems evermore 
to triumphas this professor suspended,'that Bursch banished, 
and the ingenious discovery of lii^h' treason in a bacchanalian 
song, ev.er and anon publicly manifests. So much for the uni¬ 
versities. In the inferior institutions the Prussian system has 
more free scope, and accordingly find* that village school¬ 
masters, private tutors^ and instructors of youth of all sorts, are 
subjected in Prussia not only to a most strict government superin¬ 
tendence in the matter as well as the manner of education, but 
further, that they live habitually in an atmosphere of control and 
' inspection from above, which amounts virtually to espionage. 
The masters are strictly enjoined to nip every utterance of inde¬ 
pendent thought or action on the part of their pupils in the bud; 
and for themselves, they know that the mere suspicion of politi¬ 
cal heresy) in any shape, is sufiMcnt to remove tliem from their 
seats and from tlieir salaries. In the ministerial circulars we also 


* See the passages from Cabinet Orders and Ministerial Circulars, quoted 
at length by Venedey in his fifst chapter. 
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find frequent warnings against the great danger of over-education,* 
a most natural and proper warning to proceed from an absolute 
government; for, as the Popish religion oares mainly for the edu> 
cation of the priests, so a despotic government cares consistently 
for the thorough education only of the burieaucracy. A Prussian 
diplomatist cannot be too clever; a Prussian subject may readily 
be overwise. And according^Iy we find, from tUe reports of 
recent travellers, that the Prussian government has been seriously 
thinking of taking in the canvass of the educatioiial ship. Wit¬ 
ness the following passage from George Combe 

When I visited Prussia in 1837, one serious evil in this educa¬ 
tional system had begun to develop itself. The education of females 
under the national system has been so much inferior to that of the 
males, that a body of young women has grown up who are strikingly 
belund the men of the same generation in general intelligence and 
accomplishments. The consequence of this inequality in mental 
attainments is a diminution in that respect for women which has 
long been a beautiful feature in the Prussian character. The cause 
of this evil was understood and regretted by many persons ; but it 
was whispered in society that the government was more inclined to ^ 
diminish the education of the men than to increase that of the women. 

‘ But,’ said I to a Prussian gentleman, * why do not your enlightened 
men themselves institute higher schools for females You speak,* 
said he, Mike a Briton. Here nothing can be done without the 
government. Should any private individuals attempt to establish 
improved academies for female education without the sanction of 
goveniment, they would be immediately stopped.’ 

This is sufficiently characteristic. Altogether we see that 
the Prussian government is in a false position with regard to 
education. The American people, as the same candid and intelli¬ 
gent traveller remarks, are educated far beneath the standard 
which democracy requires; the German people generally, and 
the Prussians in particular, far too*high for the purposes of des¬ 
potism. The minister of public instruction, therefore, in Prussia, 
does right to lower the generaf standard of popular education, if 
he can; for either the people must give up the hkbit of think¬ 
ing, or the government give up ^he habit of interdicting the 
expression of thought. 

la connexion with Protestantism in Prussia, we have not 
mentioned the church, which one might think was the proper 
body and bearer of the spirit of Martin Luther in that country; 
but the fact is that the church is, botli physically and* morally, a 

— I - i -—■ ■ ■—- ■ -.^— 

* We have seen in Prussia schools fb# girls, much superior to any existing 
in England; but the Germans have generally (from tneJf dotuesife habits) 
a stro^ prejudice against female authorship; and that learning is not en^ 
couraged among women is, we think, to be attributed more to popular pre^ 
judice than any difficulties oedasionea by Govejiument,— Ed. 
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•weak thing in Germany; physicalJv, because it is poor; morally, 
because the real pulpit of the publicf mind is the professional 
cathedra. And even where the church orator does command tlie 
public mind, he does so only as an emanation from the great 
centre of intellectual activity in the universities. Singular 
enough! In Germany, the universities control the church; in 
England, the church controls the upiversities. 'Tis a matter that 
deserves to be pondered. 

One characteristic thing only with regard to the Protestant 
church in Prussia we shall mention. It is altogether built into 
the state; thoroughly Evastian; according to tlie most extreme 
sect of those who swear by the twenty-third chapter of the 
Westminster Confession; most safely planted beyond the un- 

E leasant possibility of intrusion; the clergy are recognhsed in the 
.andrecht only as state-officers (Beamte); and the sovereign ma¬ 
nufactures the liturgy and reforms the hymn-book according to the 
absolute omnipotence of his pious whim. When the old curate 
dies, the new curate finds on the reading desk “ a new liturgy 
bound in violet, with a golden cross on the covejj presented to 
the parish by his mmesty himself;”* which liturgy, if the restive 
parson will not loyally receive, he is forthwith sent to Spandau ; 
and if Spandau will not reform him, he is sent to Paris; wdiile 
his pious congregation wanders out by fifties and by hundreds to 
Austoalia, because prayer-meetings are high treason in Silesia. 
So the paternal system works in Prussia and in China; “ for I 
intend to render the empire filial,” as the late Celestial said 
when he bambooed a whole district for the offence of one. 

On no subject have the laudators of the Prussian system talked 
with less understandiug, or, if they did understand, with less fair¬ 
ness, than on the municipal corporations. These have been set 
forth as something so essentially democratic in their constitution, 
that practically they may well' tie considered as a sufficient com¬ 
pensation to the Prussian citizen for the want of public parlia¬ 
ments and liberty of the press; at least we may look upon them as 
admirable schools oPfreedom, luirserics of constitutionalism, visi¬ 
ble pledges of the popular principles, and living earnests of the 
liberal intentions of the government. Most sorry are we to state, 
on the other hand (though nothing surprised), that after a minute 
examination of this matter, we have found no traces of anything 
in any sense popular, much less democratic, but rather another 
clepr and irrefragable proof, added to tlie many which we already 

_... « I .. .. 

i . r 

* Meine Susp^ndirung, Einkerkemng, und Auswanderuug. Von Otto 
Friedrich Webrhah. Leipzig, 1839. A curious piece of ecclesiastical 
autobiography, i^hich, in these •church times, might well be appended to a 
new edition of De Marcels jEamous book, * Da Concordia Sacerdotii et Im¬ 
perii/ «. 
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possess, that anything in the shape of individual independence 
and popular control is altogether inconsistent v^ith the spirit of 
the Prussian system, and if it exists in any department of that 
system, exists only as an exception and an anomaly. It is easy, 
however, to see how those who have found a counterpoisiiify de¬ 
mocracy in the municipal system of Prussia have allowed them¬ 
selves to be deceived. They have taken the fair phrases ef 
Stein’s municipal order, promulgated in 1808, for substantial gos- 
})el; they have assumed that the then liberal principles or the 
government, adopted by necessity in the hour of public danger, 
arc the principles on which the present Prussian ministry acts, 
and on which it has acted since the peace; they have spoken as 
if the thirteen millions of souls which inhabit the large geogra- 
]diieal exfent oPthe Prussian kingdom in 1840 were all governed 
by the same laws which governed the six millions inhabiting the 
small geographical extent of Prussia, maimed and truncated as it 
Avas by the peace of Tilsit. But if any person chooses to look 
into the statute book (Th. II, title 8, § 178, II), ho will there 
find ho\V totally different the fact is from all such fond imagina¬ 
tions, He will there find in the revised municipal order of 17th* 
March, 1831, what the real Prussian system is with r<^ard to 
civic liberties. I'licre are no such liberties. The new municipal 
order, after raising considerably both the burgess qualification 
and tlie elective franchise, and fixing a high (moneyed) statidard 
of eligibility, proceeds to detail how town deputies shall be chosen 
by the peojile, and the burgomaster by the town deputies; how 
the election of the burgomaster is not valid until it receive the 
royal confirmation; and how, after he has been confirmed by 
government, be remain^ in power for twelve years as the paid 
and pensionable servant of the state, answerable to the govern¬ 
ment immediately, not to the citizens, for his public conduct, and 
liable to be suspended and removed by a wink from the same 
authority. 'I’he town councillors. Or real representatives of the 
burgesses, play altogether a verVsubordinatp and Secondary part 
in the management of the city ^airs. They eleOt out of tlieir 
number, along with the burgomastor, some three or more, who 
form the college of the “ magistracy,” the members of M’hlch 
college are, like the burgomaster, mostly the paid servants of the 
state, and act practically as a standing executive committee and 
lords of the articles, ” possessing the initiative in all^ things, and 
the exclusive power of decision in matters of imporduipc. The 
burgomaster is, by the necessity of government confirmatiprt, by 
the length of his tenure of office, by the itifiueffee of his state- 
paid salary and prospective pension, in all points more an 
organ of government thap a representative qf thq burgesses. Tq 
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him, therefore, the government consistently commits the most 
extraordinary powers; as for instance, An the § 108,6. of the art. 
where we read “ the burgomaster may, on his own responsibility, 
suspend any resolution of the magistracy that he may deem ille¬ 
gal or pernicious, and report to the government thereupon.” 
By § 109 we learn also that, except in some few towns where 
there is a special board of police, the first magistrate is ex officio 
“ head of tlie police, and, in this capacity, dependent altogether 
not on the burgesses, but exclusively on the government.” This 
is perfectly consistent, and of a piece with the whole administra¬ 
tive organization of Prussia; an organization in which we behold 
the most thorough carrying out of the principles of absolute 
monarchy among a civilized people that the present system of 
Europe presents. Let it be studied, acknowled^d, and by the 
lovers 01 absolutism admired as such; but let us hear no more of 
liberal principles, and popular control, and public opinion, and 
dangerous democracy in connection with Prussia. The German 
people are, in fact, the least democratic of all European people; 
they are sober, steady, rational, and systematic; but they stand 
“in need of a political education, they require to be trained to 
public business, and to be taught like children the art of standing 
on their own legs. This grand business, the education of a long 
degraded people to self-activity and self-respect, was begun hope¬ 
fully by Stein in 1808, and is still the formula—though, alas! but 
the formula I—to which Prussia publicly swears. It is time, 
however, now to tlirow off the mask, and be honest; all the world 
has seen, from the active part taken by Prussia in 1832, towards 
the suppression of the political liberties of the south-western states 
of Germany, that Berlin liberalism means the liberalism of Vienna, 
nothing else; and plain people do not understand the transcen¬ 
dental principle of political pedagogy, according to which a lad 
with weak hams is taught to march % cutting off one of his legs 
and giving him a crutch. . 

So much fot the. pppular principles which limit, or have been 
held forth as limiting, the absoli^teness of monarchical power in 
Prussia. The states are nothing; the nobility is nothing; the 
church is nothing; the municipal corporations are nothing; the 
only power which we have been able to recognize as strongly 
tempering the despotic principle in that country is the might of 
intelligenccj and the vigour of free thought in the Protestant 
universiti,e8. We are now arrived at that point where we may 
see piatnly what the real governing power is in Prussia, and how 
grandly and frdely it can exert itself in all directions.^ This 
power lies, as in so absolute'a monarchy it must lie, in two 
gigantic incarnations or organs of the,royal omnipotence; the 
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bureaucracy, wliich is the heart-blood and the brain of the sus 
preme power; the standiiW army and the police, which are both 
bone and muscle. These things are the sole government in 
Prussia; and a fearful mi^ht they are. Consider, in the first 
place, the bureaucracy; this is exactly to the King of Prussia 
what the Jesuits in the 16 th century were to the Roman Pope— 
a closely-banded, widely-extended keenly-watching, deeply- 
scheming army of intelligence. The Jesuits were intelligent— 
therein lay their power: the Prussian bureaucracy (thanks to Pro¬ 
testantism and the universities) is intelligent—therein also, and 
therein only, is its power. The Jesuits were dishonest-^therein 
lay their weakness, thereby came their fall. If the Prussian 
bureaucracy is destined to fall, their want of honesty, manifested 
in a hollbw plily with liberal phrases, will not be the least potent 
energy that works their ruin. Meanwhile, howevei^ all looks 
marvellously fair; and as there is no church even now better 
organized externally than the Romish, so there is rio government 
which, by virtue of an all-insinuating bureaucracy,* is more com¬ 
plete in its machinery and more strong physically in its frame-work 
than the Prussian. We may say of these eight strangely aggre- 
gated provinces, indeed, adapting a Sbakspearian phrase, that tliey 
are almost damned in a good government. Everything is done for 
them so well and so completely that they never dream of doing 
anything for themselves. They are ridden about in coaches till 
they forget that walking is the most natural, the most pleasant, 
and the most healthy of all exercises; while we, with our political 
meetings and public dinners, and continual actings and agitations, 
by virtue of which a single act of parliament gives the most pro¬ 
fitable employment to thousands of brains for two or three years 
(sometimes two or three score), are constrained to wonder how 
the good people in Berlin and Kbnigsberg “get through the 
twelve hours.” But in Germany they feel otlierwise on this 
head. What with Kant and, Hegel, and the last new opera, and 
the last lucubrations of Henry^leiue on L,udwig Borne, another 
puff of the Knaster, and another\iMg of Stettiner, 'they have quite 
enough to do; and their marvfTVmly is how we English, with 
governing elements so weak, and elements to be governed so ^ 
wild, contrive to exist politically at all. Out bureaucracy in * 
Britain, say they, is a thing scattered about in ooards and com¬ 
missions, without order or system, awake to-day and asheep to¬ 
morrow ; and even when it has any proper organisfhtioq, effecting 
nothing great, from the malignant pricking of opposition, aiAl the 

distracting clamour of party strife by which it 4l harassed. Is it 

• • 

— I ■■■' .——" — . . . . ,1,^ 

* What Hansemann Callg “ die Eiudringung des Beamten-elements.” 
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Hot ludicrous, they ur^, to see that which slioRld be a steady, 
stable, and periUanent force, pattering h^e and there behind bushes 
like detachments of volunteer riflemen, Throwing squibs and crack¬ 
ers about like idle atid mischievous boys, while not a hand will 
move in earnest! to bore the hard granite of some new social foun¬ 
dation,- or sweep away the heaped rubbish of ancient abuse ? 
Look again at our Prussian government, and sec how regularly, 
how systematically, how scientifically every minute as well as 
mighty interest is ordered and arranged ! Our bureaucratists 
are no political adventurers, no bold bungling dilettantes in the 
most serious of all arts, the art of legislating—they are scientific 
men, trained from tlieir youthful years to know and to apply the 
most difficult ©f all knowledge. Our bureaucracy in Prussia is 
like a well-rigged ship with a favourable gale, with top-gallants 
and studding-sails, and flying jibs grandly bellied, and where all 
the crew are regular-bred sailors, and no freshmen. The pas¬ 
sengers, that is the people, keep quietly below, especially in 
rough weather; for, coming up, they do but create confusion and 
assist the storm, as Frencli and English revoliitiohary histories 

"Abundantly teslify. Such is the true Prussian theory of govern¬ 
ment ; such are the ideas of many, perhaps, of the majority of 
political thinkers in and about Berlin. 

“ Let others chase phantoms which they cannot reach,” said 
the President of the Brandenburg Provincial States, in 1831, 
“we HAVE ouu CONSTITUTION.” We are perfectly contented 
with the system as it is, that the government should be every¬ 
thing and the people nothing; we consider self-government in 
the social state as a delusion and a lie; having such a father as 
Frederick William, may he never see majority. And indeed it 
is not to be denied, that to alt people, and to easy idle people 
especially, there is a great comfort in being provided for; be¬ 
sides the consideration, which English thinkers are apt to over¬ 
look, that the Prussian bureaucra^, is to the Prussian people a 
sort of Parliament aqd House o^ommons; a most democratic 
thing in fact (speaking witli jQefTocqueville) where the lowest 
may rise highest, and wherejf imthin certain impassable limits, 
there is the most free and fair field for every sort of talent. 

‘ This, indeed, is j favourite theme with the laudators of Prussian 
despotism. Hlf^ajesty of Berlin certainly is a most impartial 
rewarder of merit and promoter of talent; and may indeed rea¬ 
sonably be *sd; not because he is remarkably generous, and 
above all party, but because there is only one party in the state, 
the other party being dejure^ by the first principle of the govern¬ 
ment, put beyon'd the pale of society, and de facto, when it might 
exist, having been rudely quashed or ulolently expelled. It is 
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exactly tlie case of the Romish church, with which we are auxicftli 
throughout to compare^he Prussian monarchy, for this is in 
secular government pre^ely what that is in ecclesiastical* with 
the one exception, that the influence of the aristocracy, or higfi 
clergy, in the Romish church, is strong, whereas the Prussian 
aristocracy merely seem to fill up the scene, like tlie gay and 
gilded supernumeraries in plays of spectacle. Neverfciieless, the 
parallel holds practically in the matter of prtferment; we see the 
poorest monks raised to the Popedom; and the Prussian but*eau- 
cracy, from the “high ministry” of the difierent departments of 
public business in Berlin, to the lowest clerk of a Landrath in 
the j)rovincial “circles,” is an essentially popular thing. We 
sec the same phenomenon in Russia, and in all despotisms. It is 
their strong point: that by which they stand ; whereas, in most 
constitutional countries, as in Hungary and Great Bi'itHin, aris¬ 
tocracy is strong—strong to conserve and to defend, but strong 
also to obstruct and to prevent. In the Prussian bureaucracy the 
intelligence of the people is represented; in the multifarious 
stale offices,•metropolitan and provincial, the Demos fppears— 
only tame; the famous renowner of Haile and Jena, ax the first * 
sight of red tape, cuts his long hair and his lofty speculations short 
with a single snip—having this comfort, that ,if he will w^ait 
patiently, and watch the occasion, and wear golden chains, and 
wink with eyes that see and see not now, he may, on somo future 
occasion, be honoured by Providence to become a Stein and a 
Ilardenberg in his waj'". Thus the Prussian universally, by force 
of circumstances, holds CanningVdoctrine, that no man can serve 
lus country except in office ; and a long training of strict subor^ 
dinaiion and absolute dependence is the tax which he pays for 
the possibility of wielding a might in the supreme council of 
State, in respect of which, for good as for evil, the influence 

E ossessed by the greatest minii^er England ever had is a mere 
agatelle. And that the Prussian bureaucracy is for the gene¬ 
ral a benignant as well as an intelligent power, no one can denj% 
That men scientifically trained V government as h profession will 
govern better in many things that^e sort of amateur and voluntary 
governors who lead ualf, and half are led in England and America, 
seems equally clear. They assure us that out of every 4,000/. * 
borrowed for public purposes by the American States, 3,000/. are 
misspent and utterly waUed. Such blind work will seldom be 
made in Prussia. But for this grand privilege of being governed 
by a scientific bureaucracy the Prussians make a sad sacnifice; 
they sacrifice the independence, the energy,.the enterprise, of 
the great mass of the people. The governors govern well, but 
the governed, by overmuch cherishing, are made wesdc; they arc 
mere clods; political niflUties; childrw certainly in every sense, 
Vox, xxxvir. No. I. . M 
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for that the paternal system implies; and they pay heavy taSces 
also, that no man may be allowed to w^c without a drill-serjeant 
at his side, nor to be hungry save wnen the state-doctor com* 
mands. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the systematic complete¬ 
ness of the administrative machinery of Prussia. First, as 
supreme deliberative board, there is the council of state, consist¬ 
ing of the ministers^f the different branches of the government, 
the crown prince, the field-marshals, privy-cabinet councillors, 
supreme judges, master of the post, and some others—the Hite 
of the bureaucracy and the army. Then tliere is the supreme 
executive board, the ministry of state, composed of the usual 
members of whom ministries are composed in all the civilized 
countries of Europe; more complete, however, in‘*some import¬ 
ant branches than our English ministry, and in these branches more 
fitly to be compared to Francfe, where the same system of cen¬ 
tralization prevails. There is, for instance, a minister of justice, 
and a minister of educational, medicinal, and ecclesiastical affairs 
—supreme supervisor of soul and body, the real, corporeal, and 
spiritual Pope of Prussia* There is no prime minister, no Met- 
ternick; a singular thing; but every minister is supreme in his 
own department, communicating directly with the king, and 
limited only by the necessity of consulting with the council of 
state ifl introducing new measures of general importance to the 
central administration in Berlin; but as Prussia is an aggrega¬ 
tion of the most unlike parts, there is a necessity for a repetition, 
so to speak, of the administrative machinery in every one of the 
eight provinces. Each province has a repetition of majesty in 
the High-president,” and a repetition of tlie ministry of state 
in the administrative colleges which control the several ** govern¬ 
ments,” or departments (regierungsbezirke) into which the pro¬ 
vinces are divided. There are twenty-five such departments in 
Prussia, each with its administrative college, at the head of which 
is a president. The ^embers of/this college consult together in 
plenary meetings, and form general resolutions for the adminis¬ 
tration of the departments by iTfi/ajority of votes : in the routine 
of business, however, the priuipiple of the division of labour natu¬ 
rally operates, and the college resolves itself into the separate 
branches of administration of which the* supreme ministry of state 
which 'it represents is composed. The departments again are 
subdivided into circles, of which there are 335 in the wdiole 
monarchy ; each of these circles is under the superintendence of 
a Landrath, ap^on performing pretty much the same functions 
as the sub-prefect of the arrondissements in France. The Land- 
rath is elected nominally by the people;, but as these have never 
been trained to independcftit political action, and tlie appointment, 
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as in the case erf the burfforaasters, requires the royal confirma¬ 
tion, this lowest officialjkthe Landratli, is as completely an in¬ 
strument in the hand of ^vernment as any director of police in 
Prussia. We do not possess a complete list of all the placemen 
in the monarchy; but if the reader will consider that Prussia is a 
poor country, counting by dollars where we count by pounds, and 
numbering only 13,000,030 inhabitants, he will see at once that 
this system of governing by provinces and colleges must create 
and maintain a most expensive and a most influential bureau¬ 
cracy. The principle being, as we have stated, that the people 
shall be allowed to do nothing for themselves, it follows as a 
necessary consequence, that a vast multitude of men must be 
paid at the public expense for doing that which in other countries 
nature iS alloMfed to do spontaneously, as the rain falls and the 
wind blows, It follows also, what Hansemann has •sufficiently- 
proved by a detailed comparison with France—that the Prussian 
government, if it be the best and the most enlightened in Europe 
—according to the so frequent boast—is also the most constrained, 
the most cuftibrous, and the most burdensome; and it follows 
further, that in no country, notwithstanding the parade of popular 
forms, is self-government less practised than in Prussia, is spon¬ 
taneity and nature in public life more utterly strange; in no 
country of equal civilization is the political mind of the many less 
ripe at the present moment, more to be dreaded when the ufgeiicy 
of some unforeseen necessity, and the pain of long-subdued con¬ 
straint, shall teach it to exert its untutored energies. 

On the military power of Prussia our limits do not permit us 
to enlarge. The amount of the army is stated by Zedlitz* as 
follows:— 

Standing army ...... 121,9U» 

War reserve, and militia of thf first summons . 230,000 

Militia of the second summons . . . 180,000 

. 531,916 

Along with which we may takiVj^ie statement of Hansemann, 
that in the standing army and war reserve there are in ser¬ 
vice, of the male population, from 20 to 25 years of age, about 
40 per cent.; in the militia, of the male population, from 26 to 
39 years, about 56 per eent. This is a genuine arming of the 
whole people, and is an institution that has been oftpn and pro¬ 
minently Drought forward by the laudators of Prussiiin libdi^. 
There can be no doubt that an army of this sort is a very difle- 
rent thing from the band of hirelings by whose aid the great 
Elector, in the 17th century, annihilated the libeVties of the East 
Prussian States; but in jpraising such an institution as this we 


• Staatskrafte der PreuSsichenMpnarchie, iii, Band. p. 36. 1830. 
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must bear in mind, in the first place, that it impoverishes and 
oppresses the country fearfully; and JfcRt, taken in connexion 
with the submission and servility which me bureaucratic supremacy 
everywhere brings along with it, the military drilling of the 
whole people at stated periods, has a much more powerful influ¬ 
ence in keeping down than in raising the spirit of freedom. We 
must bear in mind also, that the numerous ^regular army of 
Prussia is always ready and immediately elfcctive: the militia 
requires to be called out. The immense machinery of soldier¬ 
ship which so poor a country maintains, if it be a security, is a 
hard one.’** The only good it can effect is to ensure the peace of 
Europe by presenting a close-serried square of nationality to 
the conquering mania which still seems to possess restless 
France; as a base of liberal institutions, as a guarantee of popu¬ 
lar freedom^ it is altogether naught. As a legacy, however, of 
the ever-memorable days that followed the battle of Jena, it may 
in the extreme distance act as a check on the wantonness of 
pure absolutism; teaching habitually, by its mere existence, 
a lesson which the Prussian government in its present temper 
' CJUn only imperfectly understand, that a battle, to be well fought, 
must be fought by a nation for national ends ; and that the real 
strength of a standing army consists not in the number of its 
guns and bayonets, but in the popular sympathies which it 
shares* and the popular enthusiasm by which it is inspired. 

Of the police, the third great governing power in Prussia, we 
shall say nothing. To understand that properly an Englishman 
must feel it. Touching its operation on the department of the 
post-office, Dr Kombst (Deutsdier Bundestag, p. 61 ,) mentions 
some very characteristic details which are.not to be found in the 
* Conversations Lexicon,’ voce Naoler. 

There remain yet two very important matters, and very 
characteristic of the Prussian system, concerning which, since we 
have said so much, it would be unpardonable not to say a little. 
We mean, the administration ofjiMtlce and the matter of taxation. 

The criminal procedure of a cjuintry is, as a test of civic liberty, 
the most speaking thing in it accordingly we find in Prussia, 
where no civic lioerty exists, a system of judicial machinery in 
criminal matters so thoroughly autocratic in principle and prac¬ 
tice, that the free-born Englisnman recoils from it suddenly with 
a mixed instinct of aversion and incredTulity. Tlie characteristic 
feature of the Prussian code of criminal procedure, as delineated 
at cpnsiderable length by Herr Venedey, himself a Rhenish 

• According to,newspaper reports (which in Germany it is well known 
originate with government to serve certain pu^oses) the present kmg 
intends to make a considerable reduction in thfl standing army, with a view 
to lessen the public expenditure of the military department, which in 
Prussia amounts nearly to half the whole revenue. 

A 
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lawyer, and irj^ this matter worthy of all credit,* is this, that there 
is no separation of the ld|ri$lative, the executive, and-the judicial 
functions; the king is evetywhere, not nominally merely, executor 
of the law and dispenser of grace, but with active interference 
and partisanship; the accused is under the strict control of the 
judge ; the judges under the strict control of the minister of justice. 
Here, if anywhere in the Prussian system^ we find the incar¬ 
nation of the grand Prussian principle, that, except in office, no 
man is anytliing, or shall be accounted anything in the state. 
Hence there is no bar, and, what is the ne plus mtra of absolu¬ 
tism, no prosecutor; the bench prosecutes, defends, and pro¬ 
nounces sentence. A sort of defence, indeed, there is, within 
very narrow limits, and under tlie continual control and super¬ 
vision t)f the*judge-prosecutor; but that there is no free and 
independent defence appears sufficiently' from this fast, that there 
is no order of barristers, no necessity indeed, no possibility for 
them in the Prussian system of procedure, which tuey very sig¬ 
nificantly call, not a trial, but an inquisition. As for juries, we 
are not to •expect for a moment that such a wild old shoot of 
Teutonic liberty should flourish in a region where the more 
orderly independence of the lawyer class has ceased to be known. 
The late conduct of the government with re^rd to jury-trial in 
Rhenish Prussia is very characteristic here. The Rhenish Ger¬ 
mans, with a heavy property-tax, inherit also, from Freilcli do¬ 
minion, publicity of proceeding in legal matters, trial by jury, 
and an independent order of barristers. Against these free anti 
French institutions the autocratic jealousy of the Berlin legis¬ 
lators has been constantly directed. Right gladly, if they could, 
they would root up the^vhole offence in the sweeping style of tough 
old Stein; but this, in a new and not over-well affectioiied province, 
were dangerous ; therefore they proceed cautiously, and secretly 
suck the Blood of tlie victim whom they dare not stab. They have 
passed several statutes, the ejear drift of which is to make the juris¬ 
prudential privileges of the Iftenish provinces, while they nomi¬ 
nally remain, practically inopem|ive. They have declared that in 

* We have been scrupulous throug\iout this article to borrow nothin*; 
from Herr Venedey without special mention and acknowle^meiit, bccaustv 
he is so bitter against Prussia that he is often not a competent, and in ail 
cases a very partial witness.* He has one good quality, however; he never 
deals in vague assertions, but quotes the law book by title and section, 
which the student can verify at leisure. In all the grand*features of the 
Prussian system, the present writer has been careful to take his facts directly 
from the ‘ Land-recht/ which speaks loud enough for itself, wiihtmt the 
necessity of a commentary. In the present insUnce, 4towever, not possess¬ 
ing a copy of the * Criminal Gerichts Ordnung/ he depends altogether on 
the accuracy of Herr Vqnedey. It is but just to mention, at the same time, 
that in all the main charges which he brines against the Prussian govern¬ 
ment, this writer is fully borne out by the impartial testimony of the mode¬ 
rate and iufficious Hansemann. *^1^ defect of his book lies more in rabid 
one-sidedness of view, than in misrepresentation of fact. 
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all trials for political offences, the Prussian, not thq Rhenish law, 
shall be th^rule, that is to say, that instead of a free jury of his 
fellow-^citizens, the poor Rhenish Libwal “suspected of being 
suspected,” shall be tried by the king himself, through his 
minister of justice, passing sentence on all crimes committed 
against himself. Very Prussian! And another trick Herr 
venedey also mentions, which we cannot pass. According to 
the French process the mere formal part of the defence in 
criminal cases is committed to a person called an avout, while the 
advocate conducts the material defences in all points of fact and 
law. The avoues rank by the code as state omcers, and as such 
are subordinate to the procurator of state. The advocates, on the 
other hand, form an independent body, acknowledging a subjec¬ 
tion of discipline only to their own freely eleoted batonier. 
Such an ins^tution, our author truly remarks, is a crying anomaly 
in Prussia—a thing in no wise to be tolerated. Therefore a law 
is passed annihilating the independent bar, and elevating the poor 
privates by an act of special grace into the dignity of public 
servants or avoues* Thus the offence of an order of freemen—a 


■ sfiTciety not under the control and supervisorship of the state 
(supra p.)—is removed, and the bureaucracy is all in all. 

In order to give the reader a clear idea what a cumbrous ma¬ 
chinery the pragmatical government of Prussia employs to sub¬ 
ject the meum and tuum between man and man, we shall men¬ 
tion two simple statistical facts from the valuable work of Herr 
Hansemann. The first is, that in the department of Minden, 
containing a po[)ulatiori of only 396,325 souls, there are no less 
than 336 legal placemen; while in a corresponding district of 
Rhenish Prussia, where the French law prevails, 154 persons do the 
same business.^ The other fact is what appears almost incredible, 
that the judicial establishment of poor Prussia with its 13,000,000 
of inhabitants, costs within a fevf thousand pounds as much as the 
judicial establishment of France with its 32,000,000, viz,, six 
millions of dollars ! Ex nno disce^mnes. The rage of governing 
in Berlin is like^ the rdige of fighwng in Paris ; but a man must 
pay for his hobby, here or theiy^sL 

We must not imagine, however, as the tenor of our obser- 
‘ vations up to tliis point might lead one to suspect, that 
every institution is perfectly regular^ and of a piece, even 
in Prussia. It looks indeed like enough, for the most part, as 
if his Prussian Majesty considered government as a game at 
chessf and the members of society merely figures to be played 


• Hansemann, §241.—We have subtracted the advocates (or attornies, 
aa we ought rather’to translate the German advocate) who are connected 
with the courts, but form no part of the legal Imrekucracy—at least disturb 
the comparison which the rciider will naturally institute here with the 
Scottish county jurisdictions. 
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with; Robert Owen, with his social, and the Puseyites with thiiir 
episcopal parallelograms, seem to have been anticipated in Berlin. 
But nature will out, ancwhe voluntary principle shows its front 
sometimes, even in Prussia; whereof we have a most remarkable 
instance in one of the judicial institutions of Prussia very recently 
introduced. Not that the people, even in one solitary instance, 
have been allowed to originate any scheme of reform; every¬ 
thing in Prussia originates with the government; but the scheme 
that has been set on foot contains the very strange and anti- 
Prussian principle that the mass of the people may be safely 
intrusted with the hona fide election of certain functionaries, and 
that these functionaries may safely perform their functions with¬ 
out state-pay and supervision. We allude to the institution of 
distrietnal arbiters acting Muthout remuneration {&chied8richter)^ 
men unskilled in the technicalities of the law, and untrained to 
bureaucratic subserviency, natural heads of the pedple, popu¬ 
larly chosen to perform, by the aid of their own good sense 
alone, the important office of judging and making peace between 
man and may. To what wise and liberal head ni the depart¬ 
ment of justice this truly popular measure belongs we do net 
possess the means of ^knowing;* the ordinance establishing the 
umpires in the province of Prussia is dated 17th September, 
1827; and in this province it was found to work so well, that, on 
the petition of the respective States, it was introduced intn^ Bran¬ 
denburg and Silesia in 1832, and into Pomerania and Rugea in 
1834, The great excellence of this system manifestly is, that 
where it can be made to work steadily, it acts at once as a cheap 
and speedy means of adjusting questions of right between plain 
men on common-sense, principles, and as a check on that which 
is undoubtedly one of the greatest of social evils, the frequency 
of law-suits. The popular arbiters of Prussia, though they 
deteruiine differences, and thus practically bring about the result 
of a law-suit, are preventers of legal strife rather than fosterers ; 
peacemakers, schiedsrichter^*vA the German word significantly 
expresses, men whose businesl^ and whaso interest it is to part 
the parties, not to set them the ears, a business and duty 
which (unlike professional lawyers) they have every motive and 
interest substantially to perform. To a rational, peaceable, 
people, like the Germans, such an institution seems peculiarly 
appropriate, and we rejohee heartily at the success of so notable 
an experiment. We shall be glad to hear that ihe^ future fruits 
answer the present promise; meanwhile, we must content*our-» 
selves with referring those more immediately interested-in the 


* Since Meriting the abpve we have been informed by an intelligent Prus¬ 
sian that the author of this^measure was Count DanckelmanUi ux the ys«Mr 
1827, Minister of Justice in Prussia. • 
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matter for further details to the sources of our own infor¬ 
mation.* * 

We conclude with the matter of tax^on. This Herr Hanse- 
mann has handled in a most able and thorough style, and the 
results which he brings out are exactly such as might have been 
expected. In the outset it is characteristic that the actual 
burdens borne by the Prussian people, according to this author’s 
minute and searching calculations, amount to not less tlian twenty- 
six millions of dollars more than the lump official statement 
which goes current in the common statistical works, being 
77 millions rx. according to the one statement, and 51 millions 
according to the other. In estimating the proportionate 
amount of taxation which Prussia bears, Herr Hansemann has 
very properly chosen France as the fittest contrast, hotix these 
countries having been revolutionized on the same principles, and 

{ iresenting flie same preponderance of agricultural over city popii- 
ation. The result is, that Prussia, in almost every branch of 
public income, is taxed much more heavily than France, and 
that in the Rhenish provinces particularly the public burdens 
have waxed enormously since they were committed to the 
paternal sway of Prussia. It is indeed the necessary result of 
the principle of governing so much beyond what is necessary, 
that much more than is necessary must be paid. Prussia is a 
heavily taxed country, and must be so, while the present prag- 
maticaf mania continues* It is a great mistake also to sup¬ 
pose, as some English writers seem to take for granted, that the 
taxes in Prussia are imposed on a more equal and just prin¬ 
ciple than among ourselves. In such a country as Prussia, a 
property-tax must always form a considerable item; but it is 
small in proportion to the magnitude of the agricultural interests, 
amounting only to eleven millions out of the seventy-seven. The 
fact is, that notwithstanding the liberal and equal principles of 
taxation announced by Stein in 1811, a considerable proportion 
of the landed property in Brandenburg, Saxony, and other [)arts 
of Prussia still remains exempt fr^m public burdens; the revolu¬ 
tion has not not been allowed ta ^o its perfect work; a remnant 
of privileged nobility still remains in respectable lustihood. On 
.the other hand, to keep up the cumbrous machinery of superero¬ 
gatory administration, a bread tax and a fiesh tax have been 
imposed, which are complained of as pressing only and severely 
on the poorest classes, not to mention trade patents, income tax, 
and (fthers, which, either in their own nature, or according to the 
scale by which they are adjusted, press more heavily on the lower 

orders. Besides mese personal inequalities, there are local ine- 

« 

* * Allgemeine Gerichts Ordnung fur die Preussisthen Staaten/ (Law of 
Civil Procedure for the PrussiAU States). Von A. T. Mannkoff. Berlin, 
1837. Th. I, Tit, 2, ed. i 176. 
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qualities of the paost glaring kind particularly affecting RhenisU 
Prussia, which ^province ^he Berliiiese teach to bear all tlie 
burdens, as Ireland to us long only a footstool. The property 
tax in Berlin, for instance, is only four per cent- of the net rental ; • 
in the Rhine provinces it is twenty-one per cent-! No wonder 
that there are murmurs in that region, making themselves audible 
even within the ear-circuit of a Prussian police. Altogether, the 
taxation seems one of the most awkward things about tlie Prussian 
system; as the tailor’s bill of a man of fashion, who will have a new 
suit every month, is not the most pleasant page in his diary. 

We have said nothing in the above observations of the in¬ 
creasing prosperity of Prussian manufactures, because there is 
nothing particular either in Berlin iron or Elberfeld cloth by 
which the character of the Prussian despotism may be determined. 
All despotisms agree in tins, that they incline to cherish and to pro¬ 
tect on the one side the merely material, on the other the merely 
ornamental interests of humanity; and it were a strange thing 
indeed if Prussia, an intelligent and a rising country, during 
twenty-five yaars of peace, should not have made one or two 
points in the matter of mechanical dexterity suificient to throw 
into a commercial fever Home foolish wits who had vainly dreamt 
of a sempiternal British monopoly in this department* We have 
purposely abstained also from saying anything about the famous 
commercial league which has made so much noise lately. ^This 
is a matter affecting more the balance of power among the States 
of the German Confederation than the internal administration of 
Prussia* It is notable, however, as a public European proof of 
the intelligence, dexterity, and perseverance of the iVussiau 
bureaucracy. It has also had a tendency to regain to Prussia some 
portion of that German sympathy which her servile attachment 
to Austrian absolutism has hitherto withheld- A commercial 
freedom and a commercial unity are at least, when reali^sed, one 
approach to tliat grand ideal of ** Fatherland” for which the 
patriots of 1818 drew the swdrd. Whether that ideal ever shall 
walk forth in complete embodiment God •only knows; but a 
strong Prussia, as the wise nien,§t Vienna in 1815 knew partly, 
and might have known wholly, is the first and indispensable 
postulate of a strong Germany* » 

It is possible, we may remark, in concluding, that the Prussian 
system may appear to mftny in the present paper represented 
under a very one-sided and partial aspect. We confess honestly 
that we had no intention to exhibit in strong relief the favourable 
side of the Prussian system. Tins has been done already by 
various parties, both in England and on the continent; to do It 
again here were acturfi a^ere, and altogether out of season. We 
have not the least intention, however, to deny in any point the 
general excellence of the Prussian government; we admire it 
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gather in a way as -we admire a well-formed crystal; it has a 
mathematical beauty beyond the vidgar. It possesses in an 
eminent degree all the excellencies ymich a highly civilized and 
* thoroughly defeudalized despotism can possess ; but it possesses 
also, in full measure, all the deformities which are wont to cling 
to despotism as bigotry does to a churchman. ’Tis a perfect 
“ paradise of beauty and delight,” politically, we are assured; 
but as in many a political paradise beyond the seas, which inte¬ 
rested jobbers have beslubfaered with deceitful praise, there are 
sad hrcks behind unmentioned, and not a few torments. There is 


a grand artificial architecture; no fine natural vegetation. There 
is a bland and benign atmosphere of paternity, but mosquitos 
swarm there plontifuriy and bite assiduously—a hundred-handed 
bureaucracy that ever intermeddles, and a hund(ed-eyed police 
that never intermits. Against this our British instinct rebels. 

• J. S.B. 


This is a subject to which we must endeavour to return, when 
an opportunity occurs for instituting a comparison between the 
actual working of a Prussian and English government', in the details 
of administration. We suspect that in many things the comparison 
would not be favourable to this couniry. We doubt, for example, 
whether in any branch of Prussian administration there would be 
found such extravagant and costly abuses and local jobbing as have 
long been permitted to flourish, almost unheeded, in the Corporation 
of L(fndon. An intelligent Prussian once said to us, Of what 
avail is it that your constitutional theory is more perfect, if your 
practical checks are not better than ours ? Honestly, I would not ex¬ 
change the system by which in Prussia we fill up all appointments, 
at least with educated rnon, for the demoralizing practices encouraged 
at your last general election in the name of representation.” He de¬ 
nied, further, that the English system was one of less centralization 
than the Prussian ;—the House of Commons engrossing all the local 
business of the country, so that a* bridge, he observed, could not be 
built, or a road made, without an express act of Parliament. On 
the subject of imprisonment for political offences, he assured us that 
for some years there bad been fewer persons imprisoned at Spandau 
for offences of that class, than we had at the present moment, cither 
in our gaols or penal colonies, forlhe Chartist riots at Bristol, New¬ 
port, and Birmingham. It had been otherwise, but never worse, 
in Prussia than in England under Lord Castlereagh. 

We were glad to learn, in our last trip up the Rhine, that Arndt 
has received pecuniary compensation for his losses from the present 
King, and hhs been made Rector of the University of Bonn. It is 
more, generally known that other celebrated men ot letters have been 
invited to Berlin.* ^The present King has also to a considerable extent 
relieved the press from its shackles;—^newspapers are now allowed 
to publish the discussions of the Provincial IXiets, including even the 
discussions which have takgn place upon the propriety of petitioning 
for a Constitution. We think there^is some probability that a legisla* 
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tive assemblv wiU .ultimately be formed, consisting of deputies from the» 
Provincial Diets, The presei^t King has, however, some unfavourable 
points of character: his idea^ belong too much to the middle agea« 
His great object is to strengthen the aristocracy, by restoring the 
law of primogeniture in those States where it has been abolished. 
One of his projects is to found an university exclusively for the 
sons of the nobility. In a recent case of murder he allowed, the bar¬ 
barous punishment of breaking on the wheel to be carried into effect, 
although it had remained for a century a dead letter in the statute 
book. It is fortunate for Prussia that the intelligent men, who 
form what in the preceding article is styled ^Hhe beaurooracy,*’ pos¬ 
sess sufficient power to prevent the King having entirely his own way. 
Without copying its faults, we think many useful hints might he 
taken from the Prussian system for adoption in this country, where 
the principle of the division of labour has never been understood by 
Government.—En. 


Art.VII.—CABINETCHANGES.—( 1754tol84.1.)~A Arte/' 

retrospect of the state of Parties since the accession of George 
Ilf may be useful on the eve of another Session; we propose^ 
therefore^ to devote a few pages to the various changes of 
Cabinets during the last ninety years, cotifining ourselves to a 
summary of the facts* , 

T^HEN George III came to the throne, he found a powerful 
and respectable ministry. The Duke of Newcastle was 
First Lord of the Treasury, but Mr Pitt was the virtual leader. 
This administration was formed on the death of Mr Pelham, in 
1754. 

The Duke of Newcastle retired in November, 1756, making 
way for the Duke of Devonshire as Premier, and Mr Pitt as 
Secretary of State. George IIPs dislike of Mr Pitt produced 
that minister's dismissal hi April in the following year (1757), 
but the Cabinet could not stanH against his opposition and popu¬ 
larity. 

In June (1757) the Duke of-Newcastle was aghin Premier, 
and Mr Pitt, as the phrase went at the time, took the Cabinet 
by storm, and made himself Secretary of State* 

In 1760 this arrangement was in full force. Mr Legge was 
Chancellor of the Excheaueri Earl Grenville, President^of the 
Council; Duke of Devonshire, Lord Chamberlain; Ekrl Temple, 
a Cabinet Minister; Lord Northington, Lord Chancellor;, and 
Lord Anson at the Admiralty. 

The first change was made in March, 1761, by the substitu¬ 
tion of Lord Bute for Lord Holdernesse as Secretary of State; 
this was the commence&ent of the King's party/^ as it was 
afterwards called* , 
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' In September (1761) Mr Pitt proposed in Council to declare 
warag^ainst Spain ; and, with Lord Temple, committed his advice 
to writing. The Council rejected th<? proposition. Mr Pitt and 
Lord Temple, in consequence, resigned on the 5th of October. 

In May (1762) the Duke of Newcastle went out of office, and 
was succeeded by Lord Bute. 

In October in the same year, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
George Grenville, and Lord Besborough seceded from Lord 
Bute*s government. The peace with France and Spain very 
much weakened the Cabinet; and the Cider Tax, although 
carried in the Commons through six divisions, and in the Lords 
by eighty-three to forty-nine, was odious to the nation. Lord 
Bute resigned in consequence in April, 1763, and was replaced 
by Mr George Grenville. • 

An unsuccessful overture was made to Mr Pitt in the August 
ensuii^. 

In September the Bedford-Grenville ministry was formed. 

This ministry fell to pieces in May, 1765, and after a long- 
negotiation with Mr Pitt, which terminated alfruptly, Lord 
“Rockingham and the Whigs came into office, 10th July, 1765. 

They were ungraciously dismissed 30th July, 1766, 

The Duke of Grafton as Premier, Charles Townshend as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Camden as Lord Chan- 
cellof, and Mr Pitt (who was created Earl of Chatham) as 
Lord Privy Seal, succeeded. 

Mr Charles Townshend died the 4th of September, 1767, and 
was succeeded by Lord North as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Lord Chatham’s illness occasioned the remodelling of the 
Cabinet in January, 1768, when the Dakc of Grafton’s admi¬ 
nistration commenced. 

Lord Chatham himself resigned the Privy Seal on the 15tli 
of October (1768). At the meeting of Parliament on the 9th 
of January, 1770, he opposed the, Address, but his amendment 
was negatived without a division. A similar amendment by 
Mr Dowdesweil,*in flie Commons, was lost by 254 to 138. 

The Duke of Grafton did net think it prudent to encoinitor 
the strong opposition now organized a^inst him; Lord North 
consequently oecame First Lord of the Treasury on the 28th of 
January, 1770. „ 

Low! North’s government remained unshaken till tlie au¬ 
tumn of 1781. On the 12th of December (1781), Sir John 
Lowther’s motion against the colonial war was lost by 220 against 
179, giving Ministers a majority of only forty-one. 

On the 23rd of February, 1782, General Conway’s motion for 
an address to the King, to procure a peace, was lost by 194 to 
193; and on the27tb of the same nion*th, a motion, condemna¬ 
tory of the ministerial policy regarding America, was carried by 
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234 to 215. 0i\ the 19th of March, Lord North announced the, 
dissolution of his Cabinet.. 

At the end of the month i^ie Marquis of Rdckingham’s minis¬ 
try was formed. 

On the death of that nobleman (Jst of July, 1782), Lord 
Shelburne became First Lord of the Treasury, and Mr Pitt 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, vice Lord John Cavendish, who, 
with Mr Fox and several other leading Whigs, declined office. 

On the 23rd of January, 1783, at half-past seven o’clock in the 
morning, two amendments to the address on the treaty of peace 
were carried against ministers by 224 to 208. This was the 
first “ achievement” of the coalition between the P''ox and North 
parties. On the 21st of I’ebruary, a series of resolutions, moved 
by Lord-John,Cavendish, censuring the government for the 
manner in which the peace had been concluded, were carried by 
207 to 190 ; next day Lord Shelburne resigned. ' 

On the 2nd of April (1783), the Duke of Portland’s adminis¬ 
tration, including Mr Fox, Lord North, Lord John Cavendish, 
&c., was completed. 

Mr Fox introduced his famous bill for vesting the government 
of India in seven commissioners, to be nominated by Parliament, 
on the 18th of November (1783); the second readit^ was car¬ 
ried in the Commons, by 217 to 103, on the 7th of December; 
but the Lords rejected the entire measure on the 17th, Ijy 95 
to 76. 

On the 11th, Piarl Temple, in an audience with the King, 
explained the tendency of the bill, and was authorized to state 
that his Majesty considered it highly impolitic and dangerous; 
on the 18th the ministers were commanded to resign the seals of 
their respective offices; and n few days afterwards Mr Pitt, as 
I'irst Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
formed his administration. 

As is well known, his government was severely censured by 
several majorities of the Commons, until the dissolution of Par¬ 
liament 24th of March, 1784. 

About 1800, a difference between the King and Mr Pitt, and 
several other principal members of the Cabinet, arose on the 

Q uestion of the Catholic claims; it was understood that the Irish 
Jnion had been partly carried in consequence of a pledge from 
Mr Pitt in favour of the Catholics. 

In March, 1801, Mr Addington succeeded Mr JPitt at the 
Treasury and the Exchequer, and formed the “Addington 
administration.” 

At the commencement of 1804, the ministry w'ere evidently 
tottering; Mr Fox’s potion on national defence, on the 28rd of 
April, was lost by only 52 votes—256 to 204; and a motion 
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;made by Mr York, Secretary of State, on the i^Sth, relative to 
the army, was carried by only 240 to 203. 

Mr Addington resigned on the 30th, and Mr Pitt received 
unlimited powers to form a new Cabinet, the Catholic question 
and the introduction of Mr Fox alone excepted. 

Mr Pitt's death, on the 23rd of June, 1806, introduced Lord 
Grenville, Mr Fox, and the Whigs. 

Mr Fox died on the 13th of September in the same year, but 
his party struggled on till March, 1807, when a difference with 
the King on the Catholic disabilities caused their dismissal. 

The Duke of Portland succeeded as the ostensible head of 
the Cabinet, but Mr Percival, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was the virtual leader. 

Mr Percival found himself compelled to strengthen his govern¬ 
ment in September, 1809, and, among other changes, udded the 
Premiership to the office he already held; the Cabinet was now 
spoken of as the Percival administration.” 

On the assassination of Mr Percival on the 11 th of May, 
1819, after an unsuccessful negotiation with Loiifls Grey and 
Grenville, as the leaders of the Whig party, Lord Liverpool was 
placed at the head of the Cabinet, and commenced that career 
of power which was only terminated by his fatal illness in 1827. 

Mr Canning was sent for by the King on the 28th of March, 
1827, and commissioned to form a Cabinet. After much negotia¬ 
tion, and many difficulties, the Canning administration was 
Gazetted on the 27th of April (1827). 

On the 8th of August Mr Canning died, and Lord Goderich 
succeeded him as First Lord of the Treasury, and Mr Herries 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. The appointment of Mr 
Herries is supposed to have precipitated the fate of Lord Gode¬ 
rich's government. 

On the 11th of January, 1888, the Duke of Wellington was 
Prime Minister. The death of George IV (25tli of June, 
1830), and the subsequent electi6ng, very much weakened the 
ministry. Sir-Henry ParnelFs motion for a committee on the 
civil list was carried by 233 tq,204 on the 16th of November, 
1830; and next day the dissolution of the Cabinet was announced 
in both Houses. * 

The accession of Earl Grey and the Reformers immediately 
followpd. * 

It is not necessary to narrate the temporary ministerial clianges 
which took place before June, 1884; a difference in the Cabinet 
about that time^led to the resignation of Earl Grey, and the 
nomination of Lord Melbourne as his successor. 

Towards the end of the year (lOth of Npvember, 1834), Earl 
Spencer's death occasioned the removal of Lord AltUorp to the 
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House of Lords., The King, on the 14th, intimated to the Pre-» 
mier that he considered the Cabinet dissolved. 

Sir Robert Peel came into office on the 9th of December, but 
was defeated on the first diay of the House meeting, February 
the 19th, 1835 ; Mr Abercromby being elected Speaker by 316 
to 306. On the 4th of April, Lord John Russell’s resolution 
regarding the Irish Church, was carried by 329#to 889. On the 
6th the Appropriation Clause, moved by Lord John, was carried 
by 262 to 237; and on the 7th, a second resolution, affirming 
the appropriation principle, was carried by 285 to 258. 

On the 8th of April Sir Robert Peel resigned, and Lord 
Melbourne was again at the head of the Treasury. 

On the 9th of April, 1839, Mr Labouchere introduced a bill 
for suspending .the Constitution of the island of Jamaica; the 
second reading was allowed to pass proform&t but on tho motion 
that the Speaker do now leave the chair, a long and wafm debate 
arose, which terminated (6th of May) in a division of 294 to 289 
in favour of the motion, giving the ministers a narrow majority 
of five. Nexi day they announced their resignation. 

Sir Robert Peel attempted to form a Cabinetj but failed in* 
consequence, partly, of a difference with the Queen on the sub* 
j ect of the appointments of the Ladies of the Household. Lord 
Melbourne was recalled, and both parties explained in Parlia¬ 
ment on the 13th (May). , 

On the 30th of April, 1841, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr Baring) opened his budget for the year; he pointed out 
the deficiency in the revenue, and proposed to act to some extent 
upojj free-trade principles, by reducing the duties od corn, 
sugar, and timber. On the 7th of May, Lord John Russell 
moved the adoption of the budget proposition relative to the 
sugar duties; Lord Sandon moved an amendment to the effect 
that, under existing circumstances, no alteration was required: 
after eight nights’ debate, the House divided on the 17th, 
and carried the amendment by 317 to 281; majority against 
ministers, 36. ' 

On the 27 th May, Sir RoberJ; Peel moved a direct vote of 
Want of Confidence in the existing government. On the 4th of 
June, after five nights’ debate, it was carried by 312 to 311. 

The Cabinet thought groper to appeal from the House of 
Commons to the nation, and dissolved Parliament as sopn as 
the public business would permit (22nd of June). • 

'Ine new Parliament assembled on the 19th of August}^ on 
the 24th, Mr S. Wortley moved an amendment^jo the Address, 
expressing want of confidence in .the present 'ministers of tho 
Crown; uie House divided on the 27th :—360 to 209 in favoUV 
of the amendment; majority against ministers, 91. 
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« A similar amendment, moved by the Earl of Ripon, had been 
carried in the House of Lords on the 24th, by 168 to 96; majo¬ 
rity against ministers, 72. ^ 

On the 30th, Lord John Russell m the Commons, and Lord 
Melbourne in the Lords, announced the dissolution of the Whig 
government. 

Sir Robert Peel was commissioned to form a new Cabinet 
with all convenient dispatch: in the beginning of September all 
the appointments were completed.* 

• We subjoin the following notes to the above :— 

Secretahies of State. 

Before the end of the reign of Henry VIII, there was only one Secretary of 
State; the number was then increased to two. At the union with Scotland, a 
third secretaryship was created for " Scotch Affairs.” -It conrtnued from 
1708, when it Was held by the Duke of Queensbury, to January, i74fi, when it 
w'as resign6d by the Marquis of Tw^eeddale. From that time to 1708 there 
were “ Two Principal Secretaries of State,” In 1768, in consequence of the 
incrcMe of business from the American colonies, a Secretary of State for 
the Colonies” was appointed in the person of Lord Hillsborough, This 
office continued until 1782, when, together with several others, it was abo- 
•Ushed by Mr Burke’s bill (22 Geo, 3, cap. 82); Mr Welbore Ellis w as the 
occupant at that time. From about 1789 the two Secretaries began to be 
ffistinguished as “ Home” and “ Foreign.” In 1794, the war occasioned the 
appointment of Mr Henry Dundas (Lord Melville) as “ Secretary of State for 
War,” In 1801, the business connected with the colonies was transferred 
to the Secretary at War, who was then called “ Secretary of State for War 
and Colonies,” In 1816 (3rd of April), a motion w as made by Mr Tierney 
to abolish the third secretaryship, because thewar which occasioned its crea¬ 
tion was at an end; the motion was resisted by government, on the ground 
that the importance of the colonies was such as to require a minister fur 
their especial superintendence: Mr Tierney’s motion was lost by 182 to 100. 
The ** two principal Secretaries” were sometimes distinguished as acting for 
the ‘‘northern” and “southern departments;” the northern department com¬ 
prehended Germany and the north of Europe, &c.; the southern, France 
and the rest of the Continent not included in the former office, 
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Art. VIII.— History ofl^ie Great Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century in Germany, .Switzerland, Bsc. By J. H, Merle 
D’Aubigne, President of the Theological School of Geneva, 
&c. 3 vols. D. Walther, Piccadilly. 1841. 

'T'HE ‘ History of the Reformation* is well adapted to serve two 
important objects. Being a history of opinions, it exhibits 
to the student the mental operations of human beings, while at 
the same time it enables him to estimate the value of opinions 
in their influence on society. 

The author takes a proper and Catholic view of this import¬ 
ant portion of pur world's annals. “ ‘The History of the Re- 
formatioji,’ ” he observes, " is wholly distinct from the history 
of Protestantism. In the former, all bears the character of a 
regeneration of human nature,—a religious and social transfor¬ 
mation emanating from God himself. In the latter we see too 
often a glaring depravation of first principles—the conflict of 
parties—a sectarian spirit,—and the operation of private intp- 
rests. The histo^ of Protestantism might claim the attention 
of Protestants. ‘The History of the Reformation’ is a book for 
all Christians, or rather for all mankind.” 

The present work opens with a rapid sketch of the corrup¬ 
tions which had crept into the Church, and the state of’Chris- 
tianity at the beginning of the sixteenth century, as exhibited 
in the lives of the principal actors in the drama. 

The Church was in the beginning a simple community of 
brethren ; but a power soon arose, and gradually extended 
itself, not only alien, but hostile to the simplicity of the 

The Bishop of Rome, surrounded by the prestige that for 
ages had hallowed the political and military power of the seven- 
hilled city, formed the ambitieus project of rendering the autho¬ 
rity of the Romish Church the universal law throughout 
Christendom. 

TheBishops of the West favoured this encroachment, either 
through jealousy of their Eastern brethren, or because they pre¬ 
ferred to bend before a spiritual rather than a temporal power j 
whilst each of the various theological sects which distracted 
the East strove to conciliate the Roman Pontiff, in, the hope, by 
his aid, of triumphing over its opponents. 

The doctrine of the visible unity of the Church, led to tho 
notion that some outward representative of' that unity was 
needful. A primacy of St Peter was invented, and men pro- 
VoL. XX XVII. No. I. . N 
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ceeded to acknowledge in that Apostle, and in his pretended 
successor, the head of the whole Church. 

The constitution of the Patriarchate tended still farther to 
the exaltation of the Papacy. Rome tit first shared the rank of 
Patriarchate with Alexandria and Antioch ; but when the inva¬ 
sion of Mahomet swept away the Bishopricks of Alexandria and 
Antioch, when that of Constantinople separated itself from 
the West, Rome remained without a rival. Ignorance and super¬ 
stition took possession of the Church, and delivered it up to 
Rome blindfold and manacled. 

From this period the power of the Hierarchy in the ascend¬ 
ing scale, and the rapid declension of the Imperial power, accele¬ 
rated their twofold destiny. The irruption of the northern bar¬ 
barians, who, in the gpd, bowed the knee to the Roman Pontiff, 
forms another stepf in the usurpation of the Papacy. Eeo III, 
in 800, placed the crown of the Roman emperors on the brow 
of the grandson of Pepin, and from the period of this union with 
the Franks his connexion with the East terminated. The dis¬ 
union that weakened the civil power on the demise of Charle- 
mgigne,* was embraced by Rome as a means of still further 
exalting the power and securing the independence of the Pope¬ 
dom. The famous decretals imputed to Isidores appeared, 
and as early as 865, Nicholas I was not ashamed to avail him¬ 
self of this hierarchical arsenal for weapons to attack princes 
and bilhops. But the disgraceful and scandalous profligacy 
of the Papacy suspended for a time the object of the decre¬ 
tals. The Emperor of Germany, aroused to indignation by the 
enormities of the Papacy, at length purified Rome by the sword, 
and in 1047 a German bishop, Leo IX, possessed himself of the 
pontifical throne. Four Popes, all Germans, and chosen by 
the Emperor, succeeded ; but the power thus acquired was soon 
directed against the Emperor hipaself. The Papacy arose from 
its humility, and trampled under foot the princes of the earth. 
In the monk Hildebrand, the protege of Leo IX, who reigned 
under the name .of Grfigory VII, we behold the Roman Ponti¬ 
ficate in its strength and its glory. 

His legates passed through thi provinces depriving the pas¬ 
tors of their lesjal partn'^rs, and everywhere exciting the popu- 

* Charlemagne ranlis high as a warrior, ancLthe Church bestowed on him 
the title ©f Sairtt, an indelible disgrace, since it was acquired by the murder 
of heretics, fie appointed the punishment of death for the following 
crime 's ; —The refusing to be baptized; the false pretence of being baptized ; 
a relapse into idolat^; the murder of a bishop or priest—tlie murder of 
any other human being was but a venial crime; human sacrifices; eating 
meat during Lent, * 
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lace against the married clergy. He snapt asunder the anciept 
ties which conhected the churches and their pastors with the 
royal authority, in order to bind them more firmly to the ponti¬ 
fical throne. fFoe to the ctvilrulers who should resist her claim !■ 
Interdicts and excommunications released their subjects from 
their allegiance, and the earth refused even the peace and shel¬ 
ter of the tomb to. the dead, at the comraana of the proud 
Pontiff. Yet Gregory VII was humbled in his turn—Konic 
was taken, and he died in exile at Salerno. His successors 
threw themselves as conquerors on the churches of Spain, 
which, with those of Prussia, fell into the embrace of the 
crowned priest. The crusades, about this period, spread far 
and wide, and threw a halo of military glory around the cham¬ 
pions of^the Church—pious pilgrims entering humbly and bare¬ 
footed within the walls of Jerusalem, burned alive the Jews in 
their synagogues, and the soldiers of the Cross shed* the blood 
of tens of thousands of Saracens, in the name of a peaceful and 
self-denying master, and thus revived in the East the nearly 
forgotten natpe of the Pope; while the kingdoms of Christen¬ 
dom, already subject to the spiritual empire of Rome, became 
her serfs and her tributaries. 

The author next takes a view of the state of the Papacy 
from this period, the internal divisions which had crept into the 
Church, its carnality, and the employment of theocratic jbrms 
as instruments of worldly schemes. 

The general progression of intelligence, the study of philo¬ 
sophy, the revival of letters, and the invention of printing, all 
had their share in preparing the way for the Reformation. 

In the twelfth century many sects arose, the most eminent 
of which Avas the Waldenses; a crusade was proclaimed against 
those heretics, which involved the French provinces in all the 
horrors of a civil war. 

Two centuries later the celebrated John Wickliffe appeared 
in England. He was one of the first heralds of the Reforma¬ 
tion, and translated the New Testament into the vulgar tongue, 
for which his heretical bones w^ere exhumed, and burnt for the 
honour of the Church. The light shed by Wickliffe illumed 
other countries, and especially Germany, after bis death. The . 
most eminent of his foreign disciples was John Hubs, who 
perished at the stake in *1415. But the burning of heretics is 
not always the death-blow to heresy. Jerome ,of Prague 
appeared; but the power which proved too strong for Uuss 
seized hold of Jerome, who underwent the same (ate. Other in¬ 
fluences were at work, and other .pioneers of £he Reformation 
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started forth in different countries and amongst different ranks 
of society. 

Amongst the most conspicuous of those was Marlin 
Luther. Born in Saxony of humMe parentage, and reared 
amidst hardships and privations of every kind, he succes¬ 
sively became a monk of the Augustine order, and Professor 
of liivinity in the Academy of Wittemberg. Learned, elo¬ 
quent, and intrepid, be was well fitted to act a part in a mighty 
revolution. His early career,—his profession as a monk in the 
Monastery of St Augustine,—hie ascetic life—his mental 
struggles—his appointment as Professor at the University of 
Wittemberg, and the effect produced by his lectures and 
preaching, are all fully detailed. 

A difference having arisen between seven convents of his 
order and the vicar-general, Luther’s labours were inter¬ 
rupted, and he was dispatched on a mission to Rome. 

<< At last, after a fatiguing journey under the burning sun of Italy, 
he approached the seven-hilled city. His heart was moved within 
him. His eyes longed to behold the queen of the earfh and of the 
Church! As soon as he discovered from a distance the Eternal 
City,—the city of St Peter and St Paul, the metropolis of the Ca¬ 
tholic World, he threw himself on the earth, exclaiming, ‘Holy 
Rome, 1 salute thee 1’ 

“ Luther was now in Rome; the professor of Wittemberg was in 
the rahlst of the eloquent ruins of the Rome of Consuls and of Em- 

E erors, the Rome of Confessors of Christ and of Martyrs. There 
ad lived Plautus and Virgil, whose works he had carried with him 
into his cloister; and all those great men whose history had so often 
stirred his heart. He beheld uieir statues, and the ruined monu¬ 
ments which still attested their glory. But *11 this glory and power 
had passed away. He trod under foot the dust of them. He called 
to mind, at every step he took, the melancholy presentiments of 
Scipio, when, shading tears over the ruins of Carthage, its palaces 
in flames, and its walls broken down, he exclaimed: ‘ It will one 
day be thvs with Rome P ‘ And traly,’ said Luther, ‘ the Rome of 
Scipios and Ctesars iSb but a corpse. There are such heaps of ruin 
that the foundations of the houses rest at this hour where once their 
roofs were. There, said he, tumhig a melancholy look on its ruins, 
‘ there were once the riches and treasures of this world !’* All these 
fragments of wreck which his foot encountered whispered to Luther, 
witJiin Rome herself, that what is strongest in the sight of men may 
be destroyed by the breath of the Lord. 

“.But with these profaner ruins were 'mixed holy ashes; the thought 
of this came to his mind. The burial places of the martyrs are hard 
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by those of Roman generals and oonqueromr Christian Rome, and 
her trials, had *more power over the iieart of the Saxon monk than 
Pagan Rome with all her glory. In this very place arrived that 
epistle wherein Paul wrote^ ^ the just shall live by faith’ He is uo{ 
far from the forum of Appiuf and the Three Taverns. In that spot 
was the house of Narcissus; here stood the palace of Csesar, where 
the Lord delivered the Apostle from the jaws of the lioil. Oh, 
how did these recollections strengthen the heart of the monk of 
Wittemberg!” 


Luther was at this period still a pious Catholic, and deeply 
was he shocked at the levity of the Romish clergy, who, on 
their part, laughed at his simplicity. One day when he was 
officiating, he found that at the altar they had read seven 
masses, while, he was reading one.” “ Quick ! quick ! ’* said 
one of the priests, '* send our Lady her son back speedily,”— 
thus alluding to the transubstantiation of the bread into the 
body and blood of Christ. On another occasion they laugh¬ 
ingly related how, when saying mass at the altar, instead of the 
sacramental, words which were to transform the elements into 
the body and blood of the Saviour, they pronounced over the 
bread and wine these sarcastic words :—" Bread thou art, and 


bread thou shalt remain; wine thou art, and wine thou shalt 
remain.—’Paww es, et panis manebis ; vinum es, et vinum manebis,” 
This journey was in more respects than one important to the 
future Reformer. One day ascending on his knees Pilate’s 
Staircase, he thought he heard a voice like thunder speaking 
from the depths of his heart,—“ The Just shall live by faith." 
Twice before they had resounded on his ear; he started up in 
terror, struck with shame at the degradation to which sujpersti- 
tion had debased him. This text was a creative word for the 


Reformer and the Reformation;—it was as if God had said,— 
" Let there be light, and there .was light.” 

On his return to Wittemberg, the Church lost hold on 
him in proportion as this CeKt gained ground in his heart, it 
put God in the place of the priest. , , 

In 1512 Luther was made Licentiate of Theolc^, and took 
an oath to defend the truth of the Gospel with all nis strength. 

Wittemberg, changed by his preaching, became the focus ot 
a light which was soon to illuminate Germany, and spread ovef 
the whole church. A tisit of inspection made by Luther in 
1516, aroused many a drowsy spirit, and has been^aptl^ termed 
the Morning Star of the Reformation.” ... 

In 1517 Luther exposed the shameful traffic in indulgences, 
which raised a storm that in thq end shook the papal throne to 
its foundation. Jqlin Diezel, or Tetzel, a Dominican monk, 
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had long filled the office of agent for the eale of indulgences, 
and at this period made a progress through the country, which 
excited a lively sensation. 

• Did space allow, we might extract a graphic description of 
those holi/fairs, but for this we must refer to the work itself. 

On the feast of All-Saints, 1617, Luther affixed to the Church 
ninety-five theses against the sale of indulgences, declaring 
himself ready to defend them next day at the University. 

The reception and effects of these theses were tremendous ; 
they kindled a light in many a cabin and even palace. Tetzel 
took up the gauntlet, but with a feeble hand: the reply of 
Luther, and the discussions which followed, only spread wider 
the doctrines of the Reformer. Leo X, roused by the cry of 
the theologians and monks, cited Luther to Rome ; but moved 
by the intercession of the University and the friends of the 
Reformer, he remitted the case to his legate, De Vio. Luther 
had now to contend face to face with the power of Rome; and 
ourauthor ably contrasts the sophisms and wily conduct of the 
churchman with the bold and fearless bearing of tlie Reformer. 

.After appealing to Leo X, Luther left Augsburg and returned 
to Wittemberg, where he busied himself in drawing up a re¬ 
port of the conference at Augsburg. Being in daily expectation 
of the malediction of the Pope, he prepared again to become a 
wanderer. 

The second volume commences with the Leipsic discussion 
in 1619. The Pope was urged on all sides to give the finishing 
blow to the champion of Reform, when Leo suddenly changed 
his tactics. Charles Miltitz was sent into Saxony to confer 
with Luther. By gentleness and address, he prevailed on the 
Reformer to make many concessions, and even to write to the 
Pope, acknowledging that he had gone too far. The friends of 
the Reformation blushed to see. its sturdy advocate yield before 
the politic courtier. 

But the cloud was quickly dispersed ; a quarrel ensued be¬ 
tween Luther and a Romanist, which led to his re-assertion of 
the new doctrines with greater energy than before. 

Our author gives a luminous summary of the doctrines dis- 
.cussed, and the important results which extended far and wide 
the cause of the Reformation. 

The plection of a successor to tbe Kmperor Maximilian, and 
its effects on the progress of the Reformation, form the not 
least interjBsting portion of the present volume. 

In 1620, everything being prepared, Leo was about to launch 
the thunder of the Vatican against Luther, who evaded the blow 
by withdrawing'himself from the See of .Rome. On leaving 
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Worms, Luther was seized by the orders of the Elector of Sax* 
ony, and lodged in safety from all his enemies in his Castle of 
Wartberg. Whilst Luth^ laboured in the Kefurmed cause in 
Saxony, Ulric Zwingle, a man more bold than Melancthuni 
more mild and enlightened than Luther, threw off the Papal 
yoke in Switzerland. The people of Claris chose Zwingle for 
their pastor, and in 1526, he read his first mass on St Michael’s 
day, at Wildhaus, in presence of his relations and their friends, 
and at the close of the year reached Glaris. 

The following passage marks the different manner in which 
Luther and Zwingle attained to the same conviction in regard 
to the Papacy — 

“ Zwingle’s advance was slow and progressive. He did not 
arrive al truth * as Luther had done, by those tempest-shocks which 
compel the soul hastily to seek a refuge; he reached it ^y the gentle 
influence of Scripture—a power which gradually subdues the heart 
of man. Luther attained the wished-for shore after struggling with 
the storms of ocean j—Zwingle by steering cautiously and slowly 
along the shore.” 

Great was the influence exercised over Zwingle by the celfe- 
brated Erasmus. The charm of his society banished Zwingle’s 
timidity, and the power of his intellect impressed him with 
reverence. Rome souglit to intimidate Luther by solemn 
judgments, and to win Zwingle by her favours. Neitlser me¬ 
thod was successful; those champions of the Reformation 
were not to be won either by threats or flattery. 

In 1518 a barefooted Carmelite arrived on the heights of St 
Gothard. This Italian monk was commissioned to sell Papal 
indulgences to the good Christians of the Helvetic League. 
“ I am empowered to remit all sins!" proclaimed this Tetzm of 
Switzerland, “ and to dispose of Christ's merits to whoever 
will purchase them.” 

Zwingle’s zeal was kindled, and he preached vehemently 
against the unholy impostor. 'The adherents of the Swiss Re¬ 
former rapidly multiplied. The post of pVeacher to the College 
of Canons at Zurich became vacant about this period; and, 
after a violent contest, Zwingle was elected by a large rnajority. 
The admonition given to the preacher on his admission is rt 
curious specimen of priestly morals at that period. 

Though unable to follow the progress of the Italia'n monk, 
his meeting with, and repulse from, Bullinger,'the-Dean of 
Breragarten, and Zwingle’s continued and powerful’opposition 
to the indulgences, we cannot refrain from giving the follow¬ 
ing graphic extract:— 

Samson arrived \it jZug in 1518, and from thence jootneyed 
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to Berne, and spread out his stall in St Vinpent’s Church, 
where he besrsui to crv up his wares more loudly than ever. 


One 


on cominon paper, for two batz only V One day, a knight of high 
name, Jacob Von Stein, presented himself before him, mounted on a 
prancing dapple-gray charger. ‘Give me/ said the knight, ‘an in¬ 
dulgence for myself; for my troop, which is five hundred strong; 
for all the vassals on my domain of Belp; and for all my ancestors; 
and I will give you in return this dapple-gray horse of mine/ It 
was a high price to ask for a /MW'se, Nevertheless, the charger 
pleased the barefooted Carmelite. The bargain was struck, the 
beast was led into the monk’s stable, and all those souls were duly 
declared to have been delivered for ever from the pains of hell !* 
On another occasion, a burgher obtained from hfm for thirteen 
florins an ipdulgence, by virtue of which his confessor was autho¬ 
rized to absolve him, among other things, from every kind of per¬ 
jury, f Samson was held in such reverence, that the counsellor, von 
May, an old man of enlightened mind, having dropped some ex¬ 
pressions against him, was obliged to ask pardon of ^the haughty 
monk on his knees. 


“ The last day of his stay had now arrived. A deafening clamour 
of bells gave warning to the inhabitants of Berne that the monk was 
about to take his departure. Samson was in the church, standing on 
the steps of the high altar. The canon, Henry Lupulus, Zwingle’s 
fonncr*master, ofiiciated as his interpreter, ‘ When the wolf and 
the fox come abroad together,’ said the canon Anselm, addressing 
the Schultheiss von Watteville, ‘the wisest plan for you, worshipful 
Sir, is to gather your sheep and your geese with all speed into a 
place of safety.’ But the monk cared little for such remarks as 
these, which, moreover, seldom reached his ears. ‘Fall on your 
knees,’ said he to the superstitious crowd; ‘ repeat three paier nosters 
and three ave Marias, and your souls will instantly be as pure as 
they were at the moment of yom* baptism/ The multitude fell on 
their knees forthwith. Then determined to outdo himself, Samson 
cried out, ‘I deliver from the torraehts of purgatory and hell the 
souls of all the people of Berne who have departed this life, what¬ 
soever may have been the manner or the place of their death.’ These 
mountebanks, like those who perform at fairs, always reserved their 
most astounding feat for the last/’ 

The monk at length departed. “A cart drawn by three 
horses, and loaded with coin obtained from the poor and needy, 
rolled before him over those steep roads of tne St Gothard, 
along which he had passed, eight months before, indigent, un- 


♦ 

• “ Urn einem Kuttgrowen Hengst. (Anaheim, V. 335: J. J. Hotting. 
Helv. K. Gcsii. iii. 29,f* 

+ ” Aquovia perjurio. (Muller’s Rediq. iv, 403.)’* 
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attended, and«encurabered by no burden aave those said indul¬ 
gences.”* 

4 

While the Re formation* was fast progressing in Switzerland, 
Luther remained safe from his enemies in the Castle of Wart- 
berg, But this period of seclusion was not spent in idleness; 
his Tracts from the Wartberg, his Letters, his Theses on Ce¬ 
libacy and Monastic Vows, issued from his prison. , 

The sale of indulgences was resumed under the authority of 
the Archbishop and Elector of Mentz; but Luther was alive ! 
and his letter to the elector on the subject greatly alarmed his 
friends; but the pusillanimous Albert quailed before the're¬ 
proof of the sturdy Reformer. It was at this period that he 
formed^ and ^partly executed, the design of translating the 
Bible; ^hen*circumstances, and especimly the appearance of 
pretended prophets, induced him to leave the castle of Wartberg, 
and return secretly to Wittemberg. The effects of his presence 
and his preaching are all detailed. 

The fanie^ of the poor monk of Wittemberg had reached to 
England, and even provoked the indignation of Henry VI{I. 
He gave orders, on the arrival of the Decree of Worms, that 
the Pope’s bull against the writings of Luther should be carried 
into execution, which was accordingly done in May, 1521> at 
St Paul’s cathedral, in presence of a vast concourse of specta¬ 
tors, with all the pomp and'pageantry of sacerdotal gratftjeur. 

Henry then laid aside his royal dignity, and entered the 
arena of theological disputation. His ‘ Defence of the Seven 
Sacraments,’ &c., against Luther, was lauded by his parasites 
and courtiers; and when his work was presented to the Pope 
by the Dean of Windsor, Leo replied, that it could only have 
been composed by the aid of the Holy Spirit, and conferred on 
Henry the title of the Defender,of the Faith, 

Luther read the book with a smile of mingled disdain and 
impatience. In vain Melanethon and bis other friends essayed 
to appease his wrath; his reply was .coucljed in terms of 
violence and scurrility, which even the provocation he had re¬ 
ceived can scarcely excuse. “ 

“ I won’t be gentle towards the King of England,” he replied ^ 

“ I will turn upon my pursuers—I will provoke and exasperate 
my adversary until he falls and is annihilated.” 

“ If this heretic does not retract, he must be burnt,” said his 
royal adversary in his turn; and by such weapons’ did the 
champions of the meek and self-denying Galilean essay 'to for- 

* Und fiihrt mit ihin ein threspendiger Schatz atf gelt den et annen 
liithen abgelogen hat. • (Bullinger, MS.) 
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ward his cause. The slogan of Henry was “ Custom I custom ! 
—Ordinances ! ordinances !—Fathers ! fathers!” The war-cry 
of Luther, “The Gospel, the Gospel!—Christ! Christ!” He 
then proceeds, in a strain of fervid eloquence and a complete 
knowledge of the subject, to refute, one by one, the arguments 
of the royal theologian; but, towards the conclusion, he again 
relapses into the violence and scurrility we have already repro¬ 
bated. 

Great was the sensation produced at the court of Henry by 
the arrival of Luther's reply. The Bishop of Rochester lost 
not a moment in repelling the attack. The following passage 
affords a good idea of the age and the Church :— 

“ ‘ Take us the little foxes that spoil the vines, says Christ in 
Solomon’s Song ; from this we learn,’ said Fisher, that jve ought 
to lay hand(! upon heretics, before they ^ow big. Luther is become 
a large fox, so old, so cunning, so mischievous, that it is very difficult 
to catch him. What do I say, a fox ? He is a mad dog, a raven¬ 
ing wolf, a cruel she-bear; or rather, all these put together, for the 
monster includes many beasts within him.’ ”* •' 

* Thomas More also entered the arena against the monk of 
Wittemberg, and was not behind him of Rochester in scurrility 
and fanaticism.f 

Henry now threw aside the pen of the theologian, and re- 
Borted»to diplomacy. In reply to the letters he addressed to the 
Elector and the Duke of Saxony, he was referred to the ap- 

E reaching Council; and thus found himself as far as ever from 
is object. 

Meanwhile the Reformation continued to spread, and daily 
to gain new adherents. The monastic orders were among the 
first to burst their fetters, and to propagate the new doctrines 
throughout the Western Church ; the Franciscans soon fol¬ 
lowed their example. For several years past the public mind in 
Germany had been in a state of incessant agitation. A force 
had been at work, which had gradually unloosened the con¬ 
nexion which had for ages bound the whole fabric of society to 
the Romish Church. The supre.nacy of its Pontiff had been 
generally regarded as a fundamental principle of revealed reli¬ 
gion, yet this was the very principle against which the Re¬ 
formers first directed their attacks. The school which Frederic 


• “ Canem ffixissem rabidum, imo lupum rapacissimum, aut 82 evis 8 imnm 
quamdam umam. (CocMteus, p. 60.)” 

t Af a later period, More himself was executed by this reforming king. 
“ At his death,” says a late eloquent writer, “ science wept, and humanity 
shuddered; but waa consoled by. recollecting that Sir Thomas was himself 
a persecutor, and a friend of persecution.” • 
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had formed, and into which Luther introduced the word of li/e, 
became the centre of that wide-spreading revolution which re¬ 
generated the Church. The progressive movement in Ger¬ 
many,—the influence exdhcised by the wars between the reigns 
ing Potentates,—the policy of Adrian,—and the effect of his 
briefs, are all minutely detailed 

The efforts of Duke George to stimulate the Elector and 
Duke John to persecute the new faith, afford a curious instance 
of the ignorance and bigotry of the times. 

Failing in his object, Duke George persecuted all within his 
reach f but it was in the Low Countries, under the immediate 
sway of Charles V, that persecution broke out in all its viru¬ 
lence. 

The. martyrdom of the three young Augustine monks at 
Brussels, on the Ist of July, 1523, occasioned fearful anticipa¬ 
tions amongst the Reformers. At the stake they’displayed a 
fortitude which created equal sympathy and admiration. Luther 
composed a hymn commemorative of this priestly murder ; 
and from tb£ ashes of those intrepid youths a nol^le harvest 
sprung up: • 

“ And Piety had learned to bum 
With holier transport o’er their urn 1” 

Adrian would doubtless have persisted in this sanguinary 
policy, had not death cut short his career in 1523. The Romans 
themselves rejoiced at being rid of this stern German, and sus¬ 
pended a crown of flowers over the door of his physician, with 
the inscription—“ To the Saviour of hh Country^* 

Julio ae Medicis (Clement VII) succeeded, and during his 
pontificate thought only of maintaining the privileges of the 
Papal see, and employing its resources for his own aggrandise¬ 
ment. 

Space would not permit, were we even inclined, to follow our 
author, step by step, in his account of the progress of the Re¬ 
formation. Suffice it to sa'y, that into whatever country it 
penetrated, it was pursued by the anathemas of the Romish 
priesthood, and oft baptised \yith the baptism of blood. 

The effects produced on the progress of the Reformation by 
the discussions at the Diet of Nuremberg in 1625.—the intrigues 
of Cardinal CampeggiOj the legate of Clement VII, the noblest 
prelate of his court,—and the Ratisbon League, all paqs under 
review. ♦ 

“ From that hour,” says our author, “ the cause of Luther was 
no longer of a nature purely religious ; and the contest with 
the monk of Wittemberg ranked amongst the* political evenU of 
Europe." 
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JWe would only observe, in conclusion, that the facts and 
arguments seem to us to be candidly slated, and t^at M. D’Au- 
bigne displays less bigotry in speaking of the Roman Catholic 
actors in the great drama of the Reformation than is observable 
in some other chroniclers of those times. This history is, 
moreover, valuable as being drawn from original sources, with 
which his long residence in Germany, the Low Countries, and 
Switzerland rendered hiin familiar. 

Not having seen the original, we cannot speak of the fidelity 
of the translation; ^but, on the whole, we think the present 
work may be regarded as an important acquisition to our eccle¬ 
siastical literature. One of more striking interest for the gene¬ 
ral reader has rarely been published. C. II. 


Art. IX.—1. Address of the House of Commons to the Queen, on 
the 10th of June, 1841. 

2. Answer of her Majestjf to the House of Comntons, on the 
"21st of June. Printed in the Votes and Proceedings of the 
House of Commons, 21st June, 1841. 


should have to apologize to our readers if it were our 
’’ intention merely to discuss the almost threadbare subject 
of the Danish claims, out these having been favourably decided 
by the Legislature, the case of those claimants is now changed 
into a perfectly new case, involving a constitutional question 
which concerns the community at large, and as such we now pur¬ 
pose to examine it. 

A noble lord, a former Chancellor of the Exchequer,* observed 
in the House of Lords, that the whole science {qu. art f) of 
government is a perpetual struggle with difficulties. One of the 
principal struggles made by governments appears to be against 
the payment of their just debts. 'Phe object of each succeeding 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is, by every shift and expedient he 
can devise, to stave off for the hour or the day the most pressing 
of the creditors that beset him ,* flaying those that are men “ of 
good friends,” and have interest enough to back their claims— 
shutting the door in the face of those vdio have not. The abstract 
justice or injustice of the demand is uotliing. Nay, more, it 
would even s^em now that it is nothing, although the justice of 
the claim if guaranteed and supported hy repeated majorities of 
tlie votes of the House of Commons. This last fact is curious, 
and appears to inn>lve an important constitutional question. 

* The Earl of Bipon, Oct, 4tb, 1B41. 
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The staving off system is founded on a calculation that peti¬ 
tioners for relrtjf will be worn out by the delays, difficulties, And 
hardships to which they are exposed; that—to borrow an official 
phrase—they will be “ kiUed off.” It would, however, redound 
more to the honour of our salaried officials if, instead of mis-spend- 
ing their time in concerting means to evade the claims of justice, 
and thus lowering the character of an administration by dishonest 
shuffling,—it would be more creditable if tlie ability winch is pre¬ 
sumed to exist, where so large a salary is paid, were directed to 
the furtherance of those measures which w<^d relieve the indus¬ 
trious classes from the monopolies which p^Iyze their exertions, 
and by so doing relieve at the same time tlieir own financial 
atjxieties. But one wrong begets another. A monopoly enjoyed 
by one individual or one class, besides the money that it takes 
directly/)ut of the pockets of other individuals and other classes, 
prevents a certain quantity of revenue from going into the 
coffers of the Government, and thus renders it more difficult for 
that Government to pay its debts, and thus indirectly again in¬ 
jures those other individuals and other classes. 'I'hUs seeing no 
hope of being able to meet their liabilities honestly and opeqjy, 
it IS upon the staving off system that the right honourable “ guar¬ 
dians of the public purse ” count. They trust that, the patience 
of their friends and supporters being at last worn out, the poor 
remains of these unfortunate claimants will share the fate that has 
already befallen many of their brethren in suffering,—ritire to 
some obscure corner and die, leaving their lost heritage not to 
their children, but to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
successors for ever. It might be thought that such a picture 
belonged to a state of things that had long passed away; that 
instead of our own comparatively just, humane, and enlightened 
age, we were speaking of the time when for the redress of a wrong 
for which the ordinary courts^ of justice afforded no remedy, 
instead of appealing to the wisdom and justice of Parliament, the 
miserable suitor had to lay 4hs humble suit at the feet of some 
pampered, idle, insolent, court menial, jgnorgnt of everything 
which, as an English statesman, it was as well his interest as 
his duty to know,—some creature to the last degree imbecile, 
or vicious,—knowing no higher impulse than the low sordi.d 
passions of a savage or a brute, and to whom, consequently, 
there is no appeal bu(p through some of those sordid.^iassions. 
But it is not so—it is not ot tliat age that we,are speaking, 
but of our own, the present, the very time that now is. * Alid yet 
when we contemplate the weight of accumplated injury, the 
years of hope deferred—of fruitless petition—of unheeded prayer, 
which it is still the fate of many British citizens to undeigo, 
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we might well suppose that their case belonged to the most dark, 
cruel, and tyrannous time of our country’s history.' 

The foregoing remarks have been suggested by a case of 
oppression and suffering which has already been so lung in some 
shape before the public, that were not a generous disposition to 
take part with the weak and oppressed a characteristic of the 
English people, it might be necessary to offer an apology for 
adverting to it here. 

When the wife and children of Sir Walter Raleigh implored 
King James on theii^nees to spare the remnant of their fortunes, 
that they might have out of their inheritance at least wherewithal 
to keep them from starving, King James’s only reply was, “ I 
maun ha’ the land—1 maun ha’ it for Carr ” (one of his base 
minions). 

It is a melancholy proof how slowly governments learji to be 
just—in other words, how slow is the progress of mankind in the 
science of government, that about two hundred years after the 
application of Raleigh’s children, when certain British subjects, 
who had been plundered of their property solely through the 
instrumentality of their own Government, applied for redress and 
compensation out of double the amount of property which their 
Government had got in lieu of that which they (the applicants) 
had lost, they were told, as Lady Raleigh had been told, that 
their claim might be reasonable enough, but that it was not con¬ 
venient*to satisfy it, inasmuch as the funds for doing so had been 
appropriated to other purposes. The reply to these claimants, 
however, was not quite so frank and straightforward as that of 
King James. It was not, “ We maun ha’ the siller—we maun 
ha’ it for Buckingham Palace.” On the contrary, the Minister 
of the Crown declared that— 

Out of the proceeds arising from the Danish prizes, 348,000/. 
had already been applied to the pablic service. This was done in 
consequence of a determination to apply the whole of the proceeds 
thence arising to the service of thtf "public, after satisfying the 
claimants and c^tors.. The motives by which they were then 
actuated arose out of the circumstances of thei-e being various mer¬ 
chants, who looked for a remunerafion of the losses they had sus¬ 
tained, from the manner in which the war broke out, from those 
pfoceeds.”* 

Whether the whole of these proceeds Were so applied, there is 
no further evi<|ence. 

In 180T, the British Government became possessed of a very 


* Speech of the Chancellor of the £i;ch6quer.— Haruard^t Parliamentary 
Debaiee, May 30,1810. 
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large sum of money, 1,379,000/., derived from the seizure of 
Danish private ,property before any declaration of war, or any cir¬ 
cumstances that might be construed into the forerunners thereof. 
Byway of reprisal, the Dani|h Government seized British property^ 
amounting in all to something less than half the amount of Danish* 
property seized by Great Britain. After twenty-seven years of 
uninterrupted but fruitless application to their own Government 
from the British subjects whose property had been thus sacrificed 
in the way of reprisals for the Danish property sacrificed by the 
unprovoked and unexpected attack of the British Government, 
Parliament in 1834 agreed to the general ptinciple of compen¬ 
sating claims for losses by the Danes in 1807, and Commissioners 
were appointed to examine and r^ort on them. These Com¬ 
missioners, in their report to the Treasury, divided the claims 
into three classes :— 

1. Those for book debts. 

2. Those for goods seized on shore. 

3. Those for ships and cargoes seized. 

And the Treasury, in their Minute of November, 1834 (and we 
particularly request attention to the fact), distinctly referred it to 
the decision of Parliament, “ whether any or all of the classes 
were to be admitted to compensation,’* « 

In 1835 and 1836 the Chancellor of the Exchequer paid the 
classes 1 and 2, but refused to pay class 3, stating in his place in 
the House that he resisted the demand of those claimants, not 
upon his own authority but that of the Crown lawyers, who, 
when applied to as to how far these in^'uries were justified by the 
laws of war and of nations, replied, “ That all ships and cargoes, 
whether in port or on the high seas, might be seized and confis¬ 
cated, even though the two nations were not actually at war at 
the moment.” 

Notwithstanding this, these claimants brought their claim 
before the House of Commons, and on the 24th of May, 1838, 
curried it by a majority of thirty-four, on the grounds (amongst 
others, such as funds derived by the British Government from 
their aggression, the anomalous and unprecedented nature of the 
aggression itself, and the witlidrawal of protection) that their 
case was a case of reprisals, and not of war; and that, according 
to Vattel, at present the highest authority on questions of inter-' 
national law, “In casbs of rffkisals the Sovekeiun IS 
TO COMPENSATE THOSE OF HIS SUBJECTS ON WHOM TlfE RB- 
PIUSA1.S FAEI.; IT IS A DEBT OF THE STATE OK *NAT«ONl OF 


WHICH EACH CITIZEN OUGHT ONLY TO PAY HIS gUOtA.’’* 


* Vattel’s ‘ Law of Nation^,’ b. ii, ch. xviu,4 345. 
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Instead of complying' •with the sense of the House of Com¬ 
mons thus unequivocally expressed, Mr Spring Rice, then 
Chancellor of tne Exchequer, directed the Commissioners to 
make an illusory report. The word%of Mr Crcsswell’s motion, 
which had been carried, as we have said, by a majority of 34, 
were— 

“ That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying 
that her Majesty will be graciously pleased to give directions to the 
Commissioners to whom it was referred to examine the claims of 
certain British subjects for losses sustained on account of book-debts 
and other property confiscated by the Government of Denmark in 
the year 1807, that they shall examine the claims for losses sustained 
on account of seizures of ships and cargoes by the said Government 
in the said year, and that the said Commissioners shall report on 
such claims to the Lords Commissioners of her Majegty’s Tr^insury.” 

Now, whatever construction might be put upon the precise 
words of this motion, Mr Cresswell’s speech on making it, and 
the debate on the occasion, rendered it perfectly clear that the 
object of the mover, and the object of the large majority who voted 
with him, vi'as a judicial examination of the claims, individually, 
and the payment of such as should be found just. Instead of this, 
these Commissioners merely gave a list of the claims sent in, 
saying that they “had not felt themselves warranted by their in¬ 
structions in proceeding to a judicial determination of any of the 
cases ivhich had been laid before them.”* 

The claimants finding that, notwithstanding this solemn deci¬ 
sion of the House of Commons, justice was still refused to them, 
Mr Cresswell, on the 18th of June, 1839, moved the following 
address:— 

“That'an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying 
that she will be graciously pleased to direct the Commissioners to 
whom it was referred to examine the claims of certain British sub- 

i ’ects, in respect oflosses sustained by the seizure of ships and cargoes 
»y the Danish Government in 1807, to proceed to adjudicate upon 
the claims which they have received, "abd upon which they have made 
a report to the Lords of her Majesty’s Treasury.” 

This motion, after a debate iij which many members joined, 
was carried by a majority of sixty-three. And on the 12th of 
.May, 1840, the Commissioners, in conformity with the terms of 
the above address, sent in a judicial report to the Treasury, in 
which fhey make the following statement 

“ Jhe.schedule which accompanied our report of the 6th of Fcb- 

• Report of the Commissioners for investigating the claims of the sufferers 
by seizure of ships and goods by the Danes m 1807. Ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printra, Ist of March, 1839. 
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ruary, 1839^ contained ninety claims, which amounted to 524,747^* 

18 s. lid. ; 

Many of these claims have since been disallowed in part; many 
have been subdivided into 8(#parate cases; and the result of the whole 
investigation is, that we report 116 claims to be supported by proof, 
arnouming to 225,126Z. 9s. lOd. 

‘^The remaining eases have been injected for deficiency of proof. 

In the judiciiu investigation of these claims, our object has been 
to ascertain the actual loss sustained, without taking into considera¬ 
tion any mercantile profit which might have been realized if the 
scizm’es and confiscations made by the Danish Government had 
never taken place." 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer having signified his intention 
still to resist the payment of the money, the House of Commons, 
on the roth ofTebruary, 1841, again decided— 

That it would resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, 
to consider of an address to her Majesty, praying that her Meyesty 
would be graciously pleased to advance to the claimants the amount 
ascertained by the Commissioners to be due, and to assure her 
Majesty that the House would make good the same." 

On the 9th of June, 1841, Mr Cresswell moved, that the 
House do resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, to 
address her Majesty on the subject of the Danish claims. On 
this occavsion the Solicitor-General, Sir Thomas Wilde, in an 
elaborate and very able speech, attempted to overthrow thd main 
arguments that had been used on former occasions on behalf of 
those claims; and with this view the honourable and learned 
gentleman directed his chief efforts to show that this was not a 
ease of reprisals, but a case of war, and consequently was not an 
exceptional case, but a case falling under the general rule os to 
captures made in time of war. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
consented to the appointment of a committee, reserving his oppo¬ 
sition to the bringing up of the report. Accordingly, on the 16th 
the report having been brouglw; up, and the resolution read a first 
time,—on the question that it be read a second |ime, the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr F. Baring, opposed it, and uras sup¬ 
ported by the Solicitor-Genercfl in another long and ingenious 
speech.'* But notwithstanding this powerful opposition, the fol-^ 
lowing resolution was carried:— ^ 

* Although it is uniiccessiil'y now to re-argue this part of the .quostiou 
after the solemn and definitive decision of the House of Commons ih favour 
of the claimants, yet, as the statements of the Solicitor-GeneAl, particularly 
those which were directed to show that this was not a case m reyrhisis, 
were thought to have misled some honourable members, we sHall here 
make one or two observations upon.them. In his^speech on the Itttli 
of June ( 1841 ), the bon. and learned gentleman referred to certain 
ments. One of these, hn which the hon. and learned gentleman relied 
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«That an humble address be presented to her l^ajesty, praying 
that her Majesty will be graciously pleased to tak« into considera¬ 
tion the report, bearing date 12th May, 1840, made by the Corriinis- 

. -- . - . . - _ fi- ____ 

much, was a paper which Avas, in fact, nothing more than an ordinance 
(that is the name in the original, though it is called a “ proclamation " in 
the ‘ Annual Register' and by the Solicitor-General) for the provisional 
detention of BritSh property, but was quoted by the Solicitor-General as a 
tegular and formal declaration of war. A declaration of war is attended with 
certain formalities.* Now it is to be observed, that this so-called declara¬ 
tion of war is not produced from the Foreign Office, as having been sent to 
the British Government, but is extracted from the ‘Annual Register;* it 
does not emanate from the seat of the Danish Government, but is a local 
notification that Danish subjects are to be prepared, if required, repel 
certain hostilities which have been announced on the part of Great Britain, 
and that British property is to be put under sequester^ with the view' of 
being kept possession of by way of Reprisal,— 1st, as a pledge, iill it shall 
appear whether ample satisfaction is to be obtained; 2nd, whin all other 
satisfaction appears hopeless, to be confiscated and applied by way of satis¬ 
faction as far as it will go. But, independently of other considerations on 
this head, the British Government is completely estopped by its own act 
from pleading any document of this or a much later date, in proof that 
Great Britain and Denmark were in a state of actual war. i!t appears from 
Acton’s ‘Admiralty Reports,’ that the Danish ship *‘ Orion/’ taken the 10//i 
October^ 1807, on a voyage from Archangel to Leghorn, was declared to 
have been taken prinr “ to the declaration of hostilities."^ 

The Solicitor-General further said:—“ On the 9th September the decree 
was issued w^hich gave rise to the claims for compensation, namely, that 
respecting the confiscation." The hon. and learned gentleman is here com¬ 
pletely in error. The decree of the 9th September only orders, on the part 
of the Danish Government, the seizure and detention of British property. 
The decree ordering condemnation is dated the 24th December. This is of 
material importance, because the parlies only claim for seizures prior to the 
24th December, and within the Baltic, and the principal claims arc for 
seizures between the 15th November and the middle of December, afterthe 
British ships of war had been prematurely withdrawn from the Baltic in the 
middle of November. 

The Solicitor-General said, that the knowledge that the British fleet had 
arrived off the coast of Denmark w*as abundant intimation to British mer¬ 
chants that they could not remain in safety in that neighbourliood. M’e 
ask, why not? It was not known then what was the destination of this 
powerful British ^fleet. .Mr Canning, in his speech on the 3rd February, 
1808, says, in answer to the charge why they did not pass by Copenhagen 
in order to attack Cronstadt,—“ We had the right to attack Russia, but had 
we no interest in forbearing to exercise that right? There were at the 
time in the porta of Russia 500 British ships and 6,000 British seamen, and 

g entlemen would perceive these formed too important an object to be 
azarded for the sake of the few hulks that might be obtained at Cronstadt." 
On the Vth September the capitulation of Copenhagen was signed, with an 
armistice for* six weeks. During this period, namely, from the 14th 
September to the 24th October, no less tha,p 257 British ships cleared at 
the ETanish port of Elsinore, in to as well ns out of the Baltic. In contra¬ 
distinction to the dbhduct of the British Government in regard to the trade 

* Vattcl, b. iii, ch. ix, { 55, 
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sioners to whom it was referred to examine and adjudicate upon the 
claims of certain British subjects for losses sustained by the seizure 
and confiscation of their shipi^ttd cargoes by the Government of Den- 

to-Holstein, from whence all British merchantmen had been warned before 
the 16fch August, and whither, on the 2nd September, all shipments had 
been prohibited, licences were granted and convoys provided tbr ships 
bound to the Baltic during the whole period, from July up to the middle of 
November. The continuance of the Baltic trade, notwithstanding the hos¬ 
tilities against Denmark, was thus sanctioned by the Government at home, 
and no warning was given by the Admiral. On the contrary, protection for 
the return voyage was promised, but not kept, as may be seen by MrStaiu- 
forth’s (M.P.) letter to the ship-owners of Hull, dated 15th December, 1807, 
and by the answer of the Admiralty to the Russian merchants of London 
about the same time. In contrast with this desertion of the ships in the 
Baltic in jNovember and December, 1807, it appears, from Lloyd's list of 
1806, that in the*latter year the following convoys sailed from the Baltic in 
tlie montlf of December, &c,:— 

Klsinore on the 9th December, 1806, the “ Ariel," S.W. and convoy. 

I3th ditto, do. Flamer," G.B. and convoy. 

19lh ditto, do. “ Raillcur,” G.B. and convoy. 

^ 21st ditto, do. “Alert," S.W. and convoy. 

22nd ditto, do. ‘‘Hebe," S.W. and convoy. 

29th ditto, do. Another convoy. * 

Ist January, 1807, the “ Astrea," F. arrived. 

3rd ditto, do. “ Swift," arrived and 

on 20th ditto, do. sailed with convoy. 

On the 21tli August the Danish Government issued a state com¬ 

plaining to the other powers of Europe of the aggressions of the British Go¬ 
vernment. This the Solicitor-General calls ‘*in very hostile terms"—but it 
is no more than the local papers of the 16th August—a declaration of War, 
and no other was issued by the Danish Government until the decree of the 
2 l(h December. On the 16th August an order was also issued at Copen¬ 
hagen, directing British property and ships to be sequestered; but by the 
capitulation of Copenhagen, that sequester was withdrawn, and the Ham- 
btirg Lloyd’s List contains the following letter from Elsinore, 8th November: 

“ On Thursday one of the two English brigs which had been detained pre¬ 
vious to the capitulation of Copenhagen, ana which, in accordance with that 
capitulation, were to be restored, was taken over to Helsingborg (on the 
Swedish coast) for that purpose, along with her cargo of talloW, htanp, and 
iron," 

And on the 27th November, ^1807 (see Hamburg lAoyd's Lista), the 
Crown Prince replied to the memorial of the Copenhagen merchants, re¬ 
questing “that the condemnation of the sequestered and Captured British 
property be suspended until England, by the condemnation of Danish pro¬ 
perty, gives the exampleand says—“ That in general no modification of* 
the decrees of 9th and 14th September (for sequester) can be granted; but 
that, in respect to the above particular reques^ his Majesty the l^ing has 
taken as much as possible paternal consideration for the welfare of those 
subjects whose property fell into the enemy’s power, not to provoke its 
condemnation; and for that reason, the enemy’s property Vithin his 
Majesty’s territories and dominions has only as yet beqp put Under hec^ues- 
ter, however little expectation there may be that such conjdttct will be H- 
ciprocated by so treacherous an enemy." But while the Danish Govern¬ 
ment abstained from other than defensive and precautionary measures, the 
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mark in the year 1807; and that her Majesty will be pissed to advance 
to such claimants the amount of their respective losses, as ascertained 
by the said Commissioners; and assuring lier Majesty that the House 
will make good the same.” 

British Government thought proper, on the 4th November, to issue a decla¬ 
ration of war, and to direct the condemnation of Danish property to be 
commenced. Thus every step in hostility was first taken by England, and 
this last in contradiction to the usual practice as laid down by Sir W, 
Scott (see Robinson’s ‘ Reports,’ voli, p. 64), namely—" At the breaking 
out of a war it is the constant practice of this country io condemn property 
sci^^ed before the war, if the enemy condemns, and to restore if the enemy 
restores. It is a principle sanctioned by that great foundation of the law 
of England, Ma^a Cnarta itself, which prescribes that, at the commence¬ 
ment of a war, the enemy’s merchants shall be kept, and treated as our 
iniTchants are treated in their counti^’’.” 

Now the Danish Government, seeing no other chance’ of obtaining re¬ 
dress for Bri^sh hostilities, did, in November, call on its merchaiAs to seek 
for it by reprisals; and, from about the middle of November, the principal 
seizures of British property and ships in the Baltic were made as reprisals 
up to the 24th December, when, by the decree of condemnation, according 
to Vattel, book ii, cli. 18,* the period of reprisals expired, and actual hosti¬ 
lities on the pari of Denmark commenced. The Solicitor-General, in a later 
pArt of his speech, seems to give up his so-called declaration of w’ar of the 
18th AuOTst, for he takes the date of 4lh November, when England declared 
w'ar, as Sie period of actual war, after which captures w ore no longer repri¬ 
sals. But this cannot affect the case, for this act of the British Govern¬ 
ment only gives the stronger claim ; like the first act of aggression, it was 
one past of the cause of their subjects’ losses ; for, after all, the withdrawing 
of the accustomed and promised protection from the Baltic was the imme¬ 
diate cause of the loss. All the various circumstances have been sifted 
by the Commissioners in their rigid examination, and have been discussed 
over and over again in Parliament; and Parliament, to whom it was referred 
by Ministers in me Treasury minute, November, 1834, have decided in favour 
of the claims, and undertaken to provide the amounted aw ard. But to 
return to the period of Danish sequester. In Lord Sidmouth's speech it is 
stated to be the 9th September. That Ls the date of the Government de¬ 
cree directed to the whole country from the then sent of the Government, 
and was never contradicted in any of* the debates during the time, namely, 
1608. It is the date referred to and ad^i^owdcdged in all the Danish ducu- 

* VattePs words are—^*The effects thus seized on (i.e. by way of repri¬ 
sals) arc preserved while there is any hope of obtaining satisfaction or 
justice, 9pon as that hope disap^ars^ Ihep are confiscated^ and then 
the reprisnU are accomplished,'* —‘ Law of Nations,’ b. ii, ch. xviii, § 342. 

• The following is a translation of the w ords of the original Royal Proclama¬ 
tion concerning the confiscation of English property, dated Bendsborg, 24th 
December, 1807;— * 

“ We, Christian the Seventh, by the grace of God, King of Denmark and 
Norway, vof iRe Vandals and Goths, Duke of Sleswick, Holstein, Stormarn, 
Ditmarschen, and Oldenburg, hereby make known, that the proceedings of 
the British Government against us and our subjects, compel us to declare 
as confiscated all Efiglish property ivhicb, in pursuance of our ordinance of 
0th September this^ year, has been or may afterwards be detained in our 
territories. We therefore command as follows: kdi &c.” 
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To this address the following answer was returned to fho 
House on thel21st of June:— 

ViCTOHIA R. 

“ It must at all times be my earnest desire to attend to the wishes 
of the House of Commons, and I shall be ready to give effect to 
them in this instance, whenever the means shall have been provided 
by Parliament.” 

Now, a natural question is, why did not her Majesty in this 
instance, as in others, at once comply with tlie request of the 
House, and pay the money? 

The answer of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to this ques¬ 
tion is— 

“ Because there is no legal power in the Crown to do so. If a 
Treasury warrant, signed by her Majesty, and counter-signed by 
himself* were issued, and he were to take it to the Exchequer, the 
answer would be, that there was no legal means by which it could 
be paid; that her Majesty had no power to issue such a warrant; 
that they could not pay any sum of money, unless they were directed 
to do so by a bill passed by that House, and concurred in by the rest 
of the Legislature.”* . 

Now, according to Mr F. Baring, Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, the House of Commons has been requesting the Crown ^to 
commit, and the Crown has been committing, acts which are 
against the law for a great many years. The following grants, 
vniich are extracted from the Annual Appropriation Aefs, were 
made by Parliament, “ To make good to his Majesty the like 
sums issued in pursuance of the addresses of the House ot 
Commons.” 

ments upon which compensation has all along been granted; they all ex¬ 
pressly state that the confiscation took place in consequence of the decree ol 
sequester, 9th September, 1807, and decree of condemnation, 24th Decem¬ 
ber, 1807. Even supposing this prior order for sequester to have existed in 
Holstein, it does not ^pear to have been named as being a declnralton ol 
war (not even in the Treasury •manifesto published in the ‘ Moromg Chro¬ 
nicle’) until the Solicitor-(General, on the 10th June, chose to designate it as 
such. Whether the translation in the ‘ Annual flcgistor ’ is accurate is also 
a question; for it is not an official document. But it must ho evident 
that the Danish Government did not, on the 16th August, intend to declare 
war against the British Government. The laying embargo, the putting 
under sequester, the preparations and precautions for defence in the case 
of a threatened attacK, are, never considered a state of actuttl war, oi 
claration of war. Again, to draw a line that captures in the after 
a declaration of war arc to be excluded from coitipensation, is making 
British subjects suffer from the acts of their own Governments 'The* proper 
line to draw is the 24th December; and in the Baltic, up to tins la^t peftod. 
the seizures on the part of the Danes were strictly reprisals. 

* Debate, June 10th, 1841, 
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^Now, are all these precedents against law ? Or is a Chancel¬ 
lor ot the Exchequer empowered to call whatever suits his con¬ 
venience law The address and the answer, on this occasion, 
were exactly the same as in the case of Mr Palmer, 1811* The 
answer in that case appears to have served as a precedent for 
framing the answer in the present case. How did the House 
view the answer on that occasion ? Mr Whitbread said :— 

^^The answer conveyed the greatest possible insult on the House, 
going as it did to express a doubt of the inclination or of the ability 
to make good any sums which his Royal Highness might order to be 
issued, in consequence of an address of that House/^ 

Mr Charles Wynn added:— 

In the present instance the privileges of the House were attacked. 
Though against tfie principle of address on such occasions, yet when 
done, it must be carried into effect, and was entitled to all the 
weight and authority the House could give to its proceedings. It was 
a notorious fact, that the address of the House of Commons, or their 
vote, was alw ays considered as decisive qn money questions. Did 
the Exchequer ever wait for anything else? Did they ever wait for 
an act of appropriation ?” 

o 

• Can'.any instaUiipe be adduced of an “address"' not being complied 
with? In Palmer’s case, though there was a delay, the money was paid. 
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Mr William Lamb (now Lord Melbourne) observed:— , 

The rif^ht Honourable gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ij^xche* 
quer) would have acted more wisely if he had lent a furthering hand 
to the decision of the Hou&^ of Commons when they had agreed* 
that tlie money ought to be granted, instead of giving, as he had 
done, every possible opposition to its etfect. If sumt a principle were 
to be acted upon it would come to this, that the votes of tite House 
would be considered as omnipotent when they were given in support 
of the minister, and of no effect whatever when given against him.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied:— 

“ Had not the Crown full authority to pause before it complied 
with that or any address ? That was all that had been done in this 
instance. The right of refusal was not under consideration. It had 
not been done. What was the answer complained of? Why, the 
answer oppressed the readiness of the Prince Regent to comply with 
the wishef the House, but desired some little time for consideration.’* 
— Ilmimrd^s Debates^ 30th May, 1811, * 


These remarks of Mr Charles Wynn and Lord Melbourne 
place the question in its true light, and they are applicable in 
every particnlar to the case which w^e are now considering. If a 
minister may treat in this manner with ifnp'tnity the votes of the 
House of Commons, it is clear that the House of Commons is a 
mere name, and that the minister of the Crowm may adopt the 
words of Louis the Fourteenth, with the substitution of “ Parlia¬ 
ment” for and say, “The Parliament! c^est moiP* 

For, as Mr Charles Wynn observed, it is notorious that the 
address of the House of Commons, or their vote, was always con¬ 
sidered as decisive in money questions. In other Mwds, by the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution, the House of Com- 
inons, though only a limb of the Parliament or Sovereign in other 
questions, is in money questions the Sovereign itself—in other 
words, represents the wliole Parliament. Its vote, therefore, deli¬ 
berately given and recorded, has in such questions the force of law. 

Hut observe what any opposition on the part of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (of whatever party) to carrying into effect the 
measure contemplated in the Queen's an^'cr, quoted above, 
W'ould amount to. That answer is in effect the answer of the 


Queen’s ministers, specifically the answer of the Chancellor of 
the Exchetpier. Now what name would belong to the conduct* 
of an individual who shoyld solemnly assent to the performance 
of a certain act, and then use every effort in his power ta hinder 
tlmt act from being accomplished? Yet this wmaldbe preejaely 
the conduct of any Chancellor of her Majesty’s Exchequer^ who, 
after this address and this answer, shouhi offerjmy opposition tQ 
the House of Commons making good its deliberately given and 
solemnly recorded rosolution. 

It is a maxim of the 'English law tl^at there is no wrong with- 
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ovt a remedy. It was made one of the articles of.Lord Somers’s 
impeachment, tliat in his argument in the Bankers’ Case he ap¬ 
peared to throw a doubt upon this principle—-that he seemed to 
largue for the position that there might be, that there were, cases 
in which the subject might have a right without a remedy, unless 
by petition to the person of the King; a doctrine, certainly, 
which appears quite incompatible with the existence of a free 
and constitutional Government—a doctrine which was overthrown 
by the final and solemn decision of the House of Lords, which 
reversed Lord Somers’s judgment in the Bankers' Case, and 
affirmed that of the barons of the Exchequer and the majority of 
the judges.* In the case before us the plaintiffs had suffered a 
grievous wrong, and they adopted and strictly followed the course 
marked out by the constitution and laws of tluir comitry in 
seeking a remedy. They submitted their case to the decision of 
that court, viz., the High Court of Parliament (for it is almost 
unnecessary to repeat the observation of Mr Cl. Wynn, a very 
high authority on that point, that on money questions the House 
of Commons represents the High Court of Parliame'nt), to which 
their adversary e-xpressly referred them.f That court solemnly 
and deliberately gave judgment in their favour. It was not a 
judgment obtained, as some are in that tribunal, by fraud, by 
trick, by haste, by negligence, by oversight on the part of those 
opposed to it. The question was repeatedly and deliberately 
argued, and in everything that was done respecting it the strictest 
regard was had to all the forms of the House; and the opposite 
side in the cause, viz., the Chancellor of the Exchequer, strained 
every nerve to obtain a judgment in his own favour. Neverthe¬ 
less, as we have said, judgment was recorded in favour of the 
plaintiffs. The Queen’s gracious answer to the addre.ss of the 
House was, that her Majesty would pay the money as soon as 
Parliament should provide the means. Now, it w'as clearly the 
duty of those who prepared the estipjates next after the receipt of 
this answer by the House to include in them the snm of money 
which the Queen had here given a clear and distinct “ promise to 
pay." As ministers did not think fit, however, to make any 
provision for enabling their Royal mistress to redeem her pro¬ 
mise thus solemnly given, it is only a natural inference therefrom 
that it is not their intention ever to do sp, and it now remains for 
these claimants to see whether the laws of their country have 
provided no aemedy for such wrongs as theirs. 1. B. 

• See .the Bankers’ Case, or Rex v. Hornby, Hargrave’s ‘ State Trials,’ 
vol. xi, p. 136; Howell’s ‘ State Trials,’ vol. xiv, p. 1. See also 1 Freem., 
331; 5 Mod., 29; 1T. H., 172; Skinn., 601. 

t Treasury Minute of 4th November, 1834. ‘ 
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Art. X .—Gatherings from Grave->yards^ particularlff those of 
London^ Sic* By G, Aj» Walker, Surgeon. Longinan. 1839* 
pp. 258. 

T^HAT a mass of unimaginative, unthinking bein^, forms 
the genus man. Fill the mouths of thieves ana paupers 
with wheaten bread, the whiteness of wdiich does not quite rival 
that on the Queen’s table, but which is exceedingly wholesome 
and nutritious, and very much better than that which is eaten by 
tlie greater part of the self-sustaining labourers of all Europe, 
and both Houses of Parliament are in throes of humane agony at 
the wrongs of tlie poor. The diiference of colour can be seen 
with mortal eyes; it is a subject of most obvious comparison. 
Fill, however, the lungs of thieves and paupers—fill their prisons 
and poor-houses—fill the Sunday-schools of the youfig, and the 
churches and chapels of the virtuous, and the workshops and 
pent-up dwellings of the industrious-fill the lordly mansions of 
the rich, and the very palace of royalty itself, with the deadly 
poisonous emanations of burial-grounds and charnel-houses; let 
these pestiferous gases saturate the air where crowds of coro- 
iieted worshippers are assembled in our churches, or where 
multitudes of little children get their Sabbath-day’s brief dole of 
learning; let half a city be corrupted with human putrescence, 
and so Tong as these matters do not seize violently and continu¬ 
ously by the nose the people of quality, no public commotion is 
raised, no Parliament is petitioned, no sound is beard about the 
neglected health .of the community. The chief reason of (liis is, 
that to convince the judgment, thought and consideration arc 
needful—to prove that such evils exist, and that they are 
unwholesome, facts must be collected, experiments performed, 
and conclusions carefully deduced ; all which are matters of some 
trouble and difficulty. The simplest biped tliat walks, will not, 
with his eyes open, jump into a break-neck hole, or run straight 
upon pointed spikes; and yet men, the* great and the learned 
even, are so blind, that they surround themselves, by day and 
by night, with equally certain although more slow instruments of 
death. It is only educated men,—it is only a lughly-instructcd 
class, wdio take rational care of their healm. When ill, people 
in general take physic to be sure, and they get well or die ; but 
they do not know nor consider that the preservation of tbeir 
healtli, and the defence against disease, are very mupfi in' their 
own power, and that when tolerably put together by nature, it is 
in general only by a violation, of some of Ifer laws that they 
become diseased. Had it not been for the neglect of this most 
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useful knowledge, the cities of England, and particularly the 
metropolis, would not have remained up to th^^ present time 
without sanatory regulations, especially respecting the burial of 
the dead, the neglect of which are among the most certain causes 
of unwholesomeness. In this country, the Government rarely 
takes the initiative; improvements are eifected only when the 
people clamour for them, but it is a tedious and difficult thing to 
educate a people up to the appreciation of new and wholesome 
regulations. In other countries, as in France, the Government 
moves: here it is moved; there it is sufficient for a few instructed 
men to show the need and usefulness of a law, and it is likely to 
be introduced. 

The unwholesomeness of inhumation in cities, especially when 
densely peopled, caused governments in ancient, times,io pro¬ 
hibit its practice. “ Plato, in his republic, did not even, permit 
inhumation in fields fit for tillage; he reserved for that purpose 
dry and sandy ground, which could be employed for no other 
use.” Indeed, the practice was little known or scarcely allowed in 
Europe until after the Christian era. Wealthy and pious persons 
sopaetimes; as an especial favour granted by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, were buried within churches, or in chapels con¬ 
tiguous to them; by degrees the exception became the general 
rule: “ the prerogative, originally reserved for emperors, 
became the portion of the lowest class of citizens, and that which 
at first*was a distinction, became at last a right common to every 
one.” 

Much curious matter has been collected by Mr Walker 
rejecting the funeral rites of people in different ages, and in 
different parts of the world. He cites the practice of the Jews, 
the laws of the ancient Greeks, Homans, and Carthaginians, all 
of whom strictly prohibited interment within their cities. Many 
extracts are given in Mr Walken’s book from Orders in Council, 
and letters of bishops and others, against the renewal of this per¬ 
nicious practice in later times, wlii'ch practice had gradually 
increased, “ until the churches had become almost cemeteries.” 
The French have nearly abolished the practice, not without 
difficulty in some of the provincial towns, where superstition and 
private interest have arrayed themselves against measures of the 
most obvious utility. 

“ The, Parliament of Paris, in 1765, required the cemeteries in 
that capital tq be closed against future burials, and their present 
contents to be removed (with great labour and cost) to the well- 
known catacombs^ excavations which extend under a great portion 
of the southern faubourgs. These immense caverns (deserted stone 
quarries) were consecrated in 1786, and the rpmoval of the bodies 
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commenced; the bones were conveyed by torchlight in funeral oars, 
followed by prielts chanting the service of the dead. It is certailt 
that the remains’of more than three millions of human beings are 
entombed here—some write?;? have estimated them at six millions! 
In 1790, the National Assembly passed a law, commanding all* 
towns and villages to discontinue the use of the old burial-places, and 
to form others at a distance from their habitations. This has been 
completely carried into effect in Paris by the formation of four 
large cemeteries without the barri^res, including Pire-la-chaise.” 

All that belongs, however, to the history of the subject, either 
ancient or modern, is rather curious than useful, except in as far 
5is too many persons are influenced, rather by auUiority than 
evidence, and they prefer to know that the institution they are 
urged to adopt formerly existed, and has only fallen into abey¬ 
ance, racier than to take up with something quite new, or with 
an innovation, which, however useful, is supported merely on the 
ground of recent experiments and demonstration. IVople are 
inclined to do that which others do, or which others have done, 
ratJier than to do that which is strictly but merely useful. 

It is one of the conditions of health, that atmospheric air should 
be in a certain degree of purity ; its component parts of oxygen, 
nitrogen, with a little caroonaceous and aqueous matter, must be 
in definite ratios, and without further commixtiues^ to be salu¬ 
brious. Air in motion is more salubrious than air at rest; 
human lungs deteriorate the air, which is more readily relieved 
of its corruptions by being moved about, for it then mingles with 
the purer masses which are in the upper and surrounding atmo- 
sphere, and bcoomes infinitely diluted. Low and moist places, 
by sending forth their peculiar gaseous products, injure the air 
for the purposes of animal life. Even the process of tillage, 
with the manure that is used, and the vital and chemical influ¬ 
ences of vegetable growth, as ^well as vegetable and animal 
decomposition, injure the air; certain soils even, by their chemical 
and physical properties, altei> the salubrity of the air. Some 
localities are eminently healthy, where there is the exact adapta¬ 
tion of soil, heat, wind, and dryness, and freedom* from excessive 
cultivation. An examination \vas made some time since, re¬ 
specting the comparative salubrity of certain districts, and the 
most healthy were found to be those where there is little ; * 

upland tilled lauds were dbund more healthy than low verdant 
flats; but of all places, densely-peopled towns were found to be 
the most unhealthy. The mere aggregation of multitudes of people, 
causes a rapid deterioration of the air. Although London is but 
a small speck in the vast aerial ocean above aild around it, and 
although it occupies but a few feet of vertical elevation in 
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a^tmosphere which is said to rise many miles, yet it is found 
practically that flowing through its sinuous streets, and pent up 
in the countless little cells where its myriads toil like clusters of 
' coral-insects at the bottom of the sea,'^he air, by constant inspira¬ 
tion, as well as other causes, is polluted and deteriorated faster 
than it can be purified, by commixture with the circumambient 
mass. It is found that some parts of London are less healthy 
than others, and that those kinds of fever which are produced by 
corrupt air, abound more in those parts where there is the 
greatest aggregation of human beings, in narrow streets, and in 
blind courts and alleys. It is not possible, chemically, to measure 
the relative insalubrity of the air; though it will vary from being 
the means of certain and speedy death, as in the instance of the 
black hole at Calcutta, up to a scarcely appreckible tetuiity of 
degradation, as in the metropolitan parks, where the avr is com- 
parativelj/'good, but not nearly as salubrious as that which wafts 
to our noses the delicious perfume of the wild flowers on Hayes- 
Common or Chislehurst. The very presence of the living 
crowds of the metropolis is cause enough of corruption of the 
asr, even although all the inhabitants should be the best ordered 
and the most cleanly. It is, therefore, the supreme duty of a mu¬ 
nicipality to be strenuously vigilant that there be no other agents 
to taint the air but those which are inseparable from the circum- 
stancf of crowds of living beings constantly using it. The most 
trifling addition to the causes of such deterioration is worthy of 
attention. The mere straightness and the direction of streets 
have much to do with the purity of the air. Streets should be 
continuous, and not terminated at short distances by other streets 
blocking up the ends by passing at right angles. Compare the 
New road with York street, which runs parallel to it at the 
distance of a few yards. The former is continuous, an<l open at 
either extremity, while the latter is crossed by houses at both 
ends. The air in the one will be clear, and the sun bright, at 
the same moment the other is filled with smoke and fog. No 
buildings should on asiy account be constructed without efficient 
sewers, and closed places for the .reception of offal; no exposed 
surface of decomposing matter should be suffered to eliminate its 

f ases into the air, which the next moment will be imbibed by 
uman lungs; no houses should be built to which there is not a 
constant supply of good water; nor should dwellings (not even 
workhouses pr prisons) be placed, under any circumstances, in a 
locality ’o,f known and unquestionable unwhblesomeness. We 
remember walking with a su^eon in a country town, for its size 
one of the most whealthy in England, when, pointing to a row of 
houses then in the course of erection, he said, “ Those houses are 
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beiiif? built without hollow foundations^ or any kind of drainage^ on 
the clay land nejr to the river—^plump upon the wet earth; and 1 
shall have plenty to do when they are occupied, for the inhabitants 
will have fever in abundancfe.” People are not now allowed by * 
law to abide in out-houses and shambles, nor should they be per¬ 
mitted to reside in dwellings unwholesome to themselves, and 
prejudicial to the public health; or rather, the law should not 
allow builders to erect any but such dwellings as are wholesome, 
as far as present knowledge and art will admit. There wouhl 
then bo fewer houses in the metropolis, and fewer families, but 
tliey would be much more healthy, and consequently moro 
happy. The salubrity of London, in addition to those agentn 
which have been mentioned, is impaired by its being ouilt 
on a chiy Bul>-soil, occupying a portion of the broad and 
moist vaHey of the Thames. Its coal-fires too, emitting a mass 
of smoke, which, sustained by the heat of the city Below, and 
condensed by cold at a variable elevation''above, stretched and 
havering over its whole extent (from Greenwich even beyond 
Hammersmith), lies like a huge pall, which confines and 
represses the unhealthy emanations from beneath, and keeps the 
air well nigh saturated with them. The burial-ground is the 
most decided place of maleficent iufiuence. To tlie necessary 
degradation of the air by the living, is wantonly and unnecessa¬ 
rily added, the decomposition of the dead, whose gasooug pro¬ 
ducts in the open country would be directly neutralized by 
mixing immediately with the surrounding atmosphere, or they 
would be seized and fixed in the processes of vegetable action, 
and become less unhealthy and mucli more agreeiu>lo, which in a 
city lie accumulating and lurking at the base of the walls which 
confine them, rise slowly into the upper air, or rather disperse 
themselves horizontally into the streets, alleys, houses, and 
finally into the lungs of the people. In the city there is no 
living laboratory of vegetable organism to convert the poison of 
the dead into the hem thy "tissues of life, but it floats about 
freely, and becomes to animal life, when eombined with it, the 
cause of disease, decrepitude, qnd death.^ 

The process of decomposition is so minute, and is carried on 
so secretly, in the molecules of the body, that its rationale is not 
very well understood. “ On pent assurer que leur histoire est 
encore a faire malgre les travaux Isolds dont iJs ont 4t6 Tobjet,** 
says a French chemist. Its ultimate results aj^e, however, 
obvious enough. * " 

* ‘ The chemical constitution of the soil seems Jo have littfe influ¬ 
ence in retarding or accelerating decomposition, tpe two most active 
agents in hastening this process are air and moisture, Accordingly 
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■vre find that the greater the depth from the surface at which a body 
is interred, the longer it resists putrefaction, and itwdll remain un¬ 
changed for a considerable period if enclosed in a leaden coffin, so 
as altogether to exclude the air. The action of the earth depends in 
a great measure on its power of absorbing and retaining moisture ; 
thus, in sandy soils, through which tiie water drains quickly, 
decomposition goes on slowly, and is sometimes altogether prevented, 
as in cases where people have perished in deserts, and have been 
overwhelmed by the drifting sands, in which their bodies have been 
found long after, dry and shrivelled, but without any sign of having 
undergone putrefaction. In clayey soils, which retain water, putre¬ 
faction readily takes place, and quickly proceeds, to the destruction 
of all the soft parts, unless transformation into adlpocire takes place, 
which stops decomposition. Bodies may change in three ways, as 
the result of decomposition; first, the putrefactive process *hiay go 
on uninteri;uptedly till the soft parte are destroyed, and ^nly the 
skeleton remains; secondly, the flesh may be converted into 
adlpocire; thirdly, the body may become dried, and preserve its 
form, and be converted into a sort of natural mummy. This last 
change sometimes takes place in very dry and elevated situations, 
bat more frequently in dry vaults and caves.^^—Penny Cyclo- 
pmdia,’ Art. ^ Interment.’) 

The gaseous products of decomposition diffused through the 
atmosphere are not, it is true, appreciable by chemical tests, 
for evfen air collected on the tops of mountains, and in the foulest 
corners of a town, show's the same proportion of oxygen and 
nitrogen, yet this only proves that our tests are not sufficiently 
delicate. The living human heart and lungs are a much more 
delicate test than any inanimate matter, and when these are 
rendered abnormally susceptible by disease or other causes, the 
very slightest change of air is detected by them. That re¬ 
markable being, Casjiar Hauser, whose organization was very 
much more susceptible than tKat of other persons, and who 
afforded a test much more delicate than an air thermometer or a 
torsion balance, affords a striking exposition of the effects of 
corrupted air. *'It is related in his life, that when he passed on 
one occasion, in the autumn of 1828, near St. John’s Church¬ 
yard, in the vicinity of Nuremberg, the smell of the dead bodies, 
of which his companions had no perception, affected him so 
powerfully that he was seized with an ague, and began to 
shudder.' The ague was soon succeeded by a feverish In^at, 
wdiich at lerfgth caused a violent perspiration, by which his 
linen w^ thoroughly wetted. When he returned towards the 
city gate, he sail, he felt better, yet he complained that his 
sight was obscured. What would have been the effect produced 
upon this being, of so delicate a nervous siftceptibility, had he 
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passed by the crowded burial-places in the most densely-peopled 
districts of London ? Although these violent effects are not pro¬ 
duced upon people in general, yet the same gases are eliminated 
in greater abundance from the thousands of dead bodies in 
London, which become mixed with the air, and are breathed by 
the people, incorporated with their blood, and thus tlm very 
putrefactions of tne dead become parts of the living. In the 
case of Caspar Hauser, a living chemical test was applied, of 
such exquisite sensibility, that the presence and noxious quali¬ 
ties of these agents were manifested. The difference between the 
effects produced upon him and upon other human beings, is one 
rather of degree than of kina; the emanations are equally 
poisonous and destructive to health, but most persons are better 
able# being less sensitive, to withstand them. 

The pestiferous effects of decomposition have been dpmonstrated 
by Dr Majendie, who has shown, by experiment, that this decom¬ 
position produces a poison which, when concentrated, produces 
instant death by a single exhalation; and that even when diluted by 
the atmoaphore, and spread over a large extent of country, it is the 
fruitful source of disease and death. By cold and other agents he 
condensed some of this poison, and found that by applying it to an 
animal previously in good health, he destroyed life, with the most 
intense symptoms of malignant fever. Ten or twelve drop^ of water 
containing this matter, were injected into the jugular vein of a dog ; 
in a short time it was seized with acute fever, the action of the heart 
was inordinately excited, the respiration accelerated, the heat of the 
surface increased, the prostration of strength extreme, the muscular 
power so exhausted that the animal lay on the ground unable to 
make the slightest movement; after a period it was seized with the 
black vomit, so characteristic of yellow fever; and what is still more 
remarkable is the fact, that by varying the dose of the poison, he 
could pi'oduce fever of almost any type. When diffused in the atino* 
splicre, this poison taken into the lungs, or absorbed by the larger 
surface of the skin, enters the. blood, and produces diseases of vary¬ 
ing malignity, modified by the producing causes, as they are of 
animal or vegetable origin. Thus, when the poison drom marshes, or 
decayed vegetable matters, is erqployed, intermittent fevers, as ague, 
and remittent fevers, are produced; but when the poison from tie- 
composing animal matter is employed, typhus, and the class 
fevers which are marked by a diminution of power in all the ftino- 
tiona of the body, and a gteneral disposition to putrescency,^ both in 
the solids and fluids, invariably follow.” * . 

Dr Armstrong observes, believe that putrid tnatter, intro¬ 
duced into the blood, produces an affection so exactly resembling 
typhus fever, that I should think no individuaJL'could coulidently 
pronounce that it differed from typbus fever.” 

Dr Mead, speaking of Grand Cairo, says, This city iscitovrded 
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with vast numbers of inhabitants, who live not only poorly, but 
nastily ; the streets are narrow and close; the city^^’is situated in a 
sandy plain at the foot of a mountain, which keeps off the winds that 
.might refresh the air; a great canal parses.through the city, which, 
at the overflowing of the Nile, is full of water; on the decrease of 
the river, this canal is gradually dried up, and the people throw into 
it all manner of filth, offal, &c* &c. The stench which arises from 
this and the mud together is intolerable, and from this source the 

f dague every year preys upon the inhabitants, and is stopped only 
IV the return of the Nile, the overflowing of which washes awnv this 
load of filth. In Ethiopia the s>varms of locusts breed a famine by 
devouring the fruits of the earth, and when they die, create a pesti* 
lenoe by the stench of their putrefying bodies. The Egyptians of 
old were so sensible how much the putrefaction of dead bodies con¬ 
tributed towards breeding the plague, that they worshipped the. bird 
Ibis for the services it did in devouring great numbers of o^erpents, 
which, they had observed, injured by their stench when dead us 
much as by their bite when alivc.'^ 

Mr Walker adduces the following cases in illustration of the 
effects produced by the gases generated during the*^n/ periods 
of decomposition;— 

^^In the month of June, 1825, a woman died of typhus 
fever in the upper part of a house in Drury lane. The body, 
■which was buried on the fourth day, was brought down a narrow 
staircase. In order that the coffin might pass the more easily into 
the street, it was placed for a few minutes in the doorway of a room 
on the second floor, inhabited hy Lewis Swalthcy, a shoe-maker, wlio 
Avas sensible of a most disgusting odour, which proceeded from the 
coffin. He complained almost immediately of a peculiar coppery 
taste, which he described as being sealed at the root of the tongue 
and the back of the throat: in a few hours afterwards he liad, at 
irregular intervals, slight sensations of chilliness, which before the 
next sunset had meiged into repeated shiverings of considerable 
intensity; that evening he was confined to his bed; he ])Hased 
through a most severe form of typhus fever; at the expiration of the 
third week, he was re;moved to the fever hospital, and recovered. 
This man had been in excellent health up to the time he ^yas exposed 
to this malaria. 

A patient of mine was exposed some years since to a similar 
influence. A stout muscular man died in his house in the month of 
June, after a short illness. On bringipg the body down stairs, 
a disgustingly fetid sanies escaped from the coffin; Mr M. was 
immediately ,affected with giddiness, prostration of strength, and 
extreme ^ssitude; be had a peculiar metallic taste in bis mouth, 
which 'Continued< some days; he believes that his health has been 
deranged from thil cause. 

I offer the following proofs of the effects qf the gases produced 
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by the extreme degree of putrefaction:—My pupil, Mr J. H, SuttoA, 
accompanied by* an individual for many years occasionally em¬ 
ployed in the office of buryjng the dead, entered the vaults of 8t, 

-Church; a coffin ^cruelly bloated,’ as one of the grave-diggei's 

expressed it, was chosen for tlie purpose of obtaining a portion of ita 
gaseous contents. The body had, by an inscription on the plate, 
been buried upwards of eight years; the instant the small instru¬ 
ment employed had entered the coffin, a most horribly offensive gas 
issued forth in large quantities. Mr Sutton, who respii'ed a portion 
of tlus vapour, would have fallen, but for the support afforded by a 
pillar in the vault. He was instantly seized with a suffocating diffi¬ 
culty of breathing, giddiness, trembling, and extreme prostration of 
strengtl); in attempting to leave the vault he fell, from debility; on 
reaching^ the external air, he had nausea, vomiting, accompanied 
with freqpent flatulent eructations highly fetid, and having the same 
character as the gas inspired. He reached home with difliculty, and 
was confined to his bed during seven days, and for many days his 
gait, was very vacillating. The man who accompanied him was 
uffected in a precisely similar way, and was incapacitated for work 
for some days*; his symptoms were, prostration of strength, pains 
in the head, giddiness, and general involuntary action of the muBcles, 
parti(‘nlavly of the upper limbs ; these symptoms had been expe¬ 
rienced ))y this person on many jircvious occasions. I myself have 
suffered from the same cause, and have been compelled to keep my 
room upwards of a week.” , 

New Bunhill fields, in the New Kent road, is a private specu¬ 
lation, and belongs to a Mr Martin, an undertaker. At its entrance 
is a chapel, arched with strong briok-work, containing one thousand 
eight liundrcd coffins, and not more than twelve, I believe, are of 
lead. Iron gratings are placed on each side of the vault; A strong 
ammoriiacal odour pervades it, not so offensive as in most other de¬ 
positories of this description, which I attribute to the oonstaut 
transmission of the noxious vapours through the open gratings to 
the circumambient atmosphere,” tliat atmosphere which is the food 
as it were of the passengers, and. inhabitants of the many houses that 
surround it. 

In what state of neglect are the municipal regulations of 
London, when burial-places ai^ under no official control, and 
when any jiriv'-ate speculator may prepare a cellar for the packing ^ 
away of dead bodies (the burial-place just described is only a 
cellar), and let off the gaseous decomposition into the streets? 
If a dye-house, chemical or gas works, were to let off Matters 
into the streets much less prejudicial, but visible, tUb law would 
soon stop the nuisance. * / . 

It seems that even the lordly and royal inhefbitants of 
minster are not less infested with ’ill-conditioned burial-grounra 
than their poorer subjects, for close unon Buckingham Palace 
Voi, XXXVII. No. T. * P 
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ib a chapel, the vaults and grounds of w^hidf send forth in 
abundance pestiferous exhalations to mix with tlie air, and lurk 
.over the dainty viands of the rich ami luxurious, the royal and the 
noble. A poor shepherd on Salisbury Plain, sitting beside a 
hill, eats a morsel of bread permeated by no such offensive pai-- 
ticles as those which penetrate the food of the royal palace. 

One of the most striking examples is afforded by the death of 
two men (one a grave-digger) in the church-yard of St Botoljdi’s, 
Aldgate, September, 1838, who were seized with instfint death 
in a grave aoout twenty feet deep. It was a pauper’s grave,— 
commonly kept open until there are seventeen or eighteen bodies 
interred. “ It was not the custom,” said one of the witnesses, 
“to put any earth between the coffins in such graves, except in 
cases where persons die of contagious diseases* grave-diggers 
could not ffometimes go down, owing to the foulness of the air; 
they are then in the habit of burning straw, and using other 
means to dispel the impure air.” Such is the stench arising from 
this burial-ground, that in hot weather the inhabitants are oidiged 
to keep their windows closed, thus shutting in, and again and 
again breathing air, poisoned bg their own lungs, that theg may 
escape.a stronger and more malignant poison lurking outside their 
windows, emitted from the rottenness of a crammed-full ground in 
the very heart of the city, and within the jurisdiction of the 
Corobration of London. 

The condition of Enon Chapel is hardly fit for publication ; 
yet how else can sufficient disgust be excited in the mind of the 
public, so indifferent as yet about its best interests ? “ I’liis 

burial-place is surrounded on all sides by houses, crowded ]nin- 
cipally by poor inhabitants. The upper part of the building is 
used as a chapel,—the lower part as a burying-place, separated 
from the upper by a boarded ^oor, and is crowded at one end 
even to the ceiling with dead. The rafters supporting the floor 
are not even covered with the usual defence of lath and plaster. 
Vast numbers of bodies have been placed here in pits dug for 
the purpose, the uppermost of which were covered only by a 
few inches of earth; a sewer ruits angularly across this burying 
place. Soon after interments, a long, narrow, black fly is ob- 
' served to crawl out of many of the coffins; this insect, a product 
of the putrefaction of the bodies, is otiserved on the following 
season'to be succeeded by another, which has the appearamie of a 
commori bu^ with wings. The children attending the Sunday- 
school, held in this chapel, in which these insects were to be seen 
crawling and flying in vast numbers during the summer ihonths, 
called them ‘ body^ugs.’ The stench was frequently intolerable ; 
one of my informants states, that he had a peculiar taste in his 
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mouth during 4he time of worship, and that hia handkerchief was 
so oifensive tliat immediately on his return homej it used to b<? 
placed in water. Some months since, handbills were circulated, 

‘ requesting parents and others to send the children of the district 
to the Sunday-school/Ae/c/ immediately over the masses o/piitre-- 
faction in the vaults beneath. Residents about this spot in warm 
and damp weather have been much annoyed with a peculiarly 
disgusting smell ; and occasionally, when the fire was lighted in a 
liouse abutting upon tliis building, an intolerable stench arose, 
which it was believed did not arise from a drain. Viist numbers 
of rats infest the houses ! and meat exposed to the atmosphere 
after a few hours becomes putrid I” 

Affectionate* relatives consign their dead to burial-jjlaces (to 
be devofired, in all probability, by rats), who would be excited 
to riots and violence by interested men, were it proposed by 
government to remove the dead from this shameful place—known 
among undertakers as the dust-hole”—to a place of decent 
security. * , 

“ The effluvia proceeding from the burial-ground in Portugal 
street, known as the Green-ground, is so offensive, that persons 
living at the back of Clement’s lane are compelled to keep their 
windows closed ; the walls even of the ground which adjoins the 
yards of those houses, are frequently seen reeking with* fluid, 
which diffuses a most offensive smell. Who can wonder that 
fever is here so prevalent and triumphant?” 

It is really extraordinary, if no other persons had been dis- 
jxised to tsike up the matter, that the clergy of the metropolis, 
auei especially that vigorous prelate, the Bishop of Tondon, 
should have allowed these appalling practices to exist; it is to 
be feared tliat they will not interjfere till they arc constrained to 
rouiove the evil from another cause, for their churches and chapels 
are likely to be deserted as* places of worship by timid people 
who take much care of their health, whenat is fully known that 
the most deadly agents are there present in all their virulence. 

In as far as Mr Walker has executed a nauseous task for the 
public good, he deserves the highest honour ; nor would it* 
have been just, cither to him or to the public, to have sup- 
jiressed his evidence becalise it might appal the sensitive but it 
must be reiterated, and added to, until public clamour calls for 
the extirpation of the evil, and until the sluggish legislature ^all 
stir itself to action, and the clergy—too exclusively occupied with 
the spiritual health of the people-xshall cease td*offer oppcfsition. 

The remarks of Mr Walker on the “ management,” as it is 
called, of burial-groundsj^show that decent regard to the remains 
of the dead,—respect for the coffins, vrith their emblematic gar- 
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niture,—all those outward and tangible sl^ns of ^respect which 
luive been bestowed at so much cost (oftentimes ill afforded), are 
violated and set at nougJit equally with the public health itself. 
The claims of the public health, with respect to sepulture, are hardly 
less strong tlian are the claims of surviving friends and relations 
to decent regard for the remains of the deceased. “ Men pay 
funeral dues, under an implied assurance that the dead shall be 
respected. The grave is still insecure; grounds accustomed to 
be held sacred are unceremoniously cleared under official super¬ 
intendence, and that, too, with such ruthless indifference and 
wanton publicity, that even passers-by complain of the indecent 
profanation/* Mr Walker quotes several communications to 
newspapers from persons who have witnessed tire conduct and 

practices of.the managers and their agents. * 

« _ _ 

In this < management,' former occupancy is disregarded, coffins 

arc remorselessly broken through, and their contents heaped to¬ 
gether. On one occasion two men and a boy were observed exhuming 
the bodies in one part of the burial-ground of Globe-llelds Chapel, 
and hurling them in a most indecent manner and indiscriminately 
into a deep hole which they had previously made, Tlie police inter¬ 
fered, and as they were about to enter the ground they met a lad 
with a bag of bones and a quantity of nails: proceeding to an ob¬ 
scure corner, they found a great number of bodies packed one upon 
another in a very deep grave; the uppermost coffin was not more 
than seven or eight inenes at the utmost from the surface j the breast- 
])late and nails were removed from the lid, so that they could at once 
remove the latter; and from the appearance of the i)ody as well as 
of the coffin, it appeared to be the remains of a person above the 
middle rank of life, and to have been interred about a month or six 
weeks. The ground was the property of an undertaker, and owing 
to the low rate of fees, and protection afforded against resurrcctiori- 
men (being surrounded by high walls), a great number of burials 
took place; but as few would select the remote corner as a place of 
rest for their friends or relations, it .was used for the purpose of re¬ 
ceiving the disinterred bodies of those buried in the better and more 
crowded part of the ground, to make room for others. The officers 
said, that the dreadful stench emitted from the half-decomposed 
* bodies placed in the hole before mentioned, was sufficient to engender 
disease in the neighbourhood; upon which, the men immediately set 
about covering them. * 

In making a grave in a burying-ground in Southwark, a body 
partly decomposed was dug up and placed on the surface, at the side 
slightly doveredwith earth; a mourner stepped upon it, the loosened 
skin peeled off, he slipped forward, and nad nearly fallen into the 
grave. At another place, amongst a heap of rubbish, a young 
woman recognised the finger of her mother*, who had ])een buried 
there a short time previously. On another occasion the workmen, 
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digging a grave, broke in upon a common sewer, and deposited the 
coflin there. The more endurable parts of the human fabric are 
'managed' av'^ay by sendiiiff them on shipboard to the north, where 
many tons of bftnes are crushed in mills constructed for the purpose, 
and used as manure.” « 

A superficial observer might suppose that so soon as such a 
public nuisance had been exposed, the Government would have 
taken immediate steps for its abolition. The British Govern¬ 
ment, however, has other fish to fry, and so it has had for many 
a long year past; its members are, and have ever been, 
men of aristocratic habits, who have large salaries to spend 
in the purchase of various pleasures, and who spend their 
energies, which ought to be aevoted to the public service, in 
sustaining themselves against their politicdf enemies. The 
British people have constantly the shameful spectacle before 
them of pubfic men, who ought to be counselling together for 
tlieir good, exhausting themselves in a scandalous war for the 
places of power, and for the profits of place. The evil expounded 
by Mr Walker, like a multitude of others, will therefore continue, 
unless some active men shall be urged by a sense of public duty 
to neglect their own private business, and, by a great expendi¬ 
ture of time and money, stir up the public clamour, and thus 
enforce a sluggish administration to do that which ought to be 
undertaken by its own promptings. Were not the profession and 
the practice of the Corporation of London known now to be 
widely diftcrent, it might be a matter of surprise tlu\|: al^ody so 
immensely rich (expending altogether, for ostensibly local pur¬ 
poses, 540,000/. per annum) shoidd have allowed the caUistrophe 
m Aldgatc church-yard to have passed without making some 
attempt to stop the burial of the dead within their city. Mr 
Deputy Tyars and Sir John Cowan, however, in the true spirit 
of corporators, merely started a joint-stock cemetery for the 
north-eastern end of London, by which no doubt some pecu¬ 
niary advantage was expected. 

Any proposed improvement, ^iithout some caution, will 
receive mucii opposition from the metjopolitan clergy. Let, 

however, the value of their fees* be secured, and there is little 

— - - - . . . , . .. . .. . . . . — 

• The following article appeared in the ' Examiner* a few months ago, 
and indicates the preliminary measures that must be taken to stop ponurlpl 
opposition:— 

** Tnfluencd of Clerical Fees on Health.— At a late meeting of the 
Geographical Society it was stated, that * among the diseases of Ijie Indians 
in South America, the small pox was the most prevalent^and destructive, 
and out of n population of 240,000 souls no less than 30,000 fell viciims ki 
four months. This prevalence is attributed to the circumstance that the 
clergy will not encourage vaccination, because great rirt of their revenue is 
derivable from burial fees.' The infihence of derical Jees is also very per- 
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doubt that the support may be obtained of that astute and vigor¬ 
ous prelate, the Bishop of London, who does not gratuitously 
resist the improvement of society, although he resoljitely supports 
the interests of the clergy under all circumstances. 

The metropolis is of so vast and progressively increasing an 
extent, that suburban cemeteries, such as those at Paris, will not 
comport with complete salubrity. We do not quite agree in the 
unqualified praises bestowed by Mr Walker on the projectors of 
joint-stock cemeteries ; several of those already formed are too 
near the homes of the living, and they will soon be enfolded 
within the extending rows of dwellings. They are objectionable 
also because they occupy some of the most high and beautiful 
localities, which, wjiere there is so scant an allowance of room, 
should be appropriated to the habitations of men, or rather set 
a])art for the relaxation of the living, and not walled in as places 
of sepulture. Had the health and comfort of the dense popula¬ 
tion of London and its environs been protected by intelligent 
and honourable municipal bodies, such beautiful spots as Nor¬ 
wood, Highgfate, and Kensal green would never have been 
seized by projectors, and for their jirofit have been devoted to the 
w'orm of corruption;—private cupidity has misapjiropriated for 
the dead places whicli should have been sacredly preserved for 
the living. 

There arc now four or five railways diverging from various 
parts of„Londoii; some of them pass through, or are contiguous 
to, district8*admirably adapted for burial-grounds. The Govern¬ 
ment should take advantage of this fact, and construct at least 
four cemeteries on a magnificent scale, some eight or ten miles 
from the centre of the metropolis. The Southampton railway 
passes through a great extent of almost worthless land, some of 
which at Wimbledon, or even beyond Kingston, is admirably 
suited for the proposed purpose. Funeral carriages duly 
prepared, should start at fixed hours and days, by slow trains. 
The cost of transit and of inhumation should be fixed, 
and at a very low price; indeed, so important is it that the 
actual cost of the*burial’of the dead should be of small amount, 
and that all excuse should be removed for persisting in the use of 
any, even suburban cemeteries, that we think it desirable that it 
should be paid for by the state, allowing families to expend any 
sum they please additionally, for the purposes of taste or splen- 


nicious on the public health in London, where the horrid and pestiferous 
practice of huryl'ug the dead in the most crowded districts is persevered in, 
to perpetijatc.their burial fees. Future t^es will discover some singular ex¬ 
amples of Ihc civilization of the nineteenth century in several parts of the 
world. " 
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dour; but tlie removal of the dead body itself should be a matter 
of police or of'statc regulation. All the burial-grounds in and 
about the metropolis should be cleared of their contents in a de¬ 
cent manner, and the present horrid nuisance of sepulture be, 
abolished for ever. Let reasonable compensation be given to all 
parties,—shareholders, grave-diggers, clergymen; but the mint 
popiifi demands, at any cost, the immediate adoption of some such 
plan as is proposed. 

Interested and misguided persons may raise a cry about the 
sacredness of sej)ulture which the proposed plan would outrage. 
'J'lmt sacredness is already violated, and in the most disgusting 
manner,—which violation it is proposed to abolish, and instead of 
the indecencies committed under “managemelit,” to make the 
needful removal once and for ever, and that in a solemn manner, 
under tfie control of clergymen and proper officers. Surely, all 
the emotions of piety and affection, all the steady, lingering 
remembrances with which we regard the grave—the last homo 
of our motlier, our wnfe, our child—arc now sadly offended, when 
the place to ^hieh we have consigned the remains of those who 
ill recollection still continue part of our own being, is in a back 
5 '^ard of some miserable street, or among workshops, smithies, 
laundries, luewhouses, bakehouses, butchers’ shambles (see p. 
141)), close upon taverns, down in some cellar, abutting upon our 
stores of various merchandize, or in the midst of the clatter of 
omnibuses, carts, and drays, and in the very densest Jhrihig of 
thousands of pedestrians.* A metropolitan burial-ground is as 
offensive to our most delicate sentiments as it is to our bodily 
lu'altli. Martin Van Butchel exhibited apoetic refinement when 
h(> embalmed his wife, dressed her neatly, placed her in a smart 
coffin with a glass plate in front, and kept her in quietness in an 
attic of his house,—compared with the citizen who deposits his 
spouse ill such a back yard a^ has been described, whence 
she is likely to be cjectedafter a few weeks or mouths of tenancy, 
cast about the ground to be nftrtilated w trodden lUJeib or pitcheil 
into a corner, or carted away as rubbish ; l\er cofpn chopped up 
for fire-wood, its cloth and garniture sold for the profit of grave¬ 
diggers. It is proposed to stoj) this horrid desecration of the 
dead, and to serve at the same time some of the highest objects of 

_ . ._ -TT — ... ■- . . ^ 

* An advertisement appeared some time since in llio ‘ Morning; Chto- 
iiicle/ stating that the church of St Bartholomew will be taken dewn, and 
tlnil. the governor and company of the Bank have proposed erect a mftii*- 
Hohium on a part of the consecrated ground. How poetic must be*th0 • 
imagination of the Bank directors! Erect a mausoleuqi at the'coWier 
Threaduecdle street! *• 
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public utility; aucl yet against all this, no doubt, loud clamour 
will be raisra. ' 

Mr Walker is one of the few useful men who have performed 
investigation where little or no glory can be obtained, and 
where the rewards are few, other than those derived from the con¬ 
sciousness of doing good. Speculative reformers, the bold and 
abstract schemers for new-modelling society, may display a 
grandiloquence that will fill the public ear, and l)ring much glory 
to themselves. Those who, like our author, would destroy a 
tangible evil or remove a local nuisance, will get little or no public 
approbation, but will raise up a host of determined and unflinching 
enemies, whose interests are assailed, and who will be much more 
resolute to defend and sustain the wrong done to the public, than 
the public is resolute to rid itself of the wrong. Every man 
taltes care of himself, no matter at what price to the publit. The 
public has neither time nor inclination to look after matters which 
are, however, really and truly its own business, as, for example, 
the protection of the public health and comfort. 

The subject has been well oj)ened, and it ought not now to be 
dropped. Some member of Parliament (who more fitting than 
Mr C. Buller or Mr Howes ?) should move the appointment of 
a committee or commission of inquiry, and bring forth an addi¬ 
tional body of evidence that should shame into silence the super¬ 
stitious and the mercenary. If the Government forget its duty, 
the kitelligent and honest members of Parliament should do 
theirs, and show to the world where the neglect lies, and for what 
small services the public money is expended in princely salaries. 

' I H. E. 


Art. XI.— The Seventh Annual Report of the Poor Law Com¬ 
missioners. 1841. 

2. The Kew Moral World. By Robert Owen. Pallmall. 1841. 

3. The Anti-Socialist Gazette. Nisbett. 1841. 

4. The Journal of Ike Working Classes. Painter. 1841. 

TT would neither harmonize with our Uistes or opinions to 
make any long profession of our attachment to the work¬ 
ing classes. The principles upon which our work was esta¬ 
blished, and on which it has been conducted, are a sufficient 
guarantee to the public mind that we cannot but sympathize 
with those Vlio form the basis of society in this country, and 
whose welfare, both moral and physical, is indispensable to the 
happiness and progress of the whole nation. 
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Nor do we think it necessary to defend ourselves, in the 
course we ar« taking, from the vain and idle charges which ^ill 
be brought against us by the apologists for existing wrongs, and 
by the advocates of old and hereditary errors. They will doubt¬ 
less accuse us of exciting*the public mind, of agitating society', 
of throwing impediments in the way of the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel, and of casting new and inflammable matter into 
the volcano which is groaning beneath us, and threatening to 
throw out lava, fire, and deam. We have no such oldects to 
accomplish, no such end to desire. The distinctions of society 
we acknowledge and respect. The rich man must have his 
mansion, the poor man his cottage. The industrious, prudcpt, 
and intelligent labourer should, in all well-regulated communities, 
be able to rise, to accumulate his gains, to appropriate them 
accortKng to his taste or judgment, to enjoy that appropriation, 
and to*ascend in the scale of material as well as of intellectual 
improvement. But there are two ways in which fie should be 
able thus to ascend. First, from the absence of all laws acting ns 
impediments to him, and preventing his advance; and second, 
from the existence of such a physical or material state of things 
as will admit of his doing so. We will illustrate these propo¬ 
sitions. 

The Duke of Wellington asserted, in his seat in the House of 
Lords, during the last short Session of Parliament, that he had 
travelled in many lands, and observed the conditiuiu of the 
labouring classes in all of them, and that he must declare, that in 
no country were those classes so free to labour, and to dispose 
of their labour, to make the most of their labour, and to rise 
from one class or order to another class or order, until they 
reached the highest class, as in the British dominions. That Is 
to say, that in no country which the Duke has visited is there so 
perfect un absence of all laws and impediments in the way of 
the advancement of the working man as in Great Britain. 
J'here is always a difficulty and a \yant of earnestness and truth¬ 
fulness in these comparative propositions, because it is rarely the 
case that those to whom they were addfessed* are able to cuter 
at once into the correctness lof the statements. Nor is mueli 
proved by them, even wliere they are true, since they only 
amount to this, that in a cell of condemned felons one may iliftVr 
from another in the daeper and darker shades of their still all- 
deplorable and guilty characters. In this case, however, we are 
willing to admit that the principles of a constitutional.monarchy 
must l)e more favourable to the development and ^ reward 6t 
genius and industry than those of an absolu{{ and despotic go¬ 
vernment, though the Duke w(Tuld be not willing to make a 
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rule-of-three sum of his proposition, and say, If a constitutional 
monarchy secures a certain amount of protection and advantage 
to a working man, how much would be secured by»a more popu¬ 
lar and representative Government?, But should we grant his 
Grace all the benefit he can derive from an admission of the 
truth of his proposition, it would not enable him to show the 
existence of the other necessary element for the progress and 
improvement of the working man, viz., of such a physical or 
material*statc of things as will allow him to avail himself of the 
benefit of the laws which admit of that improvement, and of that 
progress. We can imagine the Duke saying to a Leeds opera¬ 
tive, in tlie Holbeck ward, where there are 259 families, con¬ 
sisting of 912 indi'V'iduals, wholly unemployed, that there is no 
country like England for the labouring classes, and that there 
is nothing to prevent him from becoming as wealthy alid as 
influential a^ himself. This would be hearUess and criierirony: 
for would not the man reply, “ I have no work, I have no 
wages, I have no clothing, I have no means of existence; my 
health and constitution are fast sinking; and but for the bread 
and the water of the charitable, I should ere this have expired.” 
It is not enough for the Leeds operative to know that the laws 
of the country do not make him a slave, if those laws have made 
him a beggar; that the laws of the country do not prevent him 
from disposing of his free labour, if they have directly or in¬ 
direct! y»deprived him of the means of existence. To tell a man 
who has surplus income arising from his labour, after having fed, 
lodged, clothed, and instructed himself, his wife, and his chil¬ 
dren, that he should think himself happy in being born in a 
country where he can appropriate the produce of his free labour 
as he shall think fit, might ue unnecessary, but would not be 
either a foolish or a cruel act; but to tell a man who has no 
income at alU and who never knows, when he crouches on his 
straw at night, where he shall procure the dry crust and the 
sorry and single meal of the.morrow, that he has the happiness 
of belonging to a country v'here labour is free, is a cold and 
heartless insult offered' to the miseries and woes of thousands. 
We do not accuse the Duke of Wellington of having any such 
intention. He speaks from the impulse of the moment. He 
has read man and society backwards. The basis of hit society 
is wealth, not industry; the privileged, not the working classes. 
All the righti possessed by the mass, few though they be, he 
looks upoa in Wie light of concessions made by the former to the 
latter classes, and is surprised that men should not be happy and 
contented, when the, laws do not directly and positively inflict on 
them the name of slaves. 
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There is a mighty evil connected with the condition of the 
working classes^ in this country which has to be met, exposec^, 
and overcome. ^ That evil is the following;—The upper and 
even the middling classes have been so long habituated to the 
knowledge of the existence*of misery, want, and privation, that ’ 
they ask, with indolent or vapid indiiierence, when pressed upon 
to consider the whole question, “ What is there new, then, that 
we have not heard of? Is there anything particular to which 
you refer ?” Tell them that an agricultural labourer, who toils 
twelve, and sometimes fourteen, hours per day in cold, rain, 
frost, sun, fog—alternately frozen, bleached, and drenched—earns 
for his week’s labour, for the support of himself^ his wife, and 
four young children, none of them able to leave .the hut in which 
they reside without their mother accompanying them, the 
wretched pittance of twelve shillings; —and they will answer, 
“ Oh ! that has been the price for a long time past—is that all ?” 
No—it is not all; for these men shall hear how these twelve 
shillings are expended; and then when they look on their own 
purple and fine linen, their own tables groaning with luxuries, 
and see their Own eyes stand out with fatness, let the bill of iare 
of the insufficiently paid labourer stare them in the face :— 

9 . rf. 


Rent . 2 0 

Flour. 6 0 

Cheeie . 0 7 

Tea. 0 7 

l^otatoes.*. 0 10 

Sugar. 0 7 

llaeon .. 0 8 

Candles and Soap. 0 7 

Wood or Coals .. 1 2 


12 0 

No butter—no milk—no meat—no red herrings even—no 
clothing—no medicine for the children—no shoes or boots—no 
provision put by for the times .when tlie husband may be unable 
to work from sickness or accident;—and yet the twelve shillings 
are gone ! Yes, gone;—and in what? Irfinsufficient food tor 
the body. % 

We visited lately fifty of such cases. There are 500,000 
more to be looked to, and 500,000 more beyond them. So here • 
is a population—and in England too, and m some of our best 
districts—existing on bread, potatoes, with no meat, beer;, milk, 
from year’s end to year’s end, bnt two ounces of tea and R pound 
of moist sugar for husband, and wife, and four child^en^ for a 
whole week; and this normal state is viewed ;lot only without 
horror, but even with a sort of complacency, by tnose whq 
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inquire, “ Is there anything «cm> ?” Yes— it is new in the his¬ 
tory of the world that an enlightened, industrious, indefatigable 
peasantry should exist on such fare, and 8hou|4 brook such a 
state of being. 

When the attention of the privileged classes is directed to the 
condition of the unemployed —to those who cannot get work, 
though willing, as at Paisley— to labour at so reduced a price of 
wages as only to earn six shillings per week as a compensation 
for fourteen hours of indefatigable occupation on the part of an 
intelligent and industrious weaver, they will occasionally stop 
for a moment in their restless pursuit of wealth, pleasure, or 
fame, and bestow a donation to the famishing, or an exclamation 
of surprise and pity. They “ fear commotionthey express 
“ a sincere hope that the public peace will not be disturbed,” 
and have “ no doubt that Sir Robert will take active measures 
to prevent riots !” But tell these same men, as we do now, that 
the constant, the perpetual state, during some years past, of the 
English agricultural poor, is disgraceful to the name and 
character of the British nation, and they will turn on their heels 
with the heartless exclamation of, “ Oh ! how much better they 
are off than the Irish peasantry.” This is consolation with a 
vengeance. 

What are the natural and just demands of an active and honest 
labourer ? A home—food—firing—clothing—education; and a 
provision, saved by himself, against old age. A liome, wind 
and water proof;—firing of turf, or wood, or coal, by no means 
large or extravagant; food,—meat, potatoes, bread, tea, milk, 
and water or beer; clothing, simple, plain, but sound and whole; 
education for his children—to read, write, and cast accounts; 
and a provision for old age of at least 30/. per annum. Is this 
excessive ? Let us ask those whose incomes amount in one day 
to a sum more than sufficient to maintain one hundred such fami¬ 
lies for a year, whether they think such demands excessive ? 
They will perhafis reply, The condition of the agricultural 
classes in England is no worse than they are in other countries; 
for example, in France, Switzerland, or Belgium.” We deny 
this allegation, and upon this subject we will join issue. 

In France, if not everywhere, at least very generally, an 
'■agricultural labourer will earn 18 francs—often more— per week. 
How does he spend it ? 


.: 

lour .... 

Meat ... 

ColTee^..... 

Milk. 


fr, »out, 
1 0 
3 0 

3 0 

1 0 
0 16 
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.A, fout. 


Suga# . 0 16 

Deer, or Wine, or Cider, three bottles .. 0 1ft 

Candles and Soap . 0 15 

Wood . 1 0 

Butter. 1 0 

Clothing. 2 10 

Cheese. 0 15 

Extras and Savings Bank. 1 10 


fiancM 18 0 

Now, this man has bread, meat, butter, cheese, wine or beer, 
caudles and soap, coffee, milk, and sugar, as^well as clothing, 
extras, and something for the Savings Bank, out of his eighteen 
francs,, or fourteen shillings and sixpence per week. How is 
tliis? Jixamine three of the items of the account, and we 
shall see. • 


The Englishman pays for rent, 2s. The Frenchman pays for rent, 1 franc 

or lOd. 

The Englishman pays for bread or flour. The Frenchman pays for bread or flour, 
5s. of the saire quality and quantity, 

3 francs, or 2<. 61. • 

The Englishman receives for wages, 12s. The Frenchman receivesforwages, 14s. 6d. 

Thus on these three items of wages, rent, and bread, the 
Frenchman has the advantage over the Englishman of six 
SHILLINGS AND TWO-PENCE ! No wonder, then, that the bill of 
faro of the French labourer is so mucb more Inviting and satis- 
facto^ than that of our own farming population. 

“ But are the agricultural poor in France satisfied with their 
condition asks Colonel Sibthorp, or some other thick and thin 
'J^ory. We answer unhesitatingly, that they are mt satisfied. 
But what then? If this reply can serve the Sibthorpians, we 
have no objection to their having the benefit of our answ^er, but 
we think it has quite another signification. If the working 
farmer in France is not satisfied with 18 francs per week, aim 
with the many little comforts he enjoys, is it astonishing that the 
same class in England would be made dnore •dissatisfied still ? 
But the labouring agriculturist in France we do not condemn. 
He complains of the low rate of his wages, of the extravagance 
of the Government, of the little attention paid to the educiitioii 
of the children of the poor, of the taxation of the necessaries of 
life, of the little security given to him by the laws for .his indi¬ 
vidual liberty, and of those taxes which press ip an*especial 
manner on the poor man. It is no matter of surprise *to uk that 
he is not satisfied;—but then how greatly ase we b5rnfe out in 
our feeling of surprise at the gseat submissicM of our own 
ing population to their far worse state of subjection and misery. 

In Switzerland, that is in the principal and leading Cantons, 
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la'bour is still better paid, and provisions are yet cheaper. In some 
Cantons the peasantry might be subjects of envy on the part of 
Dur middling classes; and though in u few their condition is less 
strikingly advantageous, it is a fact that such Cantons are those 
where the Governments, though nominally popular, arc priest- 
ridden or deyjotie. A Swiss peasant has three substantial meals 

{ )er diem. He drinks good wine, eats excellent beef, has a 
arge supply of fruit and vegetables, and is clothed not only 
warmly, but gaily and cheerily. 

And. who has travelled over the Low Countries, whether 
landing at Ostend and pursuing his course to Aix La Chapelle, 
or landing at Antwerp and crossing the country to the north of 
France, and has not observed with delight the coipparativc case 
and comfort of the agricultural poor ? Their houses ftrc well 
warmed; their kitchens are not the guard-rooms of cold heavy 
bread and suet puddings, with bad potatoes and cold water, but 
of meat, vegetables, and excellent soup and beer. They can 
afford it. 

And we are not to be sneered or balked out of these facts by 
the idle and vain boastings about “our matchless Constitution,” 
or “our wooden walls.” We can appreciate national pride, and 
estimate national grandeur; but the labouring man can no more 
feed on patriotism than can those persons whose names consti¬ 
tute the long and sad list of our public pensioners. It is then 
wholly incorrect to assert that our English agricultural labourers 
are in a condition at all parallel to those of France, Belgium, or 
Switzerland. 

'riiere is not a step, but simply a hair’s breadth, between the 
coiidition of our agricultural labourers and pauperism; for, 
although the labour of our parish stone-yards and Union.s is 
more dependwit and less rcmuHCjrated; than that of the free 
labour of those who keep themselves aloof from the parish, yet 
such is the actual condition df the farming men of this country, 
to say nothing of.Irelaijd, that if only sickness during a few weeks 
assail them, or they lose employment for the same length of 
time, they have notliing to fall baoli upon jlnit the large district 
receptacles for the sick, the famishing, and the infirm. 

“ And when we have taken as our basis of calculation twelve 
shillings per week as the rate of agricultural labour, wi> have 
adopted a maximum which it would be impossible for us to sus¬ 
tain. We kn‘ow that threshers seldom earn less, and often more; 
but we ;5.1s& know that the wages of ploughmen and waggoners 
are very often mirch inferior, and that it English agricultural 
labour could now be averaged, it would ml amount to more than 
ten shillings and sixpence per family, i.e., for the support of a man, 
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his wife, and three or four small children. Nor is it any reply*to 
our statement to say, that when sons grow up to the age of from 
thirteen to eighteen or twenty, before they leave the paternal 
roof altogether, they also contribute their lesser wages to the 
general stock. They do so, we admit; but then live shillings’ 
worth of flour and bread will not suffice for their large appetites. 
Cheese, tea, potatoes, sugar, soap, must all be augmented; and 
the extra wages only supply a larger quantity of the same cold 
and inadequate nutriment. 

We take then our stand, with reference to the agricultural 
labourers of this country, on this ground:—Ist Their wages 
are too low. 2nd. Their provisions are too Hear. Ord. Their 
food and mode of life are little removed from pauperism. 

We’are now pleading the case of the employe^ poor. It is not 
enough for us to hear that such and such a man is employed; — 
we ask, how many hours does he labour ? what are his wages ? 
what his family ? what the cost of provisions ? and how does he 
live, as wel^as whether he does live? 

There are some persons who, while they profess to care /or 
and love the poor, are quite in high spirits when they hear that 
in such and such a district there are not vast numbers of work¬ 
men wholly unemployed ; and that there are not a great many Bol¬ 
tons, Leeds, Paisleys, and Spitalfields in this country. The 
Times is in a state of joyous agony because at She0tid there is 
not the same amount of unemployed misery as at Paisley, and 
because at Birmingham the pressing distresses of the starving 
and houseless are less multiplied and severe, in comparison with 
the amount of their relative populations, than at l^^eds- But 
instead of wasting its energies in a hopeless attempt to convince 
the miserable that they are happy, how much more worthy and 
dignified would have been its cpnduct had it sought to grajiple 
with the difficulties under winch the working classes are labour¬ 
ing, and to point out remedies foP evils which .are little short 
of insupportable. , 

It does not occur to those persons who are so easily satisfied 
wiih the present state of things, provided there be not an enor¬ 
mous amount of surplus unemployed labour, that the constant, 
permanent condition of the working classes is one of a most 
lamentable character. ‘If the agricultural poor complain, they 
are reminded either that there are poor in all countries Aid have 
been in all times, that these distinctions in society are natural 
and unavoidable, or that their condition is not worse,moc yet so 
painful as that of the manufacturing poor, 'riiey are reminded 
that the air they breathe is good, that their few square feet gar¬ 
dens supply them with some potatoes or vegetables, and that 
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thhj are not infected with the malaria of large toWns and cities. 
The agricultural poor reply, “ But of what use iwpure air^ if we 
have not sulEcient food to satisfy our Jiunger ? and of what use 
are our little gardens, when our natures are gradually sinking 
and our health declining for want of an adequate amount of nutri¬ 
tious food ? Potatoes do not contain much more than one third 
of the nutritive matter that exists in bread, and yet our principal 
hope of being enabled to meet our unavoidable expenniture for 
supporting life is by substituting potatoes for bread. Without 
we do this, the debt we already owe to the country shop will 
increase, credit will be refused us any longer, we shall get in 
arrear with our landlord and lose our goods, and then be thrown 
upon the parish.” This is the language of all those who com¬ 
plain. 

If the agricultural poor do not complain, if—from their scat¬ 
tered and isolated position, they do not unite, as the manufac¬ 
turing and mercantile classes do, either to examine their position 
or devise means for its improvement, the privileged classes 
declare “ that they are happy and contented, and that the poor 
have occasional helps, as well as some irregular sources of income, 
which enable them ‘ to make both ends meet,’ and to shuffle on 
from year to year until better times and wages shall improve 
their condition.” How often have we been told this by the 
landed" squirearchy of England ! Yet how fallacious is the state¬ 
ment. Ask the holders of mortgages on country cottages what 
they think of their securities; asK the landlords of the same 
cottages what deductions they would make from the prime cost of 
those cottages, if they could but find purchasers; ask country 
auctioneers what sums are bidden for this description of property 
when submitted to sale; and all will concur in stating, that 
every year the) value diminishes, gnd that small freeholds which 
once were sought for as bringing in low but certain rents, are 
now refused at.any price, sihce the expense of repairs and the 
outlay for taxes are not covered by the receipts for rents. Ask 
country solicitors and conveyancers if any of their clients are 
disposed to advance money on small freehold cottages inhabited 
by the poor; and they will reply, that already they would have 
received orders to foreclose many mortgages not paid off, but 
that the expense would not be covered ’ either by the purchase 
monies bf the properties if sold, or diy the accumulation of the 
rents; which‘'are next to uncollectable. Ask the receivers of 
rents a«d agents for proprietors of small rural property, whether 
freehold or leaselmld, and they will reply, that never in their 
recollection was such sort of property so depreciated, and that 
this depreciation goes on with fearful progress every year. And 
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why? Because the rents Bxe not paid* And why? Because agri¬ 
cultural wages dre so low that the labourers cannot pay the rentrf, 
and because those who purchase property are convinced that this 
evil is extending. Add to this, that the holders of country shops , 
are compelled^ in self-defence, to diminish both in number and 
amount the credit they once gave to the labourer, which credit 
enabled the labourer to stand well with his landlord; but which 
credit being now refused compels the labourer to postpone the 
reiit collector, and ultimately not to pay him, since the daily 
exigencies of his stomach compel the poor man to buy breaa, 
that he may not perish. This also supplies tlie true and only 
reasoij why an agricultural labourer’s wife will spend on a Satur¬ 
day night the whole of the twelve shillings received by her hus¬ 
band in articles of fuel, food, light, and cleanliness, leaving 
nothing Tor renC clothing, medicine, and sundries. 

Ilovf can the poor woman spend the whole of her.husband’s 
wages on a Saturday night with you, and leave nothing for her 
landlord, for shoes, boots, hats, linen, clothes, the doctor, and a 
hundred othe^ little things was a question we lately put in a 
large agricultural county to a variety of country shopkeepeis who 
sell everything but clothes and medicine to the agricultural poor ; 
and everywhere the answer was the same, if not in woras, in 
eftect. It was this :— 

“ Really we know not how they manage. Two or three years 
ago wc used to give them credit, and then they paid their fent; 
but now times are so bud, and look so gloomy, that we cannot 
give any credit at all* The labourers are therefore obliged to 
])ay for all tlieir food and firing, candles and soap, with their 
ready money, and trust to ProvuTence for the rest/' 

And what is to be the end of all this ?” we asked of those 
practical people. To which they replied, They were sure they 
could not tell, for small tradesman, such as shoemakers, linen- 
drapers, and factors, were getting worse off every day; and that, 
as to the rents of the cottages*, they vrould very soqn not be paid 
at all/' ^ ^ 

It must be home in mind that in the observations we are now 
making relative to the conditioin* of the working classes in agri¬ 
cultural districts, we arc not instituting or contemplating any 
comparison between their condition and that of the mayiuj'ac^ 
turing or commercial poor.* Misery exists every where—vast ami 
incalculable misery; but it is more obvious, condensed,’palpi¬ 
tating, and fuller of interest to a mere casu^ observer, in 
great towns and cities than in the fields, moors, fens, and moun¬ 
tains of our land. Misery in the country is leei obvious to the 
passer by, to the votary of pleasure and dissipation, and even to 
VoL. XXXVII. No. 1. * . Q 
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the man of leisure and reflection; bnt it is not the less real. 
The cottagers of England, once so cheerful and ^ay, are melan¬ 
choly and mournful. The voice of singing is newer lunird witliin 
. their walls. Their unhappy ininat<is vegetjite on potatoes and 
hard dumplings, and keep themselves warm witli hot water 
poured over one small teaspoonful of tea, whicli barely colours 
the water, aiul which is administered to the fretful children by 
their anxious and impoverished parents. We have not taken 
these statements for granted; we have not fallen into the cry of 
“Bad times for the agricultural poor ” witliout knowing them to 
be so; and we are now as well acquainted with the farming 
labourers’ repasts as we arc with their miseries. They are 
ground down by iron and searching poverty, and their meals are 
neither nutritive in quality nor adequate in solid amount. 

If we wanted any additional evidence of the‘growing ])riva- 
tions of the people, we might take it from the reports of the 
Registrar-General, exhibiting the increasing rate of mortality, 
and confirm that by the returns from the last Census, show¬ 
ing that population in some counties is de(^reasing, and 

^it noivliere is it increasing in tlie ratio observed wlien the 
former Census was taken. Mr Porter estimated the rate of mor¬ 
tality in 1830 as 1 in 58; it*is now 1 in 45.56. The deaths in 
1839-40 exceed those of the preceding year by 19,094. Of 
these 11,052 were deaths of children under five years of age,*— 
a striking fact; for in times when the pinch of want is unusually 
severe, children of tender age are naturally the first to sufter. 
The want of proper warmth and clothing through a long and 
dreary winter is death to them, though the parents may live 
through it. How many sickly children have perished from the 
inability of the mother to purchase for them a pair of shoes that 
in cold and damp weather would have kept their feet rlry ! 

Emigration is proposed. It ipay meet for the moment many 
pressing evils, but it is an expedient, not a cure. The evil lies 
deep in the v^ry heart of our present state of social regulations 
and institutions, and no palliatives will be permanently beneficial. 
Our object will be "accomplished if by the prjeceding observa¬ 
tions we shall have roused the*'attention of the public to the 
state of our agricultural poor, and to tlie facts connected g(?- 
nerally with the misery and the woes of the working classes. 

O. 


• See No. a of a very useful sixpenny periodical, sold by Hooper, entitled 
'Facts^An^ Figures.’ 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


CHANCERY REFORM. 


The New Orders for tub Regulation or the Practice and Pkoceedingi 
OF THE Court of Chancery, issued by the Lord High Chancellor 
26 August, 1841, 

The New Orders, &c., with Remarks on their EFFiRriT on the present 
Practice op the Court; and some Suggestions for keforminu the said 
Court., iiy Jolui Sidney Smith, of the Six. (Uerks* Ohice. 

Practical Observations on the New Orders, &c. By Edmund Robert 
Danicll, F.R.S., J5arrister-at-law. * 

Order" of November VJ , 1841, for Suspending the First Five Orders of 
August. 

New Order in Chancery relating to Distringas on Stock. November 
17,1811. 

New Order tn (*h\ncery for Division of the Judicial Business. Novem¬ 
ber, 1811. 

To the lute Lord (diancellor belongs the honour of having declaimed 
less and done more on the subject of equity reform than any one of his 
predeccs.sorrf. The evidence which he brought out in the Lords’ Contmittee 
two years ago—Lie bill I'or aboliahiug the equity Exchequer, and appointing 
two n';\v equity judges, which he all but carried through, and the ortlers of 
August last, which be left behind him, have been most important inoasures 
wUli reference to improvements in the business of the court. Lord Cottenhani 
was yet not, ih. our view, by nature fitted for a reformer of the law, Hia 
talcHtsarc judicial rather than legislative. While in the business ofa judge— 
in the dow nward application of general rules to particular cases—in the art 
of procedure, he is out of all denial one of the greatest men who ever sat upon 
the bench, we cannot but think that, in more legislative (Jkerciscs, in the 
upward process, from the individual case and its liardships, to the general 
rule as it should exist, by whioii process* alone any science of pnicedure 
can be worked out, he must have felt himself far less at home. To this 
we attribute the great slowness and caution with which ke proceeded in his 
equity reforms, and the little progress he made in them. They were all, 
however, real, and of the true sort, • 

It would be out of place here to go into any minute criticism on M 
orders. We will attempt to give such an account of them as will enable ouf 
unlearned readers to undcrst^iud their general scope. 

The first five orders are evidently fragmentary. They betoken more 
than they say. The continued existence of the Six Clerks’ Office is one of 
the great abominations of tiie court The officers there ate*the potters o£ 
the Court of Chancery. Every suitor is not only obliged to pay (heiu heavy 
admittance fees before he may enter the dreaded gati^'of tne courfty but is 
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also obliged to fee them further every term in vrhieh his cause is moved on 
tlite smallest jot. The five orders pointed to the death of this office. They 
pointed to it, but did not accomplish it; and it is to complete the work here 
denoted, therefore, as we trust, that the Lord Chancellor and his subor¬ 
dinate judges, on the lOtli November, made an order suspending the 
five orders. The order of suspension implies a more extensive change. 
It recites, that 

«It h expedient that further orders should be made for the better administration 
of justice in the Court of Chancery, with reference to the matters to which the 1st, 2nd, 
3d, 4th, and 5th orders of the 26th August last apply, and that in the meantime 
the operation of the same orders should be suspended.” 

And it then suspends them till April next. 

From Lord Langdale’s known opinions on the subject of tbe processes 
of the courts of equity, and especially from his evidence before the Chancery 
Commission in 1820, we are led to attribute the next ten orders chiefly to 
him. They are directed to shortening and simplifying the introductory 
and other forms of the court. ^ 

The dominion of the Court of Chancery was originally no doubt usurped. 
It did not, ftlicrefore, like the courts of law, give onl}^ one notice to a 
defendant to appear and defend himself, and on his default, at once proceed 
to adjudge the case in his absence ; but it repeated notice upon notice, 
process upon process, each more urgent than its predecessor, until the 
default of the defendant became so gross that it could bo* considered in 
reality, as ucll as technically, a contempt of the court, and that no rival court 
could for shame protest against the Chancery Court, whatever after it might 
do to the contumacious defendant.. The usurped dominion has now long 
become an universally recognized authority. The processes, however, have 
survived till now. They arc now by these orders almost all destroyed, and 
the plaintitr may proceed froxn the first to the last at one step, in.stcad of, 
as her&toforc, rnism ando n passi turdi, e (enth crawling slowly on, almost 
hopeless of end. 

The next seven orders arc directed to the shortening of pleadings : the 
succeeding ten orders to dispensing with the necessity of having so many 
formal parties (trustees, &c.) made parties in suits. There are subsequent 
orders for other important objects, too technical to be realdily explained ; 
and at the conclusion arc tw'o valuable orders for giving creditors Avho are 
paid through the medium of the Court of Chancery, interest on their debts; 
and also the expenses of proving them. 

The principaNcfccts of these orders, are that they arc not suflicienlly 
radical in their scope, and, as to some of them, not drawn up or super¬ 
vised by parties practically acquainted wkh the workings of the subjects 
on which they b^r. Every change in the administration of the law causes 
much evil. It iirtroduccs new elements of uncertainty, and thus creates 
not only great additional expense, but great additional insecurity also. 
But these consequences of change ar^ consequences which follow as much 
4Dn a small change as on the most radical one; and the slightest departure 
'from things as they were creates the evils in question. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that we should be conservative on cqming to a determination to 
alter ; radical when we have determined to alter: that every change, when 
positively resolved on, should go as far as foresight and investigation can 
. support it—iSiat having resolved upon change it is mere superstition to 
be afrajd pf tbe extent to which such particular change shall be carried, 
provided of course^ that the extent is not more than commensurable 
with the evil to be redressed. Now the orders under review, though in 
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our minds tlie boa^ directed and best: intentipned orders yet ou the files of (lie 
court, are, as we consider, obnoxious to this censure. Thouj^h uiaiiy noe^ 
less, and therefore ihischievous, processes are abolished, all are not abolished 
which mig'lit be; and a process of one kind is ordered for one purpose while 
it is abolished for another. For instance : If a defendant docs not answer 
when he is ordered, Ihcprocesses are to be—1st, attachment—2ud, semicstra- 
tion ; the intermediate process of sergeant-at-arms being abolished. Ihit if a 
party omits to do any other act he is ordered to do, then the attachment 
IS abolished, and the sergeant-at-arms (a terrible gentleman with a bag wig 
and sword) is to go otit against him to enforce obedience. 

The publications of Mr Daniel and Mr J. Sidney Smith ai*e intended as 
very searching and very severe criticisms on these orders. They are not 
the criticisms of friends. While the smallness of their objections amply 
justifies us in the praise we have given, their number and correctness 
(and they by no means hit all the blots) establish our statement that the 
orders have not been properly submitted to practical men. \Vc regret 
this. Working oat the truths of a noble science;—dealing with these 
great subjects, to be actuated by the littlenesses of authorship, would, 
in our eyes, be extremely contemptible. Wc feel sure this could not 
be the occasion of tlie closeness and secrecy observed in the concoction 
of tliesc orders. If it arose from a contempt of the opinions and views of 
the rest of the profession, then we think the motive to secrecy still more 
unjustifiable. ^i\ as we suppose, from carelessness, we regret it much. The 
legislature has conferred on the equity judges legislative powers for fiyc 
years; but it never meant that those powers should bo e-xcrcised iu <‘areful 
secrecy, and that the profession of the \mr should be presented with ready 
made acts of parliament, w ith a careful prior concealment of what >vas 
about to be done. 

Our objection, however, to the waul of rndiealness iu these orders goes 
further. If there be anything of an inductive nature in the sciolice of 
j)roccdure, the judges should go beyond their own court, and the im¬ 
mediate practitioners there, for the experience requisite to enai>ie them 
pro])erly to Icgishitc on these matters. For instance, as to process. If they 
meant to proceed scientifically, they should have carefully examined the pro- 
ccss(‘H of the common law courts and their working—they should have ascer¬ 
tained the time these take—the cost they engender—the efiect they produce. 
They should have consulted, not merely the judges of those (courts, hut the 
pnictitioncrs there—and even from these practitioners they should not have 
been satisfied with empirical and ha^ty conclusions. But tifov shoultl have 
led them to w'ork upw ards from the facts there to be observed, to the scien¬ 
tific rules capcvblo of being deduced from tla>se facts; and Uiey should have 
caused a well-digested set of observations to be taken iu that court, m as 
to show exactly the results desired to be ascertaSned. 'Wi! doubt greatly 
if they even did so much in their own court. 'I’hey saw a palpable evil, anil 
without probing its extent or carefully examining the clfects of another 
regimen, tliey applied, off-hand, a remedy which wc fear will turn out some¬ 
what hasty and ill-digested. * 

Some other rules which hmvc been issued this term ns to the writ of 
distringas afford a strong continuation of the above criticisms. I'hisj writ in 
effect, is only a method whereby the Bank of England makes an entrj’' in its 
books that an interest is claimed by one party in stock standii% in tlte name • 
of another (gcnt^rally a trustee). Now this process was pronounced by 
the judges improper, and fraught with danger. We ca^dmit of no proof 
of this impropriety except experience^ ^hcre have becn^OOO of those writ* 
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issued yearly for perhaps the last century. We have haard that there are 
two or tliree millions of stock affected ()y them, and yet we never heard 
it alleged that there had been a single instance of abuse, 'while the existence 
»of the practice has been of importances to tbuuBaxids. A reversionary 
interest in stock is unsaleable without this writ. One morning, however, 
the profession was surprised by seeing in the newspapers, oroers which 
practically abolished this writ.—Is not this, we would ask, a method of 
reform which might bring all reform into discredit? Does not this state of 
things call loudly for observation ? it is poor philosophy to argue against 
the right use of things from their abuse; still poorer so to argue from some 
supposed HnhiRty to abuse, w'hich all the facts known absolutely disprove. 

These remarks are dictated luider the greatest respect for the distinguished 
lawyers at present engaged on the work of equity reform, but with tlie 
feeling that it is our duty here to judge with the utmost ffccdom even 
judges themselves, 'and to own allegiance to none but Truth. 

There is one other subject touchexi upon in some of the orders mentioned at 
the head of this article, on which wo must say a few worck. Should business, 
as it goes into the court, be taken to the judges by rotation as* a pack of 
cards is dealt out, or should the plaintiff be allowed, ns heretofore, to choose 
his own court? The Times newspaper has thought this a subject so 
popular in its nature as to deserve some long articles. It espOWscs the jilan 
of A rota. Now, iu our view, this question is one of considerable con¬ 
stitutional importance. lUe immediate object of providing tvery court with 
work can be better effected by waiting till one court has exnausted its paper, 
if ever such a case arises (whuk lafter twelve months we don’t bc]ic\e will 
be the case), and then turning \iver some busincsK to it from the most 
loaded court,* But, besides arguing for a rota to equulizc business, the Times 
contends that the plaintiff ought not to choose his court any more than 
the dv/endant. This principle, if adopted, should be a}>})lied to common law 
also, and every third cause should be turned over to the monopolist serjeants 
of the Common Pleas. But the power of deserting to a considerable extent 
a judge's court, is the only check the public has on the judges. Every judge 
has Ms fault and his excellence also, and he is plainly told of both by the 
silent course of business. Where tliere is a barrier interposed, there the 
current will not flow. On the other hand, aptitude in a judge for a particular 
class of business lends, and with great public advantage, the business to that 
judge, The Vice Chancellor of England (Sir L. Shadwell) is highly esteemed 
for his great skjjl and learning in the construction of wills and other instru¬ 
ments, and the public greatly benefit T)j taking these to him. Inaccuracy of 
judgment is not to be cured by a lottery. The only and proper cure is a 
quick, cheap, ready, good apperfi. * 

But there is another reason why the plaintifi' should choose liis court. 
Bnles must be for the m^ss of cases, not for the exception. In the mass of 
cases the plaintiff is out of possessjon, and the defendant in possession; 
and possession, as the saying goes, is nine points of the law. Tnc ])laintiir 
„is the party w anting a decision, the defendant wants to postpoiie it. The 
plaintiff, therefore, should be leff, as he has been left, to find the shortest 


* Inequality of business in the courts, and a certain degree of rivalry between them, 
, are very unporttfht. The first enables parlies in very pressing cases always to have an 
early decision, the other applies a motive which that eminent man, Mr Justice Story 
estimated so highly that he grounded on it a verv decided opinion against the abolition, 
of the Equity £acneqdeh-<-(See a letter,from aim published, about a year ago, in the 
Legal Observer*) 
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course. / The convenience of the solicitor and of the junior counsel is 
greatly consultefl by the right of choosing a court. They can secure much 
incnvlhc power personal attention; and whatever enables them to do 
their work better, is just so far a gain to the client and the public too. The 
client gets more skilled service#, the public gets a higher quality of juaticoi 
The power of retaining the counsel who had advised the suit is also very Im¬ 
portant. Ill-natured people have suggested, thatjuniors who are briefless, and 
Ciueen’s counsel who have been tried and found wanting, fancy that a rota¬ 
tion of comets will induce in some degree a rotation of brie/s also. Wo 
don’t see how this could be. If it were so, that would be conclusive on the 
subject, for what would be a gain to inferior counsel, woujd be the client’s 
loss. 

Rotation too, oddly enough, is very far from producing an equality of 
business. It has been tried in the Master’s Office for twenty years, and yet 
some of the masters have twice as much business in ijieir offices as others. 
How and why this is, is a problem we trust the advocates of a rota will 
clearly solve before they are allowed to change to a rota. We can give a 
pretty ^ood guess at its solution. 

Exteii'Sive reforms are, we understand, in progress. It is not difficult 
to foretell many of them. A probable thorough remodelling* of the officen 
will be the most important. Unless it extend to the total abolition of the 
office of siibordinate judge (the Master), raising perhajis some of the pre¬ 
sent Masters Jo the rank of superior judges, or creating others, reaponsible 
for the whole of a cause, we believe that nothing very effectual can be 
doiu; to improve the working of the equity courts, and U> open their doora 
to those poorer classes, to whom, at present, they are utteny barrtsd, and 
for whose grievances, therefore, the En^sh constitution at present affords 
no redress. To this if there be added some substituted system of profea- 
sioual pay; not one based like the present on the number of words written, 
but one by which intellectual exertion shall be paid for, and clerlvi’ work 
given m at cost price;—a new era in legal procedure will have arrived. 

- F. 
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^ilsor's Enables. Written in Chinese, by the learned Mun-Mooy Seen- 
shnng, and compiled in their present form (with a free translation) by his 
pupil Sloth. Small folio. Black and Armstrong. 

'I'lic author of this work is Mr Robert iThom, a name familiar to the 
public, Mr 'rhom (at present with ojir troops on tlieir uordhera expedition) 
having distinguished himself as au^ablc interpreter of the ('’iiinesc language, 
and as the translator of a volunjeof Chinese Poetry, cnin>cd ‘The Lasting 
Itescntnient of Miss Keaou-Lwan-Wang, published in IS W. 

‘ .disop’s Fables’ were first published at Cauto^^ in 18;)7-3S, and nu't mth 
considerable success. B,ut the work linduig its w^ay to the public otfflhs, 
excited the attention of the liigh mandarins, who ordered it to he suppressed. 
'Pho story of the goose that laid golden eggs was said lo be a iibcllous 
attack upon the policj of the (Uiincso governmciit. • 

1‘he fa))Ics arc printed in three columns : the Chinese clmraclcr.s form tho 
centre column. On the the Chinese words are giv(ui in the roman 

character, spelt as pronounced b} the mandarins, aiul uuderncatlPtlie same 
words, in italics, as pronounced proviiicially at Canton. In ihe jeft c;plumn 
wc have the original fables in English, and underneath, iu italics,sort oY 
Hamiltonian translation of the Chinese terms, word far word, Showing the 
nature of the (ffiinese idiom. We givp an example fi^m the fable of tibe 
Dog and the Shadow. 
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The Dojf &n^ the Shadow. 
Dog Shadow, 


Alongtimqagotberewfti adogwho 
was crossing a bridge, and in hii 

Fomtrfy had dog cross hridgo hi$ 





Ke^aen, ying. 

Hiine, ying. 

t 

Seth yew keuen kw6 keaou. 
Sik y'au hum kvco hew, 


mouth he held firmly a piece of 
flesh, when 

wmUh hoUing^hadJieih one lump 




kow yaou-yew jow yth kw, 
h'au 'ngaou-y'au yok yat fa 


alt of a sudden he observed that 

below the bridge wa. another dog, M ^ +,5 ^;^-t" #hwfth kden kcaou-hea yew ke 

wd&o/yww&ndye-irfowAoddog, ^ i H fiut keen kew-ka y'au k 

who in his mouth wasalso holding a 

piece of aeeh, and he knew not that ^ ^ iow yaoujow, pih che k, 

rnmh holdingJU.h notknekhe I f ^ h’au n'gaou yok, pit chee k 

was a shadow; SO he forthwith part- k , 

ed with the flesh which he held ^ ^ ^ wei ying yay! suy shay kow 

watihadow I forthwith kt‘go mouth ^ i{3 W wei yUig ya / tuy skUy k'ah 

1 

in his mouth and hurriedly snatch- 

ing at the other dog*8 flesh, ^ ^ 

g.c.jle$handha»tilysnatched~atit jl^} cAe, 


was within an ace offing drowned^ 
his true 

iwarly drowned^doad Us trut 



ke-hoo y^a szc! ko chin 
kee^oo yeem-szt! ht chun 


flesh, already following the current, 
was borne . 

flesh already following flowing water 
went 

away (forever)! Thus by coveting 
what was imaginary, he lost * 

/ desiring to^covet thefahe hit 

what was real I among the meif of 
this world ^ 

away the true world's-men too^nany 



jow, e suy lew-shwuy keu 
yokf Se tsuy Vau-shuy hiiy 




k 


e I yflh tan ke kca, ahth 
eel yoh tam ke ka, shat 



ke5 ke chin! she-jin to 
Hok he Mn / shei-yun tH 


there are too many of this descrip¬ 
tion 1 

have species ^ii$ 



yew luy tszc I 
fau luy tssst 


The work, it will be seen, foms a most admirable elementary beok. As the fables e: 
tend to l'D4'pages, a great variety of characters are necessarily used, end so as to sho 
their different impdrt in different positions, The Chinese student, therefore, could m 
M to acauire from the work‘1a considerable insight into the construction of this ancient ai 
singular language. Dialogues in Chinese, and Chinese aphorisms, have been issued from tl 
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Macfto press, but without what is so atl-important to the skudontj a free and 
literal translatfon. We hesitate, therefore, not to say, that Mr Thomf by 
publishing this ^^ork, has rendered an essential aid to all who may attempt 
to acquire a knowledge of Chinese. Great praise is due to tlic author Jor 
the able manner in which he has executed both the literal and free trawa- 
lation. The reader, by comparing the one with the other, may at once sec 
the difficulties that present themselves to the novice in the language, tVom 
the elliptical character of the phraseology witlt which it is indispeimnhUi 
that he should become familiar. Prefixed to the work is an introduction, 
exhibiting examples (taken from M. de Gaines) of the ancient and modern 
form of the Chinese character, and an illustration of its six n ritten modes. 
Then follows a disquisition on the use of the Chinese particles. We caunol 
speak too higlily of the execution of this part of the volume. 

Wc do not understand why, in some of the fables, antiquated terms should 
have been selected in a sense only intelligible to a jChmese scholar, when 
more familiar words would have rendered the meaning clear to all classes. 
For instiincc, in the first fable, ‘The Wolf and the Lamb/ the word pang is 
used a*s employed by old writers in the sense of “ devours,” but its momwu 
signifiefttion is almost exclusively that of“boil,” and wefear that Chae 
yang too much resembles “ Wolf boils sheep ” to allow the*meaning of the 
'words to be quite obvious to the majority of the Chinese at Canton. Tina 
is an error, but a more serious one is that of altering the original fables to 
suit Chinesq notions.—I'he fables are introduced by a reference not to 
Grecian, but to Chinese mythology. JThus we read, When Pw^an-koo first 
began, all the birds and beasts could speak.” In the time of Shinnung Chere 
was a wolf, &c.” “When the great Eniperor Yu drained off the waters qf the 
Deluge, &c.” A Chinese scholar will naturally inquire “how can this work 
be a specimen of the literature of European nations, when we know that 
Aisop, if there ever were such a person, could not have been a believer hi 
Pwan-koo, Shin-nuiig, or Yu.” Mr Thom will be accused of imposition, and 
there %v ill be so much fair ground for the charge, that we tjust, in the next 
edition, he will insert in a note the original of the parts altered, with a 
Chinese version, and explain to Chinese scholars why the alterations were 
made. If this were done, the work, for popular purposes, might remain as 
it is;—to English students of Chinese, an invaluable acquisition. 
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It is our intention to form^ with the assistance mrions friends 
of education in whose judgment* confidmice may he placed, and ulti¬ 
mately to give in the Westminster Review, a complete list ^'vr 
digest of the 7nost mei'itormts works of instruction Mherto jmhUshed, 
adapted for the different periods of infanay^ childhood, and yo\ith* 
The digest wilT embrace the best works relating to evety mhject 
connected with moral and intellectual ciiltivation, or relating to 
healthful and indxistrial training. We shall, therefore, be glad to ha^e 
our attention directed to any useful work {not known to vs) of an ele^nen- 
tary charactei', or calcutkted to facilitate the progress of the youthfkil 
student in a knowledge of history, languages, and the moral and phy^ 
steal scmices. Some time will he required for the prsparati&iu cf t\e 
list, the value of which will of course depend upon iltf ca^e 
which the task is executed, and its freedom fjflpn books&Umg Wa#, 
Such a digest we know is a desideratum among parents and teaohprs^ 
and we hope to rerSer it suitable to the objecL 
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A New Ekolish Grammar^ with very copious Exeroibes, &c. By A, Allen, 
Ph: D., and J. Cornwell 18mo* London: Simpkin. 1841.—This is a very 
respectable school grammar, containing much matter in feijW words, nume¬ 
rous exercises in every part, and an unusually large portion devoted to 
affixes, prcdxes, and derivatives. Like other School grammars, it appears to 
us to give too little attention to the main points, and too much to subordi¬ 
nate mvisions and subdivisions. The verb is too complicated, and the rules 
generally are too numerous. We are aware that most teachers would have 
found fault with the book if it had been written otherwise; but we think 
that a book for beginners, on an abstract subject like grammar, should be 
restricted to the essential points, and should retrain from minute distinctions 
and exceptions, which only serve to embarrass tbe beginner. It should not 
be an abridgment of everything that is in a large and complete grammar, 
which would only render it much more difficult than the large work; it 
should rather be an amplification of the most important parts of grammar. 

G, 


Treatise on the Pronunciation of the German Language, for'Ihe Use 
OF Beginners, 8zc. By Gustavus Nagel, Professor of the German Language, 
author of the * German Reader,'&c. Nutt: London. ] 841.—Among the best of 
the various small works which have lately issued f^om the press to facilitate 
the acquirement of the pronunciation of the Hochdeutch or German language, 
we have little hesitation in recommendinff this manual of Professor Nagel 
His 'rules are generally clearly and distinctly laid down, and his explanations 
such as may be of use to those q,ot having tbe advantage and aid of 
a master, though of course the pronunciation of particular words is 
best learned firom tbe lips of a teacher. The chapter where the author 
turns the attention of the student to the formation of words, we think pecu¬ 
liarly goed. C, U. 


Little Arthur^s History of England. By Lady Callcott. Murray.— 
School histories and school geographies, as ordinarOy composed, rank in 
the estimation of a child with the driest of his task books. The compilers 
of them feeling bound not to omit any important fact connected with the 
subject, and being, at tbe same time, very limited in the space allotted for 
them, are driven to divest each one of the details which make it interest¬ 
ing, and to crowd in such a number of ^k^lcton statements, that tbe work 
b^lMnes, at length, about as amusing as the columns of a dictionary. 
** i^sumds,” thus terribly compleie and diy, may be necessary as class 
books, or as bookii of reference, in tbe course of the education of a child, 
but must be almost wholly useless to him until his ima^ation has been 
called into aid by the means of some more life-like repres&tation—^until he 
has been interested in the subject, and hi^ curiosity awakened by something 
with which he can ^mpathise. 

' Little Arthur's History of England' is a very good specimen of the 
kind of introduction to such subjects required forLchildrcn. The idea which 
has prompted its production is given concisely in a paragraph of the Preface, 
wbi^ we WdU quote 

This littU hUtory was writtea for a real little Arthur, and 1 have eodeavoured to 
write it DeaTl;.as I woul^ tell it to aa iaUlligent child. 1 well remember what I 
wanted to be told myself^’in addition to what 1 found in my lesson book, when 1 was 
first allowed to read the * History of EngUnd;’ and 1 hope 1 have answered moat of the 
questions 1 recollect to have wished to ask." 
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The little l^ok is written throughout with that nice appreoiaiion oi 
childish feeling and intellect which is hardly to be met with but aihong 
women. AVe should much like to see an introduction to geography from the 
of Lady Callcott, or from the yet more able author of ‘ Exemises for tlie 
Senses.* Itis impossible to conceive any thing duller than the compondiulns 
usually met with m schools, and yet we know, fVom considerable experience, 
that there is no subject capable of being presented to a child in a more cap¬ 
tivating form. For example :— 

The Tonkin Eii^ire, viz. 

Tonkin .... Back-kink, 

Cochin China • . Thu-nan. 

Cambodia, or Gamboge ^ Gamboge, 

Laos ... , Han-nieoh." 

This is a specimen, from a very popular school geography, of the portion 
especially marked out “ to be learned by heart" in ^rst of three courses 
of lessons which the child is to take in that science. The boy, with whom 
it is £ynong the unfathomable mysteries of child government that he should 
be compelled to commit to memory and to recite anything to him so utterly 
unintdtesting—and from whose mind, fortunately, the tirst game at taw ex¬ 
pels the whole of it—will yet devoufthe voyages of Columbus or of Captain 
(’ook, and, with a little judicious assistance, will follow their wandering on 
liis map with an interest which will inevitably fix in hia memory all the 
leading ge(jgraphical facts connected with them. There are also many 
lessons very interesting to a child, and which may be so intimately con¬ 
nected with geography as to awaken his attention to the subject. A con¬ 
versation with him upon the deal planks of which his school floor, and 
forms, and desks are made, may lean very naturally to some account of 
British America; and a short history of the campaigns of Bonaparte and of 
the Duke of Wellington, will interest him in the geography of all Europe, 
and of India and Egypt, Lessons of this kind not only introduce him to 
geography, but give him also very accurate notions of its uses and its im¬ 
portance. - 0. N. 

Geographical Model. Kershaw, 17 Wilderness row; and Ackerman, 90 
Srand. 

Tins is another contribution* to cause of education by one of the 
most indefatigable and useful men of the present day—the author of 
‘ Exercises for the Senses,’ ‘Arithmetic,* and ‘Drawing for Young Children.'* 
It consists of a model designed to introduce the study of geo^aphy, by ren¬ 
dering the meaning of its technical terms perfectly cleft* and intej,iigiblo to 
the mind of a child. The model is composed of papier tracA^i and mves a 
bird’s eye view of a countr}^, showing in relitf its mountains ana high¬ 
lands, and depicting its valleys, lakes, rivers, towns, foads, &c., exactly as 
they would appear to an aeronaut sailing over them in a balloon. The 
use of the model will be at once recognised by every one who has been 
engaged in the work of instrucflon. It is easy to make a child remem¬ 
ber the definition of an island or a peninsula; but to give him a dear under¬ 
standing of the definition, something must be presented to his eye reaHsiu- 
bling the objects namedr and this can be done much better by a model • 
than by a map; for, as we know from experience, maps are ve^puaalitig to 
children until they have acquired some notion of drawing, 'rle parent or 
teacher, therefore, placing this model on a table, firstf ex|^n» that aii 
island is land surrounded with water, and then points to one^ou the tnoad, 
bidding the child find out another. So with the W03i^ peninsula, istfimMS, 

I " ...1. ■♦i.i .11 . . .. II ■ppwi—IIMW.IIl ■■Plllllw I 

Fublisbed by C. Knigbt and Co. 
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gulf, cape, &c. The model is so contrived as to illustrate meaning of 
all the more important geographical terms, and in half an hour’s lesson a 
child may bo made to have a vivid conception of rivuletsc running down 
from mountains, forming rivers and lakes, audpf the marsh, the estuary, and 
thfe delta. The teacher might also point out the routes practicable for 
carriages, the sites proper for towns, &c., and with a measurii^ tape may 
exercise the child in finding out the distance of one point from another, 

A map accompanies the model, so that when a child is thoroughly familiar 
with all the objects it describes, the teacher, by referring to the map, may 
show how the same objects would be represented on paper. The model and 
map are placed in a box, and sold together at half a guinea. We learn 
from the publisher, that the author, from praiseworthy and disinterested 
motives, was anxious that they should be brought out at one third the price; 
but that, from the cost of getting up, with the uncertainty of the demand, 
this was found to be impracticable. We regret it, for we would fain see the 
model sold suilicicntly cheap to be placed in the hands of the poorest. It 
ought to be considered indispensable to the furniture of evfry nursery and 
infant school, W. E. H. 


An Introduction to English Grammar, on Universal Principles. By 
Hugh Doherty. Sirapkin. 

(We think the title of this work a misnomer : it is not aniatroductio]^ to grammar, 
but an elaborate philosophical treatise on the formation of words and construction of 
sentences, and as such, may be usefully consulted either by the practised student, or 
those engaged in the preparation of more simple elementary works.) 

Histories from Scripture for Children, Exemplified by Appropriate 
Domestic Tales. By Miss Graham. Dean and Monday. 

A Catechism of Astronomy. By Hugo Reid. Oliver and Boyd. 

y 

Stenography Remodelled. A treatise developing an entirely new system 
of short-hand writing. By J. Faucutt, Sherwood and Co, 

(We do not think it worth while to unlearn our own system of short-hand to 
benefit by that of Mr Faucutt, but we think Mr Faucutl’s book will bear a very 
favourable comparison with most treatises on the same subject.) 

."W - 

FICTION. 

Cecil, a Peer. A Sequel to ‘ Cecil, or the Adventures of a Coxcomb.’ 
By the same Author. In 0 vols. T. and W. Boone. 

The continuation of a clever novel, in which the principal character is a 
fashionable man of the world, belonging to the numerous class of self- 
worshippers, with Kut little sympathy for any other being than themselves, 
though not entirely destitute of redeeming qualities. We think the author, 
in his impersonation of Cecil, has been very successful; we receive it as a 
faithful delineation of the heartlessness *dnd egotism often found in what 
are termed the upper ranks, but, fortunately for society, not universally cha¬ 
racteristic of our English aristocracy. The defect of the novel—and wo 
should not be critics if we could not discover Bome£ault—is, not in the pour- 
traiture of Cecil, or in any tendency to caricature (for we think this, on the 
contrary, is^avoided) but in the construction of the plot. We have somewhat 
toQ much of the Coxcomb,—^we want the relief of contrast; the incidents 
of the novel ai;e too broken and isolated, connected onljrby one link with the 
adventures of the prinripal personage. This is a fault inseparable from the 
assumed auto-biographical character of the work, for Cecil would not be 
Cecil if he did not keep himself almost exclusively before the eye of the 
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reader; but it is not the less a fault in any work intended to interest 
and amuse, and one which the author need not have committed had h« 
chosen to adopt the third person. The noyel, however, is smartly written 
and is obviously the work of a man of talent. In the nreaent dearth ol* 
sood novels, it is not high praise to say this is the best that has appcarad 
for some months, but in that light, at least, we may recommend it to tlio 
reader. We have room for but one specimen of the author’s style ;_ 

“ Those were mighty pleasant days !—as one usually says of days that arc certain 
never to recur. Throughout Europe, it was holiday time for people iDtent upn pro¬ 
moting the greatest happiness of the smallest number. IVhile the fashionable woild 
of London, unchecked by the influence of a female court, did as it listed, in Paris, 
the person of the new King, Charles X, was so surrounded by Jesuits, both in and 
out of the Order, that he was unable to perceive what was going on at court; and the 
Pavilion de Marsan, secure from his paternal surveillance, was playing its fantastic 
tricks before high heaven in a st^le which, if it made the angels weep, made moi- 
tals smile. • 

As to English politics, they were pretty much in the state of vicissitude that the 
human^vUcera may have been when changing sides at the instigation of the said Mi- 

decin. Canning was recently deceaseda great man who accomplished little,_a 

Damasefls blade that came to hand when a tomahawk was wanted,—a fcmple of 
polished marble, when the wants of the times demanded a striAture of unhewn 
granite. But now that he was gone, neither granite nor marble remained. Then 
came a coalition ministry,—the wretchedest thing in nature; like a spliced mas^ sure 
to give way in a storm. Each moiety of the party was waiting for a favourable op< 
portunity to tlftow over the others ;~and Huskisson, the iUmistre maJgri lui, was the 
victim. , 

**In Ireland, too, 1 must admit that the sunshine was overclouded. St Patrick 
seemed no longer satisfied to lie still op.his gridiron, like (he blessed martyr, 
Lawrence; and was beginning to make an outcry. But after all, the outcries of 
Ireland have never availed her more than the sputtering of an apple while being 
roasted ! 

^^Some there were who saw clearly that though no ostensible change d>ad been 
accomplished, the first stone of a temple of Li^ralism had been laid by Canning, 
which must eventually find a superstructure." 


Stephen Duoaud. A novel. 3 vole. R. Bentley.—This is a novel by 
tbo author of ‘ The Five Knights of St Albans,’ and *The First and Last,’ 
We remember the latter papers in * Blackwood’s Magazine,* as embodyinff 
one of the best imagined and most skilfully treated t^es of mortality which 
have appeared in that periodical. They are some guarantee to the public 
that the author of the present novel is not without powifr as a writer, but 
the subject he has selected is notf a*happy one ; the incidents arc too much 
thrown among the scape-gracp class gentlemen who turn thiovea, and 
among ruffians who waylay and murder travellers, far our taste. The 
novel, however, provides ample gratification those.who are fond of this 
kind of excitement. 

* 

4 

Two Years before the Mast. A Personal Narrative of Life at Sea. By 
R. H. Dana, jun., Esq. 8vo. Moxon. 1841. • 

We have had abundance«of works lately, by sea gentlemen, in the sfiape 
of voyages, sketches, novels, and tales, giving the officer’s notions of sea 
things and sea-men : but the seaman's version of the story hah only now 
appeared j and, as was to be expected, is very different f»m Jik raaatsrjs. 
Whoever wants to ;know what a seaman is and does, what he Jhinka and 
feels, may now gratify his curiosity by *Two Yearshefore thb Mast’ He 
will find nothing impossible, nothu^ very wonderWl or highly vnelo-4ra* 
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xnatic, but much that is interesting and true, and not the less interesting 
because true. Mr Dana was an American youth of good Mucation, who 
determined to gb to sea for a time, in the hopes of curing a weakness of 
the eyes which prevented him from pursuing his studies.* He went ns a 
common sailor in a trading vessel from Boston, round Cape Horn to Cali¬ 
fornia, with a severe commander and scanty crew, and saw much, and 
experienced many dangers, difficulties, and privations. His recital is such 
as might be expected from any sensible seaman who could write welL 
We entreat those who have devoured much sea romance to peruse this 
modicum of sea reality. The truth is quite as interesting as the fiction, 
and will probably counteract many erroneous impressions. 

FINE ARTS. 

Gandy and Baud’s Windsor Castle, Part VI.—The illustrations 
contained in this number are—1. The Round Tower and ITpoer Ward.— 
2. The Cornwall Tower, with Brunswick Tower in the distance.—3. 
Details of Cornwall Tower.—4. Elevation of King George tho Fourth’s 
Tower.—5. Grotesque Heads from tho East front. The two l^rst are 
extremely effeedive—considered either as designs or prints, and have been 
admirably lithographed by Messrs Day and Haghc. The work as a whole 
is well deserving the patronage it has received. 


Graphic Illustrations ; with Historical and Descriptive ^Accounts of 
Toddington, the Seat of Lord Sudeley. By John Britton. 4to. London. 
—The architect of Toddington—perhaps the most successful specimen of 
the decorated “ gothic ” style applitid to a mansion in modern times—is 
its noble owner; and it is pleasant to reflect that the learned taste and 
constructive skill of Mr Hanbury Tracy were among the least of his qua¬ 
lifications for the peerage. If evidence were wanting to show how a 
stylo of uuilding essentially ecclesiastical may be happily adapted to a 
dwelling house, L(ird Sudelcy’s Toddington would abundantly furnish it. 
Great is the pity that this style is not more generally cultivated, for it and 
its successor, the Elizabethan, are the only styles entitled to claim as 
really national. Since the introduction of the “ classical, ’ we have been 
deluged with little else than crude abortions, wholly unsuitable in character 
and fitness fo our climate and habits. Scarcely any two things are more 
opposite in their uses and ends than a Grecian temple, invented for blue 
skies and constant sunshine, and a njodern dwelling house located amid 
endless cloud and ram. Our architects, «for the last two hundred years, 
have been striving to twist and turn Doric columns and Corinthian capiLils 
to purposes for which they are uiiite unsuiled. The defects in our archi¬ 
tecture at the present time ore the fruits of the Reformation, which swept 
away, at the same time, ouf school of architects with the cloisters that had 
nurtured it. * ^ 

A worthy service has Mr Britton's zealous attachment to our national 
anjtiquities performed for English architecture. Much which he has illus¬ 
trated can now be found only in his numerous works. In the present in¬ 
stance, he holds up to the‘example of the rich #ne of the most successful 
of modermstructures; and his work on Toddington should be in the library 
of all who may gontemplate the restoration of an old house, or the erec¬ 
tion of a hew one, in a style the most suitable for British scenery. The 
work is abut>dantly illustrated with outline engravings, both of the several 
fronts of Todding^n«axid of the most striking parts of the interior. Plates 
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of the library, dining room, withdrawing room, the kitchen, vestibwl©«i 
cloisters, &c., lire given on a scale ample enough for practical guidance i 
and each and all of these parts, varied, tnough homogeneous as they era, 
evince the j)ains»Lord Sudeley must haveffltoken to collect the best modda, 
and adapt them to their seyer^ uses, 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

History of the Western Empire, from its Restoration by Charle- 
MAONE TO THE ACCESSION OF CHARLES V. By SIt Robcrt Comyo, In 2 vols. 
8vo. W. H. Allen and Co. 

D*Aubione*8 History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century* 

Whittaker. 

(A cheap edition of the work reviewed in our present number; translated from the 
original by another hand.) 

An Essay on the Influence op Welch Tradition upon the Literature 
OF Germany, France, AND Scandinavia. Translated‘from the German of 
A. Schulz. Longman and Co. 

LetIters by David Hume, and Extracts from Letters Referrinq to Him. 
Edited Itiy T. Murray, L.C.L. A. and C. Black. , 

The Works of Jeremy Bentham. Parts 15,16, and 17, W. Tait. 

(The approaching completion of this work reminds us of a duty which we owe to the 
public, and which we shall not neglect to discharge at the fitting moment,.—that of 
giving a genenal analysis of the contents of the whole series.) 

Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions. By Charles Madkay, 
Author of the ‘Thames and its Tributaries,’ the ‘ Hope of the World,’ &c. 
Bentley, New Burlington street. 

This is a work which, although not aspiring to the rank of a pro* 
found philosophical treatise, is yet one from which much practical philo¬ 
sophy may be gleaned. History, it is said, is philosophy teachiii^ by 
example; and in the examples here given, we nave some of the most 
remarkable instances of the eccentricities and follies of mankind which the 
pen of history has recorded. In a country in which the spirit of enterprise 
IS too apt to run into a wild spirit of speculation, few papers have over 
been written better worth the attention of the mercantile and monied classes 
than the narratives in these volumes of Law's famous Mississippi schemei 
and of the celebrated South sea bubble. Mr Mackay’s account of this 
]>eriod, when France .and England emulated each other in madness car¬ 
ried to the most extravagant height^ is the fullest we have met with. 
Something approaching to the same spirit of speculative insanity we have 
occasionally seen in our own. times, but we do not remember any case 
like the following :— * 

** The pTojeciors took the first opportunity of a rise to se^l out, and next morning 
the scheme was at an end. Maitland, in his * History ef London,' gravely informs 
U', that one of the projects which received great encouragement, was for the establish* 

' meat of a company ' to make deal boards out of sawdust.* This is, no doubt, in¬ 
tended as a joke; but there is abundance of evidence to show that dozens of ichexies 
hardly a whtt more reasonable, lived their little day, ruining hundjeds ere they fell. , 
One of them was for a wheel Tor perpetual moiron—capital, one miUron ; another was 
* for encouraging the breed of horses in England, and improving of gleb« and Church 
lands, and repairing and rebuilding parsonage and vicarage houses/ Why theekrgy, 
who were so mainly interested in the latter clause, should have taatn •tftmueh IntirMt 
In the first, is only to be explained on the supposition that the sohetaf wu pit^eeted 
by a knot of the fox-huntina parsons, once so common bi* 4 ^ngltiid« Tbh ahafii vd 
this company were rapidly subscribed fora But the moat absmi and prepoatef^M wf 
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all, and which showed, more completely than any other, the utter madness of the 
people, was one started by an unknown adventurer, entitled ‘A compavj/ for earrywg 
on an undertaking of g}'$at advant^Mff but nobody to know what it is.' Were not the 
fact stated by scoiea of credible wiCiliBses, it would be impossible to believe that any 
person could have been duped by such a project. ^|l'he man of genius wlio essayed 
this bold and successful inroad upon public credulity, merely stated in his prospectus 
that the required capital was half a million, in five thousand shares of 100/. each, de¬ 
posit 2/. per share. Each subscriber, paying his deposit, would be entitled to 100/. 
per annum per share. How this immense profit was to be obtained, he did not con-, 
descend to inform them at that time, but promised, that in a month full particulars 
should be duly announced, and a call made for the remainiog 08/. of the subscrip* 
lion. Next morning, at nine o'clock, this great man opened an ofiico in Cornhit). 
Crowds of people beset his door, and wlien he shut up at three o’clock, ho found titat 
no less than one thousand shares had been subscribed for, and the deposits paid. He 
was thus, in five hours, the winner of HftOOL He was philosopher enough to he 
contented with his venture, and set olT the same evening for the Continent. lie 
was never heard of again.*'’ 

The next paper gives an account of the tulip mania that took pos¬ 
session of our sober neighbours the Dutch, which is follow^id by a chapter 
on * Relics/ ‘ Modern Prophecies,’ ‘ I'opular Admiration for Great Thii;\cs,’ 
and * Fashions of Beards and Long Hair.’ Tlic paper which succeeds, 
* Ou Duels and Ordeals/ is perhaps the beat in the volumes, both from 
its argumentative tone and its historical details. Mr Mackay’s notion, 
however, of pimishing duelists (persisting in contempt of the Court of Honour 
which he proposes to establish on figlitiug) by amputation of'the hand, is 
unsuited to the age. Oakum picking or the treadmill would meet the case 
better. 

‘ Popular Follies of Great Towns'’’forms the subject of a very amusing 
paper, well introduced by the following just and striking reflection:— 

** He who walks through a great city to find subjects for weeping, may, God 
knows, fii¥l plenty at every corner to wring his heart; but let sucli a man walk 
on his course, and enjoy bis grief alone—>we are not of those who would accom¬ 
pany him. The miseries of us poor earth dwellers gain no alleviation from the 
sympathy of those who merely bunt them out to be pathetic over them. 'J'he 
weeping philosopher too often impairs his eyesight by his woe, and becomes unable 
from his tears to see the remedies for the evils which be deplores. Thus it will 
often be found that the man of no tears is the truest philanthropist, as he is the best 
physician who wears a cheerful face, even in the worst of cases." 

The second volume is devoted to the ‘Crusades,’ the ‘Witch Mania,’ the 
‘Slow Poisoners,’j^and ‘Haunted Houses/ and both volumes together, to 
which we shall again have occasion to ?efer, form a w'ork in which not 
only every page is readable, but is so written as to possess an unusual 
degree of interest. ** 

METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 

Metropolitan Improvements. From tint: ‘Westminster Review,’ No 71, for 

October, Hooper, 13 Pallmall East, 

iViE article on this subject in our last number having attracted some atten¬ 
tion, is now reprinted as a pamphlet, and sold tfs described above at the 
price of two shillings. The pamphlet includes the nine plans we pub¬ 
lished of the new streets, and tiiie two maps of the Royal Victoria Park, 
both thte latter now coloured. 

We are gratified to find that in many quarters an interest is beginning 
to be felt on a ques^on, which, to the inhabitants of London, is cer¬ 
tainly of the greatest practical importance. 
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* 24i* 

A society is lyw in progress of formation, to be called, we believe, a 

Society for the Promotion of Metropolitan Improvements." * 

The immediate .objects of the Society are^e following:— 

1. —^To urge upon the Govepiment the propriety of acting upon the 
report of the Committee of tlie House of Commons of 1839, instead of carry¬ 
ing into effect the mutilated plans adopted on the ground of economy by 
the Committee of 1840;—in other words, to point out the desirability of 
pulling dow'n the whole of the Rookery in St Giles’s, of making a slraiglit 
street instead of a crooked line from Bow street to Broad street, and of 
adopting the other improvements, or such of them as may be the most prac¬ 
ticable, included in the original plan submitted by the surveyors to the 
Woods and Forests, 

2. — To induce Government to undertake a survey of London and the 
whole of the surrounding district, with a view to a connected and com¬ 
prehensive plan for the improvement of the Metropolis and its suburbs; 
embracing the new lines of communication that require to be formed be- 
tvreen fj^uarters of the town now separated by a labyrinth of lanes and 
alleys,“the open spaces needed for health and recreation,—the main sewers 
that sholfld be constructed in low and crowded ncighbourhoo^ls now with¬ 
out any effectual drainage, and the most practicable mode of forming a quay 
or road-way along the banks of the Ibames. 

3. —To discuss the merits of any plans of Metropolitan Improvement that 

may be submitted to the House of Commons, and when a plan worthy of a 
Cai?ital, which it is no exaggeration to say is in extent and influence the flrst 
city in the world, has received the approbation of the House, to promote*ita 
adoption, ^ 

4. —The Society will also discuss the f^ow ing questions :—Whether (as 
tlie whole of the improvements could not be effected at once) it would not 
be desirable to give the Woods and Forests, or some other body possessing 
public confidence, power to purchase property in any of the proposed 
lines that might from time to time be offered on advantageous terms by the 
proprietors, without in all cases taking compulsory possession;* and 
w hether the necessaiy finuls w ould be best raised by a small annual metro¬ 
politan rat(‘, or by any other means to wliich it may be desirable to draw 
the attention of Government.* 

We have i-eceived on the same subject the following letter, to wliicli \ye 
readily give insertion, without, how ever, fully concurring in all the views of 
tlic w riter, who is a stranger to us. 

TO THE EDITOR OF TilB WESTMINSTER REVlEwf 

Sir,— Having with great pleasure perused your admirable article on 
‘Metropolitan Improvements,’ and feeling,*in common witji yourself,deeply 
interested in this important matter, I am induced to address a few lines to 
you, heartily joining in the hope that the proper authorities may take it in 
hand on some good and broad principle. • 

’1 here is little doubt, I think, thaUwcrc the subject properly laid before 
the public by a few such able reviewers as jourself, it would effect much 
tow^ards bringing about a better system. I fervently trupt, therefore, t!mf 
you will constantly devote as much of your valuable space to the subject aa 
you can w ell spare from the numerous calls you must have upon y^u, 

Itis melancholy to think, from thewantof some well-digested generalsystem 
of improvement, how much time and money are vexatiously affdus^lfessiy ex-, 
pended by committees and projectors. Now that such vast plans qf improvo- 

, I I I , I , I ■ I ■ r - • - l»— ■ I —- — . . 

* Communications respecting the Society may be a&^essed tq E. Clarke 
son, Esq., Hon. Sec., care of Mr Hooper, 13 Pallmall East 

VoL. XXXVII. No. I, * ^ 
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jncnts arc so continually brought forward, the Government really seems 
imperatively called upon to adopt some good general scfiiemc, that may 
hereafter be carried out as circumstances may permit or require, to which 
all local projects should have direct reference. The incal^fulable advantages 
to bo derived from this, the enormous cxpeLses and vexatious failures that 
we should be spared, no one, I am persuaded, can at present properly appre¬ 
ciate. 

Before, however, as you so justly observe, any such plan of improvement 
could be satisfactorily laid down, a correct survey of the whole metropolis 
wonld be essentiaUy necessary; and it is on this part of the subject that J 
wish more particularly to make a few remarks. 

It does appear extraordinary, considering what great improvements have of 
late years been carried into execution, and what still greater have been pro¬ 
jected and laid before committees, that no means have hitherto been taken 
to ascertain the corr^tetness of the data on which the details of such schemes 
have been founded. 

Unfortunately, the plans on which these projects are originally laid down 
are but too frequently very incorrect; probably for the most part enlarged 
from some of the numerous published plana of the metropohs: and every 
one must see that such as these were not intended, and are far from being 
fit for any such purpose. To be sure, we are invariably told by the pub¬ 
lishers of these plans, that they are from an actual survey made expressly for 
them, and that many thousands of angles have been taken for the work ; all 
of which, to a certain extent, I have little doubt is perfectly correct. Many 
an'gles arc taken from the heights of prominent buildings to other conspi¬ 
cuous objects, and from these again are others observed to points within 
their range, and thus of such rilSifks a plan can be correctly laid down; 
but here, indeed, the correctness terminates. The thoroughfares and blocks 
of houses between are loosely sketched in,—at the most, traversed with a 
pedometer; and if they can, with anything approaching to a resemblance, 
be squeezed or expanded into the spaces allotted them between these cor¬ 
rectly-fixed points, a plan is formed; sufficiently accurate, no doubt, for the 
general purposes for which they arc puljUshcd, but lamentably insufficient 
as data upon which such vast projects, involving the destruction of an 
enormous extent of property, should be founded. 

That some such system is invariably pursued by parties preparing plans 
of the metropolis for publication, is tolerably evident from the fact, tluit no 
probable return would make it worth their while to adopt any much more 
complete method. By reason of the enormous traffic in all the principal 
thoroughfares, it is an impossibility fo "thain or take the angles of streets 
during the hours of business ; and hence the difficulty in the preparation of 
any general detailed plan. I have myself just completed a minute survey of 
about a square railp of the most intricate and dense part of London. 1 soon 
found that the only time'it was possible to accompfisb the work was in the 
summer months, from* between two and three o’clo(ik in the morning until 
seven or eight, at which time the thoitoughfares became so crowded, it was 
always impossible to proceed. This survey has been plotted to a scale of an 
inch to fifty feet, making a plan of about nine feet square; and I have no 
doubt that this stirvey alone has taken up mo^re time than it has lieen con¬ 
sidered worth while to bestow on any one of the later complete surveys of 
all Lpndon. « « 

* It will fee seen, therefore, that a perfect survey could not be undertaken 
with the slightestjirospect of any return from publication; nor for such 
purpose wo^d it, mdeed, be at ail necessary. It is an undertaking that 
could only be engaged in under theauspices of Government; and viewing 
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the importance of the subject, it becomes the imperative duty of the proper 
authorities to take the matter up: 1 have little doubt, iiidinsd, that it will 
ere long engage their attention. 

Such a plan shduld be plotted to a scale sufficiently large to display every 
separate house and builcling; jffid not merely so, but should likewise ooji* 
tain a perfect delineation of the sew'ers, the boundaries of pariHliew, the IVee- 
liolds, levels, numbers of houses, and all other local information that it 
would be possible to acquire. 

This might at first sight appear a gigantic undcvtaking> the execution of 
Avhich the end in view would never warrant; but J am prepared to show that 
very great facilities exist for its accomplishment; so much so, indeed, that I do 
not consider, in point of expense even, it would amount to anything like the 
sum you have mentioned. So strong i.s my conviction of its ira])ortance, that 
I believe these facilities require only to be properly pointed out, to convince 
©very one of the propriety of its being immediately proceeded with. 

Many very correct surveys no doubt exist of ditferen’t partfe of the metro¬ 
polis, taken but recently for various purposes. Accurate plans must be in 
existenoe of the neighbourhoods of all the great improvements that have 
been ofl^tc years executed : the large districts through which the various 
railways ]>ass, and those again through which others were iiitehded to pass ; 
the Eastern ('ouiities at Spitalfields, the originally proposed Northcni and 
Eastern terminus at Islington, the Greenwich, the rival Blackball linos, the 
London Grand Junction, and some others, must all necessarily have been 
Correctly surveyed in these directions to some lateral extent. 

Accurate plans, too, must exist of the principal freeholds in the metro|#o- 
lis, and others of smaller extent without number, taken for purposes of a 
local nature. With what facility might luH surveyors and others be invited 
to produce such local surveys as they had in their possession; and with 
the understanding that those that were found perfectly correct should bo 
paid for at a certain rate, there would not be many, I imagine, to ref^tBOtho 
terms of the proposal. These, of course, would have to undergo some check 
as to their accuracy; but it would be surprising, I am sure, to find how 
little c{)mpai-ativciy there would be to do, when all these separate 
surveys should linvc been collected together. With like facility, also, 
might all local information be acquired from parish clerks and other officers. 

A complete copy of this plan should be deposited at those public institu¬ 
tions which are most convenient for reference; and a copy, also, of each parish 
should be deposited with the respective parish clerks or surveyors of the 
metropolis, and open for inspection to the public at all convenient hours. 

'J'lic advantage to be derived by all interested in the general improvement 
of the metropolis from such a complete survey, and such a body of useftil 
information, it is useless to dilate ftpon. Vdst sums now uselessly expended, 
and much vexation and error, the public would assuredly be spared : by 
enabling the Government at once to detennine bn a gfeneral plan of im¬ 
provement, to which all local projects should have reference, many of the 
difficulties they now have to conter^ with would effectually be removed, 
and much of the valuable time of committees w ould be saved,—now vainly^ 
spent in arguments on knotty points of a plan, that in reality may have no 
existence whatever. In the matter of drainage alone, to which public atten* 
tion of late has been so much and so well directed, what startlitie facts 
would not be laid bare as to its defects, which are now but uartially and 
imperfectly known; and what facilities would not be opened texview for . 
their effectual and complete remedy. In fine, such appears to ije iha im¬ 
mense importance of this step in every point of view, t^dt I believe nothing 
on a good and broad principle will be effected in th^ way of impvovements 
until this is previously accomplished. 
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I trust your own opinions on the subject are sufficiently strong to induce 
ydu to devote to it as often as possible your valuable assiStance, for which, 
rest assiired all London will owe you a Jasiing debt of gratitude. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient scr\^nt, 

''' Henry Austin. 

87 Hatton garden, Oeb 30lli, 1811, 
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Visits to Rpmahkablc Puacks, Old Halls, Eattli; and Sllnks 

Illustrativi: of Stuikino rAssAGEs IN IIisToHv AND PoETRY. By William 
ITowitt. Longman and Co. 

'Ibiis is the second series of a delightful work, of which too many volumes 
cannot be published, by the Author of' llunil Life in Phigland,’ ' I he Boy's 
('ountry Book,’ &c. The places here described are cbieily in the counties 
of Durham and Northumberland, connected with the most romantic period 
of English history, the Border struggles, Chevy Chase, &c,—counties con¬ 
taining some of the most ancient scats and vcncralile to<^■ns to bo Jbund in 
any part of tlie United Kingdom, 'The volume is full of interesting histori¬ 
cal reminiscences and graphic sketches of English manners and English 
scenery. Feiv w'orks containing so much pleasant reading could be voted 
into a book club. 


The Mental and Moral Dignity of Woman. By the Rev.‘Benjamin Par- 
*sons. J. Snow. 

The subject of this w^ork is one to which we shall embrace the first oppor¬ 
tunity of returning when w'c cawtake it up with any prospect of practical 
usefulness. The w ork itself is rather too much in the character of a learned 
and elaborate metaphysical treatise, but the writer is undoubtedly not one 
of the^ least able defenders of the claims of woman to a higher social and 
intellectual position than she is allowed to attain b) the present laws and 
usages of society. 


The Remote Cause OP EriDEMic Diseases. By John Parkin. Ilatchard 
and Son, _ 

Treatise on Printing and Type-founding, By J. C. Hansard. A. and 
C. Black. 

This historical sketch of the art of printing, with a description of all the 
modem improvements in the art, is from the seventh volume of the ‘ Ency- 
clopjcdia Britarinica.’ It is now published as a six-shilling volume, and may 
be regarded as a printer's manpal, whicl\ every one in tlie trade will find it 
his interest to possess. 

Observations on Popular Antiquities. By J. Brand. C. Knight and 

Co. ' L 

(The second volume of a very useful wo^, noticed in our last, illustrating the origin 
c^of our vulgar customs, ceremonies, and superstitions.) 

The House of Commons, as elected to th^ Fourteenth Parliament of 
THE United Kingdom. By W. A. Warwick. Saunders and Otley. 

(A wSrk containing all the infoimation that could be desired on the subject, with a 
useful hasjtoric^^ introduction.) 

Lee’,s Book for all Seasons. A Holiday Offering for Youth of both 
Sexes. Cleave. ^ 

The SI’eam-Bov* P*irt 1. By*C, W. M. Reynolds. T, Rogers; Sher- 
w 00(1 and Co. i 
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Illustrations or thr Tragedies of JSiCHYLUs and ftttruocLr.s. From ihi\ 
Greek, Latin, iinri English Poets. By J, F. Boyes, M.A. WhiUakcr ahd 
Co. Ihirts J and 11. 

A Dictionary of Gubrk and Boman Antiquities. Parts XXll. XXll! 
and XXIV. Taylor and Walton. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London. Part III, Oct. 1811. 

Arcturus. a Journal of Books and Opinions. Trevett, New York, 
Wiley and Co. _ 

Hints relative to the Construction of Fire-proof Buildings. By A, 

Bartholomew, Architect J. Williams; R.and E. 'J'aylor. 
Notwithstanding fire after lire has sounded the tocsin in the car of pru¬ 
dence, we still in public buildings pursue a faulty, dangerous, and fragile 
mode of structure: though messenger treads on the beels of messenger, 
announcing the burning first of a cathedral, then a theatre, after that a 
senate-house, and anon a bourse, we still regard the safety of public edifices 
as littlethougit historical value were nothing; wc still go on rearing 
fragile siPructurcs as though the object were an experiment how flaw ana 
rot may be soonest effected,—as if the emulation were how the public 
library, the museum, and the record house, should soonest consume their 
precious deposits. 

Few person^ consider that three such conflagrations as those which have 
during the last few years visited our national monuments, may destroy all 
that is valuable in the British Museum, the Rolls Chapel, and the Natioftal 
Gallery. 

Wc believe that, were the dangers fnClu'red by these invaluable stores 
duly appreciated, a single session would not be suffered by Parliament to 
elapse before all these national valuables, and every court-roll testament 
and register in the empire, would be collected and deposited in temporary 
places of safety, till lasting, unconsumable edifices should be constructed 
suitable for their permanent reception. 

Notwithstanding the vast national loss occasioned by the late eni»rmous 
conflagration at the Tower of London, that calamity may perhaps be con¬ 
sidered somewhat fortunate, since it has brought public attention closely to 
the subject in a manner which other similar accidents have failed of doing. 
Though in the seventeenth century all the city of London w as consunnul, 
yet the new city was built in a great measure of combustible maieriulfl. 
Burning after burning has from that |ime to this occurred #vithout practical 
lesson: in our own times, Wren’s Custom-house was destroyed by fire, yet a 
new Custom-house w'as complete^, W'hoae ;ivooden bottom ten years* raois- 
ture reduced to touch-wood, and whose wooden floors, aiid sc<’ond wooden 
roof, a quarter of an hour would reduce to ashes, or cyaporate in smoke. 
One night of flame laid in ruins the vast accumulation of senatorial buildings 
at Westminster; yet what guarantee is there that dne niglit of like hornu’ 
shall not prostrate, mourning in its cfvn ashes, the respicudout architectural 
phoenix wnicli is now expanding its beauteous wings wliere lay the cindem 
of its predecessor but so lately? If flame could steal insidiously along tlie 
wooden rafter, and so destroy the armoury of a forfress garrisoned by watirh- 
ftd soldiers, what—if like construction be adopted—shall presetve from 
similar fate the works of art proposed to be brought as a b^rni-offering to 
the new Houses of Parliament? ' * 

Though much of the Cotton Library escaped the ficrx ordeal wJiete it was 
originally deposited, what probability is there of its permanent escape while 
lying in a receptacle of similar danger ? Will it onlyie time to think of 
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erecting proper and secure edifices when there is no Doo^’s-day Book,— 
when not a national picture, statue, or manuscript remains ? 

There seems to be abroad an apprehension that fire-proof construction, 
if not impossible, is so difficult and expensive as to be scarcely applicable to 
any ordinary architectural edifice; we shairendeayour to show this opinion 
to oe erroneous. 

In the first place, walls properly constructed on good foundations need 
in their compositioi^o bond-timber, which, if it be not burnt, is often of 
such capricious duration as, by decay, to cause great damage to edifices. If 
chains or ties be requisite within them, iron should be adopted; for ordi¬ 
nary walls strong vat-hooping will mostly serve;—and whereas wrought iron 
in ordinary sihiations soon corrodes, such effect is very rarely found to occur 
upon iron immersed in brickwork. A party-wall only nine inches thick, so 
constructed, is as serviceable against fire as one eighteen inches thick, with 
bond-timber on both sides of it. 

Secondly, for existing roofs, formed w ith combustible materials, w e refer, 
among ancient edifices, to the Pantheon at Pome ; the reputed Tqmple of 
Vesta, which existed at IMismes, a representation of whieli is given by An¬ 
drea Palladio in his * Architecture;' and, among morc^ modern exeifiplars, to 
Milan Cathedral, the Church of Batalha in Portugal, Rosslyn Chapel, the 
Church of St Doulach near Dublin, and the kitchen at (Jlastonbury Alibey. 
Where there is an interval between the ceiling and the outer covering 
(which waste of space may be frequently avoided) roof “trvsses”of iron 
may be adopted, as at St Saviour’s Church, Southwark; and upon such 
** trusses” may be laid horizontal rafters of iron, to which slates may be tied 
by strong copper-wire, — an example of wliicli has been erected to a fire¬ 
proof gas-house on Bankside, STiuthwark. Tliere are many advantages 
attendant upon placing rafters horizontally, not the least of which is the 
avoidance of the deranging thrust occasioned to walls by the ordinary posi¬ 
tion ofj’afters. 

'rbirdly, tor floors wc should use no more wood than merely necessary for 
comfort, adopting neither timber plate, joist, nor beam, but only such jsmall 
scantlings, or “furrings,” as should be sufficient for nailing down the boards. 
We should admit no wooden stairs, no wooden floors to halls, lobbies, or 
passages ; ail the ceilings should be unconsumablo, formingin every possible 
instance support for the flooring above; and where comfort required certain 
parts of the floorings of public buildings to be of wood, we should have all 

E resses and receptacles containing valuable property to stand upon incom- 
ustible material^, the floorings not approaching them within some feet. 
Fourthly, we should entirely discard dll wall-battens, skirtings, wainscot¬ 
ing, door-cases, sashes, and shii/ters of wood, these being the means by 
which fire is conveyed from room to room, from story to story, from base¬ 
ment to roof. , ^ 

To prove that modem edifices can be constructed for modern purposes 
fire-proof, we refer to Sir John Soane’s, apartments at the Bank of England, 
most of which are entirely fire-proof, fllieir walls and roofs being altogether 
fyee from combustible materials. For mere fire-proof storehouses, we refer 
to those at Sheemess. , ^ 

By the banishment of timber from public edifices, we are confident architec¬ 
tural beauty may be increased. All the generic beauties of pointed architecture 
have resulted ffom masonic science, whether arch, vault, groin, rib, boss, pin¬ 
nacle,butoess, water-table, mullion. When architecture—about the time of 
the Heformation—epased to be a masonic study, it suddenly fell away, both 
in purity of taste and^scientific structure; inflammability and mongrel taste 
came in together. When the whole energy of the Free Mason was directed 
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make every stoT>e press/* as Dr Robinson says, “to its neighbours," there was 
a law generated at once for every Ibrm in a building, from the snmmit-stciheH 
of its vaultings the feet of its buttresses; but all this clear-sighted cunning 
was obscured wdien pq^nted architecture fell, and the unruddercd fancy 
united witliout principle the fallen pointed architecture with the arcliitec- 
tural dross of modern Italy. Though, in the days of Elizabeth and James 1, 
the outward forms of pointed and classical architecture were ingnorantly 
mixed, we subsequently observe Sir C. Wren had pen^ftffation to find out the 
science of the Free Masons’ construction, and ability to conceal it tinder the 
mask of another kind of architecture, not possessing in itself the same 
measure of science : he put the spirit of the former into the body of the 
latter; and had his disdain of combustible materials been sufficiently lofty, 
and had he gone beyond the Free Masons, whose usual combustible roof- 
coverings were the only parts of their structures devoid ofscientse, we dotibt 
not that even the smell of fire would not have passedtover^his work. The 
whole fabric of St Paul’s is fire-proof, with the exception of its outer rooik; 
these w^e should Ijkc exchanged for others more safe. We refer to the stono 
ceilings of the western portico, and to the spherical coverings of the side 
porticos*of this edifice, as fine examples of durable and inco]nbuBtibIe con¬ 
struction. We also recommend the study of that piece of masonic geometry, 
St Bride’s steeple, the finest instance of construction of the kind, we believe, 
in the w orld; though even this work, without a particle of wood in its 
composition, gcould not, for want of proper conductors, escape without 
danger by lightning, which it suffered on two occasions. 

Edifices constructed of incombustible materials become, when propferly 
w armed, as comfortable as any others, if more so. Who is there who does 
not feel enjoyment with his feet placed on the stone hearth ? And if edifices 
were so built, what room would there be for the old story of fines over* 
heated ( 

- I 


A CYCLor.UDlA 017 CoMMEllCE, MERCANTILE LaW, FiNANCE, ANi> COM¬ 
MERCIAL (jrEooRAPiiy. By William Waterston, Accountant, Author 
of ‘ A Manual of Commerce.’ I'arts I, II, HI. Ediubui’gh: Oliver and 
Boyd. 


British commerce is too wide a field to bo left wholly to ono oracle, and 
Mr McCulloch cannot complain that another should come forward to elaiin 
joint ownership with him—^there is room for both, and a friendly rivalship 
will produce mutual exertion and tend to the public adviaitago. 'I’hf' great 
name which Mr McCulloch has *s<> well earned, will give his dicta an 
authority with the commercial world, which a stranger will not easilv 
cope with, whatever nmy be his intrinsic merits. But, fln the other hand, 
there are ostensible qualifications in the work before ur (independently of 
its cheapness) which will give it an advantage, iiytho eyes of many, over 
its more consequential rival. The litles are more numerously subdii-ideil, 
and in deference to that proinptinide which is the soul of commerce, the 
information is found shortly given under its own proper sub-head, insteiid 
on)eing embodied in a treatise, in the ajjgregate, subject of which it forniH 
but a department. Thus within the first five pages w'o have the words 
Acceptance^ Accommodation^ Account^ Acre^ and Act of Sdnkrffptcj^^ 
wdiicli, though, they may be all treated as part of the ro8|V3cti\> Inuids of 
BiiiSf Book-keepings Weights and Measures^ and Bankruptcy by M‘Cullocli| 
have no separate heads assigned to them by him. dt must Bo confcBSed 
too that the variety of Mr McCulloch’s investigatioifs Wong subjects col¬ 
lateral with that of hij dictionary, 1ms tempted him in many cases to ewi- 
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body in it information not strictly within its scope, a doftyt with which 
the 'condensed work before us is not chargcabh?. 

But the main qualification, and that by which the pul^lic will test Mr 
Waterston, is accuracy. How far he posse^ea this property, it would be 
pedantic to attempt to judge—the quostiim can only be decided by the 
smallness or greatness of the number of errors found in practice. Our 
own testimony can only go to this negative extent, that, in perusing many 
of the articles, we have detected no errors. To conclude our testimony, the 
style is clear and explicit, and of that terse character which is so con¬ 
ducive to condensation in works of reference. 

It is a gratifying circumstance to the supporters of free trade, that all 
the works of Rtatistical reference are with them. The arguments for 
mouo])oly, dictated by self-interest, are insufficient to blind the calm 
statistical investigator; and it is thus that the ‘ Kncyclopaulia Britannica,* 
the ‘JYumy Cyclopeulia,’ M'^Culloch and Porter—the first authorities 
on these subjects—are as distinct in condemning the corn laws as chemists 
in pronouncing carbonic acid gas unfavourable to aniipal life. To this 
train of authorities we add, with pleasure, the author before us. B. 

I# 

The Mirror^ 1841. II. Cumiingham, St Martin’s place.—We have just re¬ 
ceived the thirty-seventh volume of the ‘Mirror.’ It was, wc believe, among the 
first of the cheap publications, and the favourable reception it has uniformly 
met with from the public almost precludes our ipse dijrit in itsTavour. We 
shall, therefore, only observe that the present volume in no respect detracts 
from its well-earned popularity. The editor has performed his task in a 
highly creditable manner, the selections arc judiciously chosen, and many 
of the original articles written witli considerable taste. It besides contains 
several interesting biographical sketches, as well as gems from the pithy 
poets of the olden times; he has indeed picked up something in every 
corner—igleaned an ear from every harvest. 

The pictorial embellishments arc generally illustrstivc of the text; several 
of them are by Landells, which we deem sufiicient praise. A portrait and 
biography of Win. Wilberforce will enhance the value of the present 
volume to the numerous admirers of that statesman. 


The Student-Life in Germany. By William Howitt. From the unpub¬ 
lished MS. of Dr Cornelius. Longman and Co. 

When a clever and amusing book is put into the hands of the public, w e 
do not think it <ds a fair ground of ijuarrel with the author that he 
has not produced exactly the work w'c' expected, or one likely to be 
quite so useful as it might have been rendered. We are certainly of 
opinion that the*work most required is not one devoted exclusively 
to the manners of German students, — a subject which has already 
occupied our columns, “ but a work instituting a fair comparison 
between English and GcVman univcrsiti*>s. ’I'he most important era of lifii 
to a young man is that of entering college. The comparative merits of 
dijlFereul colleges, or of the professors to l>c found in each, are at that time 
questions to him or to Ids friends of the gravest interest. Whether the 
most valuable years of his life will be wasted at Oxford, or profitably em¬ 
ployed at- Bonn, Hcidelburg, or Berlin, is, or nuglit to be, a .subject of 
anxious rcjflectiqu. Rowing matches or singing festivals arc matters of 
little moment. The question, however, was not one which Dr Cornelius 
was qualified to disepss; nor, indeed, any one who has not spent some 
years both in an English and German university. Such a man as Sir William 
MolcswortbJ who has seen something practically of both, would have been a 
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mucli higher authority. For ourselves, we may here say that onv limited oh- 
serx'fiiion is in favour of the universities of Germany. In them an Engiinlj 
student has the advantage of acquiring a know ledge of the German language 
without neglecting the highe^orancaes of learning ; for German scholars, 
as a body, have undoubtedly iHiighcr reputation than our own. lliere al»i> 
a youngSnan would meet with students from all parts of the continent, and 
would gain, if he pleased, by intercourse witn them, a knowledge of 
European ideas and institutions he could never obtain irom books at home. 
Oxford, ho wever, w^c would recommend to those who tliink then future 
position requires them to become dependents of the aristocracy, and to seek 
places in the state, or livings in the church, through influential college con¬ 
nexions. 

Wc believe this opinion is gaining ground, and the ill-temper which has 
consequently been generated in the minds of those who retain a childish 
reverence for alma muter, was no doubt the occasion of a fierce onslaught 
which has been made on Mr Howitt’s book by one of the* writers of the 
‘ Times,’ evidently a fresh caught tuiiversity youth from Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge.*' This critic devotes not less than four columns to an abuse of the 
work, chiefly for various Germanisms and typographical error.s which ho 
has taken the pains to discover. For example, he finds the* word “ work- 
and says, “ Who ever heard of a tool that was not for work —not 
apparently knowyig that it is a translation (too literal, certainly) of the 
German “ wefk-zeug” 

To all lovers of music Mr Howitt’s book will be valuable ns a collection 
of many of the most popular German airs. Not less than forty of these*are 
given w ith the original w'ords, and a very fairly executed English adaptation. 
With this adaptation, however, of En^iSh words to the music of the origi¬ 
nal, the critic finds all the fault possible to be found by one who is deter¬ 
mined to be censorious, and is yet no judge of the matter. W^e give an 
instance. 

‘*'Du schwert an meiner lltiken, 

W^as soli (lein heitres btinken, 

' Schaust mich so freuadJicii an, 

llab’ meine lust daran, 

Hurrah 1’ 

“ ‘ Sword on my left side gleaming;, 

What means thy clear eyes* beaming? 

Thou look’st wuh love on me, 

And I have juy in thee, 

, .Hurrah" 

Every one of these lines is faulty. The measure of the first two is iambic cata¬ 
leptic, strictly observed in the original, of v\4nch the commencement, ‘Sword on,* 
is a gross violation. The song is, besides, set to music fly Carl Maria Von 
Weber, and the time noted by him for the words, ‘ Hu ^chwerk. is quaver and minim, 
which renders the singing of the words * i^woid on * tfi^uch notation itimossible. 
Here, then, we have in tlie first blush of .the fust line of me first of these Hurschen 
songs a glaring evidence of the translal|ir*s incapacity. He is plainly as ignorant of 
music as of everything eLe." « 

With submission to the cgitic, it is he who is ignprant of music, or he would 
know that the quaver is not essential to the melody, and might with pro¬ 
priety be omitted;—the error of the translator is not in omitting it from the 
first bar, and in not placing an additional semi-quaver tin the %ccoud. 
“ Sword *' should have been printed under the minim; thus '• * 



Sword^ on my left side gleam»ing 
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The incapacity of the critic is shown by his feeble attempt at a better 

We feel bound to prove in each case by example that the traitalator might have 
avoided the grosa blundeisioto which he has fatlec^;— 

** My sword I on left ieclming« t 

What means thy joyous shining 1 
Thou beam'st on me so kind. 

Delight therein 1 find. 

Hurrah !*’ 

In the original the poet is apostrophizing the sword hanging at his side, 
which he is supposed to be drawing from his scabbard. We submit to the 
reader that the “ gleaming ’* of Mr Howitt more accurately conveys the 
idea than the “joyous shining ” of the critic. But was tliere ever a more 
clumsy expression than “ on left reclining?” The sword is not a lady “ re- 
clinmg ” on a sofa—if is a weapon hanging at the side of the poet; and, in 
an English version, “ by mjf side ” would surely have been better than “on 
/^f,”—the left being implied. Nothing, however, could .be w'orBe< as aii 
Captation to music than the last line of the critic, in which a strong accent 
is required to be thrown on the syllable c/c. 





Hf 

’ MHi 


■H 





De • light there - in 1 find 


We do not defend Mr Howitt’s adaptations throughout, either in this song 
or in other instances; all that we hare to say is, that they are much better 
than adaptations usually are when a close translation is attempted. One 
or two of them are evidently not written by Mr Howitt, but by a German 
too little^ familiar with the idiom of the English language. The fault was 
in attempting the impossible. Mr Howitt should have given a literal prose 
translation of the songs, or written entirely new songs to the same music 
for English use; but to give a close translation from any language, pre¬ 
serving the spirit of the poetry, and in words equally adapted to the music 
with the original, is a task in which no one yet has succeeded. 

The prose part of the work, notwithstanding the drawback at which 
we have hinted, contains much curious information and some valuable 
historical notices; among the latter the narrative of * Sand ’ will be read 
with interest, and the work is ftill of most amusing details of the pranks 
of German students ; to avoid the annoyance of which—for all practical 
jokers are more pleasant to read of than to meet with—we should say to a 
young Englishman, go rather to Bferlin thatt Heidelburg. In a capital city 
the same licence is not permitted which may be irrepressible in a small 
university town. The bq^k, on the whole, is a very pleasant book, and 
a few faults of careless Vlltorship should be overlooked. There is an ex¬ 
cellent bandit story in it for the loversjiof light reading, and the work is 
well illustrated, not merely by music type, but with numerous steel en¬ 
gravings. 


Fallacies op the Faculty; with the Principles of the Chrono-thermal 
^ System; in a Series of Lectures. By S. Dickson, M.D., late a Medical 
Officer of the Staff. Second edition, 8vo, London : Simpkin. 1841. 
Thk former'^rorks of»‘this author having been severely handled by the me¬ 
dical critics,, he now lakes the held with a full and popular exposition of his 
system. In the course of the work he by no means forgets his opponents; 
on the contrary, he enters on fhe combat with much^ gusto, and o^ls out 
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his blows witty vigour j argument, illustration, anecdote, ridicule, and 
abuse being alternately employed to support his theory and demolish liSs 
opponents. Wljptber he is right or wrong, or partly right and partly 
wrong, is not lor the non-m^ical critic to decide. We can only say lluU 
the book is almost as entertaming as a novel, and that the reader mutft 
be proneient, indeed, who will not derive much useful information from 
it. The author’s theory of disease is, that all maladies partake of the 
nature of ague or intermittent lever ; they have their hot and cold tits, thmr 
})eriods of aggravation and remission. His method of cure is to attack the 
enemy when he is off his guard, by prolonging the periods of remission, 
through which means, also, the fits become less violent, until health is 
restored. He considers that no medicine is a specific; but that even the 
most valuable drugs create or -cure, and aggravate or alleviate disease, accord¬ 
ing to the peculiar state of the patient. For example, opium will generally 
soothe, and produce sleep ; occasionally it will irritate^ and destroy repose*; 
and this cannot be knowm without actual trial. Above* all, he is bitter 
against blood-letting of every shape; he tolerates it on no oeeasion, even 
of tbi? most vuHent inflammation. At best it gives, as he maintains, but 
slight ^temporary relief, with certain permanent injury; and in his own 
practice he has discarded it for many years, to the great advantage of his 
patients. Having now made up Dr Dickson’s materials into the smallest 
possible pill, we Jpave it to be taWn or not, at the choice of the reader ; who, 
if he like t\je dose, may increase it ad Libitum from the stores of the 
author. 


Hints for Acstkaijan Emkirants. Jlbistrated by Wood Engravings of 
Water-raising Wheels, &c. &c. By Peter Cunningham, Surgeon, 11.N, 
London, 1841. 

In a short but somewhat flippant preface to this pretty little Imok, we 
arc at no loss to recognise the humorous limner of “ convict panfomimes, 
country lasses, and the aristocracy of New South Wales.” 

’fliatJehn Bull, aye, and north-land Sandy also, often cling loo closely to 
the customs of their father-land, may be true; but an intelligent practical 
I'anner will soon learn to vary his practice to the requirements of his adopted 
country, and we trust that the Mangit! don’t they do so in England?' 
class may be regarded rather as one of the good stories that Mr Cunningham 
delights to tell, than as a type of the majority of the settlers in Australia. 

At a time like the present, when all eyes are turned towards coloniisation, 
as the chief; if not the only ineana of lightening the presfiurc on the liojue- 
labour market, every contribution towards the improvement of the British 
settlements in any quarter of the globe •must be acceptable. The author 
by bringing together, in a small compass, various hints scattered through¬ 
out large and expensive publications, has perfcrmed'a useful task. The 
description of the various methods of constant irrigsrrton, so necessary in tlie 
hot and dry climate of Australia, ia the moat valuable portion of this pro¬ 
duction, more especially as being illxistratedby several neat wood engravings 
of wheels for raising w ater in Egypt, Syria, South America, itre. • 

• - • c. ri. 
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Corn Lnws> 

Corn and Waof.s; or, a Few Propositions and Remarks on Variations 
IN THE Price or Corn and Rate of Wages. By R. N.^. T, ah& W. Boone. 

(A very able reply to a fallacy which*cannot be too much expoiod—that chtap 
bread would cause low v|;pges.) 
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The Corn Laws op England. By_F. Von Raumer. Trai^laLed from the 
GQpman. Simphin and Co. 

(An imparlial view of the question by an int*'Il!^ent foreigner, and a pamphlet em¬ 
bracing some new and important consideratioas.) ^ 

Paradise Lost ; or, the Questions op Free Trade and the Co^n Laws 

STATED AND CONSIDERED. Whittaker. 

(An illogical and weak defence of the existing system.) 

The Currency. 

The System op the London Bankers’ Clearances, and their Effect upon 
THE Currency. By W. Tate. E. Wilson. 

(ftlr Tale has rendered great service in the discussion of the Currency question, by 
the information he lias communicated on the subject of the Clearing-house system, and 
the particulars he has given us of the formula ol Clearing-house accounts. We shall, 
probably, more than once have occasion to refer to the facts contained in his pam¬ 
phlet.) 

The Cause and Cure op our Commercial Embarrassments, By T\ioma3 
Joplin, Ritlgwny. 


Politiczy §*c. 

The State OF Ireland iiE-coNsiDERKD. By a Commoner. Hatchard and 
Sou. 

A Practical Account of the Law of Election by Ballot, as in Force in 
France. Payn, Jersey. 

Observations on a Letter to Mr B. Gale, By a Plain Dealer. Cox, 
Bridport. ^ ‘ 

A Review of the late proposed Measure relating to the Duties on 
Sugar. By J. Beldam. Ridgvt'ay. 

Des IVappokts Politioues et Commerciaux de la Beloigue et de la 
France. Par L. Jattrand, Bruxelles. 

Miecellaneous. 

The Grave-yards of London. Being an Exposition of Physical and Mo¬ 
ral ('onsequences of depositing the Dead in the midst of the Living. By 
George Alfred Walker, Surgeon. Longman and Co. 

(A re-statement, in the form of a shilling pamphlet, of many of the facts and argu¬ 
ments adduced by die author in his ‘ Gatherings from Grave-yards,’ referred to in our 
aiticie on this subject, in the present number.'^) , 

Reasons for a New Edition of Shakspeare’s Works. By J, Payne Col¬ 
lier, Esq. Whittaker. ” 

The Letters of Pejer Platitude on Cambridge and the Cantabs. Long¬ 
man and Co. ^ ^ 

The Toll Question on Railways exemiplified. By W. A. Wilkinson, Ksfi. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

(This is a subject becoming every day one of greater practical importance. We trust 
that before any moie railroad bUls are allowed to pass, this sensible little fourpenny 
pamphlet will be read by every legislator who intends to vote upon them.) 

P^cligion. 

A THAc-r for the Times, No. XCL By a Bystander. Ridgway. 

The Prayer Melti^co^ its Ordination and its Obstacles, Gardiner and 
Son. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 

f 

An Account of the Settlements of the New Zealand (‘oMrANv, *Bv 
the Hon. William Petre. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

New Zealand, South Austraua, and New South Wales, liy it, (i. Jnmi- 
son, Esq. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Histouttof New Zealand, its State and Prospects. Py John Urit^ht. 
II. Hooper. 

A Flan of the Town of Wellinoton, Port Nicholson. Showing Urn 
Town-acre Allotments. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A Plan of the ITarbovus of Port Nicholson. Showing the llolativc 
Positions of the Town and Country Sections. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Coloured Peuspectivi^ View of Faut of Lamhton Harbour, I’ort Nichol¬ 
son, Showing One-third theWuter Frontage of the Town of Welliiiglon. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

View along the Coast of the New Plymouth,Settlement. Smitii, 
Elder, and Co. * 

Of thp above ^'orks upon this interesting and flourishing colony, tliat of 
the Ho^i. William Petre is the best for emigrants to Fort Nicliolson. lie 
appears to have accompanied the first expedition, taken 041 active part in 
the formation of the new town of Wellington, and his account of the pre¬ 
sent state and prospects of that settlement is the most to be relied upon, 
inasmuch as it i 9 drawn up from personal observation, and is the unpretend¬ 
ing narrative of one w'ho, instead of having been disappointed in his ex¬ 
pectations, is about immediately to return to New Zealand with the intention 
of making it his future home. The narratives of Mr Uriglit luul of Afv 11. 
G. Jameson arc fuller in information,of^othcr parts of the country, includ¬ 
ing some portions of Australia. The emigrant would do well to consult 
all these works, and compare their evidence on minor points of difference. 
None of them are expensive. 

We are glad to find tlic testimony of every writer in favoifr of the 
eligibility of New Zealand lor colonization. It appears to possess in a pre¬ 
eminent degree the first and great requisite—that of adaptation to English 
constitutions. The new settlers, with hut one or tw o exceptions, a^ipear 
to have enjoyed the most unbroken health. The climate is not subject 
to the heats and droughts of Australia, but has a sufficient degree of humi¬ 
dity, as well as sunshine, without extreme cold. Australia, how ever, is the 
best country for flocks and herds; New^ Zealand for arable cultivation and 
commercial activity. 

The conduct of Governor Hobson, as described byathe Hon. William 
Petre and as confirmed by others, has been exceedingly reprehensible; but 
the fault seems to lie with the Government at home, who sent him out 
without any very definite viexvs of promoting either celonization or good 
government. If Governor Hobson were appomted wiith the intention that 
it should be his duty to preserve order and p?tonit*fcoIlision between the 
new settlers and the natives, ncver.was a duty so ul performed, for up to tin? 
date of the last accounts, he hai never visited the snot (Fort Nicholson) 
where the greater number of new settlers had located themselves. If the 
object were that Goverivr Plobson should take the lead in colonizing the « 
country, then he should have been properly supported at home with emi¬ 
gration agents and emigration funds, instead of being drivert to the ua- 
w arrantable step of enticing away labourers from WelUngtOu hroqght out 
at the expense of the New Zealand Company. • • 

Governor Hobson lias adopted a course which haf given satisfaction to 
no one. From the Bay of Islands,to Port Nichoisdn we dp not hear a 
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word in his praise. He appears to have been impressed with a notion, 
that because all emigrants are interested parties, it was hit duty never to 
listfen to their views, but to oppose and thwart them in every way in his 
power. Hence, like the Americans when tliey built Washington, he has 
founded a capital where no one is likely t(4,havc any business to transact, 
or to desire to live, except for the benefit or his neighbourship. ^Planting 
himself at Auckland, Governor Hobson says to all settlers, north aiid south, 
“ When you want protection come to me—I am only three hundred miles 
off, but the dignity of my office forbids that I should come to you.'* We 
hope speedily to hear of his recal. 


PHILOSOPIiy, PHYSIOLOGY, &c. 

Principles of General and Comparative Physioloov, intended as an In¬ 
troduction to the study of Human Physiology, and as a guide to the Philo¬ 
sophical pursuit of Natural History. By William B. Carpenter, M,D., 
Lecturer on Phvsioiogy in the Bristol Medical School, &c. Second Edition, 
1841. Churchill. 

This is a book to which justice cannot be done without a much ffillcr 
notice than can be given in this part of our journal, and we shall 
probably return to it in a future number. The author (who is the son 
of the late respected Dr Lant Carpenter, of Bristol, and who, though still a 
young man, has long been known as a physiologist of eminence) has not 
only accumulated in this work a richer store of the mere facts of the science 
than we believe is to be obtained in the same compass elsewhere, but has 
displayed in an eminent degree one of the principal attrilnites of a philo¬ 
sopher, as distinguished from a mere man of science, the pow'cr of gene¬ 
ralizing. To the experienced reader, it is already some indication of this 
quality, that Dr Carpenter includes in his design the physiology of plants 
as well as of animals, the best physiologists being now convinced that so far 
as respects mere organic life, the formation, nutrition, and reproduction of 
the living body (independently of the superadded casualties of sensation and 
voluntary motion), there is no fundamental distinction between the animal 
and vegetable creation, but both are governed by essentially the same 
organic laws, variously raodiiled by circumstances. 

In Dr Carpenter’s book this and a large body of similar truths arc cstiw 
blished and illustrated with a very uncommon degree of philosophic power, 
and the work may be considered as a clear expt)sition of the highest gene¬ 
ralities yet arrived at in the science of life. As such breadth of speculation 
and reach of philosophy, applied to this subject, have not hitherto oeen often 
exemplified in tlfas country, English • writers having remained greatly 
inferior in this highest scientific attribute to the physiologists of France and 
Germany, it is h^hly creditable to our scientific and medical public that 
Dr Carpenter's work has been w^armly w^elcomed and highly apjilaudcd by 
almost all the professional reriodicals, and by most of those scientific autho¬ 
rities whose praise cofffeirj real honour, S, 


The Physiology of Digestion Considered with relation to the Piunci- 
pLKs or Dietetics. By Andrew Combe, M.D. ,,12mo, Edinburgh: Mac^ 
luchlan. 1841. 

To notice a book of Dr Combe's is almost a work of supererogation ; 
still we feci bound to contribute our mite towards the publicity of a 
treatise which, both from its subject and execution, merits the attention 
of every person. In his treatise on the principles of physiology applied 
to the preservation'- cf health and to the improvement of physical 
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and mental education, Dr Combe handles the entire subject in a ponn- 
lar manner. In the present work he confines himself to a minute and 
interesting explanation of the function of digestion and the princlploJr of 
diet. In tlic lir^t part he explains the laws of hunger and thirst; proeewls 
to mastication, &c., describinjjjthe teeth, their functions, diseases, &'e., and 
then ex>^jnincs the stomacli ana its mode of operation ; gives much curioua 
and valuable information regarding various kinds of food; and concludes 
with the organs and functions connected with food after it has passed 
the stomach. Illustrations are frequently drawn from the corresponding 
organs of animals, which tend materially to increase the interest and per- 
s})icuity of the work. So clear, indeed, arc all the explanations, that we 
cannot conceive how a person of the most ordinary abilities could fail to 
understand them. The second part, on diet, is equally explicit with regard 
to times of eating; quantity of food ; adaptation of diet to constitution, 
age, season, and mode of life; regulation of the bowels, in which 
most persons may discover important facts which were well they had 
known long before. Finally, the subject is treated in a manner which can¬ 
not offend the d^icacy of the most sensitive reader. 


Philosophic Nuts ; or, the Philosophy of Thinos, Ry E! Johnson, Esq. 
No. X. Simpkin and Co. 

An Inquiry in^o the Causes and Modes of the Wealth of Ikdividualb. 
By T, Corbei, Esq. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Philosophy of Necessity. By Charles Bray. In 2 volumes. Longman 
and Co. 

, i urn 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

SoNo w’^iTHOUT Rhyme; consisting of Poems in several kinds pf verse 
formed on a principle not before applied to English Poetry. G. Hebert, 
m Cheapside. 

'J'hts little work, by a Graduate of one of the Clnivorsities, deserves the 
attention of all who have thought on the subject of new and original 
forms of composition iii poetry. We do not know that tlio subject is ono 
of great practical moment, for in poetry the form of composition is of 
very secondary importance to the ideas expressed, upon which the merit 
of the poetry must principally depend; hut still it is worth wdiih/uiaking 
the discovery, that the poet need ^ot unnecessarily shackle himself with 
jingling rhymes, or with blank* verse of one uniform and monotonous 
measure; and that without cv^n copying closely, as others have done, the 
rhythm of Greek and Roman metres, the English lan^age is adapted to 
various measures by which poetical ideas may be felicitously expressed. 
We give the following from page 7. 

“THE DJ’ING SWAN. 

“ Verdure bright and blooming valley, 

Banquet of my roving tenses ' 

Waving reed and whispering willow, 

Ilefuge from the noonday fervor; 

Freshness of the wind and wa'er, 

Mingling with the breath of summer; 

Music of the warbling wildwood. 

Into trance my nature lulling— 

Fare ye well I « 
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Sweeter than the woodland warbling, 

Milder than the summer breezes, 

Fairer than the slcy rejected 
O'er the blue repose of water; 

Bearer than the shadowy refu^ 

Wont to welcome me at noon Ay; 

Banquet of my tender bosom; 

Constant mate of all my seasons— 

Fare thee well.—We never more may wander, 
Cleaving proudly the resisting river; 

Ne'er may hide us from the flaming day-star. 
Basking only in each othei's presence ; 

Ne'er find safety from the storm of winter/* 


Hymns and Anthems. C. Fox, G7 Paternoster row. 

We were much pleased to find in this little half-crow'n work, the evidence 
of an improving’ tastA in the selection of poetry, adapted for sacred music. 

have here not a line to remind the reader ol' Sternhold and Hopkins; but 
the best devotional thoughts in the best dre.ss of such writers as Milton, 
Bacon, Wordsworth, Mrs Barbauld, Mrs Hemans, and others of eqixal rank. 
The work, also, contains several original pieces of a degree of merit corres¬ 
ponding (which is somewhat rare in a work of this description) to that of 
the selections from the poets named. How little is the following (partly 
taken from Coleridge) in the linckneyed style of the con>enticle; but lu)w 
admirably do the lines speak of the bright hopes and joyous uspirations of 
thci. Christian;— 

Daik the faith of days of yore, 

‘And at evenlyg fvermore 
Did the chanters, sad and saintly, 

Yellow tapers burning faintly, 

Doleful masses chant to thee, 

Miserere, Domine F 

‘‘ Bright the faith of coming days. 

And when dawn the kindling rays 
Of heaven’s golden lamp ascending, 

Happy hearts and voices blending, 

Joyful anthems chant to thee, 

Te laudamus, Domine! 

“ Night’s sad ‘ cadence dies aw’ay 

On the yellow, moonlight sea; ^ 

The boatmen rest their oars, and say. 

Miserere, Domine F 

“ Morn’s glad clijorus swell^alway 
On the azure, sunlight sea; 

I'he boatmen ply their oars, and say^ 

^ 5^1iF7damus, Domine!” 

Some of the most beautiful hymns ^re by Mrs Sarah K. Adams, a lady 
who ought to be better known to tho'public; we must quote one m an 
example. 

‘‘ The world may change from oljl to new. 

From new to old again ; 

Yet hope and heaven, for ever true, 

Within man’s heart remain. 

The dreams that bless the weary soul, 

The struggles of the strong, 

«A/e steps towards some happy goal. 

The story of hopa’s song. 
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H(^e leads the child to pUai the flower^ 
The man to sow the seed; 

Nor leaves fulfilment to her hour,-~ 

But prompts again to deed. 

And ere y^on the old man’s dust 
The grass is seen to wave, 

We look through falUag tears,—to trust 
Hope’s sunshine on the grave. 

Oh no I it is no Battering lure, 

No fancy weak or fond ; 

When hope would bid us reat secure 
In better life beyond. 

Nor love, nor shame, nor grief, nor sin, 
Her promise may gainsay ; 

The voice divine hath spoke within. 

And God did ne'er betray.” 


Tur. PatricianW Daughter. A Tragedy in Five Acts. By J. Weflllanil 
Mitchell. 1841, 

It was the avowed design of the author to write a tragedy wholly in¬ 
debted for its incident and passion to the habits and spirit of llus 
present afb. “To limit to the past the dramatic exhibition of our 
nature, is virtimly,” he observes, “ to declare our nature ilsell* radically 
altered.” A struggle between patrician pride and plebeian assumption, 
forms the ground-work of the piece, which is extremely simple in its * 0011 - 
stnuition. 4’he high-born Earl of Lyntcrne, a minister of state, anxious to 
be on amica])le terms with Mordaunf (the hero of the piece), wliose talents 
were rapidly gaining him distinction in the Commons, invites him to his 
ancestral cfistlc. The youthful plebeian soon becomes deeply enamoured of 
the Lady Mabel, the earl’s only daughter, which being discover^^d by her 
aunt, Lady Lydia, she artfully insinuates to Mordaunt, that his love is reci¬ 
procated by her niece, lliis brings on, as she had foreseen, a too hasty and 
confident avowal of his passion, which is scornfully rejected. The* faint 
dawning of Mabel’s attachment is crushed by the apparent presumption of 
Mordaunt, and by the half-hinted insinuation that her hand might have been 
offered by the earl, as a political bribe. At the end of the third act, Mor¬ 
daunt leaves the castle in bitterness of heart. 

Five years are supposed to elapse before the opening of the next scene. 
During that period Mordaunt has attained wealth,—a title,—and high poli¬ 
tical influence. He has outlived the segfFs of aunt Lvdia and her ansto- 
cratio coterie; and on coldly renewing his suit for the hand of Lady Mabel, 
has been accepted. Doubts respecting his motives for n conduct so greatly 
at variance with his character were entertained ^^hi^iends, and saddened 
the joy of his affianced bride, who had always lowSiiim. They are, how¬ 
ever, sternly declared during the discussions respecting the formalities of his 
nuptials, before an assemblage of noble and distinguished guests. 

Some equivocal compliments to soften End mystify the obscurity of his , 
origin, he interrupts by tlJfe following marked description of his father; 

A man of toil— 

I mean real toil,—such toil as makes the hand 
Uncouth to sight, coarse, hard to the touch,— 

There are none here that would have clasped that nandc—' 

Save at our borough contests, when all fingers 
Grow marvellously plianr.-— 

VoL. XXXVII. No. 
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He then narrates the duplicity of Lady I.ydia, which led to the premature 
avowal of his love; and concludes by a stern rejection of the hand of Lady 
Mabel. 

** Eacouraged thus, I straightway vaught the Earl, 

Entreated his permission to be ranked 
As Lady Mabel's suitor, when it pleased her 
Smilingly to admit, that she had toyed 
With me, to wile away an idle hour. 

I hasted home ;—in a few days the tale 

Of the plebeian aspirant, supplied 

Mirth to a thousand jesters.—What presumption 

Jn him to love thus ! —What effrontery 

To have a heart! I own that fault, however, 

Is not patrician. Now for once be men 
And women, or if you can, be human. 

Have you loved ever ? known what ^is to stake 
Your heart’s whole capital of blessedness 
Upon one die» the chance of love returned ! 

To lose the cast; be beggared in your soul; 

Then to be spurned and made a public scorn 
By those who templed the fatal throw. 

Which drained youi heart of riches,—and all this, 

Because your birth was lowly ?—Had you borne it 1 
1 have not sought for vengeance in this act. 

My life, my energies, my talents all 
, Bid 1 talk for the deed! Such apparatus 

Was meant for nobler uses than belong 
To a mere private feyd-tbut I have fought 
A battle for high principles, and taught 
CaHveniiortt wheu it dares to tread down Man, 

MjIn shall akise in iuun, and tread n dowk 

As for this lady l^she has never loved me. 

Nor have 1 lately sought to win her love: 

1 would not wreak on her such wretchedness. 

As she caused me for pastime! I have done, 

My mission is fulfilled ! [Moves towards the door." 

The concluding act contains a picture of Mordaunt's misgivings,—Lady 
Mabel’s sufferings,—the remorse of her aunt,—and terminates by the 
broken-hf^arted and subdued Earl of Lynternc calling Mordaunt “son!" 
over the inanimate form of bis child. 

We rejoice that tKis tragedy has been wl’Uten—we rejoice at ought which 
brings the conventionalities of society into discussion; it is like the stirring 
of the pool of Bethsaida, which was Required it impart a sanative quality to 
its waters. 

But in showing foi^Xh the folly and hurtful tendency of the pride of birth 
and rank, it seems to the author has set up another species of pride 

as the idol of his worship—the pride of democracy, which is equally distant 
from the dignity of moral w^orth, under iJ^liatcver circumstances it may be 
found—on the highest peak of tbf lofty mountain, or in the lowly valley and 
beneath the sequestered shades of humble life. 

“ Ay, there are homesteads which have witnessed deeds 
I'bEt battle-fields, with all their bannered pomp, 

‘ ' Have little to compare with." 

The style ia for the ^ost part natural and unaffected, though there is an 
occasional tendency cb rredundaucy of metaphor, inconsistent with the 
abruptness of passion. ^ 
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We have ventured these remarks in a friendly spirit, as wo think we per¬ 
ceive the dawning of original genius, which by study and careful ciiUuro 
may lead to high dramatic excellence. q 


H^.a: Records of the Poor and other Poems. By Thomas Hairir 
author of * The Incarnation/ ‘The Deity/ &c. &c. Second Edition. Long’ 
man and Co, 1841,—Mr Ragg, the well-known author of ‘ The Deity, ‘'Pho 
Martyr of Verulam/ and several other works, has already won for himself 
H name of no mean note among contemporary poets, and the i)resent vrjhimo 
of miscellaneous poetry will not detract from his well-earned rcpuialitm. 

‘Heber,’ the principal piece, purports to be a series of tales connected with 
the four grand convulsions of the earth. The stories are full of incident— 
love, battle, famine—all graphically pourtrayed and vividly imagined, and 
to the lovers of religious poetry, in particular, * Ilcbor’ will prove a rich 
banquet. • • 

As a specimen of the autbor*s power, wc quote the following description 
of sunset. 

“ The sun was setting now ; 

How calmly ! In the changing years of time* 

Man oft had seen it set; ana bards had watched, 

Extatic, its departure, clad with robes 
Of gold and crimson, till their spirits caught 
Rays of prophetic glory, and they dreamed 
Of light and splendour—then indeed but dreams— 

From which tney were awakened by the gloom 
And chilly vapours of the charnel-house. 

But neither man had*seeSt nor bard had sung 
A sunset like to this—so calm, so soft, 

The very scene was peace ; and yet withal 
Of such pure brightness that it rivalled aught 
Except those beams of uncreated light, 

Which speak the visible presence of the Highest." 


The Character of Sir John Falstakf, as originally rxiiiBiTKn by Shak- 
srEARE IN the Two Parts OF Kino Henry IV. By J. O. Ilalliwcll, Esq., 
F.R.S., &c. &c. London: Pickering. 1841. ^ 

Mr Halliwell, who is well known as one ofthe industrious expounders and 
commentators of Shakspeare ,by his essay on the •Midsummer Nights 
Dream,* &:c., in the present small volume on the character of Sir John Fal- 
staff, brings forward many a^gument^^ and a fomiidable array of authori¬ 
ties, to prove that the stage was in possession of a nTde outline of Falstaff, 
under the name ofOldcastle, previously to Sh^speajp having writlen cither 
of the parts of Henry IV; that the name OT^&ftfcasilc was retained for 
a time in Henry IV, but changed to Falstaff before the play was printed; 
that in all probability some of Ihe theatres retained the name of (ildt'aiile 
after the author had made the alteration^•and that Shakspeare probably'anade 
the change before 1593? • • 

We cannot here enter into a critical examination of the authorities 
adduced by Mr H^iwell in proof of his positions, for wl^h Ve.ittU8t rel'er 
our readers to the work itself. Suffice it to say that ttiey are speclops, if 
not conclusive, and that we shall gladly hail the appearance of any fbrther 
lucubration from the pen of so candid an inquirjer^s Mr Hauiwell on this 
obscure and interesting subject. 
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Edwy, a Historicai, Poem. By J. Boll Worrell, author of * Edgina.* 

London. 1841. 

( 

It might have been well for Mr Worrell, if the good woman who figures in 
one of Lady Morgan’s novels, who always wp,riied the podr boy against 
ffanius and poethryy had been at his elbow whetrhe set about composir j the 
present poem. 

He has indeed sadly miscalculated his powers, and completely failed in 
letting in “ the light of other days'" upon the scene. 

To conceive and execute are very different things; but as the poem is 
in itself harmless, we should not have said this mu^, Imd it not (;omc forth 
with such high-sounding pretension. It is, however, well garnished with 
notes from the learned Brompton, Sharon Turner, &c. &c., which to the pur¬ 
chaser will prove the best part of the bargain. 

In the southern districts of Scotland, they give a very pithy definition of 
nothing, viz., bodilesc sark* without the sleeves !" 

We leave our readers to make the application. 


The Buide of Messina : a Tragedy. By Schiller, Translated by A, L )dgc 
Esq. J. Bohn. * 

The Mind, and other Poems, By Charles Swain, Tilt and Boguc. 

(A handsome volume, containing some exquisite steel engravings ari many pleasing 
verses : none of great power, but generally above mediocrity.) 

Rudolf op Varosnay : aTragcdy. By J. A. Blackwell, C, and JI. Senior, 

The Death of Athaliah : a Scriptural Drama. By the Rev, W, Trol¬ 
lope. H.Wix. • * 

Hours in Norway. By R. M. Laing, Ilookham, Old Bond street. 

Lays OF Cambria, By PhOip Bevan. Darton and Clarke, 


POOR LAWS. 

The Book of the Bastxles ; on, the History of the Workino of 
THE New Poor Law. By G. R. W, Baxter. Stephens, Warwick lane. 

We find t]jat many persona, especially strangers, arc not yet aware of the 
meaning g.’ven to the term “ Bastile ” in En^and; it may therefore be desi¬ 
rable to explain it. . Under the old law it was enacted, that when any per¬ 
son was found in a state of utter destitution, he should be received into an 
asylum suitable for a temporary habitation, Rud supplied with food, medi¬ 
cine, and doth^g. In return for the e benefits, he was required to work as 
far as his strengm woxild allow, and conform to other regulations necessary 
for the order and goo4 discipline of such an establishment, one of which in¬ 
variably was, that the iihmjS'id women should sleep in separate wards, it 
being impossible to provide every married couple with a separate bed-room. 
Thbse parish asylums, called workhouses^ having generally been found 
extremely defective in accommodajtjpn, the new law rendered it imperative 
that better should be built, at.whatever cost to the ri-tepayers. The ‘ 'rimes* 
newspaper thought it preferable that the poor, however idle or undeserving, 
should ne.au^pqpted at the parish expense in comfortable homes of their 
own, and ittierc/nrc'Stigmatized the improved buildings as ** Bastiles.’ This 
cry was of course echoed by the host of jobbers, whose delinquencies under 
the old syst^^had be^nrexpoaed in the new, and by every sturdy vagrant 

' * Anglic^j shirt. 
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who felt the incon,venience of fiuperintendence and restraint. 'I'he ^ievanco 
is, that a man who says he is starving, and without the means of raising ,a 
shilling, shall be fed, warmed, and clothed gratis, through a hard winter, or 
until work can be ^ot, but not quite in the way he would like best, lie 
would pr^er to dispense with tha regulations, and to go in and out whenever, 
he pleaseda No Union of parishes has, however, any power by law to detain 
a pauper a single moment longer than it is his good will to remain; nor if 
lie return after a week has elapsed, and again demand admission on the plea 
of destitution, can the Union refuse to receive himthe drunken vagalxmd 
(a great defect in the lawij being no exception, 'fhe new workhouses have, 
therefore, little about them in common with a prison; but prejudice is long- 
lived, and Bastiies” they will probably continue to be called by a nume¬ 
rous class for many years. 

‘ The Book of the Bastilcs ’ is quite a curiosity in its way. It is intended 

**l'o certify to Englishmen that the same age that produced ifBroughain, • Rusiall, 
a Mahhus, and a ^Marcus,’ nurtured and leared also, as if in extenuation, a Stanhope, 
an Oasiler, a Fieldei^ and a Walter;—a General Johnson, and a Bishop of Exeter, 
as excellent as eloquent." 

Tlie work is a compilation from newspapers, extending to fJOO pages, of 
the riiapsodies of these men. Mr G. ft. W. Baxter tells us that he com¬ 
posed it for posterity," and to render it the more acceptable, has given 
^us a full IcngA pefrirait of himself, in a frock coat. The author will confer 
an addiiioifal^vour upon posterity if, at his death, he will allow his skin to 
be dried and stuffed, and sent to the British Museum;—^so perfect a specimen 
of Ihc genus “ Green-horn " has never yet been presented to any institajion. 


On ttir SurririENCY or tup. Pahochiau System, without a Poor-rate, tor 
THE Kkuit Management of the Poor. By Thomas Chalmcr#, D.l). 
and LL.D. 

It is unfortunate that the able author of this work is but little practically 
conversant w ith English modes of relief for the poor, either under the old or 
the present system, 'J'here is not the slightest novelty in the plan he holds 
u]) to our admiration,—that of congregational collections and domiciliary 
visits by elders or deacons. The plan has been followed almost univ^sally 
by English dissenters and by naany churchmen, and continues to be followed 
up t() the present moment. Evory,where we have our jo8d “Samaritan 
societies," and charitable missions^ all effecting a certain amount of good, 
but all falling infinitely short of^hat lont experience bp shown can only 
be accomplished by an organisation supported by legislati\^ enactments. 


POPULATION RETUI^S; CENSUS OF m\. 

Facts and FtouaEs, —This is the title very useful little sixpenny 
pi riodical, published everywnonth by Hooper, containing selections from 
Parliamentary papers and other document of a statisVeal character, not 
hitherto accessiole to the general reader, and nowhere b efore oxitftiqj^ a 
convenient form for reference. The success this publicatioMifi^^et 
is a gratifying proof of the increasing interest the people are tkfcing m alf 
questions affecting public administratiop. We borrmfi^om No^ 2 a sum¬ 
mary of the resuU of the last oeususi^ 
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“ The PoruLATTON, , 

J'The loIlowing will be found to be the result, in round numbers, of the new cen¬ 
sus ; to which we have annexed that in 1831 and 1821, together with the increase per 
cent, of the population between 1841 and 1831, and between 1831 and 1821. 



Population 
in 1841. 

Increase peV 
rent Mnce 
1831. 

Populufinn 
ill 1831. 1 

1 

1S2I. j 

England and Wales 

15,007,609 

J44 

l3.rt;>7.oi)o ! 

1 1 

10 j 

! 11,078,000 

Ireland . . • « 

8,^05,000 

r»i 

7,7(>7,000 i 


0,801,827 

Scotland • . • « 

2,C2l.00« 

11 


13 

2,093,000 

Ckianoei Islands . 

12.5,000 

22 

1 

io;i, 03 j 

i 



“The total population of the United Kingdom this year will be about‘2(),858,000 i* 
in 1831, it was 24,133,000 ;* and in 1821, it was 21,193,000. 

“ The increase in 1831 over 1821, in the United Kingdom, was 15 per cent.; but 
the increase in 1841 ow 1831 is under IJJ percent.! 

“This is a most unexpected and startling result. 

“ Had the population continued to increase at the same ratio as during the previous 
ten years, it would have been a million larger. The decrease in the ratio has been 
principally in Ireland; but even ia England and Scotland it has undergone a much 
greater diminution than was expected.*' 

It appears population lias decreased in the following counties in Scotland. 
For Ireland there is yet no corresponding return :— ' y. 

Argyll reeliles 

Dumfries Perth 

*' Haddington Sutherland 

ii Kinross 


SYIUA. 


The Syrian Question ; the Article on the Anglo-'rnrkish War, from No. C8 

ofih.e ‘Westminster llcview.* H. Hooper. 

It may be worth tvhile for the reader to refer again to the above pamiihlet, 
for the sake of noting to how remarkable extent the views of the autlior have 
been borne out by subseqaent events. The com])lcte failure of our armed 
intervention in the affairs of Syria was predicted ; and never was prophecy 
more literally fulfilled. Every statesman, howe^ or, iniglit have foreseen tliut. 
when English muskets were put into the hands of w ild mountaineers, the 
resul^^would bcas fatal to Turkish as to Egyjitian supremacy, and would 
only Itad'to the entire disorganixation of the country. Jlcccnt accounts tell 
us of a hundrea tillages consumed by .fire in the civil war now raging be¬ 
tween thef Druses and Christians, and the ‘ Morning Chronicle* of Saturday, 
Dec. 18th,publishes the following confess'pn of its Constantinople corres¬ 
pondent ;— 

“ Syria for the eight months has presented the most lamentable picture of local 
misrule, intrigue, mramv^n^ 2 i<?ment, and insubordination, that was,ever witnessed in 

that or in any other portioa of the Ottoman Ji)mpire.-The result Is, that 8yiia is in 

T a worse condition than it ever was under Itrahiib Pacha, and the Porte has little left 


but to regret a restoration, which, in its effects, is worse even than a privation. So 
much so, indeed, that no one be surprised if t(\e Sultan were ere long to pro¬ 
pose to restore the teirporar/Pachalic to the son of Mahomet Ali." 

y s _ 


SEFUL ARTS. 


A PAf;KF^'t?-s"been sent to us of jPooloo*s Chinese Cement. Not being a 
literaiy |)roduction, we were to form any opinion upon its merits ; 


Wif„oUtVmy and navy. 
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but we placed if in tlic bands of a cointnittoe of ladies, who rorifiirt to,n« 
that they succeeded with it in the first trial in mending broken glass aRil* 
china, and that they consider it admirably adapted to its object. 

Of Mosley’s Steel Pena we <j{iu only say that we arc now writing with 
one, ainP^at the puldic need not desire to possess bettor than the pens wo 
arc usingnf it may be taken as a fair specimen. 


Vj;)YAGES AND TRAVELS. 

JoUIlNALS or 'I'wo ExPIiDTTIONS OF DiSCOVRRY IN NoRTH-WEST ANU WrSTKHN 


Austualia, nuRiNo Tin: Years 1837-38-39. By George Grey, Ksq., (i 
nor of Soiitli Australia. T. and W. Boone. 


over 




This is a nork deserving high praise. As a book of travels, it is 
one of the most intercstuig wx* remember to bg,ve met with; but 
it has higher qualities than those which belong to a* well-(old and 
extremely exciting personal narrative: it has the moral and intojloetnal 
vcc()nimeudatii)Us«Ad)ich, in a w'ork of thai. character, are o/len want¬ 
ing. M% (Ji'cy deserves the W'armest thanks of philaiithrimists for the 
sympathy manilcstcd in every page for thiMiativc population of Aiwtralia— 
for]yiJ^^ri*ect apjireciation of their character—his desire to paint them 
,>tr nnoro plea^ng goloiirs than the dark lutes in which tliey have been re- 
ju’esented kpmiierficial and prejudiced observers, and his ('flibrts to obtain 
for them'eqiniT laws and equal justice with the white population of our new 
settleineuts. It has been customary to describe the ahorigmes o#TV^i^'atiti 
as the lowest of the human race ; they have been held up t<^ us as 3imc- 
lliing of a cross breed betw een the idi()t*iind the monster, and this has been 
an excuse for our apathy in allowing the colonists of New Smith Wales to 
shoot tiiem as “ monkeys/' a term by wliich they were familiarly called, and 
with or vvitliout the slightest provocation. Mr Grey gives us RpicUq;e of a 
degree of ci\ihzation ns existing in some parts of Australia, of which we 
luwi no jirevious idea, and of notions on the subject of rights of pnu)\'rty 
and moral obligation for wiiicb the aborigines have never hitherto hiid Just 
credit. One of the most remarkable discoveries was that of cai es, corre¬ 
sponding to some extent with ancient JCgyptian tombs, w^ith various /igiires 
of men and animals painted upon the walls. Wc fiml, too, among the re¬ 
ligious superstitious of thenatii es the Eastern doctrine of the Mcfempsiyi'siH; 
and one of the most striking incidents in the volumes is tluyK'i’OiTn'twf the 
practical niiplicatiou of the doctrine in the case of Mr (Jrey,was received 
by a native woman, w itb tears of jo»aH berdcccascd soiirestorcd to|lifc in un- 
othevform. It apjicars to be the prcvalentojjinionaniong the uimriginal tribes 
of Australia, who cannotcomprehJnd why Europeans leave ovfii eomUry, 

that the white settlers arc dead natives returning from the grave in new 
bodies. Hence the superstitious awe whieli the fhsft oi' a white man 
to a distant trifi| imposes. He appears among then* as a ghost or demon, 
and the my.slerpus weapons hc^^rries, and the exiraorduuiry knoul(;dge < 
he possesses, strengthen the belief, ilcucc ^e white settlers are spoken o^* 
among themseh^es as “ the dead,” to the grcJH.bcwildernieut ot some 
vellers, who pould not undefstand why they wxre* so a%lressed; and evt^ihi' 
Perth is balled the City of the Dead” by Wie nath es^Rving ii^hc imjjpc- 
diate neighbourhood of that settlement. ^ 

“ I was, however, wholly unprepared for the 
sort of piocession came up, headed by twd “ 
streaming. Th^ldest o^^ese came up 1 
said—* Gwa, gwa,iMMMl^al/^* YeJ yes, i' 



ene that was about to *^lace. A * 
down whoso cheeks^tears were 
, nd JookifiJMr a moment at me, 
it is him J^nu ttien throwing her 
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ftrmi Arofi: 3 d me« cried bitterly, ber bead restiog on my breast ; and altbotigb I waa 
^ ^Italfy ignorant of what their meaning was, from mere motives of compassion, I 
(!>frercd no resistance to her caresses, however disagreeable they might be, for she was 
■old, ugly, and filthily dirty; the other younger one knelt at my llet, also crying. At 
iastthe old lady, emboldened by my submission, deliberately kissed me on each cheek, 
just in the manner a French woman would have done; she then cried ^ntlle more, 
and at length relieving me, assured me that 1 was the ghost of her son, who bad 
some time before been kilted by a spear-wound in his breast. The younger female 
was my sister; but she, whether from motives of delicacy, or from any imagined 
backwardness on my part, did not think proper to kiss me^ 

My new mother expressed almost as much delight at my return to my family, as 
my real mother would have done bad I been unexpectedly restored to her.' As soon as 
she left me, my brothers and father (the old man who had previously been so fright¬ 
ened), came up and embraced me after their manner,—that is, they threw their arms 
round my waist, placed their right knee against my right knee, and their breast against 
my breast, holding me»in this way for sevoial minutes. During the time that the 
cemmony lasted,*!, according to the native custom, preserved a grave and mournrul 
expression of countenance.” 

We might fill our pages tvith similar characteristic f ketches, but it is 
better justice to the reader to recommend him to buy the work, order it 
in hia bcRik-cfub. We trust the concluding remarks of Mr Grey tpon the 
injustice of subjecting the native population to English law s for 
offence, w ithout allowing them the benefit of the protec^ion;of those law s 
in other cases, will meet with the attention they ought to conba^: ;d in hifiu- 
ential quarters. 
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. A. 

i^NCiENT Egyptians; the light thrown 
upon the trade and manufactufes of 
Egypt at 80 remote a period as 1800 
B.C.; the most useful characteristic of 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s wofk, 1; chief 
chronological facts, extracted from the 
first part of the work entitled the ‘ Mo¬ 
numental History of Egypt,' 2, 3; dis¬ 
similarity of some ancient Egyptian 
implements to those now in common 
use, 9; barber-surgeons, description 
of. 11; bricktnakers, 12 ; Jews, t6. ; 
discovery of the grand Ubleau repre- 
senti^the arrival^^’.iaseph's brethren 
13 > jescriptiou and plate 
of ib. 14; buti;**.Ts and bakers *com- 
bined with pastry-cooks, 16 ; Egyptian ‘ 
kitchen, ib* 17 j Cotton, woollen, and 
lactones, 20 ; particulars 21, 
22, 23; coppersmiths and cutlers (in¬ 
cluding armourers), 24; art of harden¬ 
ing copper so as to cut giWiite^no 
longer known, 25; curriers, 26; gold¬ 
smiths and jewellers, ib.; glassmakers, 
27 ; great perfection in the art of glass- 
staining, 28; glass-blowers, 30; re¬ 
marks upon the lost arte, 32 ; ^use of 
their being lost, absence of the-^ press, 
33; reply of Sir J. G.Wilkinaof- fih the 
above article. 461. V 

irchitecture of shop-fronts, 436 ; indifc' 
ference of architects to making good de¬ 
signs for inferior elevation, ^6.; tasteful 
desipof the “ Holme'* in the Regent’s 
rark, 438; shop-fronts the best sub- 
jecte for experiments, 439; general bad 
taste of, 444; shop-front on Ludgaie 
hill, i6.; Air Young's work. 446 ; 
plate from, ib .; wood-cut from Mr 
Whittock's iliustratioDB, 447; oppor¬ 
tunity ia*‘shop-front architecture^ of 
indicating pa^icular trades, i6.; plates 
from Mr Whitlock's work, 448; plate 
of shop-front by Mr Ilering, at the cor- 


. ner of the Quadrant, 449; superior 
taste of, ib.; Grecian style not suitable 
for shop-fronts, 451 ; arcadei afford 
capabilities for an improved style of 
shop architecture, 452 ; building in 
which the experiment of fresco patnling • 
might be made, 464. 

Arithmetic for schools and families, 240. 
Australia, the resources of, 241. 
Administration, 233. 

*■ Alice Russel,' and other tales, 481. 
Arago’a Lectures on Astronomy, 252. 
America, historical, statistic, and descrip¬ 
tive, 267,602. y 

I 

I history, ch^nologically ananged 

I Brand's ‘ Popular ^tiquities,* 49L 

• C, 

CampljBu »^^imen of the British poets. 

497. 

County Courts Bill, 5C,s jinnoyances con- 
«,“xiu€nt upon seeking redress for in- 
juried universally felt, and a cure de¬ 
manded, ib. ; main causls of expense 
and delay, ib.; bringing the parlies at 
once l^fore the judge for public ex¬ 
amination the best security for truth,60; 

, objection refuted, 62 ; the plan succesa- 
fully adiqited^at the police courts of 
the metropolis, 63 ; origin of the pre<^ 
judice gainst personal exanwation or 
the parnes, 64; necessity forrocreaiing 
the number of judge^generally admit-^ 
ted, 65; impoieance of establishing a 
court offapMal in the metropolis to 
detennine the differences of opinion 
that might ari&« amongst the judges, 

66; new courts should be eitauiished 
for the despatch of civil bu^esi, ib .; 
the mass of the population hitherto pre¬ 
cluded from obtaining redress in a 
court of justice, 67. 

Church and State, 308; Mr Gladstone’i 
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argument from the fall of man, j&.; ^ 
private contcience the final measure of 
conduct, 314; inconsistencies and 
enormities of a church and state con¬ 
science, 316; religion not applicable to 
the state, but to the m^bers compos¬ 
ing it, 323; Mr Gladstone, the author 
of the work reviewed, now Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trad^ and Master 
of the Mint, 630. ^ 

Constituent properties of matter, 69; 
divisibility and porosity of matter have 
never been well defined, 70; cause not 
so much defective capacity as a careless 
habit of mind, ih. ; particles of bodies 
notin co^. 2 t, 71 ; attraction of solid 
bodies, 72; repulsion of, 73; expansion 
of bodies by heat, ib> ; repulsive force 
increased by heat, 74; solution, 76; 
transfusion of gases, 80; properties 
of matter, brief syllabus of, 83; 
four rules necessary to be observed in | 
the study or explanation of important 
subjects, 84. 

Constituency of the United Kingdom,23U 
Corn-laws, 111, 181. 238, 496, 

Currency pamphlets, 238, 496. 

Currency, the wrong and the remedy, 
Che.nistry, an easy Introduction to, 239. 
Confessions of Marry Lorrequer—Charles 
O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon, 242. 
Comic tales and sVetcl^s, 244, 

Cyclopfcdia of comiifQxce, roefcantile' 
law, finance, and commercial geogra¬ 
phy, 261. 

D. 

Dissolution, the, 167; 5tate,^fMie public 
mind towards the Melh^^rne ministry, 
168 ; pcpulai^J^vour essential to the 
duration of any ministry, 170; succe"«s 
of the Tories will hasten corn-l4w le- 
peal, 172; Sir Robert Peel's present 
project in the formation of a ministry, 
173 ; opposition of Mr Goull^ura and 
others to the reduction of postage du¬ 
ties, 174; Lord Palmerston’s expo¬ 
sure of the incoDsistenfy ofi the mono¬ 
polists, 178; protective duties an in- 
^ jury tq &ee labour, and an obstacle to 
slave Aolition, 178; Lordf* Charles 
llusselPs objec(ion8 to the repeal of 
^ the corn-laws, 181; r?ply to, iL ; the 
agricultural interest dependsvnt on the 
manufacturing, 183; Mr M*Ciii!loch’s 
pamphlet, 184 ; tabular view of the 
three last general elections, 189; con¬ 
stituency of the United Kingdom, 231; 
the division of June the 4th, 1841, 
232; number of memberi in parlia¬ 
ment, x6. 


Drama, 255, 478. 

Deserted Village, 485. • 

Dawnings of genius, 262, i 

Description des 22 cantons de la Suisse, 
491. 

E. 

Education, 238, 473,475, 

Emigration, 241. 

Europe in 1840,248. 

Emerson’s essays, 491. 

English sonnets, a collection of, 265, 

Election, 257. 

F. 

Fiction, 242, 401. 

Fine arts, 244, 485; origin, progress, 
and present condition of, 244. 

Fluctuations of corn, currency, and con¬ 
sols ; exports, imports, and revenue 
from 1790 to 1840,252. 

G. 

Grammar of the English language, 239. 

Geology, 486. 

Griffin’s Scien'iBc Miscellany, 252, 

General outline of the animal kingdom, 
and manual of comparative anatomy, 
253. 

H. 

Hand-loom inquiry commission, 87 ; 
slow progress of the science of legisla¬ 
tion, lb. ; ofij^Usiont of ^'inquiry 
viewed with distrust, 89; ap^inting 
boards in the case of commissions of 
inquiry objectionable, 94; commis¬ 
sioners should be paid, 95; petty job¬ 
bings of the Home office, 96; analysis 
of the labours of the hand-loom com¬ 
mission, 97 ; extract from Mr Hick¬ 
son’s i/eport, 99; why a large por¬ 
tion of the manufacturing population 
live lu cellars, 100; linen-weavers, 
101 ; silk-weavers, 103; country silk- 
weavers, though working for lower 
wage/, in better circumstances than 
the fipitalfields weaver, 104 ; woollen- 
w<pHc,*'s, 106; difference between the 
opinions contained in the report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1836, and the present one, 107; 
combinations of trades* unions operate 
prejudicially to the great mass of the 
working classes, 108 ; practical con¬ 
clusion of the commissioners respecting 
the law of combinations (tiAte), 110; 
the only effectual means of improving 
the condition of the hand-loom weav¬ 
ers is to benefit the working classes 
generally, 111 ; principal ckbie of de¬ 
pression the corn-laws, ifi. ; reply of 
the commissioners to the assertion' tbst 
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cheap bread would lower the rate of* 
wages, 112; origin of the corn-laws 
(note), 114; operation of this tax in 
lowering the diet of hand-loom weavers 
and agricultural labourers, 117; im¬ 
portant statement in the report, 119; 
the extent to which the repeal of the 
corn-laws would effect the landed pro¬ 
prietors, 120; Ireland would be im¬ 
proved by it, and not injured, 121; 
observations of the commissioners upon 
the mode of effecting a repeal, 123; 
provision Aws relating to the importa¬ 
tion of various kinds of food, 125; 
timber duties, 126; suggestion of the 
commissioners upon our foreign (^m- 
merctal relations, 127 ; their opinion 
on the subject of national education, 
129; summary of the report, Hk 

History, topography, &c., 247, 49f), 

Hampton Court, Hand-bogk of, 247. 

History of the middle ages, manual of, 
248. 

Heroes and hero-worship, six lectures on, 
253. 

Hours with the Muses, 264. 

I. 

Italy and the Italian Islands, 247, 493. 

Jourrilh of Civilization,^251. • ^ 

Joan of Arc, 263. 

K. 

Knighl^s English Miscellanies, 491. 

Legends, 133; legend of ^nlirgawr, 
136 ; Shakspeare our best*historian, 
138; Mr Roby’s legend ‘The DulS 
upo' Dun,* 139 ; a tale in rhyme, 146; 
the ballad of Sir Bertine, 148. 

Latin language, mysteries of, revealed, 
240. 

Letters from Frederick A. PaAard to « 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, in rela¬ 
tion to public schools in England, 475. 

Laird of Logan, 483. 

London, a map of, 218- 

Law, 249. 

Letters to a Chancery Reformer, ift. 

London Encyclopsadia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture,253, 

Letters from Italy, 505. 

• M. 

Metropolitan improYemenls, 404; Wren’s 
jeheme for rebuilding Londoot 409; 
New Royal Exchange (note), ib* i in*- 


attention to paraUelism in the Post 
odice, Goldsmiths* hall, and TrafaU 
gar square, 410 ; want of consistency 
in erecting buildings and places not 
in harm'onv willf the objects which 
surround tBem, 411; streets in Ame¬ 
rica too uniform, 414 ; convenience of 
arcades and colonnades^ 4 l 6 ;objectioua 
to (niHey, imperfectxiraimige in par¬ 
ticular localitice, 419; examination of 
Mr Richard Lambert Jones, ‘’421 ; 
grants recommended by the committee, 
424; plan, a, ib»; thy.new street from 
Bow street to Broad Mreet, High Hot- 
born, i&. ; imperfectly r0425 ; Mr 
Jones's argument in favour of crooked 
lines, 426; plates of three new streets, 
ih. ; superiority of Mr Pennethorne's 
plan for the new improvements, 428 ; 
pla*e of, ib,; plan of v^ictoria Park, ib.; 
contemplated improvements by thcj 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster, ib .; 
plates of new street to connect fiel- 
grave square and district with the 
Houses of Parliament, Southwark and 
Clerkenwell improvements, tA«t im¬ 
portance of having a general survey of 
London, 432; farther improvemeuts 
should be effected upon a connected 
and comprebens^ive pfa I, f6.; local re¬ 
venue of London, 433 ; return of the 
assessed taxes at the time of the reform 
bin (nota), 434. 

Miscellaneous, C51, 490. 

Matins and vespers, 255. ' 

Modern Flench historians, 273 ; French 
trisiori\ir\ superior to English, 16 .; 
every new epoch opens for history new 
points of view, 275; extracts from 
Thierry, ib »; history the basis of so¬ 
cial science, 276; modern French his¬ 
torians superior to those before the 
Revolution, 278; Guizot, Michelet, 
280*; Augustin, Thierry, 281; Cha- 
teaubiiand the first who gave an im¬ 
pulse to the study of the Uvea and 
mannas 0 # the Northern baibariiOL) 
283; Thierry’s intentions oq the plan^ie 
pionysed to himself in wri'idg a history 
of the Merovingiaa times, 284; Trans¬ 
lation of the ‘ F^st Narrative,’ 2^; 
a Merovingran law-suit, 301; attempt 
of Hilpertc to deceive the saint, 304 ; 

life of the masses, as well aa that 
of kings and^queens, developed in the 
work, 305; the * Fietorial lliatory of 
England^ the moat perfect, 306; ita 
faults, i&.; Maizini’s criticism of Car¬ 
lyle’s * French RevoluUon,' ib, 307. 
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N. 

Nttonl hiitory of Bocietv, 368 j patiiar- 
chtl lyttem never ied\y knewn, 369; 
biitory of ihe lowest clast, yet to be 
wrilteHf i&.; kTndWledge of the two 
extreme classes necessK^ to write a 
correct history of society, 363; title of 
Dr Taylor's work a misnomer, 364; 
written langwige, origin ” of, 367; 
chapn from hierogly^ih to an alphabet 
not'the invention of our nation, 368; 
historical painting of the Americans in 
a pictorial narrative, 369; the lan¬ 
guage of music, 371; religion, his¬ 
tory of, important part in the 

earlipr periods of society, lo.; civili¬ 
zation derived from celestial visitants 
an idea common to all nations, 373; 
origin of creeds, 374; ‘The Con- 
servative Principles of Socieiy,* the 
. concluding chapter in Dr Taylor's 
work, excellence of, 376 ; the present 
period an age of transition, 377. 
Natural philosophy for beginners, 239. 
Negro emancipation, 252. 

New Poor Law, its evils and their reme¬ 
dies, 267. 

Number of members in Parliament, 232. 

« O. 

Old red sand stone, or new walks in an 
old field, 252, 466. ^ 

P. ^ 

Polytechnic school of Paris, 331; its 
origin and objects, 332; programme 
of the studies prepared by IVkjnge, 333; 
admission s^d examination of pupils--* 
board or council of the school, 334; 
analysis of studies, 335; hfty students 
selected as a^'etstants, 336; Monge, 
one of the most eminent men con¬ 
nected with the school, 342; vicissi¬ 
tudes it has experienced, 343; sdns of 
the poorer citizens gratuitously in¬ 
structed, 346; change effected^ in the 
' polytechnic school by Najfbleon, 347; 
fTogramme of studies in the year 1822, 
349; ge&at outline of the cf^iange 
e/lected in 1830, ^0; imperfection of 
ifct present arrangements^ 354; why 
France it behind England, America, 
and Holland in many practical sci¬ 
ences, 367. 

’oor laws and pauperism in Scotland, 
381; administrators of the funds for 
the relief of the poor, 882; revenue 
of, divided into two distinct cluses, ih.; 

* assessment of, 879 ; parishes, 383; 
legal claims on the funds, 384; law 


of settlement, 386; pernicious efibcts 
of the ^stem, 387; incret^M of 
the manufacturing population, 388; 
wretched state of the poor in large 
towns, 389; extract ftom a paper by 
Captain Miller, 390; practical opera¬ 
tion of a three years’ settlement (note), 
393; Highlanders form a large pro¬ 
portion of the immigrants to the towns, 
394; description of, 396; increase of, 
397; old and new statistical accounts 
of the rentals of parishes compared 
(note), 399; necessity of removing 
the unimprovable portion of the High¬ 
land population ny emigration, t6.; 
administration of tl^ present poor law 
in the case of orphan and deserted 
child^jen, 400; method of viewing the 
subject of pauperism in Scotland by 
the defenders of the existing law, 401; 
mass of the«people becoming aware of 
the evils of the present system, 403* 
Pamphlets, 495. 

Pau|Mrism in Scotland, 465. 

Poor-law Commissioners, 466-469. 

Post Office, increase in the number of 
letters, 175. 

Physical force era in France, 151; im- 
inediate occasion of the first revolu¬ 
tionary troubles in France, ib,; Bar- 
riere, id.; resUfaS^df a well-o^ered 
kind wanted in. the French Hevolution 
to the frenzied leaders of the mob, 
163; the boldest projects of change 
originated with the Government under 
Neckai^ Calonine, and Brienne, 155; 
Turgot's proposition, state of mind 
precnding^the Revolution, 156; ex¬ 
tract from Homilly's letter to Iloget, 
157; Hebert, 165; Herault de 
‘ Sechelles, 166;^arat, 167. 

Penny Postage, 173, 174, 176. 

Peasant and the Prince, 239. 

Perspective drawing, elements of, 473. 

Playfelloav, 474. 

‘Poor-law Amendment Bill, remarks on 
the opposition to, 233; ‘ education 
clause of, 236. 

Philosophy and science, 252. 

Phrenological Journal, ib. 

Poetry and the drama. 255, 496. 

Political, financial, 266. 

- R. 

Russian literary biography, 35; obstacles 
that prevent an acquaintance with the 
Russian press, i&,; no Russian works 
imnorted by any of the foreign book- 
seilers, t&.; desirable improvements to 
be made in the regulations at the 



British Museum, ib, 38 (note); Eus- 
sian literature cultivated in France and 
Germany to some extent, 39; Bulgarin 
the first romance writer, ib ,; Pushkin, 
a Russian version of Byron, ib .; popu* 
lar authors of the present day Prince 
Odojevsky and Gogol, 41; the * Mir- 
gorod* of Gogol, 42; a chronological 
list of some of the principal literary 
characters who have died within the 
last 25 years, f5.; last two volumes of 
the Greek JLiexicon manifest a falling 
off, 56; first volume of the work^ en¬ 
titled ‘ Slo Rufskikh Literatorov,’ just 
received, 57. 

Regains, the noblest Roman of them*all, 
478. 

Round table, 262. . 

Religion, 267, 498. 

Right use of the fathers in the decision 
of controversies existing at this day 
in religion, ib. 

S. 

Science, 232. 

Slavery, 601. 

Science of vision, or natural perspective, 
474. 

T. 

Tabular view of the last three general 
eleaions, 189. 

Three groats, 482. * 

Topography, 247. • • , 

Travms and voyages, 267» 502. 

Texas, its rise, progress, and prospects, 
270. 

V. • 

Visitors’ Guide to the Sights of London, 
490. 


V 


BEX. 


Westminster reviewert, 456; parallel 
betweeiwtbe period in French hktory 
when Charles th€ Tenth ascended the 
throne and the falln>^tbe late WbigOo- 
vernmeot, it .; policy thauthe Li^rals 
ought now to pursue, 457 1 position of 
Sir Robert Peel, 458 ; * Westminster 
Review,’'eighteen years since the first 
number appealed, ib .; priociples on 
which it has been conauctea, *459; 
articles inserted on which difference of 
opinion has been expressed—* Cur* 
rency,* ' Scottish Kifk,’ Physical 
Force Bra in Franoe/^|g|^ * Egypt 
and the Ancient KgyptnRR/l^^^ot^ from 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson, 461; Sir*J, G. 
Wilkinson and Rossellini, 463; * Pau¬ 
perism in Scotland,’ 465; English 
Poor-law and the Commissioners, 466; 
exertions of (note), 467; state of the 
Home office, 468; * Metropolitan* 
improvements,’ 470; Richmond Park 
formerly open to the public; notice at 
entrance, , Ranger of Richmond 
Park, the Duke of Cambridge, 471; 
income of (note), 472. 

Will cheap bread produce low ^ges? 

An inquiry for working men, 238; 
Waverley novels, 244. g 
What to observe, 252. 

Wintpr in the Azores, and a summer at 
the baths of thi Furues, 502. 


• 

Zincali, df an account of the gypaifi oT 
Spain, 368.J 




